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THE  JEWS  DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER  I. 
One  winter  evening,  of  a  year  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  Jocenus.  a  Jew- 
ish merchant  was  employed  in  an 
apartment  that  served  as  a  mercan- 
tile office. 

He  was  a  noble-minded  man,  in 
the  zenith  of  life  ;  of  a  dignified 
figure,  with  a  countenance  marked 
with  the  Hebrew  expression,  and 
■overspread  with  learning  and  intel- 
ligence. 

His  complexion  was  darkened  by 
exposure  to  many  a  blast  and  sun- 
beam, of  sea  and  land.  Upon  his 
head  he  wore  a  jewelled  turban, 
sloping  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  His 
beard  fell,  coal-black,  to  his  girdle, 
and  was  waved  and  glossed  with  skill. 

His  dress  was  a  tunic  of  dark  fine 
stuff,  with  large  loose  sleeves  lined 
with  fine  fur.  A  pouch  of  scented 
leather  was  attached  to  his  girdle, 
with  a  long  straight  knife,  and  an 
antique  inkhorn.  HisSpanish  boots 
were  turned  down  with  expensive 
fur  ;  and  the  Jewish  badge,  was 
fastened  upon  his  breast. 

Over  a  desk  that  slanted  was 
thrown  a  strip  of  parchment,  each 
end  of  which  fell  to  the  floor  in  a 
roll  ;  it  was  a  Hebraical  deed  of  ac- 
quittance, on  which  the  merchant 
was  pointing  characters  of  his  native 
tongue— his  lines  moving  up  the 
parchment  instead  of  down,  and  his 
words  from  right  to  left  instead  of 
from  left  to  right. 

_  He  threw  himself  back  in  his  seat 
his  right  hand  resting  on  the  deed, 
and  his  elbow  on  a  biack  chest  plac- 
ed against  the  wall,  while  he  looked 
with  his  intelligent  eye  towards  his 
young  companion,  who  stood  weigh- 
ing coin  in  scales  at  the  chest. 

'  What  think  you,  nephew,'  said 
the  Jew,  '  is  not  mischief  at  work 
in  our  busy  town  ?  Can  we  have 
Prince  Edward,  our  prime  enemy, 
here,  with  the  pope's  legate,  and  the 
earl  of  Lincoln,  with  all  their  covet- 
ous hordes,  and  we  not  suffer  harm? 
Do  you  think  it  likely— or  possi- 
ble ?'  A  cloud  fell  over  his  look  as 
he  spoke  and  he  fixed  his  eye  on  the 
youth. 


'  It  is  possible,  but  not  likely.  I 
met  Myrza,  the  Witch  of  the  Wa- 
ter-side, this  morning,  and  she  pro- 
phesied— ' 

The  Jew,  more  clear-headed  than 
men  of  the  day  are  usually,  when 
all  the  land  was  overrun  with  super- 
stition laughed  with  scorn,  and  in- 
terrupted him,  exclaiming,  '  Mvrza, 
again  !— well,  we  will  not  tremble  at 
her  prophecies  :  we  know  something 
better  and  surer,  Gesta,  my  nephew 
than  her  idle  predictions— my  mind 
is  of  a  firmer  temper,  than  to  be 
shaken  by  the  extravagancies  of  a 
deranged  brain.'  Again  he  laughed, 
but  more  charitable  :  '  You  are 
young,'  said  he,  '  but  I  have  lived 
in  Arabia,  and  other  countries, 
where  I  have  seen  the  method  of 
these  arts  ;  ami  I  have  outlived  the 
time  when  mere  impressions  can  de- 
lude. Myrza,  the  witch,  is  an  ordi- 
nary woman,  in  my  eye  But  how 
comes  it  she  takes  so  vast  an  interest 
in  you  ?  She  seems  ever  hovering 
about  your  footsteps  like  an  evil 
spirit  in  corporeal  clay.  You  must 
be  wary,  or  she  will  make  a  wizard 
of  you,  nephew.' 

The  individual  addressed  seemed 
to  shrink  from  the  subject  ;  he  at- 
tempted to  smile— a  smile  which 
whoever  had  once  seen  could  not 
wish  repeated.  Yet  it  was  a  smile 
of  humility— deep  to  painfulncss— 
to  extreme  excess— morbid  and  un- 
fathomable. He  was  a  strange  being, 
twenty  summers  he  might  have  seen 
run  their  course  since  he  first  awoke 
to  the  consciousness  of  his  own  exis- 
tence—how many  more  than  twenty, 
none  with  whom  he  lived  could  tell 
and  he  never  seemed  desirous  that 
any  should  number  the  term  of  his 
life.  f  Perpetual  gloom  had  settled 
on  his  attenuated  visage,  and  had 
taken  up  its  residence  in  his  misty 
eye.  His  stature  was  stunted  ;  his 
shoulders  broad  and  stooping  ;  an 
unsightly  protuberance  disfigured 
his  breast  ;  and  the  ghastliness  of 
his  complexion,  and  the  emaciated 
wanness  of  his  hands,  told  that  hi3 
had  been  a  life  of  physical,  as  well 
as  of  mental  suffering."  3 
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"When  he  spoke  it  was  in  a  voice 
that  pierced  the  heart  and  betrayed 
more  than  the  speaker  guessed.  It 
betrayed  some  gloomy  secret  lurk- 
ing in  the  mind,  betrayed  a  consum- 
ing grief  which  could  know  no  allevi- 
ation, endure  no  sympathy  ;  and  it 
betokened,  with  all  its  morbidities, 
and  its  mistakes — a  SOUL.  His  eye, 
also,  now  and  then,  but  rarely, 
showed  a  sudden  fire.  His  dress  was 
a  Jewish  gaberdine,  with  a  badge, 
girdle,  and  sandals,  to  which  when 
he  went  out,  was  added  the  high 
Jewish  cap  of  yellow,  from  under 
which  his  brown  hair  descended  to 
his  shoulders. 

The  merchant  and  his  nephew  re- 
sumed their  occupations,  which, 
for  a  moment  or  so,  had  been  sus- 
pended. 

1  Fifty  zecchins  between  the  two 
last  Sabbaths,  did  not  the  prior  send 
hither  V  inquired  Jocenus  ;  to  which 
Gesta  replied  in  the  affirmative : 
and  added,  'He  had  a  saddle  and 
footcloth  for  his  best  palfrey  at  the 
same  time.' 

'True,  you  are  correct,' said  the 
merchant,  '  it  is  very  singular  where 
th\s  once  poor  superior  raises  his 
funds.  He  was  the  poorest  head  of 
a  monastic  house  in  or  near  our  city. 
There  are  two  other  remarkable 
questions  abroad  which  are  akin  to 
this. — Where  is  the  good  confessor, 
whom  Lord  Hugh,  the  crusader,  left 
with  his  wife  and  infant? — and 
where  is  the  money,  which,  when 
Lady  Helen  died,  she  left  in  trust 
with  that  confessor  for  her  heir? 
The  house  of  Icanno,  to  which  the 
worthy  priest  had  belonged,  was 
chosen  for  the  retreat  of  the  orphan, 
as  he  is  deemed,  though  it  is  as  yet 
not  certain  that  Lord  Hugh,  his  fa- 
ther, will  not  return.' 

The  Jew  stroked  his  beard  in  me- 
ditation, giving  expression  to  his 
curiosity  concerning  these  three  cir- 
cumstances— the  disappearance  of 
the  confessor,  the  loss  of  the  heir's 
money,  and  the  prior's  increase  of 
wealth. 

'  Did  not  Lady  Helen's  estates  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  earl,  who  held 
them  of  the  king  in  chief  ?'  asked 
Gesta. 


1  The  main  portion  of  them  did, 
replied  Jocenus  ;  '  but,  in  her  last 
sickness  she  parted  with  all  she  could 
to  me;  including  her  most  valuable 
jewels,  and  the  best  furniture  of  her 
mansion,  for  which  I  gave  her  a 
round  sum  of  gold  pieces — what  has 
become  of  all  this  produce — to  say 
nothing  of  the  money  derived  from 
sale  of  the  remaining  articles  and 
the  mansion,  which  were  disposed  of 
by  the  confessor  V 

'  Some  have  said,'  observed  Gesta, 
'  that  the  prior  accounts  for  these 
circumstances  in  this  way.  He  as- 
serts, that  the  confessor  came  to 
Icanno  with  the  infant,  whom  he 
tenderly  cherished,  and  brought  a 
box  of  coins  with  him  ;  but  shortly 
after,  he  took  the  box  and  deter- 
mined to  proceed  as  a  pilgrim  to 
Palestine  with  it,  in  search  of  the 
knight,  Lord  Hugh.  The  prior  pro- 
fesses to  suppose,  either  that  the 
confessor  was  lost  in  the  dangerous 
marshes  he  had  to  cross,  or  that  he 
had  been  murdered,  for  the  sake  of 
plunder ;  for  not  even  the  prior 
ventures  to  insinuate  that  the  con- 
fessor was  capable  of  treachery  to 
the  young  heir.' 

'  I  know  that  he  so  explains  these 
things,'  said  the  merchant ;  'but  is 
it  true  ?  Say  the  confessor  did  set 
out  to  seek  his  patron  in  Palestine, 
yet  five  years  have  gone  by  since  he 
departed — and  suppose  him  to  have 
died  abroad  among  strangers  ;  yet 
the  second  question  remains  involv- 
ed in  mystery.  The  prior  of  Icanno 
gives  out  that  the  boy  is  dependent 
upon  his  bounty — how  so  ?  Did  the 
confessor  take  with  him  a  weighty 
box  of  coins  ?  Most  unlikely  !  He 
would  meet  with  dangers  enough  on 
his  way  without  taking  that  to  in- 
crease the  hazard.  He  was  a  man 
of  too  good  sense,  and  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  travelling  in  our  days, 
not  to  consider  all  this  ;  and  it  is 
most  suspicious  how  the  prior  finds 
means  to  perform  now  what  he  does. 
He  seems  to  find  money  with  as 
much  ease  as  myself.  And  I  believe,' 
he  added,  resuming  his  writing, 
'  most  persons  think  my  house  is 
built  on  a  gold  mine,' 

The  upper  end  of  the  roll  had  been 
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<3rawn  up  to  the  plane  of  the  desk, 
and  the  deed  was  almost  finished. 
The  heap  of  gold  pieces  in  Gesta's 
left  hand  had  diminished,  and  the 
contents  of  the  scale  had  proportion- 
ably  raised  the  height  of  the  accu- 
mulation on  his  right.  When  the 
merchant  again  paused,  again  han- 
dled his  beard,  and  said,  recalling 
bygone  days. 

'  ]  remember,  as  yesterday,  my 
Judith's  fifteenth  birthday — now- 
more  than  seven  years  ago.  It  was 
the  day  of  Loi-d  Hugh's  marriage 
with  Lady  Helen.  I  had  been  much 
at  court  before  that  time,  where  1 
advanced  loans  upon  profitable 
usury.  Lord  Hugh  was  a  favourite 
with  the  king  ;  and  he  frequently 
passed  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  the  other  negotiating  for  his  high- 
ness. On  some  of  these  occasions, 
he  had  visited  my  house  ;  and  a 
friendship  of  no  mean  kind  sprang 
up  between  us.  He  protected  my 
interests  in  more  than  one  time  of 
necessity  and  peril ;  he  never  injur- 
ed me  in  word  or  deed  ;  and,  though 
a  Jew,  I  should  welcome  him  back 
to  his  native  shores,  if  I  had  the  op- 
portunity, with  the  truest  esteem. 
He  is  the  only  Gentile  I  ever  did 
place  at  all  in  my  heart.' 

Here  the  merchant  stopped,  and 
wrote  with  rapidity,  finishing  the 
deed  without  further  interruption 
to  his  thoughts.  No  sooner  had  be 
commenced  rolling  it  up,  than  he 
adverted  to  the  subject  on  which  he 
had  been  at  intervals  conversing  with 
his  nephew. 

'  It  seems  to  have  been  a  day — I 
mean  Lord  Hugh's  marriage  day — 
painful  to  many  individuals.  The 
knight  evinced  decided  repugnance 
to  the  affair,  and  took  pains  to  de- 
clare his  determination  to  depart  to 
Palestine,  when  the  pope  should  call 
for  the  next  supply  of  soldiers 
against  the  Moslems.  Lady  Helen, 
whom  he  married  solely  by  the 
king's  command,  fainted  more  than 
once,  as  the  procession  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  harp,  dulcimer,  and  lute, 
entered  the  minster,  and  came  there- 
from :  and  Myrza,  your  maternal 
witch,  Gesta— your  attendant  spirit 
*—  stopped  the  band  of  minstrels  as 


they  were  piping  '  Light  of  Love,' 
and  'Sir  Hugh  de  Gant,  the  brave, 
the  cause  of  all  our  mirth,'  and 
shaking  her  mistletoe  at  the  end  of 
her  steel  wand,  commanded  silence. 
The  stoutest  heart  fell — the  cheeks 
of  the  veiled  ladies  grew  white  as 
their  robes — not  a  minstrel  dared 
utter  another  note  ;  and  in  silence 
the  train  passed  under  the  thick 
Saxon  arch  of  Lord  Hugh's  mansion. 
'Then  a  little  before,' continued 
the  merchant,  depositing  the  roll  in 
the  chest,  '  as  the  children  and 
monks  sentuptheiranthems  through 
the  galleries  of  the  minster,  a  great 
bat  fell,  spreading  its  wings  on  the 
marble  pavement,  close  to  the  feet 
of  Lady  Helen,  and  a  death  owl 
raised  its  harsh  shriek  at  the  porch 
of  the  gate  as  the  banns  and  dowry 
were  proclaimed  outside  according 
to  popish  regulation.  The  morning 
had  been  bright,  and  beautiful  ;  only 
one  slight  ck.ud  of  fleece  had  dim- 
med the  blue  welkin  ;  yet,  when 
the  bishop  opened  the  velvet  and 
gold-bound  missal  on  the  altar,  and 
began  the  ceremony,  a  burst  of  thun- 
der made  the  building  rock  as 
though  its  foundations  were  sand  : 
I  never  before  heard  so  appaling  a 
shock  of  the  kind — lightning  of  the 
most  deadly  sort  came  with  it ;  and, 
lam  mistaken,  if  aslight  earthquake 
did  not  cause  the  ground  to  vibrate, 
also.  The  blue-forked  fire  rested 
among  the  delicate  fretwork  of  the 
tower,  and  glided  down  the  west 
front  to  the  earth.  All  this  noise 
and  display  was  from  that  same 
trailing  cloud  of  fleece,  which  had 
increased  in  size  and  density  with- 
out more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
warning  ;  and  then,  parting  in  two, 
grew  brassy-coloured,  and  obscured 
the  sun.  Strangest  of  all,  the  storm 
was  weary  of  its  own  violence  al- 
most as  soon  as  it  was  awakened,  for 
there  were  no  more  than  two  or 
three  peals  of  thunder,  and  as  many 
descents  of  flame,  when  the  sky  be- 
came as  fair  as  ever.  Myrza  had  the 
blame  laid  to  her,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose. Witchcraft  had  produced  all 
these  prognostics,  and  she  was  in 
considerable  danger  of  losing  her 
life.' 
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'  Had  you  the  boldness  to  approach 
the  minster,  uncle,  on  such  a  pub- 
lic occasion  V  asked  Gesta. 

'  Why,  in  doing  so,'  answered  Jo- 
cenus,  '  I  risked  my  goods  if  not  my 
life ;  yet  I  not  only  approached, 
but  entered,  thegalilee,  or  least  sa- 
cred part  of  it,  partly  out  of  curiosi- 
ty to  hear  and  see  something  of  the 
new  papal  marriage  ceremony,  but 
more  particularly  led  by  an  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  Nazarene 
knight.' 

'  Uncle,'  said  Gesta,  averting  his 
face,  '  was  not  my  cousin,  Judith, 
dangerously  ill  at  the  time  V 

'Not  dangerously,'  answered  the 
merchant,  '  but  seriously  ;  and  her 
malady  was  such  as  the  best  herba- 
list in  the  country  could  not  cure, 
or  even  guess  at.'  (He  sighed,  re- 
calling the  anguish  of  the  period.) 
'She  lay  in  a  stupor  from  day  to 
day,  scarcely  breathing,  except 
when  she  heaved  a  heart  breaking 
sigh.  Do  not  recall  to  my  mind  that 
sickness  of  her's,  nephew — it  never 
fails  to  make  me  sutler  pain.'  Again 
he  sighed  ;  and  the  affection  with 
which  he  regarded  his  daughter 
was  revealed  on  his  countenance. 

'  You  never  ascertained  the  nature 
of  her  disease,  then,  nor  its  cause?' 
asked  Gesta.  At  this  moment  a 
knocking  at  the  door  prevented  the 
answer. 


_  CHAPTER  IT. 
O-NEevening  thesunset's light  gleam- 
ed into  the  merchant's  office  through 
a  S(]uare  orifice,  tilled  with  lattice- 
work, placed  high  in  the  stone  wall. 
The  beams  displayed  cobwebs  about 
the  network,  to  which  corresponded 
certain  dusky  awnings  at  each  upper 
end  of  different  angles  of  the  walls, 
formed  by  these  same  spiders,  who 
had  grown  old  in  this  room  of  traffic. 

Beside  a  chest  was  a  coil  of  brown 
cabie  ropes,  and  a  heap  of  hay  and 
straw,  on  which  slept  a  greyhound. 
In  another  corner  stood  a  hamper, 
containing  leather  packages  and  a 
mule's  harness. 

There  was  a  bench,  opposite  the 
desk,  of  stone,  like  the  wall  in  which 
it  was  cut ;  under  it,  were  placed  a 
half  burnt  spade  (which  Caleb,  the 


merchant's  servant,  had  thrust  into* 
the  fire  for  fuel,  on  what  he  called 
an  emergency,)  with  a  beam  of  tim- 
ber burnt  at  both  ends,  a  rusty 
chain,  and  a  long  and  short  cramp 
of  irun. 

An  iron  ring  leant  against  the 
fireplace  on  the  hearthstone  ;  near 
it  was  a  heap  of  broken  vessels  of 
incense  used  in  the  synagogues ; 
wool  and  flax  ;  iron  hoops,  pins, 
and  bands  ;  piecesof  alabaster,  lumps 
of  wax,  and  a  number  of  spoilt  os- 
trich and  peacock  feathers. 

The  cupboard  was  sufficiently 
open  to  reveal  a  collection  of  Arabic 
and  other  parchments.  Rude  keys 
of  the  merchant's  storehouses  hung 
on  the  wall  ;  beside  a  Turkish  scy- 
mitar,  a  pair  of  silver  spurs,  and  an 
oriental  sash.  Beside  the  desk  were 
fastened  up  Hebrew  notices  of  as- 
sizes of  commerce,  to  be  held  by 
Jewish  officers  in  different  towns — 
statements,  in  Norman-French,  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  the  river 
Wytham,  and  the  rates  of  landing 
and  harbourage  in  ports  connected 
with  that  river — offers  for  suits  of 
armour,  and  for  preparing  the  mail 
harness,  of  war'steeds — and  a  pro- 
posal, in  Saxon-English,  from  a  nun- 
nery, concerning  the  embroidering 
of  mottos  in  coloured  silks  with  the 
needle,  on  saddle-cloths  for  ladies 
and  priests,  on  cushion  and  floor- 
covers,  and  on  cloths  of  state  for 
canopies  and  tables. 

The  knock  at  the  door  was  an- 
swered by  Gesta,  who  admitted  the 
prior  of  Icanno,  and  the  earl  of  Lin- 
coln. 

The  prior  led  the  van  of  the  cor- 
rupt host  of  ecclesiastics  that  swarm- 
ed within  the  city  walls.  He  was  a 
subtle  and  selfish  man — one  of  the 
greatest  promoters  of  mischief  in 
the  realm— although,  from  the  re- 
served nature  of  his  character,  tho 
extent  of  his  influence  was  only 
guessed  at.  To  the  earl  he  conde- 
scended to  become  a  patron  and  a 
security  ;  the  latter  frequently  in- 
volved himself  in  dilemmas  with  the 
pope  and  church,  from  which  the 
prior  always  contrived  to  extricate 
him,  being  in  correspondence  wiilj 
his  holiness  and  his  emissaries. 
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The  power  of  the  baron  and  earl 
of  Lincoln  may  be  estimated  by  his 
possessions,  which  old  records  com- 
pute at  two  hundred  lordships,  in 
different  counties.  The  same  au- 
thorities describe  his  character, 
which  would  answer  for  many  a  man, 
of  that  age,  beside  himself.  He  had 
outlived  the  maturity  of  his  days  in 
mental  and  moral  darkness ;  he 
made  his  boast  of  the  wickedness  of 
the  times  ;  he  scattered  as  profusely 
as  he  gained  unjustly — though  it 
was  only  the  most  vicious  among  his 
followers  who  profited  by  his  pro- 
fusion ;  he  took  no  account  of  his 
receipts  or  disbursements ;  as  for 
his  household,  he  took  nothing  less 
than  a  complete  army  along  with 
him  ;  he  was  a  fanatic.  The  Lin- 
colnians  were  accustomed  to  antici- 
pate his  presence  with  dread,  for  he 
ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  and 
misery  and  death  followed  his  track 
amid  their  homes. 

'  Hand  me  the  Rhenish  cup,  Jew,' 
he  exclaimed,  wiping  his  forehead, 
that  was  bedewed  with  perspiration, 
while  his  bulky  figure  dropped  on 
the  bench.  After  a  draught,  he 
cried  — 

'  Thou  art  an  emperor,  Jew,  to 
possess  such  wine  !  My  garrison 
would  make  havoc  in  your  den— ha 
— ha  —  ha'  —  (again  he  drank.) 
'  Where  are  the  bow-shafts  you  were 
to  bring  in  fee,  to  me  ?  My  archers 
lack  them  ;  and  if  they  be  not  tough 
and  supple,  thou  shalt  hang  on  a 
gallows  in  my  castle  ballium — yea — 
by  St.  Denis  of  France  !'  A  third 
draught  drained  the  vessel  of  wine 
which  had  been  handed  to  him  ; 
after  which,  he  poured  forth  a  pro- 
fusion of  oaths. 

'This,'  mentally  exclaimed  the 
merchant,  '  is  one  of  England's 
Christian  nobles  ! — ignorant,  •  and 
blood-thirsty,  and  he  dares  to  con- 
temn our  sacred  nation  !' 

'  Mongrel  cur  of  a  blasphemer  !' 
exclaimed  the  earl.  '  You  have 
abused  my  pitiful  disposition  ;  but, 
though  I  am  a  meek  man,  I  can  be 
angry.  I  sent  for  two  hundred  gold 
marks,  and  you  refused  me.  My 
rascals  clamour  for  pay.  All  the 
coin  is  in  Jewish  hands.      Will  you 


advance— or  have  your  house  pulled 
about  your  ears'  Will  you  ad- 
vance—I say  ?' 

1  You  speak  briefly,'  said  the  mer- 
chant, '  and  I  reply,  I  must  have  a 
reckoning  with  you  on  the  past 
loans,  before  I  advance  more.  The 
documents  in  this  chest,  belonging 
to  you  are  hardly  worth  lodgement, 
for  you  will  defy  me  to  execute 
judgment  on  your  estates,  though 
your  country's  law  allows  me  to  do 
this— and  musty  parchment — who 
knows  not?— will  feed  none  but  rats.' 
'  By  Montjoye  St.  Denis  of  the 
French— thou  cur!'  exclaimed  the 
earl—'  If  the  bonds  be  not  good 
thou  shalt  have  none  other  !  If  you 
anger  me,  I  will  redeem  them — 
with  thy  wolf  teeth— which  I  will 
drag  out  of  thy  jaws,  as  King  John 
did  Isaac's  of  York,  in  one  of  my 
keep-dungeons.  Ha— ha  !  a  tooth 
against  a  thousand  gold  coins  will 
be  a  high  value  to  set  upon  part  of 
a  Jew's  carcase— ha,  ha  !  Thou  shalt 
have  good  usury,  dog  !  Ha,  ha  ;— 
thus  I  will  redeem  my  bonds  !  Ha, 
ha;  ha  !' 

A  spasm  almost  caused  the  Jew  to 
spring  from  the  ground  ;  as  he  said, 
'  What  I  have  is  mine.  I  will  not 
lend  at  disadvantage.  You  have 
been  unjust  to  some  of  my  nation, 
who  now  pine,  and  die  in  your  pri- 
sons. So  will  you  serve  me  when 
you  have  drained  from  me  the  means 
whereby  I  purchase  protection.' 

'  Look  to  yourself,  heretic  !'  roar- 
ed the  earl,  turning  toward  the 
door.  •  By  the  mass— cur— I  will 
handle  thee  for  this  S  Thou  shalt 
not,  by  the  next  wane  of  moon, 
have  the  value  of  a  guilder  left  to 
thee,  in  goods  or  coin  !' 

'  The  merchant  forgets,'  said  the 
prior,  '  that  the  king  can,  when  he 
wills,  respite  the  death  of  a  Chris- 
tian to  a  Jew.  The  mortgages  and 
bonds  which  he  holds  upon  your 
barony  may  be  but  insecure.' 

'  Prior,  I  know  they  are  so,'  inter- 
rupted Jocenus.  'There  is  no  such 
thing  as  fair  merchandise  for  us  in 
England.  But  as  secure  as  they 
can  be  made,  I  will  make  them.  I 
will  plead  upon  the  earl's  contracts, 
in  the  hall  of  Judaism,  in  this  city, 
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where  our  officers  sit.  I  will  have 
all  the  justice  I  can  command.  As 
1  am  a  son  of  Abraham,  I  will  not 
lend  a  shekel  but  according  to  Ju- 
daical  law  !  If  wrong  is  in  that, 
such  wrongs  I  must  bear.' 

*  By  St.  George  and  St.  Denis— 
dog  of  a  Jew  !'  exclaimed  the  earl, 
'thoushalt  eat  pork  in  my  donjon 
tower  ;  and  afterwards  thou  shalt 
bleed  there  !  No  Jewish  justice — no 
court  of  Judaism  shall  save  thee  ! 
Beware,  dog,  from  this  hour  I  am 
your  enemy  ?' 

1  The  merchant  also  forgets.'  said 
the  prior,  '  that  Jocenus  is  bound 
to  give  high  guerdon,  to  both  of  us, 
for  his  safety,  for  he  is  in  our  power. 
Twice  he  has  forfeited  his  goods  ; 
first,  by  polluting  our  sacred  cathe- 
dral with  his  piesence  ;  and,  second- 
ly, by  practising  spells,  years  ago, 
to  win  the  friendship  of  a  certain 
noble  knight,  now  in  Palestine  ;  and 
by  turning  his  affections  from  a 
Christian  damsel  to  a  woman  of  his 
own  house  and  tribe.' 

'Liar of  a  churchman  !'  muttered 
the  merchant. 

'lam  not  certain,'  continued  the 
prior,  '  that  I  have  not  heard  of 
little  Hugh,  the  child  now  in  my 
charge,  being  seen  after  dark  steal- 
ing out  from  a  garden  gate  belong- 
ing to  this  house.  If  the  sorceries 
of  your  murderous  tribe,  Jocenus, 
should  injure  him,  I  cannot  answer 
for  the  consequences  to  all  the  here- 
tics within  or  near  our  city  walls.' 

'  I  see,'  said  Jocenus,  '  that  I  and 
mine  are  at  hazard.  I  confess,  that 
if  you  are  both  determined  to  work 
my  ruin,  you  may  accomplish  it. 
But  can  a  gyved  hand  sign  an  earl's 
release  from  mortgages  and  bonds  ? 
Can  a  dead  Jew  collect  even  two 
hundred  gold  marks  ?  Destroy  me, 
all  my  lands  and  chattels  fall  into 
the  king's  exchequer.  Will  you  pro- 
lit  by  that '(  My  daughter,  as  my 
heiress,  will  be  portioned  by  the 
king.     Will  you  profit  by  her  V 

The  prior  handed  to  the  merchant 
a  note,  sealed  with  the  royal  arms, 
which  Jocenus  opened.  No  sooner 
had  he  read  it,  then  he  exclaimed — 
'  Prince  Edward  demands  from 
mo  three  thousand  marks  of  silver, 


and  one  thousand  of  gold  ?  All  that 
I  possess  is  hardly  worth  so  much. 
He  offers  terms  insufficient  to  secure 
a  mark.  He  merely  demands,  at 
peril  of  my  head,  and  repeats  your 
threats,  prior.  Well,  at  the  peril  of 
my  head  let  it  be  !  I  will  not  find 
even  one  third  part  of  the  monies 
without  fair  profit.' 

'  The  town  is  full  of  the  followers 
of  the  prince  and  the  earl,'  said  the 
prior ;  4  if  you  value  your  home, 
your  wealth,  or  your  daughter — 
think—' 

The  merchant  compressed  his  lips 
in  indignation. 

'  You,'  said  he,  '  I  fear  more  than 
they.  You,  aspiring  to  a  crosier  and 
to  a  mitre,  serve  any  one  who  will 
advance  your  ambitious  views.  You 
incite  my  enemies  to  persecute  me  ; 
but  in  secret  you  speak  me  fair. 
Hypocrisy  is  your  spirit  !  You  have 
brought  me  an  infamous  billet,  and 
thus  1  cast  it  from  me  !' 

So  saying,  he  threw  it  towards  the 
prior,  who,  taking  it  up,  said,  with 
emphasis  — 

'  Dogs  must  bark  ;  but  I  will  have 
thee  muzzled,  lest  thou  bite  as  well 
as  bark  !'  At  the  same  moment, 
Caleb,  the  Hebrew  servant,  entered, 
and  whispered  in  his  master's  ear. 

'  Admit  him,  whoever  he  be,' said 
the  merchant.  This  third  visitor 
seemed  to  have  overheard  the  Jew's 
words  to  Caleb,  and  entered,  stoop- 
ing under  the  arch.  Drawing  up  a 
tall  figure,  and  pulling  off  a  bonnet, 
the  stranger  was  soon  recognized  as 
the  handsome  Prince  Edward.  His 
stern  features  were  stamped  with 
cruelty  and  pride,  blended  with  so- 
lidity of  mind  ;  and  perhaps  with 
other  qualities  likely  to  render  a 
king  popular  in  those  fearful  days 
of  war,  ignorance,  and  oppression. 

With  his  steel-gloved  hands  he 
pushed  off  from  his  forehead  his  curl- 
ing hair,  as  he  nodded  to  the  earl, 
and  said  to  Jocenus, 

1  Have  you  received  my  demand?' 
'Noble     prince,'    answered     the 
merchant,   'I  have.' 

'  And  you  will  raise  the  sum  forth- 
with ?' 

The  merchant  had  been  stung; 
and  feeling  that  stubborn  hardihood 
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which  arrogance  and  insolence  pro- 
duce, he  replied — 

'  Noble  prince  !  your  father,  King 
Henry  the  Third,  taxes  our  nation 
most  heavily.  The  exchequer, 
which  has  been  raised  up  to  fine  us, 
is  grevious.  All  we  touch  is  taxed 
to  maintain  his  hiyhness's  revenue. 
The  rain  that  falls  from  heaven 
would  not  fall  upon  our  fields,  if  it 
could  be  prevented,  until  we  had 
paid  to  the  king  relief  in  money  for 
the  blessing.  You  would  not  let  the 
summer  breeze  refresh  us,  if  you 
could  hold  it  back,  until  we  had 
paid  you  for  its  use.  Even  the  wa- 
ter-spring would  never  cool  the  pa- 
late of  the  thirsty  Hebrew,  without 
fees  for  your  purse,  if,  in  this  beau- 
tiful land,  Jehovah  was  not  more  li- 
beral than  you.' 

'  What  has  this  to  do  with  my  de- 
mand ?'  inquired  the  prince. 

'All — everything,'  answered  the 
merchant ;  '  for,  say,  noble  prince, 
should  not  we  who  support  the 
crown,  be,  for  interests  sake,  some- 
thing more  than  nominally  protected 
by  the  crown  V 

*  Protected  !'  repeated  the  prince, 
'  by  my  father's  head,  when  I  am 
king,  I  will  send  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land's Hebrew  incumbrances  out  of 
the  king  lorn  without  warning  !  The 
coin  of  the  realm  is  everywhere  clip- 
ped, they  say,  by  Jewish  hands. 
When  I  wear  the  crown,  let  me  but 
find  so  much  as  a  Scottish  plack  or 
bodel  cut,  and  I  will  gather  ye  from 
north  to  south,  and  from  east  to 
west,  of  my  island,  and  hang  ye  up 
like  reptiles  !' 

These  threats  uttered  by  the 
prince,  (afterwards  King  Edward  I), 
he  failed  not  to  perform  during  his 
arbitrary  reign.  Yet  this  man  has 
been  lauded  to  the  skies. 

1  And  you  dare  complain,'  the 
prince  continued,  '  of  the  condition 
on  which  you  are  permitted  to  trade 
in  King  Henry's  domains  ?  Do  you 
not  know  that  you  are  only  here  by 
sufferance  ?  And,  being  here,  are 
not  your  estates  and  effects,  plun- 
dered from  our  nobles  and  gentils, 
the  king's  lawful  property  ?  You 
are,  virtually,  his  bondmen  !  Your 
bodies,  as  well  as  estates,  are  at  his 


disposal  ;  and  your  wives,  children, 
and  serfs,  only  belong  to  you  by  his 
favour.' 

1  I  thank  his  royal  highness,'  said 
Jocenus,  '  he  acts  as  though  this 
were  our  unhappy  condition,  as  did 
his  father  before  him — I  mean  King 
John.  Yet,  ill  treated  as  we  are 
the  great  body  of  the  Christian  peo- 
ple under  his  highness.  They  suffer 
as  we  suffer.  They  are  separated 
from  natural  ties,  cut  off  from  social 
intercourse  ;  dragged  to  dungeons, 
put  to  ordeal,  mutilated,  and  hung 
— at  the  caprice  of  any  baron.  As 
regards  us,  there  is  a  natural  law 
which  we  will  maintain  with  our 
best  blood  if  necesssry.  No  father, 
husband,  or  son,  aiuong  us,  who  will 
not  resist,  to  death,  the  injuries  of 
those  whom  he  is  bound  lo  protect!' 
'  Your  words  re  nind  me  that  I 
have  heard,'  said  the  prince,  '  there 
is  a  sort  of  white  devil  in  your  house 
a  beautiful  sorceress  who  practices 
her  spells  in  songs  of  exquisite  sweet- 
ness. You  must  guard  her  well  in 
this  disorderly  town. — Aha  !' 

'Noble  Prince  E  Iward,  will  you 
contract  with  me  on  fair  terms  V 
exclaimed  Jocenus.  'I  will  meet  you 
at  the  hall  of  Judaism  to-morrow, 
at  noon.  In  one  of  the  chambers, 
there,  my  scribes  shall  pen  the  deed 
betwixt  us — which  shall  be  lodged, 
the  counterpart,  in  the  public  chest 
of  the  chirographi,  and  the  original 
document  in  this  on  which  I  lean.' 

'  Peril  of  thy  beard,  execute  it 
without  treachery  or  sorcery  in 
French,'  said  the  prince,  '  and  1  will 
meet  thee — place  and  time  as  thou 
hast  said.  Should  I  find  any  falsity 
in  the  act,  you  know  the  penalty — 
your  lands  and  chattels,  are  forfeit, 
and  your  life  is  not  worth  a  hind's 
ransom.' 

*  Whether  my  charters  are  execut- 
ed in  Hebrew,  Latin,  French,  or  any 
other  language,'  said  the  merchant, 
'  they  contain  fair  dealing  between 
man  and  man.' 

'  Your  Hebrew  conscience  is  but 
scant,'  said  the  prince.  '  Call  you 
your  high  rate  of  usance  fair  V 

The  merchant  answered,  'The 
large  rate  of  usance  we  claim  for 
our  monies,  is  but  just,  in  consider- 
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ation  of  the  fines  which  the  people, 
among  whom  we  are  sojourners,  put 
upon  us.  Let  them  place  us  on 
equality  with  themselves,  and  we 
shall  take  moderate  profits.  Now, 
earl  of  Lincoln,  how  say  you  ?  I  de- 
sire to  live  quietly.  Will  you  at  the 
same  place,  meet  me  to-morrow, 
and  look  into  the  rolls  of  the  chiro- 
graphers,  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  your  bonds,and  the  extent  of  your 
mortgages  l.  How  heavy  are  my 
claims  upon  you,  you  know  not.  If 
you  will  come  at  that  hour,  I  will 
make  application  for  your  bonds 
from  the  great  chest,  and  will  give 
you  an  acquittance  of  the  whole,  on 
your  handing  to  me  a  charter  of  one 
of  your  lordshps,  and  the  castle 
thereof,  with  the  manor  house,  in- 
cluding fees  of  rent  and  land,  which 
shall  be  estimated  by  the  mixed 
Jewish  and  Christian  justices  of  the 
hall,  and  be  found  to  come  in  to 
something  less  than  the  due  sum 
total  of  your  involvements.  After 
that  deed  is  lodged  with  the  charters 
in  the  chest,  I  will  further  advance 
to  you  two  hundred  gold  marks.' 

'  Look     you  !'    said     the    earl  ; 
'  What  I  have  said   I  will  abide  by. 
Figures  I  hate  as  much  as  Jews  !     If 
I  have  made  too   many  bonds  with 
3*ou,  I  will    mend  that   fault,  I  will 
have  gold  without  bonds  !'       WThen 
he  had  spoken  these  words  he  went  j 
out,    and    was    heard,    exclaiming, 
•Ho  !  dog  of  a  torchbearer  !  light 
me  up  these  cursed  stairs,  and  draw  j 
the  bolt  of  the  house  door.'      Joce- 1 
nus  listened  to  his  oaths,  until  they 
were  heard  indistinctly.  The  prince 
then  resumed  his  bonnet,  and  turn- 
ed to  depart,  as  he  said — 

1  You  knowthat  I  had  rather  shoot 
you  from  a  bombard  into  the  teeth 
of  pagans,  than  give  this  charter. 
See  you  are  punctual  to  the  hour  of 
noon.  When  the  refectory  bell  of 
the  friars'  rings  for  dinner,  I  shall 
be  at  the  hall,  with  a  learned  clerk 
ready  to  bargain  with  you. 

'  I  shall  be  there  in  the  forenoon,' 
said  Jocenus  ;  '  for  our  brethren 
hold  there  an  assize  of  commerce.' 

'  Fare  you  well,'  said  the  prior. 
'  You  have  said  to  me — words — that 
I  will  never  forgive.     Whether  I  at- 


tain to  an  abbacy,  or  no,  I  have 
power  enough  to  pull  you  down, 
merchant ;  and  you  may  call  me 
sincere,  for  I  tell  you,  that  I  am 
your  mortal  foe  /' 

When  the  merchant  was  left  alone, 
he  stood  in  the  middle  of  his  office, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  archway 
through  which  his  visitors  had  dis- 
appeared, and  listened  until  all  was 
stid — the  door  of  the  house  was 
slammed  into  its  place— Caleb  drew 
the  bolt  and  lock,  and  his  footstep 
turned  away.  The  merchant  was 
immovable  until  these  sounds  were 
past ;  then  his  lips  turned  ashy- 
white  ;  there  was  a  convulsive  ac- 
tion in  his  throat — he  tore  Ins  beard. 

'  Holy  father  Israel  !  The  seven 
plagues  of  Egypt  on  these  Naza- 
renes  !  I  have  more  power  to  endure 
than  is  usual  in  man  !  If  Judith, 
my  child,  did  not  come  between  me 
and  my  own  heart,  I  should  long  ago 
have  washed  out  my  injuries  in 
blood.  Well,  if  Bishop  Groteste 
will  help  me  again,  I  may  }'et  wea- 
ther out  this  storm  ;  if  not — I  must 
fly.  I  have  not  an  instant  to  lose, 
for  my  child's  sake  !  Her  health  and 
welfare  are  dearer  to  me  than  life  ! 
Who  is  without  there  V 

*  I,  master,'  said  Caleb,  an  elderly 
Jew,  showing  himself  within  the 
door. 

'  Bid  Gesta  follow  me  to  my 
daughter's  saloon,  and  see  this  room 
fastened.' 

'Yes,  master,'  said  Caleb. 

Jocenus  called  the  hound  outside, 
which  led  the  way  to  an  ante-room. 
Jocenus  entered  a  room  of  oriental 
magnificence,  leaving  the  hound  set- 
tling to  sleep  on  an  Egyptian  mat, 
by  the  outside  of  the  door. 

Two  lamps  of  pure  silver,  were 
suspended  from  the  ceiling;  and 
their  mellow  rays,  gleamed  on  the 
matchless  face  and  figure  of  Judith, 
the  Jew's  daughter.  Her  form  was 
apparelled  in  a  white  gown,  em- 
broidered in  flowers  ;  and  in  a  robe 
of  superb  dark  blue  velvet,  with 
sleeves  loose  from  the  shoulder.  She 
had  armlets,  each  formed  of  a  string 
of  pearls,  the  ends  fastened  into  a 
clasp  of  peculiar  construction.  A 
fillet  of  a  double  string  of  pearls,. 
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fastened  on  the  forehead  with  a 
similar  clasp,  encircled  her  head, 
and  displayed  its  majestic  outline. 
A  magnificent  broach  closed  the 
robe  on  the  bosom,  constructed  of  a 
silver  plate,  upon  which  was  a  gold 
plate,  smaller  than  the  silver  one, 
cut  in  two  halves,  fastened  with 
twisted  gold  wire :  on  each  gold 
half  was  set  three  sockets  of  twisted 
wire  ;  in  each  socket  was  a  pearl  of 
superior  value,  and  in  the  crown  of 
each  pearl  a  ruby. 

The  rich  hair  of  the  Jewess,  per- 
fectly black,  fell  down  each  side  of 
her  throat,  and  over  her  bosom,  in 
shining  curls.  The  colour  of  her 
cheeks  were  damask  crimson  ;  but 
her  forehead  was  white  as  marble, 
clearly  showing  the  blue  meander- 
ing veins.  Her  mien  was  full  of 
sweet  dignity.  Her  dark  eyes  were 
reported  abroad  as  magnificent  ; 
and  they  had  inspired  many  a  min- 
strel's fancy  in  the  composition  of 
his  lays.  But,  if  the  person  of  Ju- 
dith was  thus  lovely,  how  much 
more  so  was  her  mind  ! 


CHAPTER  III. 
Judith's  mother,  Claribel,  after 
having,  twenty-five  years  ago,  ac- 
companied her  husband  into  the 
principal  provinces  of  Arabia, 
Greece,  and  Spain,  came  with  him 
into  England.  Here  they  were  en- 
tertained near  the  sea-coast.  After 
leaving  them,  the  Jew  and  Claribel 
travelled  to  Stamford,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, where  they  found  the  Hebrew 
tribe  numerous  and  wealthy. 

In  this  town  Jocenus  met  with  a 
brother  of  his  wife,  reduced  to  in- 
digence through  the  unjust  conduct 
of  Earl  Warren,  Lord  of  Stamford, 
who  bad  just  released  him  from  a 
long  imprisonment ;  during  which, 
his  property  had  become  the  prey 
of  the  earl's  forces.  Two  of  his  three 
sons  had  been  destroyed  in  an  up- 
roar of  the  populace  ;  an  1  his  wife 
was  reduced,  by  grief  to  depression 
and  weakness. 

Jocenus  and  Claribel  undertook 
the  restoration  of  the  home  of  their 
relatives  ;  and  they  were  beginning 
to  taste  a  renewal  "of  past  comforts, 
when  both  sank  on  a  bed  of  death. 


I  The  child,  left  to  the  charity  of  their 
brother  and  sister,  was  in  a  sickly 
state,  and  was  placed  out  in  the 
care  of  a  nurse.  This  woman  neg- 
lected it,  and  it  died  while  she  was 
inebriated  with  liquor. 

The  nurse  lived  in  a  cottage  on 
the  high-lands  of  Lincolnshire,  to 
conceal  her  error  she  resorted  to  a 
noted  witch.  But,  as  she  was  go- 
in^  to  the  habitation  of  Myrza,  she 
spied  a  deformed  urchin  creeping 
about  the  ground.  The  abandoned 
woman,  seeing  no  individual  near, 
snatched  him  up,  and  bore  him  away. 
Claribel  and  Jocenus  took  up 
their  residence  in  Lincoln  ;  and, 
when  they  were  settled,  sent  for  the 
orphan  of  their  departed  friends. 
Both  were  astonished  to  see  him  so 
deformed  ;  and  could  not  recognise 
his  pale  features.  Yet  they  suspec- 
ted no  deception  ;  and  the  implor- 
ing looks  of  the  deformed  boy  were 
answered  by  pity  and  solicitude. 

Claribel  dieil  ;  leaving  with  Jo- 
cenus a  girl  of  two  years  old,  who 
was  extremely  beautiful,  affection- 
ate, and  gifted.  The  widowed 
mourner  devoted  his  heart  and 
wealth  to  his  daughter,  whom  her 
mother  had  named  Judith.  Claribel 
had  named  the  orphan  boy,  Gesta ; 
an>l,  it  had  been  her  wish,  that  her 
husband  shouhi educate  the  children 
himself,  and  that  he  should  make 
Gesta  his  mercantile  assistant. 
Every  wish  of  Claribel's  had  been 
held  sacred  by  the  Jew  :  and  when 
she  was  laid  in  the  grave,  the  cou- 
sins might  be  seen  day  after  day 
sitting  by  each  other's  side  at  his 
feet,  learning  the  language  of  their 
nation,  its  history,  and  the  story  of 
its  sufferings. 

When  Judith  was  twelve  years  of 
age,  she  received  from  her  father  a 
Persian  lute,  as  a  birth-day  gift; 
from  this  time  she  became  a  bard  of 
the  first  order.  Her  progress  was 
rapid  in  the  science  of  music,  under 
the  instructions  of  the  musicians  of 
the  synagogue ;  but  she  soon  left 
theirtuitionsto  follow  herunassisted 
genius,  which  vanquished  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  art  as  soon  as  they 
were  perceived,  and  raised  her  pow- 
er and  pathos  to  a  height  seldom 
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equalled:  and  never  surpassed. 
Among  the  persons  who  were  of  this 
opinion,  was  Lord  Hugh,  who  had 
been  introduced  to  the  young  Jew- 
ess, and  permitted  to  hear  for  him- 
self the  minstrelsy,  of  which  report 
had  spoken  in  such  glowing  terms. 

It  was  evening  ;  in  the  west,  the 
purple  clouds  were  piled  around  the 
setting  sun.  The  radiant  girl  sat 
on  the  broad  coping  of  the  balus- 
trade, that  bordered  a  low  terrace 
in  the  Jew's  garden.  Her  pure  face 
beamed  with  inspiration,  as  she 
struck  a  prelude  on  her  harp  ;  her 
figure,  so  eminently  graceful,  bend- 
ing over  the  golden  frame.  Never 
could  Lord  Hugh  forget  that  figure 
— the  enthusiasm  of  that  hour.  He 
was  entrammelled  by  the  romance 
of  his  feelings — by  the  place,  the 
words,  the  voice  ;  by  the  glowing 
loveliness  of  the  Jewess;  and  by  the 
intelligence  of  her  father.  Jocenus 
stood  by  the  knight,  listening  with 
a  heart  beating  fondly,  as  he  gazed 
on  his  beauteous  idol,  and  wished — 
oh,  how  he  wished  !— that  Claribel 
could  see  her  now.  But  Claribel 
was  lying  low  ;  and  little  did  the 
Jew  anticipate  that  this  fatal  intro- 
duction of  Lord  Hugh  would  prove 
the  means  of  her  child's  destruction. 

Gesta,  who  had  come  for  a  day 
from  a  distant  town,  where  he  tran- 
sacted business  for  his  uncle,  had 
thrown  himself  on  the  paving,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  Jewess,  and 
there  he  lay,  shuddering  under  the 
intensity  of  his  morbid  feelings. 

About  this  time,  the  ferocious 
earl  of  Lincoln,  having  failed  in  a 
predatory  excursion  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  returned  to  Lin- 
coln in  a  more  violent  humour  than 
usual ;  and  the  priest  of  his  house 
had  been  walking  by  the  grounds  of 
the  Jew,  and  had  heard  the  lays  of 
Judith;  he  had  said  to  the  earl, 
that  the  witch  on  the  hill,  by  the 
Jew's  quarter,  had  such  a  sweet 
voice,  as  no  mortal  could  hear  with- 
out tears.  The  earl  took  advantage 
of  this;  and  the  innocent  Judith 
would  speedily  have  been  consigned 
to  a  dungeon  as  a  sorceress,  but  for 
the  interference  of  Lord  Hugh. 

His  kindness  sank  too  deep  into 


the  heart  of  the  Jewess,  and  she 
cherished  a  gratitude  fatal  to  her 
peace.  Lord  Hugh  married  the 
lady  to  whom  the  king  had  contrac- 
ted him  :  and  Judith  languished  on 
the  borders  of  eternity.  Gesta, 
during  this  period,  was  happily  for 
himself,  at  a  distance  from  the  Jew's 
house.  His  acute  feelings  were 
spared  much  anguish.  Jocenus  had 
warehouses  at  Boston,  a  town  thirty 
miles  down  the  river  Wytham,  and 
there,  as  well  as  at  Newark,  his 
nephew  spent  the  principal  part  of 
his  time. 

To  divert  the  mind  of  Judith,  and 
to  gratify  his  luxurious  taste,  as 
well  as  to  evince  his  fondness  for  his 
daughter,  the  Jew  brought  over 
continental  workmen,  and  fitted  up 
a  complete  range  of  apartments  at 
the  back  of  his  residence,  in  a  style 
half  Moresco,  half  English — lofty, 
airy,  rich — with  eastern  furniture 
and  ornaments ;  suitable  for  the 
bower  of  a  being  like  her  for  whom 
it  was  intended. 

One  day,  the  merchant  brought  to 
this  bower  a  beautiful  boy,  and  pre- 
sented him  to  Judith,  to  see  if  she 
would  know  who  he  was.  Her  heart 
fluttered  as  she  gazed  upon  his  tall 
form,  habited  in  a  pink  camlet  frock. 
She  drew  him  towards  her. 

1  What  is  your  name,  pretty  boy  ?' 

'  No,' interrupted  her  father,  '  he 
shall  not  tell  you  his  name  ;  you  are 
to  guess  it. ' 

Judith  looked  at  his  features  ;  in 
his  lustrous  eyes  rested  almost  as 
settled  a  delight  as  they  might  hope 
to  wear  in  the  regions  above.  It  was 
an  untarnished  delight,  that  carried 
the  feelings  of  Judith  at  onceheaven- 
ward,  where  all  is  angelic  love.  She 
kissed  his  eyelids,  and  passed  one 
arm  about  his  waist. 

'  You  can  hardly  see  his  face,'  said 
the  Jew,  '•  these  feathers  shade  it.' 
And  he  removed  from  the  boy's  head 
a  velvet  cap,  attached  to  one  side  of 
which  was  a  black  plume,  that  well 
contrasted  his  bright  cheek.  The 
Jewess  bent  over  him  in  tears,  and 
said. 

1  It  is  Sir  Hugh— the  heir  of  Lady 
Helen !' 

The  Jew  was  agitated  as  he  stroked 
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the  boy's  fair  hair,  which  was  of  the 
colour  of  the  golden  sea  sand,  when 
the  sun  is  lighting  up  its  diamonds. 

'It  is  he,'  said  he.  'I  saw  him 
at  play,  and  have  brought  him  hither 
on  the  promise  of  a  sweet  song  of 
Palestine,  which  you  must  sing  to 
him  for  his  father's  sake.  You  know 
where  your  father  is,  Hugh,  do  you 
not  V 

'  Yes,'  he  answered  ;  CI  know  he 
is  in  the  Holy  land,  and  when  I  am 
a  man  I  will  go  and  search  for  him.' 

'  Then  you  mean  to  be  a  knight, 
and  not  a  priest,  Hugh  ?'  said  the 
Jew. 

'  I  will  not  be  priest,'  said  the  boy  ; 
'  but  I  will  be  as  brave  a  knight  as 
my  father,  and  say  my  beads  for  the 
love  of  heaven.' 

Judith  smiled,  and  the  Jew  laugh- 
ed. Judith  soon  loved  the  boy  ;  and 
he  in  the  care  of  an  evil  man,  was 
never  happy  but  by  her  side.  The 
Jew  was  compelled  to  regulate  the 
child's  visits  with  caution,  fearful  of 
the  malignancy  of  the  prior. 

'  Tell  me,'  Judith  would  say,  '  darl- 
ing Hugh,  what  shall  I  sing  to  thee  ? 
Shall  I  rise  early  in  the  morning  to 
learn  the  lark's  strain  ;  or  shall  I 
wait  in  the  garden  to  hear  the  night- 
ingale, and  get  some  spirit  to  teach 
me  how  to  imitate  its  wonderful  ca- 
dences, so  mournful  with  bliss  ?  Darl- 
ing boy  !  I  will  learn  for  thee  the 
music  of  winds  and  waters  ;  and  my 
harp  shall  sound  as  sweet  as  Druid 
harps  of  old,  that  monks  tell,  were 
hung  on  the  branches  of  haunted 
trees,  and  played  without  mortal 
touch.' 

To  such  extravagance,  the  boy 
would  reply  fancifully,  clinging 
around  her  neck  with  enthusiasm — 
an  enthusiasm,  so  fresh  and  happy, 
that  many  an  older  heart  might  have 
envied  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
'  I  SHALL  not  come  back,'  said  the 
Jew  to  his  daughter,  '  until  I  have 
seen  the  bishop.  After  I  leave  the 
hall  of  Judaism,  I  shall  proceed  to 
the  palace,  that  no  time  may  be  lost. 
Be  not  alarmed,  sweetest  child  !  I 
shall  be  late  to-night ;  for  there  will 
be  banqueting  in  the  hall  of  the  pa- 


lace, and  I  may  have  some  difficulty 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  Gros- 
teste. ' 

Judith  hung  on  his  shoulder ;  she 
had  never  felt  so  apprehensive  be- 
fore. Her  alarm  was  visible  on  her 
countenance,  and  her  father  averted 
his  eye  from  her,  for  he  could  not 
tell  her  her  fears  were  groundless. 

'Do  not  go  to-day,  father!'  she 
entreated  ;  but  he  was  firm  ;  for  he 
had  received  information  that  the 
earl  was  preparing  to  execute  hi3 
threats,  and  that  the  prior  was  urg- 
ing on  the  former  in  the  path  of  vio- 
lence. The  hound  whined  about  his 
master's  feet  as  though  he  was  tak- 
ing a  final  farewell  ;  and,  as  the 
merchant  glanced  around  the  scene 
which  he  had  created,  he  felt  his 
heart  sink  with  a  presentiment  that 
he  should  never  see  it  again  in  hap- 
piness.— It  was  a  presentiment  too 
well  fulfilled  ! 

After  he  had  departed,  Judith 
called  her  cousin  Gesta  into  the 
saloon. 

1  Cousin,'  said  she,  '  difficulty 
and  danger  surround  us. — Are  the 
storehouses  and  the  offices  safely 
fastened.' 

'  They  are,  Judith,'  said  he. 

'  What  do  you  think  V  she  in- 
quired. '  Is  there  much  cause  for 
fear  ?  Will  my  dear  father  return 
safely?  Hark  !  What  is  the  matter?' 

A  noise  in  the  street  made  the 
Jewess  turn  pale,  as  she  sank  on  the 
cushions. 

1  The  followers  of  Earl  Warren, 
and  others, are  pouring  into  the  city 
for  the  banquet  this  evening,'  said 
Gesta.  As  he  spoke  the  cries  of  the 
soldiers  could  be  distinguished — '  A 
Warren  ! — a  Beauchamp  !'  &c. 

'  Go  and  see  if  the  court-gate  be 
secure,  cousin  !'  exclaimed  Judith. 
He  went  to  assure  her  min  1  ;  for 
she  trembled  :  although  he  knew 
that  Caleb  had  undertaken  to  fasten 
it  after  the  merchant. 

'  I  must  see  Myrza,'  muttered 
Gesta,  as  he  crossed  the  court.  '  I 
know  it  was  Lord  Hugh  whom  I  per- 
ceived this  morning,  leaning  against 
our  garden  wall,  outside.  And  if  it 
were — ' 
i     He  moved  to  the  gate  that  opened 
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into  the  main  street  of  the  Jew's 
quarter — on  the  verge  of  it — anil 
passed  through  quickly,  when  he 
was  startled  by  the  spectral  figure 
of  the  witch  close  to  him.  It  seem- 
ed to  him  she  had  followed  him 
through  the  gate  ;  and  he  addres- 
sed her,  saying  —  '  Whence  woman! 
in  the  prophet's  name — have  you 
sprung  from  so  unexpectedly  ?  And 
whit  could  you  seek  here  !' 

She  laid  her  handson  his,  drawing 
him  within  the  court,  and  put  her 
mouth  and  chin  close  to  his  ear, 
■while  every  nerve  of  his  body  stir- 
red in  its  place,  under  the  influence 
of  a  repugnance  which  was  awaken- 
ed in  his  breast,  when  she  chose  to 
to  make  approaches  to  familiarity 
with  him. 

'  I  seek  you,'  she  said.  '  0  youth, 
what  will  be— will  be.  Come  to  my 
to  er — all  is  prepared.  The  raven 
croaks — the  owl  hoots — the  hie 
burns  !'  She  raised  her  wand,  and 
drew  up  her  form,  the  thinness  of 
which  was  set  off  by  a  much  worn 
pelisse  and  gown  of  black  serge. 
'  Come — come,' — she  repeated  earn- 
estly— '  you  shall  be  my  successor — 
and  a  greater  magician  than  ever 
wielded  a  magic  wand  !' 

'  Psha  !  I  have  told  you  often, 
woman,'  said  Gesta,  '  that  I  will 
have  no  part  in  your  mysteries.' 

'  Speak  low — hush  !'  she  exclaim- 
ed, glancing  her  fiery  eye  around, 
under  a  scarlet  mantle  that  covered 
her  unkempt  red  hair  :  'such  things 
are  not  for  common  ears.  You 
know,'  she  resumed  in  a  whisper, 
1  that  I  can  raise  you  above  human- 
ity !' 

Gesta  shook  her  head  and  said, 
'  No  Myrza — no,  no  !  You  could 
not  prevent  the  suffering  the  pain 
which  I  have  seen  you  surfer  ;  how 
can  you  lift  me  above  suffering  ? 
You  cough  fearlully,  all  your  magic 
cannot  relieve  you  !  You  waste  with 
that  flow  of  blood  from  your  chest — 
you  cannot  stop  it !  You  are  fam- 
ished for  want  of  bread — you  cannot 
supply  yourself  ?  You  lost  your 
only  child,  you  say — and  you  can- 
not restore  it  to  your  arms  !  No, 
Myrza  ;  you  cannot  raise  yourself 
above  humanity,  therefore  you  can- 
not raise  vie.  ." 


The  witch  exclaimed  malignantly, 
1  Dare  you  deny  my  power  {  Fool  ! 
Madman  !  I  will  thicken  thy  blood 
with  fen-dews,  and  make  thy  joints 
stirless  in  their  sockets  !  I  will  blast 
thee  into — no,  no,'  she  continued, 
'  I  will  not  hurt  him  ; — how  can  I  ! 
My  own  child  might  have  been  like 
him  !'  Her  eye  rolled  fiercely  in 
frenzy ;  and  Gesta  experienced  a 
sensation  of  alarm,  which  was  turn- 
ed into  some  feeling  akin  to  pity, 
when  her  fury  subsided,  and  her 
thoughts  played  around  the  chord 
which  had  been  stricken. 

'  There  it  is,'  she  said.  '  The  loss 
of  him,  who  was  to  have  been  to  me 
— what  now  you  must  be — has  eaten 
up  my  heart !  Never  has  his  tongue 
called  me  mother  !  that  name,  per- 
haps he  gives  to  a  stranger,  while  I 
am  desolate  !  When  I  lie  upon  my 
straw  pallet,  and  winds  blow,  and 
rains  fall,  he  does  not  tend  me,  as 
sons  should  !  When  I  gasp  his  name 
he  answers  me  not  !  And  when  I 
petition  for  food,  to  them  who  will 
not  £ive  it — because  I  am  a  witch 
— he  never  wrings  it  from  them  !' 
A  burst  of  tears  followed  these 
words,  interrupted  by  the  convul- 
sions of  internal  pain.  Gesta  at- 
tempted to  console  her,  but  she 
waved  him  back  with  violence,  and 
stamped  her  foot  on  the  stones. 

When  the  fit  subsided,  the  witch 
leaned  against  the  wall  of  the  Jew's 
courtyard  in  exhaustion  ;  but  she 
contrived  to  speak,  gasping  forth 
her  words  at  intervals — 

1  If  you — will  follow — my  direc- 
tions— you  shall  be  mighty.  To  have 
my  favour — is — a — '  here  a  choking 
attack  of  her  cough  came  on  ;  the 
moment  it  was  overcome,  she  went 
on,  '  1  will  not  be  denied  !  What 
will  be— will  be.  You  are  fated  to 
succeed  me — I  see  it  in  the  setting 
of  your  eye,  and  in  the  lines  of  your 
forehead.  Come  before  the  midnight 
bells  are  rung  in  the  monasteries  : 
for,  when  the  moon  is  in  the  mid- 
sky,  we  must  commune  with  spirits. 

'  Woman  !'  interrupted  Gesta, 
'  why  you  have  conceived  so  deter- 
mined a  partiality  to  me,  I  know 
not.  Perhaps  you  know  not  your- 
self. One  thing  is  certain — I  am  not 
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to  be  seduced  into  becoming  a 
wizard — neither  by  entreaties  nor 
by  threats.  I  have  my  own  anxieties 
and  sorrows,  and  they  are  heavier 
than  those  of  mankind  generally. 
Weshall  he  observed.  Where,'  head- 
ded,  looking  without  the  court,  '  is 
the  sigil  which  you  promised  me  V 

'  I  have  brought  a  charm  most 
potent  for  you,'  replied  the  witch, 
'you  shall  have  it  to-night,  when — ' 

*  No  more  of  that,'  said  Gesta.  'I 
am  wearied  of  the  idea  !  Only  give 
me  the  aid  which  you  long  ago  en- 
gaged to  give  me  ;  and  for  which, 
see,  I  can  liberally  reward  you.' 
And  he  held  up  before  her  a  purse, 
and  rattled  the  coin  within. 

'  Put  it  back  within  your  sleeve  !' 
she  exclaimed  with  scorn,  turning 
from  him,  her  breath  free,  but  still 
short.  '  I  could  get  you  the  keys  of 
whole  mines  of  gold,  which  lie  in 
the  earth,  under  your  feet,  if  gold 
be  your  idol  !' 

1  Gold  is  not  my  idol,'  he  said. 
'  But  take  my  money — the  whole  of 
it,  and  give  me  the  sigil  to-night ; 
you  can  buy  what  you  need  with  it, 
for  your  comforts.  You  have  shown 
me  kindness,  Myrza,  however  mis- 
taken it  be  ;  believe  me,  I  am  not  so 
loved  as  to  overlook  this  on  your 
part.     Take  the  p u rse. ' 

'  I  will  not!  Never  shall  sordid 
gift  of  yours  cross  this  hand  of  mine. ' 

'  I  beseech  you,  take  it,'  repeated 
Gesta,  '  to  buy  meat,  drink,  and 
clothing,  which  you  so  much  need.' 

'Youth!'  she  exclaimed,  'who 
will  sell  me  these  things  for  money  ? 
Will  Catholics  \  Nay  ;  they  will  say, 
she  is  a  witch  !  aroint— and  they  will 
cross  themselves,  and  leave  me  to 
starve.  All  will  not  do  so;  but  I 
know  not  where  to  find  those  who 
will  not.  Are  Jews  more  charitable 
to  me  ?  No,  no  -  put  by  your  purse.' 

'  Since  it  must  be  so,'  cried  the 
youth,  tucking  it  within  the  sleeve 
of  his  garberdine.  '  Well,  Myrza, 
at  midnight  I  will  come  to  you. 
Lord  Hugh  is — I  suppose  you  know 
— returned.' 

'Earl  or  churl,'  she  said,  'are 
alike  to  Myrza.  The  swineherd's 
slave,  and  the  fenman's  serf,  are  as 
much  to  me  as  these  nobles  and ' 


princes,  whi^h  the  world  raves  about 
like  a  drunkard  in  his  sleep.  Yes, 
and  they  are  more  tome;  because 
they  suffer  under  oppression  from 
these  high-born  lords.  A  churl  has 
given  to  me  a  manchet  of  bread, 
when  I  have  been  hungry,  and  a  cup 
of  ale  when  I  have  been  thirsty  ;  but 
nobles  let  me  die  parched.  Churls 
curse — but  throw  me  a  cast-off  man- 
tle for  my  body  ;  nobles  curse  too — 
and  leave  me  to  the  bitter  blast 
without  defence.  Awaken  your 
thoughts  ;  teach  them  the  greatness 
of  your  destiny  :  you  shall  be  above 
emperors  and  popes  !' 

'  You  forget,  woman,'  said  Gesta, 
'  that  I  told  you  what  had  occurred 
between  me  and  the  confessor  of 
this  Lord  Hugh,  as  the  good  priest 
was  on  his  way  to  Palestine — but 
you  do  not  hear  what  I  say.' 

Again  stretching  out  her  wand, 
the  witch  exclaimed, '  No,  my  adopt- 
ed successor,  my  thoughts  are  where 
the  magic  circle  awaits  you  ;  where 
the  snakes  of  Hela  sleep  ;  where  the 
misletoe,  plucked  from  the  oak,  lies 
surrounded  by  charmed  rire.'  Her 
sunken  eyes  flamed  with  enthusiasm, 
as  she  concluded  these  words,  and 
turned  away  from  him.  Gesta,  after 
he  had  secured  the  gate,  passed 
through  the  storehouses  to  feed  the 
horses  and  hounds,  and  to  perform 
other  duties  ;  after  which,  he  re-en- 
tered the  house,  and  retired  to  his 
own  chamber,  meditating  upon  his 
engagement  with  that  mysterious 
woman  who  had  left  him. 

The  Jew  had  not  only  educated 
the  intellect  of  his  daughter,  but 
also  her  imagination.  Up-m  the  wall 
were  hung  Arabian  and  Hebrew  ly- 
rics, in  letter  of  goid  on  Egyptian 
paper  ;  and  near  them  were  suspend- 
ed two  instruments  of  music,  one  of 
six  the  other  of  eight  strings,  upon 
which  the  two  maidens  of  the  Jewish 
lady  often  played,  accompanying 
their  mistress  in  sacred  airs. 

The  civil  law  of  the  Jews  forbade 
the  use  of  images  ;  but  Jocenus  little 
regarded  the  prohibition  ;  and  sta 
tuary  was  prevalent  among  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  in  the  palace,  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  temple. 

'  Beloved  daughter,'  said  the  mer- 
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chant,  when  he  led  her  into  this 
gallery,  '  our  tribe  are  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  self-preservation  to  dis- 
turb my  variations  on  the  customs 
of  our  brethren  ;  and,  were  they  not, 
we  have  no  visitors  :   none  but  our- 
selves can  tell   what  is  within  this 
house.     Here,  away  from  the  strife 
of  the  world,  you,  my  fair  girl,  may 
spend  some  happy  hours,   when  the 
weather   does   not    permit    you    to 
wander  in  your  garden,    which  is 
your  favourite  resort.     See,  in  each 
side   of  your  oriel's   recess  I  have 
placed  a  gilded  pedestal,  inscribed 
with  your  favourite  Scripture  sen- 
tences in  Hebrew  ;  and,  on  each  pe- 
destal I  have  poised  a  winged  angel 
on  tiptoe,  in  the  act  of  night ;  each 
angel  four  feet  high,  of  silver,  hold- 
ing wax  lights.     Between  the  pedes- 
tals, under  that  stained  glass,  rests 
my  Judith's  ottoman  of  crimson  vel- 
vet,   and   before  it   stands  a   little 
ebony  table,  scrolled  in  silver  lilies 
and  roses,  for  your  music,  books,  or 
work.     Among  the   figures  ranged 
down    each    side    of    the    gallery's 
length,   I   have    provided    vases  of 
semi-transparent      alabaster,      and 
other    beautiful   substances,  which 
your  cousin   Gesta   has   filled  with 
plants  to  delight  you.'     The  Jew 
pointed  out  the   principal    statues 
which  he  had  brought  from  Italy 
and   Greece,    and    descanted  upon 
their  merits.     The  Jewess  listened 
with  all  her  soul  awake  ;  her  melan- 
choly eyes  filled  with  a  dreamy  de- 
light, and  she  seemed  to  belong  to  a 
better  age. 

1  Ah,  dear  father,'  said  she.  'what 
an  exceeding  art  is  this  !  which  pro- 
duces such  imitations  of  the  finest 
of  Jehovah's  works  !  The  marble  is 
not  dumb  to  me ;  neither  is  it  cold. 
The  eyelids  of  stone  are  soul-spirit- 
ed ;  the  stirless  lips,  spirit-touched. 
The  first  tell  me  of  an  intellectual 
calmness  that  is  immutable  ;  the  last 
speak  of  the  deep  stillness  of  pas- 
sions departed  :  whose  morals  are 
treasured  under  the  serene  expanse 
of  the  forehead,  where  seems  to  rest 
all  that  my  spirit  thirsts  to  know.' 

'Yes,'  said  the  Jew,  '  here  my 
Judith  may  sit    surrounded    with 


classic  images  of  beauty — here  her 
imagination  may  acquire  symmetry 
and  grandeur— and  here  her  ide; -• 
may  become  enlarged,  to  apprehend 
more  of  that  Eternal  Mind  which  in- 
vented the  first  models  of  all  that 
she  admires  below.' 

Judith,  while  her  father  was  at- 
the  bishop's  palace,  in  danger,  en- 
tered the  library,  which  was  con- 
nected with  one  end  of  the  saloon, 
and  passed  under  the  silken  hang- 
ings between  the  pillars  into  the 
gallery.  There,  she  threw  herself 
on  the  ottoman  under  the  stained 
window,  the  rich  tints  of  which  en- 
hanced her  glowing  beauty,  while 
she  recalled  to  memory  many  a 
sweet  hour,  now  doomed  to  return 
no  more. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Fearful  and  flushed,   Judith  re- 
mained on  the   ottoman  during  the 
most  part  of  this   afternoon.     The 
tears   were  springing   to  her   eyes, 
and  often  she  turned  her  head,  lis- 
tening for  her  father's  step — which 
came  not.     She  felt  it  impossible  to 
break  from   the   spells  of  memory 
which  enchained  her  mind.     All  the 
merchant's  love  and  care  appeared 
in   the  brightest  colours.      All  the 
leisure  that  he  had   been  able  to 
snatch   from    trade,   had   been  de- 
voted to  herself  and  her  cousin.  The 
information  of  his   mind  had  given 
wings  to  many  an  intellectual  hour. 
Upon  this  ottoman  she  had  leaned 
on  his   breast,    while   he   described 
her  mother,  and   speculated   upon 
the  ecstasy  of  a  future  meeting  with 
Claribel  in  the  bowers  of  paradise. 
By  the  gilded  table  of  the  library, 
she  had  stood  listening,  dumb  with 
wonder,  while  he  turned  over  many 
a    valuable   manuscript,    and    dis- 
coursed upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  na- 
tions, upon  the  fulfilment  of  Hebrew 
prophecies,  and  upon  the  origin  and 
progress  in  this  benighted  world,  of 
that  grand  truth,   the   ONENESS  of 
the  Deity.      In  the  saloon,    on  his 
cushion,   he  had   sat  listening  with 
the  ear  of  a  poet,  to  her  cantos,  sang 
with  the  harp,  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage ;  and  his  praises  had  encour- 
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aged  Judith's  two  maidens  in  the 
choruses,  which  his  finely  instructed 
voice  had  aided  ;  '  Praise  the  Lord 
for  ever,  the  God  of  the  whole  earth 
is  he  !'  In  these  words  Judith 
seemed  to  hear  that  manly  voice 
once  more  rising  around,  echoed 
back  by  the  roof — it  brought  tears 
from  her  eyes,  she  clasped  her 
hands,  and  exclaimed  to  herself,  'If, 
0,  if  he  should  be  in  danger,  my 
heavenly  Father  shield  him  !' 

Her  two  maidens  entered  with 
refreshments,  of  which  they  en- 
treated her  to  partake,  with  ex- 
pressions of  kindness.  Judith 
thanked  them,  and  endeavoured  to 
taste  the  delicacies  they  brought ; 
but  anxiety  had  deprived  her  of  her 
appetite.  Keturab,  a  dark  girl,  of 
spirit,  presented  before  her  lady  a 
tray,  containing  a  roll  of  rice  bread: 
apearl-handled  knife,  a  silver  spoon, 
and  a  fanciful  silver  dish,  raised  on 
four  lions,  with  pearl  handles,  era- 
mitting  a  delicious  steam  from  a 
compound  of  the  flesh  of  delicate 
birds. 

Judith  raised  the  half-filled  spoon 
to  her  lips,  but,  her  father  in  dan- 
ger prevented  her  from  swallowing 
the  liquid.  Keturah  was  dismissed 
with  this  part  of  the  repast ;  and 
Belaset  placed  a  silver  tray  on  the 
ebony  table,  and  handed  from  it  a 
gold  cup  of  the  richest  wine,  spiced 
to  the  taste  of  the  Jewess  heiress 
with  nicety.  But  this  Judith  refus- 
ed. Belaset  then  replaced  the  cup  on 
the  tray  in  the  midst  of  an  inviting 
collection  of  cakes  of  preserves, 
sweetmeats,  and  foreign  fruit. 

Shortly  after,  being  left  alone, 
the  Jewess  resumed  her  meditations, 
when  Gesta  approached  her.  His 
cadaverous  features  wore  their  deep- 
est gloom,  as  with  abruptness  he 
addressed  her : — 

'  Your  father  has  sent  Caleb  from 
the  hall,  and  is  gone  to  the  palace, 
we  shall  soon  know  our  fate.' 

'  And  where  is  Caleb  V  faltered 
Judith. 

'  Below  in  the  court,'  said  Gesta  : 
who  added,  'he  seems  to  think, 
that,  in  a  few  weeks  we  shall  have 
to  leave  this  residence.' 

Gesta  meant  days,  or  hours,  but 
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durst  not  alarm  his  supposed  rela- 
tive by  expressing  his  fears  of  the 
nearness  of  the  evil. 

'  Ah,  no  '  exclaimed  Judith,  '  I 
will  believe  Caleb  is  too  apprehen- 
sive. It  would  break  my  heart  to 
be  torn  from  these  scenes.  Remem- 
ber, Gesta,  in  this  abode  you  and  I 
have  grown  to  maturity  together  ; 
here,  your  aunt,  my  mother,  died  ; 
here,  she  bequeathed  us  to  my  fa- 
ther's love  ;  and  here,  that  father's 
love  has  poured  for  us  its  never  ceas- 
ing streams  from  day  to  day.  Could 
you  bear  to  go  hence  ?' 

'To  me,'  replied  Gesta,  'all  places 
are  alike  ;  and  no  place  is  blissful 
but  the  grave.' 

Judith  was  ignorant  of  the  real 
state  of  Gesta's  feelings  towards  her, 
and  she  said  to  him, — 

'  I  think,  cousin,  that  of  late  you 
have  grown  reserved  towards  me. 
There  was  a  time  when  you  impart- 
ed to  me  whatever  interested  or 
pained  you ;  and  I  rejoiced  when 
you  rejoiced,  and  wept  when  you 
were  sorrowful.  But  now,  you  cher- 
ish a  grief — '  Gesta  paced  the  cen- 
tre of  the  gallery  before  her  ;  and 
Judith  added,  '  I  am  afraid  that  I 
have  lost  the  friendship  of  my  early 
companion  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  a  loss 
indeed  !' 

'  No,  Judith,'  cried  Gesta,  '  it  is 
I  who  am  unworthy  of  your  friend- 
ship !  How  unworthy,  you  little 
know.'  And  he  shuddere  1  with 
hatred  of  himself. 

4  Had  I  talents,'  he  said,  '  since  I 
am  denied  the  ordinary  person  of 
humanity,  I  might  be  happier.' 
And  he  walked  backwards  and  for- 
wards. 

'  Why  are  you  so  discontented  ? 
said  Judith.  '  Why  do  you  reproach 
Jehovah  V 

1  You  cannot  tell — how  should 
you  V  exclaimed  Gesta.  '  You,  the 
lovely,  the  gifted  !  You  could  never 
guess  at  a  despair  like  mine.  Look 
at  me,  Judith!'  he  said,  'am  I 
superhuman  in  mind  that  I  should 
not  loathe  myself ;  and  wear  out  day 
and  night  longing  for  death  !' 

He  covered  his  features  with  his 
hands. 

'  Cousin  !'  said  Judith,  rising,  and 
removing  his  hands  from  his  face. 
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•  Call  me  not  cousin,'  said  he  ;  '  I 
am  a  slave — a  repti  e  !' 

'  If  I  do  not  call  you  cousin,  I 
shall  adopt  the  dearer  epithet — 
brother. ' 

He  was  melted  by  these  words  of 
Judith,  and  more  wben  she  recalled 
with  a  silver  flow  of  utterance,  their 
childish  play,  and  their  dreams  of 
fancy. 

'  0  bethink  thee  of  our  many  sweet 
communings  together,  concerning 
the  secrets  of  universal  nature.  Be- 
think thee  of  our  poetry,  our  songs, 
our  tears,  drawn  up  by  moonlight's 
ravishment  from  our  hearts.  Be- 
think thee  of  the  love  we  have  given 
to  tlowers.  Hath  not  the  soft  leaf 
of  the  heartsease,  the  golden  threads 
of  the  lily,  the  fairy  perfection  of  the 
forest  tiuwers  which  thy  hand  has 
culled  for  me  so  oft — have  not  these 
been  to  thee  unfailing  volumes  of 
knowledge  and  delight  V  In  this 
style  she  spoke  to  him  ;  then  went 
to  a  vase  of  porous  earth,  placed  be- 
tween two  marble  figures,  one  of  a 
male,  the  other  of  a  female,  and  took 
from  it  three  flowers — the  crocus, 
the  violet,  and  the  daisy — and  put 
them  in  bis  hand. 

*  Consider  the  flowers  of  the  field 
how  they  grow. '  Her  serious  look 
gave  tenfold  effect  to  these  words. 
She  said  no  more.  They  had  learnt 
to  think  and  feel  together.  There 
was  an  intelligence  of  the  soul  be- 
tween them. 

He  gazed  on  the  three  flowers  and 
then  at  her. 

1  How  childhood  loves  creation  !' 
said  he.  '  Once  I  sought  such  gems 
as  these  with  avidity,  and  welcomed 
the  lessons  they  taught.  But  now, 
of  what  avail  is  it  that  I  look  on 
them  ?  I  cannot  imitate  their  low- 
liness, innocence,  perfection,  happi- 
ness !  Yon  figures  have  caught  my 
eye  and  they  speakto  me  in  a  louder, 
voice  than  these  flowers.  The  female 
figure  seems  to  image  you,  the  other, 
O  how  vile  appears  myself  before  it. 
Do  but  note  the  contrast,  my  cousin.' 
He  yielded  to  strong  agony,  and  his 
spirits  bowed  under  the  idea  of  his 
inferiority. 

'  Little  did  I  think  to  see  you  so 
unhappy  !'  said  Judith.   '  Be  assured 


ithat  you  give  way  to  illusions.  You 
|are  beloved:  intelligent  and  pros- 
perous in  your  circumstances  ;  what 
more  could  you  desire?1 

'  Beloved  !  beloved  !  by  whom  !' 

'By  your  uncle,  by  me,'  said 
Judith. 

'  By  you  !'  Gesta  exclaimed. 

'  Yes,  byme,'cried  Judith.  'There 
is  no  one  on  earth  so  dear  to  me  as 
thyself,  except  my  father.' 

Quick  as  lightning,  the  blood 
rushed  from  the  heart  of  Gesta  to 
his  cheek,  and  back  to  his  heart. 
His  despairing  eye,  lit  up  with  trans- 
port,and  hisvoice  trembled  with  joy. 

'  What  !'  cried  he  ;  'is  the  mean 
Gesta,  so  high  in  your  affections  V 

His  manner  of  expressing  this 
speech  would  have  informed  Judith 
of  the  truth,  had  not  a  feeling  at 
this  instant  revived,  with  force,  and 
confused  her.  Yes  ;  another  indi- 
vidual, now  numbered  with  the  dead, 
was  dearer  to  her  than  Gesta,  though, 
less  dear  than  her  father.  She  sigh- 
ed as  she  remembered  Lord  Hugh. 
Her  love  for  him  had  been  high- 
wrought  sentiment,  but  it  had 
strengthened  with  her  strength,  and 
had  completely  engaged  her  heart. 

The  Jewess  was  disturbed;  but 
passed  into  the  library.  Hope  was 
extinguished  in  Gesta's  breast,  as 
soon  as  kindled.  He  imagined  that 
now  she  had  seen  his  passion,  and 
treated  it  with  contempt.  But  be- 
fore she  left  the  library,  Judith 
stood  beneath  the  hangings  between 
the  pillars,  and  smiled  on  him,  in- 
viting him  to  follow  her  into  the  sa- 
loon. He  could  not  deceive  him- 
self:  'She  knows  not— cares  not  — 
whether  I  love  her  or  no.'  This  was 
the  sentiment  of  his  breast ;  and  he 
suffered  the  most  poignant  revwlsion 
of  the  feelings  ;  and  the  smile  which 
she  had  intended  should  heal  his 
heart  only  caused  its  wounds  to 
rankle  intolerably. 

J  udith  retired  forthe  present  from 
Gesta's  sight ;  but  to  his  mental  vi- 
sion she  still  was  present.  His  eyes 
remained  riveted  to  the  spot  where 
she  had  just  stood. 

1  Ah,  that  the  former  days  could 
return!'  he  exclaimed:  'when  I 
could  be  free  as  she  was  :  when  we 
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ranged  the  garden  and  field  toge- 
ther.' He  gazed  on  the  crocus,  vio- 
let, and  daisy,  which  he  still  held  in 
his  hand,  and  which  Judith  had 
placed  there  for  his  instruction  : 
1  Silent  monitors  !'  said  he.  '  Modest 
teachers  !  ye  shall  lie  next  my  heart, 
and  there  wither,  where  a  passion 
for  her  who  gave  ye  to  me  is  con- 
suming life  and  peace.'  The  three 
spring-flowers  were  disposed  of  as 
he  said,  while  he  was  seized  with  a 
shaking  that  resembled  an  ague-fit, 
and  his  sharp  visage  grew  more  pal- 
lid. 'She  smiled  on  me  in  pity ,'  said 
he.  '  My  deformities  make  her 
compassionate  me.  Oh,  I  would 
rather  endure  her  hate  than  her 
pity  !'  In  this  strain  he  soliloquised, 
tormenting  himself  with  the  errone- 
ous supposition  that  she  had  observ- 
ed to  herself  the  disproportion  of  his 
figure,  at  the  instant  when  she  paus- 
ed beneath  the  curtains.  He  hated 
the  day,  since  its  light  increased  his 
admiration  by  enhancing  the  per- 
fection of  the  queen  of  this  bower, 
yet  destroyed  every  chance  of  his 
success,  by  exhibiting  to  her  his 
malformation. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
There  was  a  playful  tapping  at  the 
door  of  the  saloon,  and  Judith  has- 
tened to  admit  her  favourite,  Sir 
Hugh.  He  bounded  into  her  arms, 
and  looked  important. 

'  My  blessed  boy  !'  exclaimed  the 
Jewess.     '  Welcome,  ever  welcome  !' 

His  hands  were  place  1  each  side 
her  face  ;  and  as  he  met  her  look  she 
was  surprised  to  see  his  eyes  spark- 
ling proudly,  and  his  mouth  dim- 
pling with  pleasure,  while  his  frame 
quivered  under  sensations  of  excite- 
ment, within  the  circle  of  her  en- 
wreathing  arms.  She  had  sat  down 
by  a  fire-hearth,  guarded  like  that 
of  the  library,  and  had  drawn  him 
to  her  lap  before  her. 

They  were  an  exquisite  pair  ;  the 
boy  graceful,  the  maiden  beautiful. 
His  hair  mingled  in  softness,  with 
her  raven  curls,  like  sunbeams  on  a 
thunder  cloud. 

'I  have  something  to  tell  you,' 
said  he  ;  '  and  you  shall  guess  what 
it  is.'    For  some  time  he  excited  her 


curiosity,  until  she  pretended  pique. 

'  Come  then,'  said  he,  '  I  must  let 
you  know  that  I  saw  a  stranger  sit- 
ting on  a  bank  of  the  priory  green 
this  afternoon.  What  do  you  think 
was  his  dress  ?' 

'  Provoking  child  !'  said  the  Jew- 
ess, '  how  should  I  know?' 

Hugh  was  subtle  in  prolonging  his 
amusement ;  after  stimulating  her 
curiosity,  he  said — 

1  If  1  were  to  put  on  such  a  dress 
as  he  wore,  I  should  do  it  this  way  : 
— my  esquire  should  bring  my  sab- 
batynes,  that  is  my  steel  clogs ;  and 
when  they  were  fastened  on  my  feet, 
he  should  cover  my  shins  with 
greaves  ;  next,  he  should  hand  me 
the  cuisses.  and  the  overlapping 
pieces  for  below  my  waist,  which  are 
the  tuillettes.' 

'  Why,  it  was  a  knight  you  saw  !' 
cried  Judith.  Hugh  went  on  with 
a  smile — 

'  1  have  only  put  on  my  dress  up 
to  the  waist,  yet.  Now,  my  esquire 
— so  ready — clasp  on  my  cuirass,' 
and  the  boy  straitened  his  figure, 
and  made  his  chest  more  prominent, 
pointing,  to  indicate  the  breastplate. 
His  aspect  assumed  so  much  manli- 
ness, and  his  attitude  expressed  so 
visibly  the  valorous  spirit  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father,  that  Ju- 
dith could  not  refrain  from  catching 
him  to  her  beating  heart ;  but  he 
broke  away  from  her,  saying — 

'  The  vambraces  are  put  on  ;'  he 
pointed  to  his  shoulder,  '  and  the 
rere-braces ;'  he  spread  out  his 
hands,  '  and  the  gauntlets ;'  he 
touched  his  side,  '  and  the  short- 
sword  ;'  he  turned  to  her  ready  to 
reveal  his  secret,  'and  now  I  have 
my  bacinet,  my  long-sword,  and  my 
shield,  and  a  red  surcoat  is  thrown 
over  my  armour,  for — I  am  a  cru- 
sader. ' 

'  You  are  deceived — it  is  impossi- 
ble !'  exclaimed  the  Jewess,  rising 
as  if  about  to  flee,  she  knew  not 
whither. 

'  It  is  true  !'  cried  the  boy.  '  My 
father  is  come  back  ! — I  have  seen 
him — he  is  a  noble  knight,  accout- 
red in  steel,  but  covered  with  a  cru- 
sader's hat  and  cloak.' 
I    Judith  sat  down  ;  and  for  the  in* 
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stant  closed  her  eyes  inforgetf  ulness. 
Hugh  prattled  breathlessly — 

'  He  took  me  on  his  mailed  knee, 
and  kissed  my  forehead,  and  said  I 
was  his  lovely  child  ;  and  asked  me 
if  I  was  glad  he  had  come  back  from 
the  wars.  I  asked  him  who  he  was, 
and  he  said  Lord  Hugh,  my  father.' 

As  the  boy  mentioned  that  never- 
forgotten   name,    Judith's  forehead 
sank  on  his,  and  she  breathed  with  • 
difficulty. 

1  My  father  said  to  me,  where  are 
you  going  from  your  play,  and  who 
takes  care  of  you  ?  I  told  him  I  was 
going  to  see  the  Jew's  beautiful 
daughter  ;  and  that  she  and  the  her- 
mit, by  the  river,  took  care  of  me  ; 
but  that  I  lived  in  the  pricry,  and 
should  be  glad  when  I  went  from 
there.  He  said  I  should  go  away 
from  there,  for  he  would  make  a 
knight  of  me !  He  asked  me,  lady, 
your  name  ;  and  said,  when  I  told 
nim,  Judith — love  her,  boy,  for  your 
father  loved  her ;  but  he  said  the 
prior  meant  me  harm,  or  he  would 
not  let  me  come  to  you  so  readily.' 

The  walls  of  the  saloon  were  hung 
with  blue  silk,  like  the  drapery  in 
the  library  :  these  were  drawn  up  in 
festoons,  with  blue  and  white  cords, 
gold  tasselled  ;  and  the  fringe  of 
each  festoon  was  of  gold.  The  walls 
were  painted  in  fresco,  representing 
on  one  side  the  children  of  Israel 
crossing  that  flower-laden  and  soli- 
tary river,  Jordan,  when  descending 
from  Arabia  Petrtea,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Canaan  ;  on  another  side  the  | 
temple  of  Solomon,  and  the  proces- 1 
sion  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  ;  on  the 
third  side,  Ruth  gleaning  in  the 
fields  of  Boaz  ;  and  on  the  fourth,; 
Esther  drooping  before  the  king  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians. 

The  Jewess,  overcome  by  agita- 
tion, struck  the  wall  on  her  right 
thrice  with  her  hand,  lightly.  Her 
maidens  entered,  obedient  to  the 
call  ;  and  Judith  kissing  the  boy, 
entreated  that  he  would  return  im- 
mediately to  the  priory  ;  then  sign- 
ed to  Belaset  to  support  her  into 
her  chamber,  for  she  felt  ill.  Hugh 
was  all  eagerness  to  see  his  father 
again  ;  and  quickly  he  pulled  his  cap 
over  hisfairbrows,  and  tripped  away. 


The  warm  weather  had  set  in 
early.  A  fine  jet  of  water  was  rais- 
ed in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  and 
a  rivulet  adorned  with  cress,  rushes, 
and  green  turf,  enamelled  with  blue 
flowers.  The  bright  boy  stopped 
now  and  then  to  pick  a  pebble  or  a 
rush  from  the  rivulet,  as  he  pursued 
its  course  to  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 
den, singing  to  himself,  and  then, 
when  he  remembered  the  crusader's 
figure,  and  the  words,  '  I  am  Lord 
Hugh — your  father,'  leaping  and 
running  along  with  glee. 

The  rivulet  terminated  in  a  well, 
near  a  door  in  the  lower  garden  wall, 
by  which  Hugh  always  found  ad- 
mittance. A  frame  was  erected 
over  the  well,  by  which  the  Jew's 
servants  drew  up  water,  and  this 
was  its  only  guard  ;  grass  grew  over 
the  edges,  and  the  stones  of  its  sides 
were  decked  with  fresh  moss  and 
ground-ivy. 

The  young  Sir  Hugh  had  seldom 
visited  the  Jewess  without  stopping 
here,  and  he  stood  looking  down  as 
if  in  a  dream,  enchanted  by  the  ver- 
dure below,  and  by  the  sound  of  the 
drops  that  trickled  over  from  the 
rivulet. 

A  silver-rimmed  hunting  horn  was 
fastened  to  the  girdle  around  his 
waist,  and  a  silver  chain  crossed  his 
breast.  His  cap  was  off,  and  filled 
with  pebbles,  clean  and  polished  ; 
red,  blue,  and  white  ;  elegant  rushes 
and  simple  flowers.  These  were  now 
spread  out  by  the  well,  as  he  lay  on 
the  grass.  The  murmuring  of  the 
water  continued  for  a  time  to  en- 
trance him,  and  the  noise  of  the 
breeze,  in  the  beech  trees, revived  the 
growing  sensibilities  of  his  soul. 

With  nose  close  to  thesoil,  Sylvio, 
the  greyhound,  trotted  along  the 
path  by  the  rivulet,  and  gave  a  bark 
of  joy,  as  he  descried  the  boy  half 
reclining  on  his  side,  close  by  the 
well.  Quickly  the  dog  lodged  his 
head  on  the  knees  of  Sir  Hugh. 

4  Ho,  Sylvio  !'  cried  the  child  :  « I 
thought  I  should  not  go  out  of  the 
garden  until  you  had  found  me.' 
He  patted  its  sides  :  '  Your  coat  is 
white,  your  shape  is  fine,  Sylvio  ; 
my  father  will  love  you  as  much  as 
I  do.'    The  fondling  creature  licked 
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•the  cneeks  of  the  young  nobleman, 
•who  proceeded  to  inform  his  canine 
acquaintance,  that  his  father  was  a 
renowned  Knight,  who  had  fought 
in  Palestine  against  the  infidels, 
who  had  returned  in  armour,  and 
who  would  now  make  a  warrior  of 
his  son. 

The  dog  heard  all  this  with  atten- 
tion, making  a  sound  that  was  re- 
markably significant  of  pleasure. 
Hugh  next  repeated  certain  portions 
of  one  of  the  Jewish  lady's  affection- 
ate lectures,  given  to  him  when  he 
had  been  disposed  to  imitate  the 
practices  of  his  ruder  playfellows  of 
the  city  streets,  by  tormenting  in- 
ferior animals. 

•  What  do  you  say,  Sylvio,'  cried 
he,  peering  laughingly  into  its  half- 
shut  eyes,  '  shall  I  push  you  into 
this  well,  and  be  cruel  to  you,  be- 
cause the  monks  tell  me  I  am  your 
superior  ?' 

The  gentle  sentiments  of  the  Jew- 
ess had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Hugh  ;  and  since  he  had  heard  her 
speak  on  this  matter,  he  had  con- 
tracted a  friendship  for  her  grey- 
hound, and  for  every  dumb  creature 
belongingto  her,  Sylvio  still  remain- 
ing his  favourite. 

The  hound  darted  off,  and  rolled 
on  the  sward  ;  then  darted  back, 
and  stood  still,  as  though  waiting 
for  the  boy  to  resume  his  converse 
with  him,  which  he  did  thus,in  near- 
ly Judith's  own  words  : — 

'  You  must  know, Sylvio,  you  were 
given  to  us  to  be  made  happy  ;  and 
if  we  abuse  our  power,  and  render 
you  miserable,  there  will  be  a  sad 
reckoning  for  us  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment.' Sylvio  wagged  his  tail,  and 
for  anything  Hugh  could  tell,  un- 
derstood clearly  what  was  said. 

■  Hark  !'  cried  the  boy,  '  do  you 
hear  that  ?'  There  was  nothing  to 
be  heard  but  the  murmuring  of  the 
water,  and  the  wind  ;  and  regarding 
these  sounds,  Sylvio  maintained  a 
happy  indifference.  He  escaped 
from  Hugh's  grasp  and  ran  away, 
shaking  his  coat,  and  sneezing. 

1  Come  back  !  here  !  Sylvio,'  cried 
the  child.  The  greyhound  had  gone 
some  distance  on  the  path  ;  he  look- 
fid  at  the  boy — trotted  a  few  paces 


back — stopped — pricked  his  ears  to 
catch  the  whistle  of  Sir  Hugh,  and 
was  directly  by  his  side  again. 
Faster  fell  the  shadows  of  night,  in- 
viting thought  and  feeling  to  hea- 
venly themes.  The  boy,  lying  on 
his  breast,  was  hanging  over  the 
well,  trying  to  pluck  from  the  side 
a  piece  of  moss,  that  was  softer  than 
the  rest,  and  exhibited  a  more  beau- 
tiful emerald  green  colour.  The 
May  moon  arose  bright,  before  the 
last  streaks  of  the  sunset  had  faded 
in  the  west.  The  vesper  star  of  even- 
ing was  increasing  in  lustre,  oppo- 
site the  Jew's  garden. 

The  private  door,  in  the  wall,  was 
pushed  open,  and  a  figure  of  a  cru- 
sader's hat  and  cloak  entered  cauti- 
ously. The  stranger's  ear  distinguish- 
ed the  half-howl  of  a  dog,  close  by  ; 
and  glancing  his  eye  toward  a  well 
on  his  right,  he  perceived  a  white 
greyhound,  mounted  on  the  frame 
over  it,  and  looking  into  the  dark 
chasm,  with  unquiet  motions.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  well,  Jo- 
cenus,  the  merchant,  had  often 
parted  from  this  stranger,  years  ago. 
The  latter  was  not  slow  to  remember 
this  ;  and  he  wept  now  ;  for  it  was 
that  very  season  of  the  year  when 
the  Jew  and  himself  had  been  inti- 
mate, and  the  very  hour  of  the  day 
when  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
separate.  The  merchant  had  at- 
tended him  from  the  house  as  far  as 
this  spot,  to  converse  with  his  friend 
for  as  long  as  possible  ;  and  often, 
when  their  steps  had  at  last  brought 
them  to  the  parting  place,  they 
paced  the  sod  by  the  well,  or  stood 
by  the  private  door,  until  the  hea- 
vens were  spangled  with  stars,  and 
the  dews  were  falling.  The  delicate 
sarcasms  of  the  Jew,  wittily  levelled 
against  the  inconsistencies  of  popish 
superstitions,  and  the  belief  in  sor- 
cery ;  his  descriptions  of  eastern 
countries  ;  his  penetration  and  fore- 
sight ;  the  largeness  of  his  charity 
for  mankind,  and  the  fervency  of 
his  affections,  these  had  fascinated 
and  surprised  his  listener. 

1  I  am  happy,'  said  the  stranger 
to  himself,  '  that  I  find  this  abode  of 
knowledge  and  of  love,  secure  and 
happy  as  I  left  it.' 
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The  greyhound  sprang  from  the 
frame  of  the  well.  It  was  Sylvio. 
The  knight  recognised  him.  The 
motions  of  the  dog  were  singular, 
and  the  stranger  noticed  them  with 
curiosity. 

On  the  grass,  by  the  well,  were 
scattered  a  dozen  pebbles,  and  some 
beautiful  rushes  seemed  falling  over 
the  edge.  The  hound  smelled  every 
pebble,  with  closeness  ;  then  with 
his  paw  turned  over  the  rushes  snuf- 
fing loudly  ;  next  he  scratched  the 
ground,  barking  and  howling  :  and 
after  this  ran  off  along  the  path  by 
the  rivulet,  and  stood  barking  as 
though  he  meant  to  call  for  assis- 
tance from  the  house  ;  now  he  came 
back  to  the  spot  where  the  pebbles 
lay,  licked  the  rushes,  and  made  a 
lamentable  whining  ;  and  lastly  he 
jumped  up  on  the  frame,  and  again 
looked  fixedly  on  the  water  in  the 
well,  all  the  while  replying  to  the 
greetings  of  the  stranger  only  with 
cries  of  mournful  meaning. 

The  knight  became  convinced  that 
the  dog  wished  him  to  look  into  the 
well  :  he  drew  near,  and  gazed 
down.  The  water  was  enveloped  in 
blackest  darkness  ;  but  the  stranger 
withdrew  not  his  eye  ;  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  the  moonlight  returned 
over  the  well  ;  by  the  time  it  reach- 
ed the  middle,  the  stranger  had  dis- 
cerned three  or  four  snowdrops 
floating  on  the  liquid  in  the  cavity  ; 
when  it  had  illuminated  all  the  dark 
circle  with  its  silver  rays,  he  under- 
stood that  it  had  been  disturbed  by 
the  descent  of  some  substance, 
which  still  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  No  suspicion  of  the  sad  loss, 
he  had  this  hour  sustained,  entered 
his  breast  !  He  was  resting  on  the 
idea  that  his  son  had  returned  in 
safety  to  the  priory,  or  was  still  with 
the  Jew's  daughter.  He  anticipat- 
ed meeting  Hugh  upon  one  of  the 
garden  paths,  in  the  care  of  Caleb, 
who  might  be  about  to  attend  him 
as  far  as  the  priory  grounds.  But 
the  knight  and  the  Jew's  daughter 
were  never  more  to  see  the  sweet 
boy — never  more  to  delight  them- 
selves with  bis  gay  caresses  ! 

The  stranger  endeavoured  to  en- 
tice the  dog  to  follow  him  up  the 


garden,  but  failed  ; — Sylvio  would? 
not  leave  the  well-frame.  The  form- 
er proceeded  by  the  rivulet,  step- 
ping on  the  foot-tracks  of  his  son, 
until  he  reached  the  jet  of  water  in 
the  middle  of  the  garden.  Here  he 
gazed  about  him.  All  was  as  he  had 
last  seen  it ;  and  the  whole  appear- 
ed as  though  it  had  been  transplant- 
ed out  of  Tuscany.  He  stood  on  a- 
green  open  space  ;  on  his  right  was 
Judith's  arbour,  and  her  ornament- 
ed stands,  adorned  with  stone, 
brass,  and  fluted  urns  and  vases,  on 
his  left  was  a  white  marble  funeral 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Clari- 
bel  ;  beforehim,  in  front  of  the  ter- 
race of  the  house,  were  spread  flow- 
er-parterres, surrounded  with  fruit 
trees,  in  blossom,  intermixed  with 
box  trees  ;  and,  behind  him,  the 
wooded  lower  part  of  the  garden, 
consisted  of  handsome  straight  walks 
all  terminating  in  a  lawn  like  the 
central  one. 

The  knight's  cloak  barely  permit- 
ted his  scaled  mail,  and  his  scab- 
bard, to  be  visible  toward  the  foot, 
his  hat  shadowed  his  features  ;  and 
he  was  covered  with  the  dust  of 
travel.  He  advanced  on  the  right, 
where  many  a  tiered  Asiatic  flower 
grew  in  the  classic  vessels  on  the  or- 
namental stands,  and  increased  the 
foreign  aspect  of  the  scene.  The 
knight  observed  these  with  the  eye 
of  a  traveller,  as  the  moonlight  stole 
down  through  the  leaves,  to  shine 
on  the  urns. 

1  Ye  are  far  from  your  own 
climes,'  thought  he  ;  '  happy  am  I 
that  I  return  to  mine  !  Ye  have 
suffered  under  the  bleak  sea  winds 
of  this  variable  island.  But  I,  I  re- 
joice once  more  to  be  in  England  ! 
The  harshest  blasts  here,  would  be 
delicious  to  me — more  delicious 
than  the  most  incomparable  airs  of 
the  Persian  vales,  or  Araby  the 
Blest  !' 

The  plaintive  notes  of  an  air 
sweetly  broke  the  silence.  The  voice 
which  so  exquisitely  breathed  them 
sounded  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  arbour.  The  singer  was  the  Jew- 
ish lady  ;  it  was  her  instrument,  the 
fine  strings  of  which  trembled  in 
enchanting     accordance   with    the- 
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tones  that  issued  so  tenderly  from 
her  lips. 

Judith  knew  not,  the  knight  knew 
not,  that  it  was  Sir  Hugh's  dirge  she 
sang.  Her  voice  became  overpower- 
ed with  feeling  at  the  close  of  the 
last  verse  :  the  strings  ceased  their 
vibrations,  and  the  knight  walked 
towards  the  ornamental  stands, 
while  the  cloud,  which  a  little  be- 
fore had,  in  pity  for  a  father's  feel- 
ings, obscured  the  well,  again  threw 
its  shadow  around  his  figure ;  he 
imagined  he  heard  a  footstep  close 
by,  and  stopped  to  look  about  him, 
but  only  saw  the  trees,  the  silver 
fall  of  water  at  the  fountain,  and 
the  polished  stands,  which  caught 
the  rays  of  light  that  escaped  the 
glqom.  Yet  he  was  confident  there 
was  some  one  near  his  person.  He 
advanced. 

Judith's  notes  had  ceased  ;  she 
had  rested  her  harp  and  sunk  into  a 
mournful  reverie.  Sylvio  darted  by 
the  knight  to  his  mistress,  and  took 
up  his  wonted  position,  placing  his 
head  on  her  knee,  and  looking  up 
into  her  face.  Judith  acknowledged 
his  presence  by  laying  her  hand  on 
his  head,  without  disturbing  the 
melancholy  current  of  her  thoughts. 
The  most  tender  reflections  engaged 
her  mind,  excited  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  Lord  Hugh's  return,  and 
coloured  with  a  sombre  hue,  partly 
from  that  sadness  which  always  ac- 
companies deep  thought,  and  partly 
from  hopelessness  of  a  return  of  af- 
fection. 

Judith  had  been  preserved  from 
mere  flatterers  by  her  secluded  way 
of  life,  and  her  acquaintance  with 
better  things.  Those  who  had  ven- 
tured to  propose  were  dismissed 
without  hope,  for  with  her,  love  re- 
tained its  original  freshness.  When 
she  felt  the  most  for  Lord  Hugh, 
she  felt  the  most  for  creation,  for 
heaven,  for  eternity.  When  pas- 
sionate feelings  had  swept  over  her, 
then  she  was  most  lowly  ;  her  genius 
penetrating  into  all  bosoms  that 
came  within  her  sphere,  sympathiz- 
ing with  all — loving  all— instructing 
all— spiritualising  all.  Love  blended 
its  sighs  with  the  heart-breath  of  the 
universe,  and  as  an  odorous  breeze 


passed  and  repassed  over  her  soul, 
and  fanned  all  its  buds  into  flowers. 
It  might  be,  her  affection  was  not 
suitable  for  this  polluted  world — nor 
tit  for  the  common  wear  of  every-day 
circumstances. 

The  knight  stood  in  silence  gazing 
upon  the  Jewess.  The  moonlight 
showered  down  its  light,  silvering 
in  streaks  a  stream  by  her  feet,  and 
tinging  her  forehead,  and  the  May- 
bells  that  slept  by  the  side  of  her 
harp.  Some  one  stumbled  over  the 
roots  of  an  oak,  behind  a  stand  near 
that  on  which  Judith  sat.  Sylvio 
barked,  and  she  arose,  exclaiming, 
1  Be  quiet,  pretty  creature  ;  it  is  my 
father  !'  Next  moment,  a  figure  she 
knew  too  well  was  by  her  side  ;  and 
the  crusader  took  her  hand  with  ani- 
mated delight  :  '  Lady  !'  cried  he, 
once  more  we  meet — once  more  I  see 
you  after  all  the  distresses,  mis- 
chances, and  dangers  I  have  under- 
gone. This  moment  repays  me  for 
all ;  ever  blessed  be  that  Providence 
which  bestows  it. ' 

'  My  Lord  Hugh  !'  was  all  Judith 
said  ;  and  the  apparent  coldness  of 
her  manner  chilled  the  knight,  who 
remembered  he  was  a  Christian — she 
a  Jewess  :  that  she  was,  perhaps,  the 
richest  heiress  in  the  land — a  fine 
woman  and  a  minstrel ;  and  attach- 
ed to  her  own  people  more  than  in 
former  days — whilst  he  was  a  pro- 
fessed warrior  of  the  Holy  Cross  ;  a 
poor  knight,  with  nothing  of  his  own 
but  a  renowne  1  name,  a  zealous 
faith,  and  a  portionless  son. 

It  was  not  the  knight  who  had 
fallen  over  the  root  of  the  oak,  for, 
as  he  stood  silent,  holding  the  hand 
of  Judith,  both  heard  the  pressure 
of  a  foot  on  the  gravel,  and  the 
creaking  of  a  bough,  as  though  some 
hand  had  bent  it.  Both  stood  mo- 
tionless ;  the  bough  seemed  to  be  let 
go  cautiously,  for  it  made  three 
sounds  at  intervals  while  rising  to 
its  natural  position,  and  there  rested. 

'  By  your  leave,  lady,'  cried  the 
knight,  with  suspicion,  '  there  is 
some  intruder  here  beside  myself  ;' 
and  he  strode  around  the  ornamen- 
tal stand  with  his  hand  on  the  hilt 
of  his  sword.  He  found  an  alley 
leading  to  the  house,  along  which  he 
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paced.  '  Who  is  hid  here  V  he  cried 
out,  but  there  was  no  reply.  '  Some 
one  has  been  dodging  my  steps  all 
the  evening !'  he  cried  again.  '  If  it 
be  an  enemy  of  mine,  come  forth  to 
the  light,  or  you  are  a  craven,  un- 
worthy of  a  brave  man's  weapon.' 
These  words  had  no  better  effect 
than  the  former.  The  knight  drew 
his  sword  and  examined  the  darkest 
parts  of  the  alley,  but  he  found  no- 
thing more  than  rose-bushes,  flower- 
pots, wall-tiowers,  dwarf-box,  and 
here  and  there  an  image.  He  leaned 
upon  his  weapon,  and  listened,  look- 
ing down  the  alley.  A  scream  from 
the  Jewess  caused  him  to  return  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  left  her.  '  My 
Lord  Hugh  !'  she  exclaimed,  'pro- 
tect me  !' 

'  Lady,  who  has  dared  to  alarm 
you  thus  V  he  cried. 

She  turned  up  the  alley,  saying, 
1 1  will  explain,  my  lord,  when  we 
reach  the  house  ;  where,  1  hope  we 
shall  find  ray  father,  to  give  you  the 
welcome  I  know  his  heart  will  feel.' 
Belaset  an  1  Keturah  met  their 
mistress  on  the  terrace ;  they  ap- 
peared astonished  at  the  sight  of  an 
armed  knight  attending  her.  Ju- 
dith felt  under  the  necessity  of 
making  some  explanation.  The 
Jewess  was  alive  to  the  responsibili- 
ty of  her  station,  and  could  not  en- 
dure to  be  lowered  in  the  eyes  of 
her  servants. 

'  Belaset,  attend  my  Lord  Hugh 
to  the  saloon,'  said  she  ;  after  learn- 
ing that  her  father  had  not  yet  re- 
turned. 'Sir,'  she  added,  turning 
to  the  knight,  '  I  am  rather  discom- 
posed by  the  fright  I  have  had  in 
the  garden ;  permit  me  to  retire. 
The  walls  in  the  saloon  are  newly 
painted,  and  there  are  some  foreign 
caskets  on  the  table,  those  may  en- 
tertain you.  Your  friend,  my  fa- 
ther, is  momently  expected  ;  in  the 
meantime,  I  will  venture  to  ex- 
press much  in  few  words  —you  are 
welcome.' 

Lord  Hugh  chose  to  remain  on 
the  terrace,  that  he  might  overlook 
the  garden  awhile.  Judith  with- 
drew ;  passing  under  a  moresco 
porch,  and  ascending  a  number  of 
polished  steps  to  her  chamber. 


At  the  door  she  parted  from  her 
maidens,  after  directing  them  to 
send  Caleb  to  examine  the  garden 
with  a  lantern.  She  had  drawn  the 
bolt  on  the  inside,  and  stood  looking 
on  the  eastern  carpets  on  the  floor. 
'  Have  I  seen  him  once  more  V  she 
murmured.  '  Is  it  true,  my  heart  ? 
Have  I  looked  again  upon  his  face  ? 
I  never  could  recall  his  features 
perfectly  to  my  memory,  perhaps, 
because  too  much  feeling  disturbed 
the  resemblance  ;  a  troubled  stream 
can  never  reflect  clearly — but  me- 
thinks  I  shall  never  forget  them. 
Only  once  I  glanced  at  those  fea- 
tures, but  that  single  glance  was 
enough  for  a  lifetime.  lam  fear- 
ful that  I  behaved  childishly.  I 
could  not  endure  that  Lord  Hugh 
should  think  I  love  him.  Not  for 
the  world  would  I  have  him  guess 
it !  He  seemed  affected  by  the 
meeting  between  us,  and  I  believe 
he  half-meant  to  allude  to — to  pist 
feelings.  They  were  brief,  foolish, 
sorrowful ;  let  their  remembrance 
die.  He  is  below — well,  what  a 
world  of  change  is  this  !  I  have  lost 
no  dear  friend  by  death  since  my 
infancy — dear  mother,  would  thou 
wert  living  now  !  1  have  known  no 
poverty,  and  but  little  sickness ;  I 
have  escaped  all  the  dangers  which 
threatened  our  people  from  the 
Nazarenes  ;  I  have  scarcely  stirred 
beyond  one  precinct  of  my  garden 
— yet  I  could  imagine  that  no  life 
was  ever  so  crowded  with  incidents 
as  mine.  Instead  of  having  existed 
but  twenty-four  years,  I  could  think 
I  had  lived  as  many  centuries.  My 
father  is  late,  but  I  will  not  be 
alarmed,  for  Belaset  said  that  the 
banquet  was  not  yet  over.  Who 
could  it  be  that  darted  from  the 
alley  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lawn  ?  I  imagined  I  saw  the  gar- 
ments of  a  priest  as  the  figure  cross- 
ed the  stream  of  moonlight  that  was 
illuminating  my  seat.  It  is  strange!' 
Keturah  knocked  at  the  door ; 
she  panted  out  her  words,  '  My  dear 
mistress  !'  The  Jewess  was  unable 
to  inquire  what  had  occurred.  '  The 
stranger,  Lord  Hugh,  I  think  you 
called  him — '  'Yes,'  said  Judith, 
1  what  of  him  ?'     '  He  has  gone — O 
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how  I  tremble — with  Caleb  into  the 
garden  to  search  for  the  prior  of 
]canno  !'  'The  prior  of  Icanno  !' 
repeated  Judith.  '  Yes,  my  dear 
mistress ;  both  Caleb  and  Lord 
Hugh  saw  him,  they  say,  hiding 
among  the  bushes.  I  am  sure  his 
errand  is  no  good  one  :  every  per- 
son knows  Prior  Taylor  to  be  a  bad 
man.  It  is  said  he  has  done  some- 
thing which  lies  heavy  on  his  con- 
science—but  that  is  a  mystery.' 

'  Peace,  good  girl,'  said  Judith, 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  her  bed,  and 
pondering  what  she  had  heard. 
1  Surely  it  cannot  be  long  now  be- 
fore my  father  comes  back  to  me  ! 
Hark !  was  not  that  his  step  V  '  0 
no  ;  he  is  not  yet  come,'  said  the 
maiden.  'Go  and  see,  Keturah,' 
said  Judith.  The  servant  went,  but 
returned  to  her  mistress  with  an 
answer  of  disappointment.  '  Caleb 
and  Lord  Hugh,'  she  said,  'had  re- 
turned to  obtain  another  candle  for 
one  of  their  lanterns,  and  they  were 
going  to  lower  lights  into  the  well.' 
She  had  heard  them  whisper  by  the 
terrace  steps,  and  had  gathered  a 
few  unconnected  words  which  she 
repeated  to  her  lady  : — 

'  Something  had  fallen — Sylvio — 
the  well-frame.'  'lean  make  no- 
tiling  of  this,' said  Judith.  '  Where 
is  Sylvio  V  '  I  have  not  seen  him,' 
replied  Keturah,  '  since  little  Sir 
Hugh  went  away  tins  evening  :  I 
saw  Sir  Hugh  go  into  the  garden, 
and  presently  Sylvio  followed.' 

'  You  saw  Sir  Hugh  and  Caleb  go 
into  the  garden  you  mean,'  said  Ju- 
dith, 'for  the  boy  was  not  alone.' 

Keturah  hesitated  ;  then  sai  1,  'I 
believe — I  thinx,  my  lady,  Caleb 
was  packing  up  the  goods  in  the 
storehouses.  Sir  Hugh  said,  as  he 
passed  me  under  the  porch,  '  good- 
night, Ketty — you  will  see  me  wear 
the  spurs  of  a  true  knight,  some 
day.'  I  laughed,  but  he  took  off 
his  velvet  cap  and  whirled  it  over  his 
head.  '  I  will  give  you  a  ^ay  kirtle,' 
said  he,  '  when  I  ride  with  my  taffe- 
ta-banner, waving  aloft,  my  arms 
shining  on  it,  and  on  my  mantle 
and  scabbard,  with  the  device  of 
the  princely  Gants,  the  gold  port- 
cullis bars.    Ho,' he  cried,  'Ketty, 


that  will  be  a  day  for  me !  He  leap- 
ed out  on  the  terrace  as  he  spoke. 
My  noble  father,'  he  continued, 
'  shall  ride  before  me,  and  all  men 
shall  honour  him,  as,  afterwards^ 
they  shall  honour  me." 

'  This  Lord  Hugh  is  his  father,' 
said  Judith.  The  girl  was  about  to 
speak,  when  Judith  prevented  her 
by  saying — 

'  Keturah,  you  are  aware  it  is 
nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  garden 
of  this  house  to  the  priory,  and  the 
way  is  of  an  unsafe  description.  I 
am  sure  you  know  I  would  not  have 
had  the  boy  go  alone,  especially  on 
this  night.  Being  so  faint  when  he 
left  me,  I  trusted  to  you.' 

The  housemaid,  who  was  attached 
to  her  mistress,  felt  distressed  by  the 
consideration  of  her  own  negligence. 
What  was  she  to  do  '/—the  truth 
could  not  be  hid.  Caleb  was  to  the 
present  moment  ignorant  of  the 
boy's  visit  this  evening  ;  and  assur- 
edly Sir  Hugh  had  gone  from  the 
Jew's  house  alone.  Judith  could 
scarcely  control  her  apprehensions 
that  harm  had  befallen  him,  and  ap- 
peared displeased  with  Keturah. 
After  giving  her  some  duty  to  per- 
form, she  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
on  a  cushion  by  the  bedside  ;  and 
endeavoured  to  compose  and  fortify 
her  heart. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
The  resolute  character  of  Jocenus 
had,  during  the  past  day,  been  of 
service  to  him  in  his  dealings  with 
the  prince,  at  the  hall,  where  the 
business  of  the  Jews  was  publicly 
transacted.  In  the  chambers  there, 
excitement  prevailed,  as  might  have 
been  expected  in  the  disturbed  con- 
dition or  the  city.  Many  Jews  from 
distant  towns,  and  the  metropolis, 
crowded  the  hall,  and  endeavoured 
to  force  bargains  with  the  needy 
Christian  nobles,  who  pressed  thi- 
ther before  the  banquet,  held  at  the 
palace.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  the  avaricious  Hebrews  gained 
advantages  for  themselves,  but  in 
the  afternoon,  the  aspect  of  things 
changed,  and  there  was  a  very  omi- 
nous movement  to  their  prejudice  : 
some     were    charged    with    theft, 
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others  with  treachery  ;  taunts  were 
levelled  against  the  Jewish  nation  ; 
and  insults  and  scoffs  were»given  and 
received.  In  the  midst  of  this  con- 
fusion of  tongues,  Jocenus  was  as- 
sailed, as  he  wrote  with  his  clerks, 
by  a  repetition  of  the  bitter  lan- 
guage of  the  preceding  day.  His 
daughter  was  alluded  to  with  alarm- 
ing inuendos ;  and  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  merchant  increased.  He 
knew  that  the  prejudiced  populace 
abhorred  his  people,  and  only  want- 
ed some  pretence  to  fall  upon  them 
with  fury, and  to  seize  their  property. 

Under  shelter  of  the  Bishop  Gros- 
teste,  it  was,  that  the  Jews  of  Lin- 
coln had  enjoyed  an  almost  undis- 
turbed possession  of  such  rights  as 
the  laws  of  England  allowed  ;  while 
in  Stamford,  in  Huntingdon,  in 
York,  and  other  places,  the  mas- 
sacres of  Hebrews  by  the  Christians, 
the  wanton  destruction  of  their 
homes,  the  violence  done  to  indivi- 
duals from  private  animosity  alone, 
and  the  plunder- of  property,  were 
facts  too  terrible  to  be  contemplat- 
ed. But  now  the  return  of  the  san- 
guinary Earl  of  Lincoln,  with  his 
followers,  made  the  resident  Jews  of 
this  city  tremble  :  still  they  looked 
upon  Jocenus  as  a  sort  of  prince 
among  them  ;  and,  knowing  his  in- 
fluence to  be  great  in  Christian  cir- 
cles, they  felt  safe,  so  long  as  he  was 
so.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the 
merchant  had  no  intimacy  with  any 
of  them  out  of  the  concerns  of  trade, 
yet  he  acted  well  for  them  on  all  oc- 
casions ;  assisting  the  poorer  with 
money,  the  weaker  with  his  power, 
the  fearful  with  his  counsel,  and  the 
oppressed  with  his  intercession, 
which  often  proved  successful  in 
their  favour. 

Prince  Edward  did  not  know  the 
temper  of  the  man  whom  he  had  to 
deal  with  ;  he  endeavoured,  by  an 
overbearing  demeanour,  and  as- 
sumption of  superiority,  to  awe  the 
merchant  into  a  compliance  with 
hs  terms;  but  Jocenus  met  him 
with  firmness.  What  he  had  deter- 
mined to  do  he  expressed,  and  he 
would  do  no  other  than  that.  After 
an  extraordinary  contest,  carried  on 
with  decision  on  the  one  side,  and 


with  princely  arrogance  on  tha- 
other,  the  royal  heir  gave  in  to  the 
merchant's  arrangements,  and  the 
charter  was  drawn  out  in  due  form. 

As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  with  another  baronr 
made  way  to  the  commercial  apart- 
ment of  Jocenus  ;  and  abused  him. 
Still  the  Jewish  merchant  stirred 
not  from  the  ground  he  had  taken. 
He  persisted  in  his  resolution  to 
lend  no  more  to  the  earl  unless  satis- 
tied  concerning  that  individual's  past 
engagements  ;  while  the  latter  had 
his  own  reasons  for  not  desiring  to 
be  put  in  mind  of  these. 

A  little  before  dark,  the  public 
part  of  the  hall  was  closed  ;  at  which 
time  Caleb  was  waiting  upon  his 
master,  and  received  from  him  im- 
portant commands.  The  servant 
hastened  to  the  house  of  the  Jew, 
and  the  latter  to  the  palace,  from 
whence  he  returned  to  his  apart- 
ments in  the  hall,  in  an  hour,  and 
again  saw  Caleb. 

'  Inform  my  nephew,'  said  Jocen- 
us to  his  servant,  'that  J  fear  I 
shall  not  see  Bishop  Grosteste  on  ac- 
count of  the  banquet  ;  but  that  to 
do  so,  I  shall  hazard  my  life,  if  ne- 
cessary, that  I  may  obtain  his  pro- 
tection for  my  daughter.  To-day 
has  increased  our  danger.  There  is 
a  terrible  storm  muttering  at  a  dis- 
tance. I  may  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  removing  Judith  to  some 
spot  that  may  be  safer  for  her  at 
present.  Perhaps,'  he  said  '  Boston,, 
or  Newark,  would  be  secure  places, 
she  could,  in  a  few  hours,  ride  to 
the  latter,  or  go  down  in  the  galley 
to  the  former.  Request  Gesta  to 
direct  you  how  to  act  with  the  goods 
in  the  storehouses  ;  they  must  be  as 
much  prepared  as  the  time  will  al- 
low, for  any  emergency.  Leoni,  my 
acquaintance  in  the  Strait,  will  ac- 
commodate me  by  taking  charge  of 
the  most  valuable,  which  we  can 
remove  after  midnight,  when  the 
quarter,  in  which  we  live,  is  hushed 
by  night.' 

Darkness  had  enshrouded  the  city 
before  Jocenus  a  second  time  left 
the  hall.  As  he  went  out,  he  gave 
the  evening  salutation  to  some  per- 
sons standing  near  the  threshold. 
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'  Monks  are  familiar  with  you,' 
said  one  of  them.  '  Prior  Taylor  is 
not  too  zealous  for  his  faith,  or  I 
should  suppose  he  was  endeavouring 
to  convert  you,  and  your  family,' 
said  another. 

Jocenus  inquired  the  meaning  of 
these  words,  and  was  informed  that 
the  prior  of  Icanno  had  been  seen 
several  times  watching  near  his  gar- 
den gate  ;  and  this  evening  he  had 
entered  ;  a  little  while  after  he  came 
out,  and  entered  again  with  two 
other  monks. 

Jocenus  felt  uncertain  how  to  act, 
but  judged  it  best  to  proceed  as 
though  he  had  not  heard  this.  He 
ascended  the  street  which  led  to  the 
episcopal  palace.  On  the  top  of  the 
ascent  appeared  the  cathedral.  Just 
below,  on  the  slope  stood  the  palace, 
a  most  beautiful  building,  occupying 
three  wide  courts  with  gardens  and 
terraces. 

As  the  Jew  passed  up  the  Strait, 
a  street  so  named  on  account  of  its 
climbing  the  steepest  part  of  the 
hill,  his  ears  were  saluted  by  the 
sound  of  bands  of  minstrels,  from 
different  countries,  who  had  arrived 
in  the  trains  of  the  prelates  assem- 
bled in  the  palace. 

There  were  Welsh  harpers,   Irish 
and    Scotch    pipers,    troubadours, 
singing  Spanish  legends,    borrowed 
from  that  land   of  poetry,   Arabia, 
and  now  translated  by  monks  into 
Norman-English  ;   German  minne- 
singers,  reciting    their  own  sweet 
compositions  ;  story-tellers,   fascin- 
ating their   listeners  with  tales  of 
love  and  knight-errantry,  employing 
the  most  marvellous  incidents,   and 
splendid   scenery,  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion ;  and  many  others.  A  hundred 
torches  flared  around,   producing  a 
wild  brilliance  ;  by  their  light  were 
seen  groups  of  people,  of  the  lowest 
classes,  listening  to  ballads  in  Saxon- 
English  ;    also  feudal   military   de- 
pendants, jesters,  withbells  append- 
ed to  their  caps,  monks,  and  knight 
templars.     The  last  mentioned  pos- 
sessed a  part  of  a  large  extent  of 
waste  land,  east  of   Lincoln,   where 
they  had  procured  for  themselves  a 
settlement. 

Nothing  attracted  the  merchant's 


attention,  for  he  was  occupied  with 
considerations  as  to  the  success  of 
his  errand,  until  he  heard  the  fol- 
io wing  words  repeated  twice  by  some 
one  near  him  :  '  Lord  Hugh  has 
been  seen  to-day  in  the  lower  town.' 
Jocenus  endeavoured  to  discern  the 
speaker  ;  when  another  made  an- 
swer, •  Yes,  by  the  mass,  the  prior 
of  Icanno  may  look  to  himself  !' 

'  Wh.it  is  that  you  say  V  inquired 
a  hermit ;  the  same  whom  the  young 
Sir  Hugh  had  been  accustomed  to 
visit.  '  Has  Lord  Hugh  been  seen 
in  Lincoln  V  He  spoke  tremulous- 
ly. The  two  men  who  had  spoken 
mingled  with  a  crowd  ;  and  a  woman 
dropping  a  curtsey,  said,  «  May  it 
please  you,  good  father,  I  this 
morning  saw  Lord  Hugh  below  the 
Strait,  in  the  High  Street,  I  know 
him  as  well  as  my  own  father, 
though  he  is  a  little  altered  for  the 
worse  ;  he  was  once  as  fine  looking 
a  knight  as  any  in  Christendom,  my 
mother  often  says' — 

The  Jew  had  not  time  to  hearth© 
conclusion  ;  he  walked  forwards, 
animated  with  hope ;  '  If  this  be 
true,'  said  he;  'if  my  Nazarene 
friend  be  once  more  here,  I  fear 
little ;  unless  he  has  altered  since 
we  parted  last,  and  that  I  will  not 
d  >  him  the  injustice  to  suppose.  Yet 
hearts  do  sometimes  change  with 
change  of  climate.  And  what  saith 
our  Scripture,  '  Put  not  your  trust 
|  in  princes.'  Ah  !'  he  cried,  '  well  I 
know  that  song  !  Claribel  sung  it 
to  me  in  Spain  !' 

The  Jew's  quarter  was  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  on  the  farthest  side  of 
the  Strait,  and  the  palace  walls  were 
on  his  right,  beyond  a  large  green, 
used  for  rustic  sports  and  execu- 
tions. It  was  on  this  green  that  the 
Jew  when  he  uttered  the  last  ex- 
clamation, saw  a  female  minstrel 
sitting  on  a  heap  of  turf,  singing  a 
moorish  ballad  in  a  faint  voice  -r 
only  a  few  listeners  had  gathered 
around  her,  for  the  more  powerful 
tones  of  her  competitors  had  eclips- 
ed her  powers.  The  finest  piece  of 
melody  in  the  world,  could  not  have 
moved  the  heart  of  Jocenus  more* 
than  this  ballad  ;  his  heart  swelle  i 
with  anguish  ;  the  tender  look  ot 
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Claribel,  as,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  ago,  she  had  sung  the 
very  stanzas  he  now  heard,  was  re- 
membered by  Jocenus ;  even  the 
playfulness  of  her  smile ;  the  shin- 
ing of  her  tearful  eyes  ;  the  light 
pressure  of  her  hand  on  his  shoulder 
— every  little  minutia  of  that  hour 
arose  in  distinctness  before  him. 
At  such  a  moment,  when  the  Jew 
was  involved  in  thought,  and  was 
about  to  incur  a  risk  of  no  little 
magnitude,  then,  did  memory  weave 
her  spells,  and  steep  his  spirit  in 
sorrow.  '  My  beloved  wife  !'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  thou  art  as  dear  to  me 
now  as  at  that  hour  !'  and  with  an 
acute  pang  he  thought  on  their  long 
separation. 

'  I  shall  see  her  no  more  !'  he  said. 
'  The  grave  has  hid  her  from  my 
sight  for  ever  !  We  were  together 
but  a  few  years,  and  then  she  was 
snatched  from  me  without  warning. 
Of  such  perishable  materials  are  the 
best  joys  of  this  world  made  !  0  my 
wife — my  wife  !  Twenty-two  years 
hast  thou  been  lying  in  thy  cold, 
lonely  grave — whilst  I  have  pined 
for  thee.  It  is  for  her  sake,'  he  add- 
ed, '  that  I  have  so  fondly  loved  her 
daughter  !  It  is  for  her  sake  I  will 
hazard  property  and  life  to  protect 
that  daughter  !' 

Palfreys,  mules,  and  war-coursers, 
were  heard  neighing  in  the  palace 
stables,  as  Jocenus  entered  the 
western  court.  The  hoofs  of  armed 
horses,  galloping  into  the  court — 
the  warlike  greetings  of  their  riders 
— the  halloos  of  servants  to  each 
other — the  loud  whispers  of  parties 
of  monks,  conversing  on  anything 
but  spiritual  matters,  beneath  the 
cloisters  ;  these  blended  with  the 
carols  of  two  foreign  dwarfs  belong- 
ing to  the  Prince  Edward,  and  the 
legate  of  the  pope  ;  with  the  jesting 
of  pages  and  esquires,  and  with  the 
clattering  of  dishes,  trenchers,  and 
drinking- vessels,  in  and  about  the 
kitchen,  and  buttery-hatch.  Eight 
lofty  windows,  ranged  in  the  lower 
story  of  one  part  of  the  buildings  of 
the  palace,  exhibited  to  the  Jew  the 
grand  hall. 

The    merchant    stopped    in    the 
shade    of  a  buttress,   opposite  the 


hall,  and  endeavoured  to  decide  on 
the  course  best  to  be  adopted  in  case 
the  bishop  should  decline  to  inter- 
fere on  his  behalf.  As  he  stood,  two 
persons  approached,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  guests  arrived  to  do  honour  to 
the  feast.  Not  perceiving  the  Jew, 
they  stopped  almost  close  to  him, 
and  addressed  one  another  in  low 
tones,  thus  : — 

•  My  lord,  it  is  a  fact — the  most 
extraordinary  since  papal  domina- 
tion began — that  this  Lincoln  bishop 
sets  at  nought  his  holiness  and  the 
king;  he  defies  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral authority,  when  they  interfere 
with  what  he  considers  his  pastoral 
duties  ;  and  nothing  can  turn  him 
aside  from  his  reforming  habits. 
Lately  he  has  brought  on  himself 
the  animosity  of  a  body  of  monks, 
by  examining  into  their  way  of  life, 
while  many  superiors  of  religious 
houses  detest  him,  on  account  of  his 
having  compelled  them  to  govern 
their  monasteries  better,  to  occupy 
the  pulpits  of  their  churches  more 
regularly,  and  to  visit  their  flocks. 

'  He  can  be  no  common  man  who 
has  the  boldness  to  attempt  a  re- 
formation among  the  dissolute 
priesthood,  whose  lives  are  a  scandal 
to  the  name  of  Christians.' 

'  Grosteste  is  no  common  man. 
His  piety  is  sound,  his  zeal  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  church  to  which 
he  belongs,  never  sleeps ;  and  his 
temperance  is  so  remarkable,  that  it 
has  become  a  popular  subject  for 
ridicule.' 

'  Temperance  !'  cried  the  second 
speaker,  pointing  to  the  grand  hall. 
'  0  my  lord,  this  feast  is  given  by 
the  legate  of  the  pope,  who  seems  to 
have  taken  possession  of  the  palace,' 
said  the  first.  '  He  is  here  on  some 
secret  errand,  boding  no  good  to  the 
bishop.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
night  will  pass  over  without  some 
discovery  of  his  intentions  ;  but 
whatever  they  be,  you  will  see  Bis- 
hop Grosteste  maintain  his  character 
for  integrity.' 

1  He  is  very  plain  in  his  manners, 
I  have  heard.' 

'  He  is  so.  He  was  born  in  hum- 
ble life.  His  own  power  of  mind, 
and  his  enterprising  disposition  have 
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made  him  what  he  is.  He  was  first 
taken  into  a  monastery  in  Suffolk, 
his  native  place,  to  run  errands  for 
the  monks  ;  there  he  exhibited  so 
much  fondness  for  study,  that  the 
superior  took  a  liking  to  him,  and 
taught  him  to  read  and  write.  When 
the  boy  had  accomplished  these  first 
steps  in  learning,  he  went  forwards, 
and  travelled  to  France  and  Italy, 
from  whence  he  returned  furnished 
with  every  gift  for  his  present  re- 
sponsible situation.  Perhaps  there 
never  existed  a  man  who  was  so 
loved,  so  feared,  and  so  hated,  as 
Grosteste.  The  pope  threatens,  by 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  to  make  such 
an  example  of  the  old  dotard  as  shall 
astonish  the  world.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  has  excommunicated 
him.  And  at  this  hour  the  men  at 
arms  dispersed  through  the  apart- 
ments connected  with  yonder  hall, 
are  receiving  private  directions  from 
the  legate.  It  has  long  been  evident 
that  absolute  force  or  treachery 
alone  could  eject  him  from  his  see, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
they  will  be  employed  ;  for  this  le- 
gate has  interests  of  his  own,  as  well 
as  of  his  master,  to  serve,  by  the 
bishop's  downfall.  I  apprehend  that 
if  such  be  the  aim,  the  legate  will 
have  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  result.' 

'  You  excite  my  curiosity.  I  am 
impatient  to  be  present  at  this  fes- 
tival.' 

'  My  lord,  many  beside  yourself 
will  be  there  with  excited  expecta- 
tions. '  Here  the  two  speakers  turn- 
ed into  a  vestibule,  and  were  hid 
from  sight ;  but  Jocenus  heard  them 
speaking  as  follows  : — 

1  To  let  you  into  a  secret,  Gros- 
teste has  one  secret  enemy — the 
prior  of  a  house  of  black  friars,  si- 
tuate at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  He 
is  full  of  ambitious  designs,  and  has 
set  his  mind  on  an  abbacy.  Gros- 
teste banns  his  progress  to  prefer- 
ment at  every  step  ;  and  the  prior 
knows  that  a  watch  is  set  on  his 
machinations  ;  therefore  the  rancour 
of  his  heart  is  not  to  be  appeased 
but  by  the  overthrow  of  his  foe. 
Come,  let  us  attire  ourselves  ;  the 
banquet  is  ready.' 


Jocenus,  when  they  had  walked 
away,  considered  within  himself, 
that  since  the  bishop  was  in  so  criti- 
cal a  condition,  it  would  be  unlikely 
he  could  render  him  assistance. 
1  Yet,'  thought  he,  '  I  have  no  other 
resource.  I  am  certain  not  to  see 
Lord  Hugh  before  to-morrow,  at  the 
earliest ;  and  this  night  I  must  have 
aid  !'  After  taking  a  few  turns  in 
the  shade,  he  spoke  with  a  page  of 
the  bishop,  who  had  orders  to  an- 
nounce a  visit  of  Jocenus,  the  er- 
rands of  the  latter  being  of  moment. 
The  Jew  said,  •  Tell  my  lord  bishop 
that  life  or  death  is  concerned  !' 
The  page  disappeared  through  a 
passage,  vaulted  and  lighted  ;  but 
returning,  bade  the  merchant  put 
on  a  monastic  wrapper,  draw  the 
hood  over  his  turban,  and  follow  him. 
The  Jew  hesitated  ;  while  fearful 
thoughts  crossed  his  mind  ;  but  the 
bishop  being  his  only  chance  of  safe- 
ty, he  gathered  the  garment  about 
him  with  a  shudder,  and  shortly 
after  found  himself  elbowing  the 
crowd  in  the  lower  end  of  the  hall. 
The  page  lodged  him  in  a  recess  near 
the  dais,  and  whispered,  '  Remain 
quiet ;  I  will  tell  you  when  to  ap- 
proach. ' 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Vert  anxious,  Jocenus  gave  a  cold 
glance  to  the  scene,  though  it  was 
one  of  magnificence.  The  hall  was 
of  great  length,  hung  on  three  sides 
with  painted  tapestry,  under  the 
windows,  which  were  adorned  with 
tracery.  The  fourth  side  exhibited 
a  dark  gallery  over  the  entrance, 
filled  with  armour,  disjointed  and 
complete  ;  some  suits  appearing  like 
warriors,  full  armed,  apparently 
guarding  the  entrance  ;  on  each  side 
of  which  were  carved  screens,  with 
lesser  doorways,  leading  to  the 
kitchens,  through  which  a  stream  of 
attendants  were  entering,  loaded 
with  dishes,  ewers,  &c.  On  one  side 
of  the  hall  the  tapestry  was  left  off, 
where  there  was  a  chimney  under  a 
stone  canopy.  On  each  side  of  this 
orifice  monks  were  piling  wood, 
green  with  leaves,  and  brown  with 
bark ;  while  hand-irons  of  silver  were 
laid  in  the  middle  of  the  hearth,  for 
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the  most  choice  boughs  to  be  burnt 
on.  Nearly  opposite  the  chimney, 
was  a  gallery  for  minstrels,  into 
which  they  were  entering,  each  clad 
in  the  livery  of  his  patron.  The 
upper  end  of  the  hall,  wbere  were 
the  chief  tables,  was  raised  above 
the  flooring.  This  elevated  part  was 
covered  with  a  tapestried  cloth  that 
extended  a  little  below  the  steps, 
and  on  it  stood  four  tables,  placed 
transversely,  as  seen  from  the  spot 
where  the  disguised  Jew  stood,  and 
spread  with  rich  cloths  of  state. 
Behind,  were  velvet  and  gold  cano- 
pies, over  the  seats  of  the  heads  of 
the  feast.  Below  the  dais,  rows  of 
tables  stretched  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hall,  between  two  rows  of  pillars 
of  marble,  which  were  connected 
with  each  other  by  flowered  arches, 
supporting  a  gilded  roof.  On  each 
side  the  dais,  were  cupboards  dis- 
playing a  profusion  of  plate  of  every 
shape  and  size. 

Misty  perfumes  were  now  shaken 
from  the  censers,  by  the  priests ; 
music  swelled  around,  blending  with 
the  sounds  of  rustling  robes,  armour, 
the  tramp  of  armed  heels  on  the 
floor,  and  the  low  hum  of  tongues. 
The  excess  of  light  dizzied  the  mind  ; 
while  the  flitter  of  the  tables,  and 
the  splendid  attire  of  the  guests  did 
not  tend  to  allay  its  excitement. 

Grosteste  did  not  enter  to  the  ban- 
quet until  all  were  assembled  :  then 
he  came  attended  by  a  splendid 
body-guard,  and  by  a  train  of  eccle- 
siastics, friendly  to  his  cause  ;  his 
dress  was  rich  and  costly  ;  whereas, 
usually,  he  persisted  in  preserving  a 
singular  plainness.  His  velvet 
gown,  embroidered  in  silver  lilies, 
widened  out  into  a  width  toward 
the  bottom,  where  it  terminated  in 
a  train  ;  the  folds  of  which  were 
borne  up  by  two  boys  in  surplices. 
His  tippet  was  richly  embroidered  ; 
and  necklaces,  with  golden  orna- 
ments, containing  relics,  rested 
round  the  top  of  his  shoul  lers.  His 
golden  mitre  was  on  his  head,  and 
his  pastoral  crook  was  borne  after 
him.  Many  of  the  guests  stood  up 
as  he  passed  to  the  dais,  but  others 
6at  still  with  disrespect.  Some 
knelt  in  veneration,   and  the  rest 


whispered  insultingly  aloud,  break- 
ing tne  silence  that  would  else  have 
been  kept  until  he  had  reached  his 
chair.  Six  monks  walked  before 
him,  bearing  wax-lights,  with  great 
preciseness,  and  preceded  by  the 
bishop's  verger,  who  was  ready  to 
clear  the  way  for  his  master  in  case 
it  should  be  obstructed.  They  pass- 
ed the  spot  wbere  the  Jew  stood, 
and  Grosteste,  turning  his  head  in 
that  direction,  Jocenus  perceived  it 
bore  a  different  expression  from 
what  he  had  observed  on  it  before. 
The  prelate  was  in  his  sixtieth  year  ; 
but  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  mark- 
ed his  countenance,  till  now,  with 
generous  openness.  At  present  his 
eye  was  angry,  and  his  lip  stern  ;  his 
robust  figure  seemed  to  dialate  with 
in  lignation ;  and  he  muttered  to 
himself,  as  he  glanced  on  each  side. 

Ttie  merchant  felt  his  heart  sink 
as  his  fears  whispered  to  him  that 
his  suit  was  hopeless  ;  but  deter- 
mination served  him  instead  of 
hope,  and  he  waited  with  impatience 
the  approach  of  the  page. 

Prince  Edward  appeared  under 
one  of  the  canopies,  at  the  elevated 
end  of  the  hall,  in  armour,  diadem, 
and  necklace  ;  at  the  table  by  him 
sat  his  knightly  friends,  each  with 
his  rich  banner  pendant  over  his 
head,  aud  his  shield  and  lance  hung 
by  it.  The  legate  of  the  pope,  oc- 
cupied a  second  high  seat,  attired  in 
a  gown  and  cope  of  purple  damask, 
wrought  in  coloured  silks,  with  scar- 
let hose,  and  round  hat  with  strings, 
as  cardinal.  The  bishop  filled  the 
third,  and  central  place  of  distinc- 
tion :  and  no  sooner  had  he  done  so, 
than  the  dishes  for  the  feast  were 
brought  up  to  the  steps  of  the  up- 
per flooring.  Jocenus  looked  among 
the  crowd,  but  could  perceive  no- 
thing of  the  page  ;  he  summoned  up 
all  the  fortitude  he  could  command, 
and  endeavoured  to  divert  his  dis- 
tressed thoughts  by  observation  of 
what  was  passing. 

The  marshal  of  the  banquet  stood 
on  the  top  of  the  dais  steps,  and  the 
carver  stood  beside  him,  with  a  nap- 
kin fringed  with  silver,  and  wrought 
with  an  episcopal  device,  hanging 
over  his  arm.  The  taster  stood  near 
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them  :  and  this  trio  received  every 
dish  and  teste' I  it,  that  the  assembly 
might  be  secured  from  the  prevalent 
custom  of  poisoning'.  The  marshal 
took  the  dishes  into  his  own  hands  ; 
the  carver  uncovered  them,  and 
dipped  into  the  contents  a  piece  of 
bread,  which  he  handed  to  the  sew- 
er, who  tasted  it,  and  afterwards 
gave  it  to  the  bearers  of  the  dish 
that  they  might  partake.  The 
trenchers,  spoons,  and  napkins,  laid 
on  the  tables,  before  the  seats  of  the 
guests,  had  been  examined  by  the 
marshal.  All  the  officiating  persons 
aided  the  splen  lour  of  the  banquet 
by  their  costly  dresses.  Trumpets 
nourished  at  every  fresh  movement 
they  made  ;  and  Latin  verses  were 
sweetly  chanted  in  chorus. 

The  recess  in  which  the  Jew  stood, 
being  near  the  high  board,  afforded 
a  shelter  for  pages  and  servants. 
Jocenus  was  called  back  to  the 
sense  of  the  peril  in  which  he  stood, 
by  detecting  among  those  about 
him,  a  gay  esquire,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  looking  beneath  the  cowl 
which  was  drawn  over  his  head,  and 
whispering  significantly  to  a  com- 
panion. Presently  some  one  jostled 
the  merchant,  and  a  voice  muttered 
in  his  ear,  'Infidel  !  thy  beard  be- 
trays thee  !'  Jocenus  turned  round, 
but  could  not  discern  the  speaker. 
a  dread  crept  over  him,  which  he 
found  it  difficult  to  shake  off. 

The  tables  were  now  spread  with 
delicacies,  elaborately  adorned  with 
pastry-work,  and  made  to  represent 
castles,  monastic  houses,  ships,  ani- 
mals, and  creatures  of  fancy  ;  the 
plainest  dishes  being  placed  on  the 
lower  boards.  There  were  no  sub- 
stantial pieces  of  meat  to  be  seen  ; 
but  all  was  cut,  minced,  and  mor- 
tared, into  messes. 

'These  Christians,'  thought  the 
Jew,  '  forget  the  lesson  taught  them 
by  the  Israelites  of  old  ;  when  .they 
would  be  indulged  with  flesh  by 
their  Maker,  he  sent,  as  a  conse- 
quence, leanness  into  their  souls.' 
He  added  with  scorn,  '  The  souls  of 
most  of  these  banqueters,  Jehovah 
knows,  are  lean  enough  !  Did  the 
Galilean  whom  they  profess,  sit  at 


tables  like  these  V  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  '  0  the  prophets  !'  cried 
he  :  '  see  the  inconsistency — a  poor 
Jew  who  had  no  where  to  lay  his 
head,  worshipped  in  this  manner  ! 
He  gave  them  no  authority  for  what 
they  do,  neither  by  example  nor  by 
precept.'  This  reverie  was  disturbed 
by  the  rushing  of  apprehension  over 
his  mind,  overwhelming  all  his 
thoughts.  Again  he  mused  : — 
'  These  hanker  only  after  the  bread 
that  perishes.  What  is  that  to  me, 
now  V  At  this  instant  a  yeoman 
said,  in  the  hearing  of  Jocenus,  'Do 
you  see,  Garston,  they  have  given 
the  bishop  the  principal  place  ; 
would  you  have  expected  that?  The 
person  to  whom  these  words  were 
addressed,  was  the  keeper  of  the 
gaol,  a  man  of  prodigious  strength, 
dressed  in  a  new  leathern  jacket  ; 
his  head  presented  a  savage  appear- 
ance, which  was  not  improved  by  a 
squint  of  the  eyes  ;  his  voice  resem- 
bled the  growl  of  a  wild  beast.  The 
answer  which  he  gave  to  the  person 
who  had  spoken  to  him,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  frightful  leer,  as  he  laid 
his  forefinger  on  one  side  of  his 
mouth  and  nose,  and  raised  his 
shoulder,  '  Give  the  dog  his  dinner 
before  you  twine  new  hemp  round 
his  throat !  I  can  scent  that  bait,' 
said  he. 

At  this  instant,  all  being  ready, 
Bishop  Grosteste  arose, and  advanced 
to  the  centre  of  the  elevated  floor- 
ing, to  bless  the  feast ;  while  down 
the  central  aisle  every  earl,  knight, 
priest,  and  lady,  bent  the  knee,  in 
what  appeared  to  be  devotion.  Gros- 
teste spoke  from  the  heart  an  un- 
premeditated prayer  of  his  own  com- 
position, in  Norman-English,  and 
using  many  expressions  in  it  unwel- 
come at  present,  which  occasioned  a 
murmuring. 

At  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
high  course,  the  Jew  beheld  the 
page  who  had  introduced  him  to  the 
hall,  go  on  the  dais,  an  1  approach 
his  master.  The  latter  whispered  to 
his  servant  as  if  asking  a  question, 
to  which  the  page  made  a  gesture 
of  assent ;  both  looked  toward  the 
recess,  and,  soon  after,  the  page 
touched  the  merchant's  elbow,   and 
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led  him  to  the  bishop,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  a  confusion  that  oc- 
curred, spoke  to  him  : — '  How  now 
— take  heed  thou  get  no  harm  with- 
out. What  is  the  matter,  that  you 
think  it  worth  while  to  break  in  up- 
on me  at  high  festival  ?  Hast  thou 
not  seen  that  the  bishop  is  no  longer 
the  lord  of  his  own  palace  ?  The 
legate,  man,  is  lord  here  !'  Jocenus 
answered  quickly,  with  real  feeling  ; 
'  My  lord  bishop,  I  have  seen,  and 
heard,  that  which  has  pained  me  for 
your  sake.  Apart  from  your  state, 
I  know  you,  as  all  know  you,  to  be 
a  man  worthy  of  the  name  ;  up- 
right, just,  and  as  yet,  powerful.' 
He  then  added,  '  I  am  in  danger, 
my  lord  bishop— I  and  mine  !'  The 
bishop  answered,  '  By  the  Holy 
Cross,  so  long  as  I  can,  I  will  pro- 
tect the  oppressed,  be  they  who  they 
may.  Who  is  concerned  V  '  The 
prior  of  Icanno,  and  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,'  replied  Jocenus.  '  Indeed  !' 
cried  the  Bishop.  I  guessed  mis- 
chief was  rising  somewhere.  There 
is  more  in  this  than  thou  canst  per- 
ceive. For  mine  own  sake  I  must 
inquire  into  thy  compliant.  Step 
back  among  my  servants  ;  I  will 
speak  with  you  again.' 

The  merchant  was  well  pleased 
with  this  reception ;  and  he  was 
about  to  whisper  to  the  bishop,  that 
the  prior  was  hiding  in  his  garden, 
doubtless,  with  some  evil  design, 
when  Grosteste  turned,  engaged 
himself  at  the  table  before  him.  The 
Jew  followed  his  directions  ;  and 
holding  the  cowl  of  the  wrapper  he 
wore,  close  over  his  chin,  so  that 
only  the  upper  part  of  his  face  was 
to  be  seen,  fell  back  a  few  yards, 
and  mixed  with  the  attendants  of 
the  bishop. 

The  hall  was  filled  with  persons  : 
knights,  monks,  and  ladies,  sitting 
at  separate  tables  ;  the  highest  ranks 
at  the  upper  end  ;  and  so  ranging 
downwards,  by  a  regular  gradation, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  where 
were  placed  inferior  persons  con- 
nected witn  the  government  of  the 
town.  After  the  tables  were  cleared 
of  the  dishes  used  for  the  more  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  dinner,  they 
were  loaded  with  beautiful  confec- 


tions, fruits,  and  gold  and  silver 
wine-cups.  The  cry  of  '  Wassail ! 
Wassail  !  Wassail  !'  was  raised  in 
the  midst  of  the  hall  by  the  steward, 
who  bore  a  bowl  of  huge  size,  filled 
with  a  mixture  called  hyppocrass  'T 
composed  of  wine,  sweetened  and 
spiced  with  many  ingredients.  The 
marshal  walked  before,  uplifting  a 
long  wand,  gaily  adorned  ;  and  he 
himself  was  preceded  by  a  minstrel 
belonging  to  the  palace,  who  sang— 

'  The  wassail-bowl  in  the  hand  bring  we* 
With  garlands  gay,  aud  rosemary; 
I  pray  you  all  siug  merrily, 

Qui  estis  in  convivio.' 

It  was  now  an  animating  moment  for 
all  but  the  Jewish  merchant,  who 
was  uneasy  at  the  delay  which  was 
retarding  his  return  to  Judith.  The 
bowl  of  hippocrass  was  placed  on  the 
chief  table  before  the  bishop  and  le- 
gate. The  grace-cups  were  all  filled 
by  the  steward  from  his  hippocrass, 
and  handed  round  by  the  cup- 
bearers to  the  guests.  A  signal  was- 
made,  and  every  person  turning 
their  faces  toward  the  seats  on  the 
dais,  drank  the  health  of  the  prince. 
'  Long  live  the  noble  Edward  !'  was- 
a  cry  followed  by  the  heart-rousing 
clamour  of  trumpets,  clarions,  an  I 
other  musical  instruments.  They 
ceased  ;  and  the  legate  was  drank  to  ; 
then  followed  another  burst  of  mu- 
sic, less  warlike  in  its  expression, 
being  performed  by  the  choristers  ; 
and,  after  a  Latin  chaunt,  there  was 
silence  again.  Now  approached  the 
period  that  had  been  anticipated  by 
some  of  the  guests  with  curiosity, 
and  by  others  with  heated  affection, 
that  longed  to  express  itself  openly. 
The  bishop's  health,  prosperity,  and 
long  life,  had  been  proclaimed  as  the 
next  toast,  when  a  division  took 
place.  The  legate  kept  his  seat,  and 
his  cup  stood  untasted  before  him  ; 
his  example  was  followed  by  his 
train,  and  by  the  principal  number 
of  the  other  monks  and  ecclesiastics. 
The  Earl  of  Lincoln  called  on  those 
connected  with  his  house  to  imitate 
him,  and,  elevating  his  cup,  he  threw 
out  the  liquor  on  the  ground.  This 
act  of  animosity  roused  the  other 
party,  who  made  the  roof  ring  with 
their  heartfelt  shouts.      Meanwhile, 
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the  bishop,  with  his  restless  eye, 
now  filled  with  all  the  energy  which 
belonged  to  his  character,  marked 
those  who  were  his  enemies  and  those 
who  were  his  friends.  The  tumult 
had  only  a  little  subsided,  when  he 
beckoned  to  a  supposed  monk  in 
waiting,  and  whispered,  ■  Hie  thee 
away  to  the  room  where  we  have 
before  conferred  :  I  will  come  to  thee 
in  an  hour.' 

1  My  lord  bishop,'  said  the  Jew, 
*  even  this  night  may  the  earl's  myr- 
midons be  about  my  habitation.  If 
you  can  help  me,  say  at  once.' 
'  You  are  bold,  sirrah  Jew  !' 
1  My  child,  lord  bishop!  I  ask 
protection  for  her — if  you  can  render 
it,  as  you  have  rendered  it  before, 
say  so— for  while  I  linger  here  the 
prior — ' 

The  bishop  interrupted  him  ; 
'  You  ask  for  aye  or  no  :  I  say  No, 
then  ;  for  I  see  that  I  cannot  serve 
you. ' 

1  Then  Jehovah  guard  my  daugh- 
ter !'  said  Jocenus.  'Farewell,  my 
lord  bishop.'  He  was  turning  away 
when  Groteste  caught  him  by  the 
shoulder  ;  '  Is  your  danger  so  pres- 
sing V  he  said. 

•My  child,  lord  bishop,'  rejoined 
the  Jew,  *  what  will  become  of  her.' 
The     bishop     looked     down    the 
hall  in  silence  for  some  minutes, then  i 
turned  to  Jocenus  again,  and  said — 
Be  satisfied  ;  I  will  come  to  thee 
in  an   hour.      By   the  Holy  Cross, 
man,'  he  continued,  « there  is  in  this 
more  than  thou  dreamest  of.      It  is 
I,  merchant,  it  is  I  against  whom 
thy  foes  aim  principally  !'  He  added 
withdrawn    breath,   half  soliloquis- 
ing,   •  but  I  will  sit  in  my  bishopric 
as  firm  as  King  Richard,  the  Lion 
Hearted,  was  wont  to  sit  in  his  sad- 
dle !  and  it  shall  take  a  bolder  man 
than  any  here,  to  unseat  me  !  aye, 
by  the  Holy  Cross  !     Sirrah  page  ! 
The  latter  having  received  orders 
from  the  bishop,  his  thin  figure  was 
seen  passing  down  one  of  the  side 
aisles  before  the  Jew,  who  heartily 
wished  himself  safe   in    the   apart- 
ment to  which  he  was  about  to  be 
conducted.     Before    they    reached 
the  side-door,  they  were"compelled 
to  stop,  for  another  change  in  the 
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ceremonies  of  the  evening  had  taken 
place,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  hall 
was  impassable.  The  minstrels  had 
left  the  gallery,  and  were  taking 
their  seats  round  a  table  prepared 
for  their  entertainment,  apart  from 
the  company  ;  their  dresses  were 
laced  with  gold,  and  they  wpre 
scarfs  across  their  breasts,  and  caps 
with  feathers,  on  their  heads.  Before 
they  began  to  eat,  one  of  their  num- 
ber sang  a  popular  strain ;  but  it 
excited  no  attention,  for  all  the 
guests  were  occupied  with  what  con- 
cerned their  bishop.  The  disap- 
pointed singer  leaned  his  head  near- 
er to  his  friends,  and  whispered, 
pointing  toward  the  hi^h  seats  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  hail,  '  What  is 
all  this  to  us  !' 

1  It  is  something  to  us  !'  cried  the 
nearest  individual  on  his  right  hand, 
'  for    there  will   be  no   minstrelsy 
heard   to-night;'   then    to    console 
himself,  the  speaker  laid  his  cheek 
to  bis  instrument,  and  touched  the 
strings  to  a  new  French  air,  which 
had  taken  possession  of  his  fancy  : 
while  two  Irish  minstrels  commen- 
ced a  madrigal,  one  blowing  the  iron 
pipes  used  in  his   country,  and  the 
other  playing  on  the    harp  which 
i  was  shaped  like  a  pair  of  compasses, 
j  but  consisting  of  three  sides.     The 
signal  was  given,  the  minstrels  be- 
gan, and  finished  their  repast. 

The  merchant,  pressed  by  the  peo- 
ple, lost  sight  of  the  page.  His  un- 
easiness increased  ;  but  he  kept  near 
to  the  wall,  and  stood  still,  hoping 
that  his  conductor  would,  by  this 
means,  find  him  more  readily.  Every 
instant  seemed  an  age  to  Jocenus ; 
for  it  was  evident  from  the  remarks 
and  demeanour  of  the  assemblage, 
that  some  crisis  in  the  fate  of  Gros- 
teste  was  at  hand  ;  and  the  indiffer- 
ence of  this  stranger- monk  to  what 
was  passing,  and  his  close-drawn 
cowl,  began  to  excite  suspicion,  es- 
pecially among  some  of  the  enemies 
of  the  bishop,  whose  passions  were 
excited. 

Two  heralds  now  entered  the  hail 
with  display;  and  Jocenus  heard 
them  raise  the  cry  of  ■  Largess  !'  at 
the  foot  of  the  dais,  as  they  each 
shook  on  high  a  golden  cup.     Amid 
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tbe  loud  nourish  of  trumpets  that 
ensued,  he  heard  the  names  of  the 
three  distinguished  individuals  who 
sat  at  the  state  boards,  proclaimed  ; 
and  the  clamours  at  the  cry  of  the 
bishop's  name,  exceeded  the  former. 
The  ladies  were  alarmed,  and  were 
all  led  from  the  hall  by  their  protec- 
tors, who  were  not  long  in  returning 
to  the  scene  of  tumult.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  servants  of  the  barons 
were  sent  out  with  private  direc- 
tions ;  the  monks  drew  back  the  ta- 
bles in  disorder,  and  some  of  the 
seats  were  overturned  ;  when  Prince 
Edward,  who  had  been  looking  on 
with  curious  eye  and  ear,  raised  his 
arm  for  attention,  and  his  attend- 
ants demanded  silence. 

1  By  the  faith  of  my  body,  knights 
and  prelates,'  cried  he,  '  this  is  the 
strangest  festival  to  which  I  was  ever 
invited  !  I  beseech  you  all,  if  there 
be  a  quarrel  among  you,  let  it  be 
deferred  until  to-morrow  :  at  which 
time,  in  open  court,  you  may  decide 
upon  the  right  or  the  wrong.' 

Whilst  he  spoke,  all  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  legate,  who  was  about 
to  draw  something  from  beneath  his 
robe,  and  who  only  waited  until  the 
prince  had  concluded  what  he  had 
to  say,  before  be  spread  before  the 
assembly  a  letter  of  Pope  Innocent 
the  Fourth  ;  at  the  sight  of  which 
there  was  a  silence  ;  some  persons 
anticipating  its  contents  with  dread 
— others  with  pleasure  ;  but  nearly 
all  bending  before  its  authority  as 
absolute.  The  hall  was  hushed  as 
death.  The  two  pages  of  the  legate 
kneeling  at  their  master's  feet,  held 
two  tapers  close  to  the  parchment, 
which,  as  he  was  an  old  man,  and 
dim  of  sight,  he  could  scarcely  read ; 
but  he  looked  on  it  with  a  smile  that 
affected  not  the  bishop  a  jot. 

'It  would  be  of  little  service,  my 
sons,' said  the  legate,  'to  read  the 
whole  of  this  sacred  decretal  which 
I  unfold  before  you.  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  make  known  the  terrible 
edict  it  contains,'  (here  he  looked 
towards  Grosteste)  '  until  to-mor- 
row ;  but,  Prince  Edward,'  (turning 
to  him) '  the  manifestation  of  opinion 
here  to-night,  induces  me,  for  many 
reasons,  to  declare  the  truth.   I  cer- 


tify to  you  all  present,  that  this  de- 
cree contains  the  last  ban  against 
Robert  Grosteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ; 
and  I  require,  as  the  representative 
of  his  Holiness,  Innocent  the  Fourth, 
that  he  renounce  his  dignity,  and 
quit  his  see. ' 

An  indescribable  sensation  spread 
through  the  hall  ;  every  one  looking 
at  his  fellow,  observed  the  paleness 
of  his  cheek. 

1  Will  your  Eminence  say  what  are 
his  crimes  «'  demanded  the  Baron  of 
Croun. 

'  With  your  permission  /  will  an- 
swer that,'  said  Bishop  Grosteste, 
smiling,  '  I  myself  will  answer  that. 
Friends  and  foes!  I  have  neither  al- 
lowed myself  to  be  awed  by  the 
menaces  of  Pope  Innocent,  nor  cor- 
rupted by  court  favours.  What  was 
just,  I  have  pursued  ;  opposing  the 
pope's  wdl  and  the  king's  pleasure, 
when  that  will  and  pleasure  have 
been  set  against  the  good  of  the 
church,  and  of  my  diocese.' 

'  Long  live  the  good  Bishop !'  burst 
from  thousands  of  voices  within  and 
without  the  hall.  The  legate  chang- 
ed colour  and  trembled,  as  these 
sounds  reached  his  ear,  and  died  off 
at  a  distance.  It  was  an  unprece- 
dented circumstance,  that  at  the  in- 
stant of  the  issuing  of  the  papal 
thunders,  they  should  be  defied. 
Grosteste  was  no  more  disturbed  by 
the  clamours  of  his  friends  than  by 
the  bitterness  of  his  foes.  He  stamp- 
ed his  foot  and  waved  his  hand  for 
silence  ;  then  said  in  sounding  ac- 
cents— '  Thanks,  friends  !  Thanks 
— certain  of  my  enemies  !'  (for  some 
of  the  adverse  party  had  joined  the 
huzzas.)  '  I  am  little  capable  of 
setting  forth  my  own  cause  :  yet 
truth  need  not  be  garnished  with 
shows  of  eloquence.  Who  among 
you  accuse  me  of  a  behaviour  in  my 
diocese,  unmeet  for  a  Christian  bis- 
hop, who  waits  to  give  an  account  of 
his  stewardship  before  the  tribunal 
of  heaven  !  All  silent !  Not  one 
voice  uplifted  against  me  !  Speak 
now,  my  enemies,  bring  forward 
your  charges  !  Not  one  tongue  waga 
against  the  bishop,  of  all  who  have 
been  witnesses  of  my  conduct,  since 
I  took  in  hand  this  pastoral  staff. 
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Then,  legate,  I  ask  if  the  best  bene- 
fices in  the  kingdom  have  not  been 
bestowed  on  Italians,  who  neither 
reside  among  their  flocks,  nor  can 
speak  or  understand  one  word  of 
English  V 

This  was  a  question  which  the 
court  of  Rome  was  desirous  of  pre- 
venting being  discussed,  lest  all  the 
English  clergy  should  resist  the  pope 
in  a  body. 

1  Why  parley  we  here !'  exclaimed 
the  legate.  '  I  ban  thee,  Robert 
Grosteste,  from  thy  bishopric,  in  the 
name  of  his  Holiness !  and  all  who 
take  part  with  thee  are  enemies  of 
Rome.' 

1  Not  so,  your  Eminence  !'  cried 
the  Baron  of  Croun,  '  we  are  not 
enemies  of  Rome,  but  friends  of 
truth  and  justice  ! — Say  on,  Bishop.' 

1  Say  on  !'  was  reiterated  down 
the  hall. 

'  I  say  then,  to  this  assembly,'  con- 
tinued Grosteste,  '  I  have  told  Pope 
Innocent  that  he  ought  to  be  asham- 
ed of  his  flagitious  conduct — in  send- 
ing to  bribe  me  to  advance  a  beard- 
less, unlettered  stripling — (his  ne- 
phew, to  be  sure) — a  gay  Italian, 
who  wears  his  cassock  with  a  grace, 
and  makes  himself  delectable  with 
perfumes  ;  but  not  worth  a  florin  in 
purse,  or  a  single  idea  of  his  own  in 
wits — to  one  of  my  most  rich  and 
populous  livings. ' 

A  louder  murmur  than  ever  arose, 
and  many  were  heard  inveighing 
against  the  conduct  of  the  pope. 

1  For  refusing  to  do  this,'  said 
Grosteste,  more  loudly, '  I  have  been 
excommunicated  by  his  Holiness's 
orders — by  the  convent  of  Canter- 
bury— and  now  comes  the  cardinal- 
legate  himself  to  force  me  from  my 
see !  Doubtless  some  friend  of  his 
— (a  foster  son,  or  a  brother,  belike) 
— is  anxious  for  these  rich  revenues 
which  I  hold — (Lincoln  is  a  prize  for 
a  churchman  !)—  but,  by  the  Holy 
Cross,  I  will  clap  on  a  helmet  when 
my  mitre  is  taken  off  !  and  let  us  see 
my  friends,  whether  God,  and  my 
right,  with  this  arm,  shall  not  an- 
swer for  me.' 

A  burst  of  applause,  ringing 
through  the  palace,  made  the  car- 
dinal feel  choked  with  rage,  as  he 


turned  down  the  hall  quivering  in 
every  limb. 

4  Varlets  !  ho  !  lights  to  my  cham- 
ber !'  cried  he,  raising  his  voice  al- 
most to  a  scream. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Prince  Edward  refrained  from  in- 
terfering in  the  strife  that  took 
place  in  the  banqueting  hall,  and  he 
withheld  the  chief  number  of  his 
personal  friends  from  making  any 
expression  of  their  sentiments  on 
the  occasion.  The  truth  was,  he 
was  aware  that  the  power  of  Rome 
had  become  domineering,  and  must 
be  checked  ;  and  he  was  not  sorry 
that  the  legate  would  be  able  to  in- 
form the  pope,  that  there  existed 
one  man  in  England,  bold  enough 
to  slight  his  threats.  The  prince  was 
not  angered  by  what  the  bishop  had 
insinuated  to  the  disparagement  of 
King  Henry,  his  father,  for  he  knew 
the  weaknesses  of  that  monarch,  and 
he  was  more  intent  on  prepai'ing  f or 
his  own  kingly  dignity,  than  on  up- 
holding the  dignity  of  his  parent. 

Most  of  the  lights  were  struck  out 
in  the  hall.  The  bishop  whispering 
in  the  ears  of  some  of  his  friends, 
and,  pressing  the  hand  of  the  Baron 
of  Croun,  who  had  so  spiritedly  con- 
fronted the  legate,  prepared  to  has- 
ten to  his  apartments,  to  cheer  his 
sister,  the  Lady  Isabella,  who  resid- 
ed with  him,  and  who  was  listening 
to  every  shout,  with  dismay  ;  after 
which,  he  purposed  to  acquaint  the 
Jewish  merchant  with  what  he  had 
decided  upon  for  his  protection ; 
but,  before  he  could  leave  the  hall 
arms  were  resorted  to  by  the  barons, 
and  wounds  were  given  and  received. 

1  In  the  king's  name,  I  charge  ye 
desist !  and  let  this  matter  be  decid- 
ed hereafter,'  said  the  prince.  The 
bishop  uplifted  the  cross,  and,  find- 
ing both  parties  becoming  more 
violent,  cried — '  In  the  name  of  a 
higher  than  an  earthly  king,  I  com- 
mand you  to  forbear!'  But  other 
quarrels  had  mingled  with  the  os- 
tensible one  ;  and  it  was  some  time 
before  the  supporters  of  the  bishop 
would  hear  his  voice  entreating  for 
peace. 

In  the  meantime,  the  page  found 
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Jocenus,  with  some  trouble,  and 
said  — '  hasten  ! — lose  not  a  moment ! 
—leave  the  palace — or  you  are  lost !' 
Before  the  Jew  could  ask  from  what 
side  he  was  to  expect  the  evil,  the 
young  man  had  advanced  before  him 
to  a  private  door  under  the  tapestry, 
which  opened  on  the  vaulted  pas- 
sage that  his  been  before  noticed. 
The  merchant  followed  without  dif- 
ficulty, but  not  without  increased 
alarm  ;  for  the  throng,  composed  of 
the  town  functionaries — prejudiced 
men — gave  way  for  his  passage, 
while  they  pulled  one  another  by 
the  sleeves,  and  whispering  passed 
among  them  as  by  contagion  :  '  Hast 
been  at  mass  to-day  V  said  one  : 
*  Not  he  !'  said  another;  'he  has 
been  eating  pork.'  Jocenus,  by  this 
allusion  to  the  much  ridiculed  cus- 
tom of  his  people,  of  abstaining  from 
that  meat,  perceived  that  he  was 
known.  Thoughts  of  his  child  un- 
nerved him— but  the  same  thoughts 
made  him  strong  again  !  He  step- 
ped into  the  passage  with  an  easy 
mien,  and  took  no  notice  of  the 
mockery  of  the  persons  gathered 
about  him.  Just  as  he  walked  into 
the  court,  near  the  kitchens,  he 
lost  sight  of  the  page,  who  had  been 
called  away  on  some  pretence  by  the 
earl  of  Lincoln's  esquire. 

The  soldiery  that  loitered  about 
the  courts — ripe  for  any  mischief — 
joined  to  press  forward  the  unhappy 
merchant  to  the  great  kitchen, 
where  the  monkish  disguise,  which 
he  had  so  assumed,  occasioned  a 
deal  of  merriment,  that  Jocenus 
feared  would  end  in  something  more 
serious  ;  and  there  were  reasons  for 
his  fears ;  for  his  assailants  were 
numerous,  ferocious,  untempered  ; 
and  accustomed  to  every  cruelty 
and  license.  By  what  means  a 
knowledge  of  his  person  had  been 
communicated,  he  had  neither  op- 
portunity nor  composure  to  deter- 
mine ;  for  though  several  monks, 
with  the  chief  cook,  strove  to  per- 
suade the  men  who  were  annoying 
him,  to  permit  him  to  pass  out 
through  the  courts  in  safety,  they 
seemed  more  determined  to  wreck 
their  passions  upon  him  : — '  Why 
came  he    here,    the    misbeliever !' 


cried  one  piling  a  nu  mber  of  faggots 
of  wood,  in  the  middle  of  the  space 
attached  to  the  kitchen,  in  which 
employment  he  was  aided  by  others  ;. 
while  a  leather  thong  was  thrown 
around  Jocenus,  so  that  it  pinioned 
his  arms  to  his  side.  About  twenty 
individuals  were  concerned  in  this 
part  of  the  affair  ;  and  even  with 
the  efforts  of  so  many,  it  was  not 
accomplished  without  difficulty. 

'  For  shame,  sirs  !'  exclaimed  a 
friar,  whose  feeble  remonstrances 
made  no  impression  whatever — at 
least  none  that  proved  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  merchant,  who  was 
soon  bound  hand  and  foot. 

'The  virgin  keep  us !'  cried  the 
same  friar  ;  '  the  sinful  man  will  be 
into  those  flames,  if  some  one  does 
not  prevent.  Alas,  what  shall  be 
done  !  Our  good  bishop  cannot  in- 
terfere ;  he  is  too  distressed  himself  ! 
Alas  !  who  will  assist  ?  Though  the 
sinful  man  be  an  intruder  among 
Christians — though  he  have  no  right 
to  come  here,  on  such  a  night,  too 
— yet  it  is  frightful  to  think  of  such 
a  deed  !     What  shall  be  done?' 

1  Reverend  father,  be  pleased  to- 
interfere  in  the  buttery-hatch  !'  said 
the  head  cook.  '  A  swarm  of  rascals, 
belonging  to  the  earl  of  Lincoln, 
have  broken  into  the  cellars,  and 
are  letting  the  best  wine  from  the 
casks  !' 

1  Alas,  they  will  not  hear  me  !' 
cried  the  friar.  '  Hark  !  the  language 
of  those  soldiers  makes  my  hair 
stand  on  end  !  I  know  not  which  are 
the  worst  infidels,  they,  or  the  Jews, 
whom  they  injure.' 

'  Holy  saints !'  exclaimed  the  cook, 
'  who  have  they  bound  there  ?  And 
why  have  they  kindled  my  faggots 
in  the  court  V  Whilst  he  spoke,  the 
blaze  rose,  fanned  by  a  breeze,  and 
showed  with  picturesque  etFect,  the 
dark  sides  of  the  building,  the  rough 
countenances  of  the  artillery  and 
bowmen,  animated  with  savage  de- 
light ;  and,  amid  their  numbers,  Jo- 
cenus bound,  but  still  erect ;  his 
visage  streaked  with  blood,  that 
trickied  from  a  contusion  on  the 
forehead,  which  he  had  received 
during  his  struggles  with  those  who 
had  fastened  the  thongs  about  his 
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person  ;  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  were 
dilated,  expressing  contempt,  ming- 
led with  more  than  a  tiger's  fury — 
but  his  lips  were  mute.  Repeated 
roars  of  laughter  sounded  on  his  ear, 
and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  imagine 
himself  in  some  worse  region  than 
-any  supposed  to  be  on  this  earth. 

The  friar  replied  to  the  cook,  '  It 
is  a  Jew,  whom  they  have  found  in 
a  priest's  cloak,  in  the  grand  hall  : 
and  what  they  have  lighted  the  fag- 
gots for,  you  know  as  much  as  I. 
Alas !  I  fear — ' 

'  Holy  saints !'  exclaimed  the 
cook  ;  'they  will  not  burn  the  poor 
wretch,  surely  !  Will  not  the  legate's 
people  interfere,  to  prevent  such  a 
frightful  outrage,  within  this  sacred 
edifice  f 

'  There  is  no  order  to  be  seen  in 
the  palace  !'  said  the  friar  ;  '  world- 
ly and  spiritual  affairs  are  mingled; 
and  neither  humanity  nor  religion 
can  be  heard.  The  legate's  people 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  those 
men,  who  are  the  earl  of  Lincoln's 
retainers,  because  the  earl  is  on  the 
legate's  side ;  and  our  bishop's 
friends  are  occupied  with  what  is 
passing  in  the  hall.  What  is  to  be 
done  V 

The  intentions  of  the  soldiery  were 
not  so  bad  as  suspected  !  the  tire  had 
been  kindled  to  torment  the  Jew 
with  terror,  and  to  burn  the  monk- 
ish habit  which  it  was  supposed  he 
had  contaminated  by  wearing.  This 
garment  was  plucked  from  his 
shoulders  with  shouts,  and  consum- 
ed :  his  turban  was  trampled  under 
foot  and  his  tunic  rent.  During  the 
hubbub,  Jocenus  found  himself 
dragged  to  the  scullery,  beside 
which  was  a  trap  door,  left  open  ; 
•through  this  dark  opening  he  was 
thrown  headlong  backwards  into  a 
cellar  used  for  kitchen  purposes  ; 
and  again  rose  frightful  laughter ! 
Some  stone  steps  were  visible  to 
Jocenus  on  one  side  of  the  cellar,  as 
he  got  on  his  knees  on  the  wet  floor; 
and  the  thong  that  had  bound  his 
legs  having  given  way,  he  contrived 
to  reach  the  steps,  and  sat  down  on 
one  nearest  the  ground.  Here  he 
was  pelted  from  above  with  the  re 
mains  of   the  materials   that  had 


been  used  in  the  preparations  foi 
the  banquet ;  and  the  attack  seem- 
ed likely  to  prove  fatal,  especially 
taking  into  consideration  that  his 
frame  was  injured  by  the  fall,  and 
by  cuts  which  it  had  previously  re- 
ceived. 

Death  is  awful  when  near,  under 
the  most  favouable  circumstances ; 
but  it  bore  to  Jocenus  a  most  terrific 
aspect !  To  perish  by  such  worth- 
less hands ;  in  so  unprepared  a 
state  ;  in  the  full  possession  of  health 
and  strength  ; — it  was  horrible ! — 
then,  Judith  !  there  was  no  bitter- 
ness comparable  with  that  produced 
by  the  thought  of  leaving  her  with- 
out a  lawful  protector.  Gesta  oc- 
curred to  his  mind  ;  but  something 
within  him  whispered,  '  No  ;  I  am 
not  content  to  leave  her  in  his  care; 
he  has  shown  too  much  warmth  of 
sentiment  for  her.'  Yet,  again,  Jo- 
cenus felt  thankful  that  his  nephew 
was  with  her  ;  it  was  a  brief  conso- 
lation !  pain  and  rage  distracted 
his  mind  ;  and  eternity  appeared  be- 
fore him  in  horrid  darkness  !  No 
glimpse  of  light  cheered  his  soul, 
which  was  seized  with  a  sickness  at 
the  prospect  of  the  dread  world  up- 
on which  it  was  so  fearfully  driven. 

1  Baptize  the  infidel !'  was  shouted 
amid  the  laughter  over  his  head, 
and  accordingly  quantities  of  ale 
were  flung  on  the  distressed  Jew, 
which  much  increased  the  merri- 
ment of  his  tormentors.  ''  Kneel, 
Jew — kneel !  Eat,  Jew— eat  !'  was 
vociferated,  accompanied  with 
dreadful  oaths,  by  the  whole  band, 
as  an  artillery-man,  stooping  down, 
thrust  through  the  trap-door  apiece 
of  brawn,  and  two  spears,  tied  with 
a  crucifix  at  the  end,  by  means  of 
which  contrivance  he  managed  to 
goad  the  merchant.  '  Show  him  the 
fiery  pillar  in  the  wilderness  !'  was 
echoed  around  ;  and  a  heap  of  flam- 
ing combustibles  were  thrown  into 
an  ale  barrel  that  had  been  emptied 
during  the  early  part  of  the  feast, 
and  which  was  now  cast  into  the 
cellar  ;  it  dropped  on  the  floor,  and 
rolled  to  the  side  farthest  from  the 
step  upon  which  Jocenus  was  rest- 
ing, where  there  was  a  heap  of 
shavings,    and    branches  of   trees 
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which  it  ignited,  to  the  horror  of 
the  Jew,  who  still  uttered  not  a 
word.  '  Here  are  Moses'  laws  on 
stone  !  Here  is  bread  without 
leaven  !'  was  shouted,  as  a  couple  of 
paving-stones  were  hurled  by  the 
men  into  the  orifice,  with  a  shower 
of  stones.  Jocenus  fell  on  his  knees, 
covered  with  blood,  and  sheltered 
his  head,  from  similar  attacks,  un- 
der his  arms.  '  Jehovah  !  thou 
Mighty  One  !  thou  Merciful  !  Be  a 
father  to  my  child  !'  he  exclaimed. 
'  Pardon  all  the  errors  of  my  life — 
all  my  breaches  of  the  law — all  my 
secret  sins  !  I  am  at  the  borders  of 
death  !  0  most  compassionate  King 
of  the  Universe  !  I  am  in  a  fearful 
extremity  !  Deliver  me  !  or  receive 
me  to  thyself  ?' 

'  The  bishop  !'  cried  out  Garston, 
the  gaol-keeper,  from  one  extremity 
of  the  court ;  and  the  cry  was  re- 
peated with  alarm  by  the  soldiers, 
who  allowed  the  cooks  and  servants 
to  approach,  and,  by  pouring  into 
the  cellar  a  deluge  of  water,  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames  that  were  rising 
from  the  heap  of  fuel.  There  was  a 
cessation  of  hostilities.  The  impor- 
tant personage  who  presented  him- 
self among  them,  and  for  whom  they 
fell  back  in  disorder,  proved  not  to 
be  the  bishop,  but  the  prior  of  lean- 
no.  He  saw  and  heard  how  affairs 
stood,  and  how  they  might  be  turn- 
ed to  his  advantage  ;  reproving  the 
soldiers,  he  walked  into  the  scullery, 
and  unbolted  a  door  at  the  top  of 
the  celler  steps ;  then  called  upon 
the  Jew  to  arise,  and  come  up  ! 

1  Another  time  thou  wilt  beware 
of  venturing  into  places  like  this  !' 
said  he.  His  words  were  loathed  by 
the  faint  Jew  ;  who,  even  at  this 
moment,  had  too  keen  a  sense  of 
the  prior's  hypocrisy,  and  malig- 
itoncy  ;  fiery  indignation  was  in  the 
merchant's  heart,  to  which  alone  he 
yielded  ;  and,  though  existence  was 
a  thing  which,  when  he  was  about 
to  lose  it,  he  had  gasped  for  ;  and, 
though  Judith  was  so  much  the  ob- 
ject of  his  anxiety,  that,  for  her 
sake,  just  before,  he  would  have  ac- 
cepted life  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  he 
had,  yet,  now  this  indignation,  com- 
bined with  scorn,  overmastered  all 


other  feelings  ;  and  he  neither  stir- 
red a  limb,  nor  answered  a  word  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  prior's  ex- 
clamations. 

1  Rise,  fellow  !  Come  up,  I  say  !' 
cried  the  prior.  *  Thou  art  neither 
dead,  nor  deaf  !  Rise,  blasphemer  ! 
or  take  the  consequences.'  His 
tone  encouraged  the  ruffians  about. 
1  Up  with  the  Jew  !  up  with  him  !' 
they  shouted  ;  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a  potsherd  cast  down  from 
behind  the  prior,  smote  Jocenus  on 
the  temple,  and  laid  him  senseless  ! 

The  prior  desired  at  this  juncture 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  all  who 
were  leagued  with  the  legate  against 
the  bishop  ;  and  though  he  had  not 
been  present  at  the  banquet,  yet  he 
knew  who  those  were.  All  who  were 
connected  with  the  earl  of  Lincoln, 
too,  he  desired  to  please,  at  what- 
ever cost  of  truth  and  justice,  the 
principles  of  which  he  only  made 
use  of  according  as  they  served  his 
interests. 

1  My  friends,'  said  he,  '  these  are 
not  doings  which  a  good  man  may 
approve  ;  the  Jew  is  an  infidel — a 
hater  of  the  Cross  ;  he  neither  re- 
veres the  blessed  saints,  nor  the 
pope  ; — wickedness  you  all  abhor  ; 
but  then  you  have  not  acted  right. 
He  is  an  infidel,  I  say  ;  accursed  of 
God  and  man  ;  but  yet  I  fear  that 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln  will  puuish 
you  for  this  act.' 

'  We  heed  not  the  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, prior  !'  cried  one. 

'  Well — well—'  said  the  prior,  as 
he  looked  down  upon  the  body  of 
the  Jew,  stretched  out  below,  with 
the  face  downwards,  scorched  and 
bleeding,  '  what  is  done — is  done  ; 
but,  should  the  bishop  discover  this 
act — so  near  the  high  feast,  in  his 
own  palace — what  think  you  ?  may 
we  not  fear  that  some  lives  will  an- 
swer for  it !     Judge  ye  !' 

'  The  bishop  is  banned  by  the 
pope — he  is  not  bishop  here  !'  cried 
Garston.  The  prior  started  1  there 
was  no  torch-light  near  his  face,  to 
reveal  its  expression,  or  the  dark 
smile  which  played  about  his  lips, 
and  took  care  that  his  voice  did  not 
betray  his  sentiments. 

'  But,  my  friends,'  said  he,  '  Gros- 
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teste  has  so  many  who  will  still  be  j  from  this  base  world,  to  higher  re« 

ready  to  execute  his  judgments.     I 

speak  for  your  own  sakes— you  have 

done  wrong  ;  but  I  could  wish  that 

all    the  Jewish   bloodsuckers,   who 

draw  away  the  money  which  should 

be  yours,  were  exterminate  1  !  They 

are  the  plague  of  England  !' 

'Aye,  prior!'  was  now  the  out- 
cry. 'Aye,  death  to  the  Jews! 
Death  to  "the  bloodsucking  Jews  !' 
The  prior  waved  his  hand  — '  Peace  !' 
said  he;  'or  you  will  have  Grosteste 
upon  you.  It  is  necessary  you  de- 
termine what  shall  be  done  with  this 
caitiff  below  !' 

1  Throw  him  into  the  river  !  Cast 
him  into  the  castle-ditch  !'  were 
among  the  rejoinders.  The  prior 
looked  perplexed,  and  passed  his 
hand  over  his  forehead  in  medita- 
tion. '  Tliis  affair  must  not  be 
known,'  said  he.  '  Will  you  follow 
my  advice?'  Some  of  the  soldiers, 
who  were  less  intoxicated  than  their 
fellows,  were  glad  at  any  means  of 
escaping  the  consequences  of  their 
violence,  and  said,  'Stand  by  us, 
prior — we  will  do  what  you  advise  !' 

'Then  first, 'said  the  prior,  'swear 
by  the  Holy  Virgin,  on  your  swords, 
to  be  secret  regarding  what  has 
passed.  Those  who  have  looked  on 
must  do  so  too,  forthesakeof  peace.' 
All  were  ready  to  concur  in  this 
proposal,  and  the  prior  directed 
them  to  raise  the  body  of  the  mer- 
chant out  of  the  cellar,  and  to  bear 
it  away  to  the  castle,  he  himself  un- 
dertaking to  acquaint  the  earl  of 
Lincoln  with  the  occurrence. 


CHAP  TE R  X. 
The  hour  of  midnight  at  which 
Gesta  and  the  witch  had  appointed 
to  meet  was  now  arrived.  The  moon 
shone  as  sweetly  over  Lincoln,  as 
when  Judith  sat  in  her  garden  ;  and 
it  was  also  frequently  obscured  by 
clouds,  whii  h  were  drifted  on  its 
path  by  the  wind  ;  these  were  torn 
at  the  edges,  and  scattered  wildly 
in  numerous  fragments,  over  the 
clear  heaven.  Every  instant  pro- 
duced a  change  above,  that  revetted 
the  eye  of  contemplation,  and  filled 
it  with  tears  ;  a  change  that  moved 
the  soul,  and  drew  up  its  thoughts 


gions ;    a    change     of     surprising 
beauty  ! 

But  the  city  was  still  the  sceue  of 
lawless  violence  :  there  was  little  of 
peace,  holiness,  or  happiness,  there ! 
Man  disturbed  the  quiet  hours  of 
sleeping  nature — man  troubled  her 
repose  !  But  for  him  the  scene  be- 
low— under  the  influence  of  moon- 
light and  darkness  combined — would 
have  been  as  enchanting  as  that 
above. 

In  the  centre  of   a  marshy  plain, 
stretching  a  number   of   miles,  rose 
two  lines  of   hills  facing  each  other, 
the   upper  ridges    sh  irply    defined 
against  the  sky ;    and    heath-land 
spreading    backwards    from   them. 
The  front   of   one  hill   was   covered 
with  woods  ;   the  front  of  the  other 
bore  the  city  of  Lincoln.     Between 
them   there   was  a  narrow    valley, 
nearly  filled  by  the  river   Witham. 
A  bridge  of  eight  arches  was  thrown 
over  the  current,  at  the  foot  of  the 
city  ;   and  a  suburb  kuown  by  the 
name  of  Wykenford,  extended  from 
it,  crossing  the  hollow  to  the  oppo- 
site  hill.      Four    stone  walls,  in  a 
square,  with  four  gates  of  imperish- 
able construction,  enclosed  the  upper 
part  of  the  city,  the  lower  wall  run- 
ning along  the  hill  front,  the  upper 
wall  at  some  distance  above,  on  the 
level   behind  the   summit,    at  the 
commencement  of  the   heath-land, 
over  which  the  wind  swept  howling, 
with  scarce  a  tree  or  shrub  to  break 
its  force.     The  four  city  gates  faced 
each  other,  on  the  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  according  to  the   method 
of  architecture  used  by  the  Romans, 
who  had  built  these  walls  to  enclose 
a  military  colony  of  their  own,  which 
they  had  planted   here  soon  after 
their  invasion  of  England,  calling  it 
Lindum   Colonia.     When  they  left 
the  land,   the  Saxons   built    here, 
within  this  enclosure,    their    rude 
idol-temples — the  latter  giving  place 
to  small  churches,   after  the   intro- 
duction of  the  gospel  by  Birinus,  the 
apostle  of  these  parts.     During  the 
struggles   that  took  place  between 
the  Danes  and  Saxons,  the  city  walls 
and  gates  were  injured,   the  build- 
ings destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  in- 
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habitants  by  the  sword.  William 
the  conqueror  repaired  part  of  the 
damages  Lincoln  had  sustained,  and 
built  tuat  fortress  called  the  castle, 
within  the  square  space  on  the  wes- 
tern extremity  of  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Within  the  city  walls  were  three 
square  enclosures — the  castle,  the 
minster-green,  and  the  palace — be- 
sides lesser  enclosures,  formed  by 
churches,  monasteries,  and  the  town 
prison. 

A  little  beyond  the  lower  angle  of 
the  western  city  wall,  on  the  hill, 
was  a  district  unlike  the  rest  of  Lin- 
coln. From  every  part  of  the  city 
within  the  walls,  the  noise  of  rude 
revelry,  or  strife,  arose  in  discord- 
ancy ;  but  here,  a  solitude  gloomy 
by  contrast,  prevailed.  The  houses 
were  different  from  those  of  any 
other  part  of  the  town — you  neither 
found  Roman,  Saxon,  or  Gothic 
architecture  ;  there  were  no  feudal 
defences  ;  not  a  church  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  detested  neighbourhood  ; 
no  banner  floated  on  the  breeze  from 
battlemented-wall ;  no  soldier  or 
monk  loitered  about — yet  the  dark 
walls,  the  space  of  ground  which 
some  of  the  buildings  occupied,  the 
one  long  street  running  up  the  hill, 
the  square  courts,  and  the  latticed 
windows,  contradicted  the  supposi- 
tion that  hinds  dwelt  here  ;  for  these 
habitations  were  not  cottages.  This 
was  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the 
Jews,  (called  the  Jews  quarter,) 
which  every  good  catholic  avoided 
most  sedulously. 

It  was  from  here  that  Gesta,  the 
Jew's  supposed  nephew,  moved  ab- 
stractedly, as  the  chimes  of  the  mon- 
asteries rang  for  midnight  prayers. 
When  he  had  gone  a  little  way,  he 
looked  upon  the  prospect  before 
him.  His  face  was  toward  the  op- 
posite hid,  whose  front,  shaped  like 
an  amphitheatre,  and  enclosing  his 
twin-fellow,  was  dark,  except  where 
winding  streams,  of  riband  breadth, 
appeared  under  the  shining  moon  ; 
and  where  the  tops  of  the  wood 
opened,  as  the  wind  careered  over 
them  ;  and  where  trees  fringed  the 
semicircular  outline,  resting  their 
forms  in  minuteness— beautiful  in 
miniature,    distinct   in   symmetry, 


like  tracery-work,  half  hid  by  leaves, 
in  negligent  abundance — against  the 
sky.  In  the  hollow  below  the  suburb 
slept  quietly,  undisturbed  only  by 
trumpet-note,  or  bell,  within  its  own 
far-extending  walls,  that  shut  it  in, 
except  where  the  marshes  formed 
for  it  a  still  more  natural  defence. 
In  this  part  were  dwellings  of  seve- 
ral of  the  nobles  of  England.  The 
mansion  that  had  belonged  to  Lord 
Hugh  de  Gant,  of  Lancaster,  was 
there  ;  Gesta  well  knew  the  parapets 
that  crowned  it. 

'  Misery  upon  misery  !'  cried  he. 
'It  was  not  enough  that  Leoni 
should  distract  me  with  his  atten- 
tions to  Judith,  but  this  Nazarene 
must  come  too  !  Myrza  shall  put  me 
off  no  longer ; — I  am  resolved  to 
know  my  fate,  if  she  can  tell  it  me, 
though  I  perish !' 

He  did  not  go  to  the  tower  in 
which  Myrza  resided,  but  turned  to 
the  residence  of  Leoni,  a  jeweller  of 
Jewish  principles  and  happy  tem- 
perament, whom  he  had  been  inti- 
mate with,  and  by  whom  he  was  af- 
fectionately regarded.  Leoni  had 
been  out,  and  was  returning,  when 
Gesta  stepped  up  to  the  door  of  his 
house.  '  Gesta  !'  he  exclaimed,  '  it 
is  months  since  I  exchanged  a  word 
with  you.  Come  into  my  room  ;  it 
is  late — but  you  know  we  have  seen 
the  night  out  together,  before  now, 
and  never  thought  of  shutting  our 
eyes  in  sleep.'  Ashe  spoke  he  of- 
fered his  hand,  which  Gesta  avoided. 
'  I  have  certain  things  to  speak  of, 
Leoni,' said  he,  'before  our  hands 
meet  in  friendship  again.  I  shall 
not  keep  you  from  your  pallet  more 
than  a  few  minutes.'  'You  may 
keep  me  from  it  all  night,  if  you 
like,'  said  Leoni.  '  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you  again — I  forgive  your  slights ; 
and  if  you  will  not  take  my  hand, 
why — you  will  not.     Come.' 

Having  opened  the  door,  he  en- 
tered, and  Gesta  followed.  '  You 
know  my  mother  is  old,'  said  Leoni ; 
'  she  goes  to  rest  as  soon  as  the  cur- 
few bell  rings.  The  tires  are  raked 
up  on  the  hearths  ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  there  is  a  light  in  the  house. 
But  you  can  follow  me  to  my  room, 
and  we  can  converse  by  the  light  of 
the  stars.' 
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The  window  in  Leoni's  chamber 
was  opened  by  its  owner,  and  the 
breeze  blew  in  ;a  pallet  bed,  a  plain 
table,  and  two  stools,  were  seen 
amid  the  gloom,  and  these  compris- 
ed all  the  f  urnitureof  the  apartment. 

'  We  have  spent  some  pleasant 
hours  by  this  window,  during  by- 
gone summer  nights,  Gesta,'  said 
Leoni.  'Sit  down,  and  tell  me  why 
you  have  estranged  yourself  from 
me. — Why,  what  a  miserable  hang- 
ing look  thou  hast  got  hold  of  !'  he 
continued,  as  Gesta  threw  himself 
on  one  of  the  stools  by  the  window. 
'  Shrive  me  for  a  monk  !  but  thou 
hast  the  askance  vision  of  a  male- 
factor !  We  will  have  wine  to  cheer 
thy  heart!  and  then  I  will  hear  the 
story  of  thy  griefs.  I  have  some 
prime  muscadine,  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity.' 

1  Leoni,'  said  Gesta,  '  I  will  not 
drink  with  you.  You  have  wronged 
me.  I  came  not  here  to-night  in 
love.  You  see  my  state  of  mind — 
and  I  know  your  jesting  qualities — 
to-morrow  it  will  be  a  topic  for 
mirth.  He  who  is  capable  of  false- 
hood and  treachery  is  capable  of  ri- 
diculing the  consequences.' 

1  Falsehood  and  treachery  !'  re- 
peated Leoni.  '  Am  1  false  and 
treacherous  ;' 

'You  are/  answered  Gesta  ;  'as 
false  as  falsehood  can  make  you — 
and  treacherous  too  :  for  have  you 
not  robbed  me  of  my  exclusive  love 
to  Judith  ?     Answer"  that  V 

'  You  astonish  me,'  said  Leoni.  'I 
never  understood  from  you  that  you 
had  an  attachment  for  her.  You 
never  made  to  me  the  smallest  dis- 
closure.' 

'  An  evasion  worthy  of  you  !'  ex- 
claimed Gesta — '  you  knew  I  loved 
her!' 

'  In  my  own  mind  I  imagined  so,' 
said  Leoni :  '  but  I  had  no  certainty 
of  it.'  J 

'  Enough  !'  cried  Gesta.  *  Do  you 
not  remember,  three  years  ago,  in 
this  room,  we  conversed  upon  this 
subject ;  and  did  I  not  ask  you  then, 
if  you  made  any  pretensions  to  the 
favour  of  my  cousin  ?  You  said  No  ; 
and  I  relied  upon  your  word.  Yet 
•low  I  hear  reports  of  your  seeking 


the  countenance  of  Jocenus  for  your 
suit  to  his  daughter — a  suit,  which, 
whoever  makes — though  he  was  my 
twin  brother— is  my  deadly  enemy. 
My  uncle,  I  have  heard,  encourages 
you  ;  and  this  is  my  errand  here. 
As  you  are  a  man,  Leoni,  tell  me  the 
truth— how  stand  you  in  that  quar- 
ter?' 

'The  merchant  does  encourage 
me,  but  I  have  made  no  disclosure 
to  Judith,'  said  Leoni.  '  As  yet,  my 
fortunes  are  kept  back  by  him  on 
whom  they  depend  ;  but,  at  the 
death  of  my  mother's  brother,  I  can 
provide  a  home,  and  a  provision  for 
Judith,  such  as  she  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  have  :  then  1  shall  offer  my 
hand  to  her.  If  she  refuse  me,  I 
shall  return  to  my  simple  way  of  life 
here,  where  I  was  born,  and  have 
ever  since  resided — and  think  no 
more  of  woman.' 

'  And  if  you  are  accepted,  think 
you  I  shall  look  tamely  on  V  said 
Gesta. 

'You  cannot  think  me  so  tame  in 
my  love,  as  to  give  up  her,  while  I 
have  a  chance  of  winning  her,'  re- 
turned Leoni ;  '  nor  so  lukewarm  in 
my  friendship,  that  I  can  lose  you 
without  pain  !  But  tell  me  that 
Judith  prefers  you  to  me — and  I 
promise  to  withdraw  my  claim  ;  and 
happy  may  you  be.  I  will  wish  you 
so  with  all  my  heart.  Prythee  be 
reasonable,  Gesta.' 

Leoni's  character  leaned  as  much 
to  vanity,  and  sanguineness  as 
Gesta's  to  distrust,  and  melancholy. 
The  words  Leoni  had  last  spoken, 
acted  as  daggers  to  the  heart  of  his 
listener  ;  accompanied  as  they  had 
been  by  an  air  of  triumph. 

'  You  agonise  me!'  cried  Gesta. 
'  You  scoff  me  !  You  know  my  ig- 
noble condition  !  You  see  my  per- 
son ;  is  there  a  chance  for  me  against 
thyself '{ — but  reply  to  your  own 
heart  only.  Whisper  not  the  an- 
swer above  thy  breath,  Leoni !  rival ! 
lest  here,  at  this  hour  of  night,  I 
struggle  with  thee  for  life  or  death !' 

'  Why,  if  it  come  to  a  struggle  of 
that  kind,'  said  Leoni,  'you  would 
find  yourself  the  worse  man.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  more  strength  of  sinew 
than  you.' 
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The  cool  utterance  of  these  words, 
stung  Gesta  to  madness ;  for  his 
weakness  was  one  of  the  things 
which  troubled  his  self-love. 

'If  I  stay,  harm  will  happen,' 
said  he.  '  Good-night ;  to  the  latest 
moment  of  my  life — I  shall  esteem 
you  as  you  deserve — and  so  I  leave 
you  to  your  repose.' 

1  Passion  clouds  your  reason,  my 
friend,'  said  Leoni.  •  Give  me  your 
hand,  and  have  done  with  this  jea- 
lous rage. ' 

'  Never  !'  exclaimed  Gesta  ;  c  but,' 
he  added,  '  I  will  tell  you  how  to 
decide  this  matter.  Come  with  me, 
this  midnight,  to  the  Witch  of  the 
Water-side,  and  let  her,  by  divina- 
tion, inform  us  of  our  destinies. ' 
'  What  will  be  the  good  of  that  V 
'  My  mind  will  be  at  rest,'  said 
Gesta,  '  as  far  as  you  are  concerned. ' 
'  If  going  with  you  will  set  it  at 
rest— if  it  will  allay  your  jealousy — 
I  am  at  your  command.  You  shall 
lead  i me  anywhere.  But  say  she 
predicts  in  my  favour,  will  you  not 
then  suffer  more,  and  be  more  vio- 
lent against  me,  than  at  present?' 

'  Leoni !'  said  Gesta  ;  '  my  state 
of  suspense  is  not  to  be  borne.  A  ny 
certainty  would  be  better  than  this. 
Will  you  come  at  once  ?' 

'  Asyou  like,'said  Leoni.  '  Your 
uncle  and  I  have  often  indulged  a 
laugh  at  these  sorcerers,  whose  pre- 
tentions all  the  world  believe  to  be 
genuine  :  but  I  am  not  so  perfectly 
satisfied,  as  Jocenus,  of  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  knowledge  to  which  they 
pretend.  You  remember  the  Scrip- 
ture account  of  King  Saul's  night 
visit  to  the  witch  of  Endor,  Gesta  ? 
I  am  glad  it  has  occurred  to  my  re- 
collection,' he  added.  ■  It  puts  me 
in  the  right  mood.  I  shall  rely  with 
faith  on  all  she  tells  me;  and  shall 
neither  dare  to  laugh  or  cry,  hope 
or  fear,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
prescribed  doom.' 

1 1  do  not  believe  in  one  half  that 
is  said  of  her  power  ;'  said  Gesta  ; 
'  but  I  believe  that  the  other  half  is 
true.  Indeed,  to  doubt  it,  is  to  de- 
ny evidence  the  most  complete.  Are 
you  ready  V 

'  I  am,'  replied  Leoni. 

As  they  were  about  to  leave  the 


house,  the  old  woman  was  heard" 
calling,  '  Leoni,  my  son  !'  and  the 
mother  hobbled  down  stairs  as  fast 
as  her  asthma  would  permit.  '  Where 
are  you  going  in  the  night  air,  my 
son  { — you  will  take  cold,'  said  the 
Jewess.  '  Not  I,  mother,'  said  Leo- 
ni. '  Go  back  to  your  bed,  and  do 
not  disturb  yourself  on  my  account.' 
'  I  cannot  sleep  while  you  are  out  of 
the  house  ;  only  feel  how  the  night 
dews  are  falling,'  said  she.  '  Who 
is  here  with  you,  my  son  V  she  in- 
quired. Leoni  made  no  answer,  for 
he  was  aware  that  Gesta  was  no  fa- 
vourite with  his  mother.  '  0,  it  is 
Gesta,  I  see,'  she  added  ;  '  and  why 
comes  he  here  to  break  my  son's 
rest,  and  take  him  from  his  home  at 
this  time  of  night  ?  Leoni,  return 
to  your  chamber.  And  I  beg  that 
you,  sir,  will  leave  ;  and  if  you  wish 
to  speak  with  Leoni,  1  hope  in  future 
jrou  will  take  ad  vantage  of  the  morn- 
ing, for  night  consultations  I  do  not 
approve  of.  I  am  persuaded  your 
uncle  is  ignorant  of  such  hours,  but 
I  will  acquaint  him  of  them.' 

'Madam,'  said  Gesta,  '  your  son  is 
at  his  own  disposal.' 

!  Tush — Tush  :'  said  Leoni,  'my 
mother  is  too  tender  of  me ;  she 
imagines  I  am  a  boy  still.' 

It  was  not  without  a  little  affec- 
tionate authority  that  Leoni  induced 
his  parent  to  return,  and  to  leave 
him  to  act  as  he  pleased.  While  he 
was  debating  with  her,  the  cheek  of 
Gesta  burnt  with  vexation  :  for 
many  remarks  which  she  made  were 
anything  but  nattering  to  him.  This 
incident  only  delayed  Leoni  and 
himself  a  few  minutes.  They  were 
soon  on  the  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  which  they  crossed  ;  Gesta  be- 
coming lost  in  thought,  and  Leoni 
humming  a  lively  air. 

On  the  middle  of  the  bridge  was 
a  tomb-like  building,  where  a  light 
burnt  constantly,  and  in  which  two 
monks  prayed  at  certain  hours. 
Under  its  carved  cornice,  stood  a 
figure  in  shade,  attired  in  monkish 
weeds,  with  the  light  falling  on  its 
face,  which  was  turned  towards 
Leoni  and  Gesta,  as  they  passed  by. 
Gesta  grasped  the  arm  of  his  com- 
panion tightly  ;  and  Leoni  perceived 
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he  was  alarmed.  '  Who— who  stands 
there  so  motionless  V  said  the  terri- 
fied man,  as  he  pointed  out  the 
figure  to  Leoni.  'See — see— it  is 
gone  !' 

'  Gone  !'  exclaimed  Leoni ;  '  to  be 
sure  it  has  gone — into  the  door  to 
pray  for  some  rich  man's  soul  in 
purgatory.  What  did  you  think  it 
was  V 

*  Nothing. — I  am  ashamed  of  such 
fears,'  said  Gesta,  walking  on. 

'  Nay,'  said  Leoni,  '  what  likeness 
did  it  assume  to  your  fancy  ?' 

'  None— none,  Leoni,'  answered 
Gesta.  'Yet  I  will  not  tell  an  un- 
truth, for  it  appeared  to  me  then, 
Leoni,  like  the  confessor.' 

'  The  confessor !  what  confessor?' 
'He,'  rejoined  Gesta, 'in   whose 
charge  Lady  Helen  de  Gant,  of  Lan- 
caster,   left  young  Sir  Hugh,  and 
her  gold.' 

'  Hum — '  ejaculated  Leoni — '  I 
have  heard  strange  rumours  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  the  confes- 
sor's death.  You  seemed  to  know 
something  about  it.     Am  I  right  ?' 

Gesta  answered  not.  He  was 
oppressed  by  a  load  of  miserable 
thoughts. 

Leoni  and  Gesta  entered  a  boat 
that  lay  on  the  water.  '  Row  us 
half  a  mile  down  the  river — I  think 
there  will  be  moonlight  sufficient,' 
said  Gesta,  speaking  to  the  boat- 
man. Philip,  as  he  was  named, 
took  his  oars  in  hand,  and  replied, 
'  Yes,  sirs,  there  will  be  light  enough 
while  the  moon  is  out,  to  row  us  that 
distance ;  but  if  we  went  further  we 
should  stand  a  chance  of  running 
against  some  of  the  crafts  in  the 
river.  There's  a  storm  above,  mas- 
ters. I  had  rather  face  it  out  in 
this  river,  sirs,  than  at  sea.  Tt's  a 
hard  calling  that  of  a  seaman ; 
landsmen  little  think  what  they  go 
through.' 

He  pulled  briskly.  Gesta  looking 
over  the  side  of  the  boat.  The  vio- 
lence of  his  jealousy  had  abated, 
and  he  began  to  entertain  a  doubt 
of  the  reasonableness  of  his  behavi- 
our to  Leoni.  His  angry  passions 
arose  in  a  tumult,  but  his  heart 
melted  toward  Leoni,  who  had  been 
his  associate  for  some  years,   had 


shown  him  the  most  delicate  sym- 
pathy for  his  misfortunes,  and  had 
also  loved  him,  that  he  had  forgiven 
all  his  revengeful  violence  of  temper, 
and  now  only  sought  to  soothe  him. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  fling  the 
hand  of  Leoni  back  with  hate  ;  but 
a  moment  passed — and  still  another 
—and  he  could  not.  Yet  to  return 
the  pressure,  was  as  impossible  as  to 
be  insensible  to  it.  Unfortunately, 
Leoni  mistook  the  passiveness  of 
Gesta,  for  implacable  coldness;  he 
withdrew  his  hand,  and  was  now 
seriously  offended.  To  disguise  his 
feelings,  he  encouraged  the  boatman 
to  talk. 

'  Yes,  master,'  said  Philip,  c  poor 
Ralph,  who  had  this  boat  before  me, 
died  two  days  ago  at  my  cottage, 
over  the  marsh  yonder,  to  the  right ; 
he  lies  there  now,  poor  fellow !  1 
am  a  lone  man,  as  he  was  ;  and  we 
were  like  brothers.  After  I  left  sea, 
I  worked  in  the  fens,  and  kept  as 
fine  a  little  warren  of  silver-grey, 
and  clear-white  rabbits,  as  ever 
grew  fur.  I  assure  you  they  were 
prized.' 

'  I  dare  say  they  were, 'said  Leoni 

'  Yes,  sir,  they  were,'  continued 
Philip  ;  '  and  you  know  there  is  not 
another  county  to  be  named  with 
Lincolnshire  for  fine  rabbits.  My 
silver-grey  furs  fetched  a  good  price, 
master.  But  the  white  ones  were 
better  still.  I  have  had  as  much  as — ' 

'  Why  did  you  give  up  so  profita- 
ble a  trade?'  interrupted  Leoni. 

1  Why  you  see  sir,'  said  Philip, 
'  poor  Ralph  was  fond  of  his 
cockle-shell  of  a  boat.  He  would 
take  some  pains  painting  and  clean- 
ing her  :  he  christened  her  Alice, 
the  name  of  a  fenman's  daughter, 
who  lived  a  little  way  off  from  us.  I 
promised  Ralph  to  see  him  buried 
in  her  grave  ;  it  was  his  dying  wish. 
He  was  never  himself  after  Alice 
died  ;  and  seemed  to  take  to  nothing 
but  this  bit  of  timber.' 

'  But  the  rabbits,'  said  Leoni. 

'  I  sold  them,  and  made  some  sil- 
ver pennies  by  them.  I  did  not  like 
to  let  them  go  ;  but  Ralph  gave  me 
his  boat  when  he  was  taken  ill,  and 
I  promised  to  ply  it  for  him.  And 
here  I  am,  in  all  weathers,  sir;  I  like 
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this  trade  best,  for  what  a  man  is 
bred  to  comes  more  natural  to  him 
than  any  thing  else  ;  and  I  cannot 
deny  but  the  rabbits  were  trouble- 
some to  me,  for  I  found  that  I  knew 
better  how  to  pull  a  cable-rope  than 
to  manage  such  little  animals.' 

Leoni  made  some  trivial  remarks, 
and  the  boatman  was  about  to  speak 
again,  when  he  slackened  his  oars, 
and,  as  if  some  memory  dawned  on 
his  mind,  looked  at  Gesta,who  avert- 
ed his  face.  There  was  a  silence, 
relieved  by  the  exclamation  of  Ges- 
ta,  who  perceived  Myrza's  tower, 
standing  on  the  right  bank  ;  'Stop,' 
he  cried  ;  'we  shall  go  no  further 
than  here  ;  run  the  boat  to  the  side.' 
This  being  done  Leoni  sprang  out. 
Instantly  the  boatman  said  to  Gesta, 
'  Master  Jew,  have  you  forgotten 
what  happened  some  four  or  five 
years  ago,  between  you  and  the  con- 
fessor V 

'  Hush — for  your  life  !'  said  Gesta. 
1  Only  tell  me  this — did  he  die  !  I 
have  longed  to  have  more  certainty 
of  that.' 

'I  told  you,  master  Jew,  that  he 
did.'  But,  as  Philip  spoke  he  fal- 
tered ;  and  Gesta  perceiving  this, 
grasped  his  collar,  and  said,  'I 
doubt  the  truth  of  your  assertion  !' 
'  Softlj\  master  ;  you  are  so  rough,' 
said  the  boatman.  ■  Well — I  am 
not  alone  now,'  said  Gesta  ;  '  but  I 
shall  see  you  again  ;  and  by  all  the 
fathers,  I  will  then  wring  the  truth 
from  you — for  it  concerns  me  near- 
ly !'  '  Master  Jew,  I  will  tell  you 
all  I  know,'  said  Philip,  '  and  that 
is  not  much.  If  you  do  not  choose 
to  believe  me,  'tis  no  fault  of  mine  ; 
I  never  told  you  a  lie  about  that 
priest,  because  I  thought  what  I  said 
was  true.'  '  You  thought  '•'  echoed 
Gesta.  But  Philip  was  rowing  into 
the  middle  of  the  river,  where  he 
cried  out,  whilst  he  pointed  to  the 
east,  'I  shall  float  her  back  for  you 
before  light  breaks  yonder !' 

The  door  of  thetower  was  opened 
by  Myrza  herself,  who  held  an  odd 
taper  in  one  of  her  bony  hands,  and 
shaded  its  flame  with  the  other. 
Her  wasted  figure  was  divested  of 
the  scarlet  mantle,  but  was  still  en- 
veloped in  the  tight  pelisse  and  un- 


der gown.  Her  red  hair,  in  a  tan- 
gled mass,  was  confined  by  a  serpent 
skin,  which  was  bound  around  her 
temples.  Her  breast  was  sunken, 
so  that  she  stooped  much.  The  pal- 
lor of  her  strange  features,  was 
ghastly  ;  and  her  eyes  blazed  forth 
from  their  red  sockets,  with  surpris- 
ing lustre. 

'  My  successor  !'  she  exclaimed, 
'  welcome  !  You  are  late — but  there 
is  stid  time  for  that  which  we  have 
to  perform.  Fool !'  she  muttered 
to  Gesta,  as  Leoni  came  forwards. 
1  Fool !  Why  have  you  brought  him 
here  ?  No  eye  of  living  man  but 
yours,  may  see  my  secret  rites. 
Madman  !  you  have  roused  my  an- 
ger !'  Stamping  her  foot,  she  looked 
as  one  possessed,  until  Gesta  soften- 
ed her  ire  by  an  explanation. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
Leoni  and  Gesta  followed  Myrza  up 
to  the  top  of  the  building.  When 
they  had  gone  to  some  height,  the 
witch  bade  them  stop  in  the  dark, 
while  she  entered  a  door  in  the 
stairs  wall.  Some  minutes  passed, 
and  she  did  not  return ;  but  a 
strange  light  threw  its  reflection  on 
that  part  of  the  wall  which  they 
could  see.  They  then  heard  Myrza 
walking  backwards  and  forwards 
with  measured  steps. 

■  She  must  have  forgotten  that  we 
are  here,'  said  Leoni.  But  scarcely 
had  the  words  passed  his  lips,  when 
the  light  flashed  more  vividly,  and 
expired.  '  Enter  !'  cried  the  witch 
from  within.  They  obeyed  her,  and 
found  themselves  in  a  drear  apart- 
ment, illumined  by  the  taper  before 
named. 

'  What  do  you  seek  to  know  V 
asked  Myrza,  speaking  to  Leoni. 
He  referred  her  to  Gesta,  who  re- 
peated what  he  had  before  told  her. 
'The fate  of  the  Jew's  daughter!' 
cried  the  witch  : '  yes — that  is  what 
you  seek  to  know.  But  have  you 
the  courage  to  look  on  and  listen 
silently,  while  I  inquire  for  you 
within  the  magic  circle  ?  Silently, 
I  say,  for  if  either  of  you  make  the 
least  noise,  your  destruction  and 
mine  might  follow.' 

'  I  am  not  so  anxious  for  a  reply, 
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as  to  purchase  it  at  a  risk  so  great,' 
said  Leoni.  '  I  desire  to  live  in  and 
by  my  honest  occupation  ;  and  es- 
teem it  a  blessing  not  to  have  my 
mind  disturbed  from  it.  Gesta  has 
brought  me  hither  for  his  satisfac- 
tion—not mine ;  for  I  do  not  con- 
sider these  scenes  calculated  to  com- 
pose one's  spirits  ;  and  at  this  period 
of  the  sun's  absence,  you  are  aware, 
one  needs  them  to  be  composed,  ra- 
ther than  raised.' 

1  You  could  jest  in  a  sepulchre, 
Leoni,  if  you  can  jest  here !'  said 
Gesta.  '  But  attend  ;  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  this  room,  is  a  smaller 
apartment,  in  which  usually  burns  a 
lamp  and  a  fire,  you  can  wait  there, 
I  will  receive  the  answer,  and  sum- 
mon you  as  soon  as  I  have  it.' 

'  That  arrangement  will  suit  me 
well,'  said  Leoni.  'And,  if  you 
would  oblige  me,'  said  he  softly, 
1  entreat  your  acquaintance  there, 
to  be  as  brief  as  possible.' 

The  wood  fire  and  lamp  were 
burning  in  the  closet  which  Leoni 
entered,  and  he  sat  down  near  the 
straw  pallet  on  which  Myrza  took 
her  slumbers,  calling  about  him  a 
variety  of  humourous  associations, 
to  repel  the  advance  of  any  more 
unpleasant  fancies,  by  which  he  was 
assailed  in  spite  of  himself.  After 
giving  the  Haming  wood  a  rousing 
stir,  he  threw  oil  his  cloak,  and, 
placing  himself  in  an  attitude  of 
graceful  ease,  suffered  his  chin  to 
drop  on  his  breast. 

Myrza  being  alone  with  Gesta, 
expressed  satisfaction  at  the  absence 
of  Leoni  from  the  scene  in  which 
she  wished  to  enact  her  mysteries. 
She  took  her  wand  into  her  hand, 
and  after  pointing  it  to  the  east 
three  times,  and  bowing  herself  to 
the  ground,  drew  from  a  recess  a 
number  of  living  snakes,  which  she 
placed  without  the  edge  of  the  cir- 
cle that  she  had  drawn  around  her. 
She  waved  her  branch  of  mistletoe, 
and  stretching  out  her  wand  to  the 
east,  bowed  herself  thrice,  chaunt- 
ing  a  monotonous  measure,  the  im- 
port of  which  was  to  remind  certain 
unseen  beings  of  her  past  necroman- 
tic adventures.  After  every  bend 
of  her  body  she  sprinkled  the  juice 


of  the  mistletoe  around  the  circle, 
where  the  snakes  lay  stretched  out 
motionless,  as  if  charmed  into  stone, 
shallow  earthern  pots,  containing  a 
burning  composition,  were  placed 
within  the  circle.  This  fire  was  or- 
dinarily kept  in  vessels  without 
openings,  and  would  burn  under 
water.  The  livid  flame  emitted  a 
stench  that  could  not  be  borne  for 
any  length  of  time  without  produc- 
ing serious  effects  :  it  might  be  this 
which  stupitied  the  snakes,  and 
caused  them  to  lay  torpid  during 
Myrza's  incantations  ;  nor  the  snakes 
alone,  but  toads  and  other  reptiles, 
which  were  collected  around  the 
circle ;  and  by  their  moveless 
appearance,  assisted  the  first  effect 
of  these  ceremonies  upon  the  be- 
holder. The  same  fire  would  con- 
sume even  flint  and  iron,  and  was 
not  to  be  extinguished  by  ordinary 
means,  however  violently  used.  How 
it  was  kept  in  the  vessels,  without 
destroying  them,  is  a  mystery  that 
has  not  yet  been  solved.  However, 
from  each  pan  the  flame  arose  in 
curious  forms ;  sometimes  in  the 
corkscrew  fashion,  changing  to  py- 
ramidical  sheets,  tapering  off  to  a 
fine  point,  from  which  the  smoke 
ascended  to  the  top  of  the  room, 
and  at  other  times  appearing  as 
domes,  hollowed  within  ;  and  thus 
it  continued  to  vary  remarkably, 
while  Myrza,  scattered  on  the  tire- 
pots  a  mixture  from  a  phial,  chaunt- 
mg  thus  : — 

Dew  from  the  nightshade  I  have  wrung, 
Aud  veuom  from  the  serpent's  tongue, 
(Won  by  a  wateiy  moonbeam's  light 
Where   wondrous    shapes   in    deep   of 

night, 
Watched    the    shrubs   that  work  men- 
spite. 
Shapes  that  foul  and  fair  were  seen, 
On  the  spectre-blasted  green) ; 
This  dew  and  venom  I  pour  to-night, 
u  ith  juice  of  hemlock,  aud  aconite, 
Henbane,  an  I  poppy,  and  misletoe, 
Ou  the  magic  dame  below, 

Thus — and  thus — and  thus. 
Here  followed  an  invocation  to  cer- 
tain spirits.  To  Gesta  it  appeared' 
that  the  spectral  tires  of  the  circle, 
were  acted  on  by  her  spells  for  they 
flushed  up  to  a  considerable  height 
as  she  uttered,  with  contortions  of 
the  body,   and  with  symptoms  of 
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agony,  the  dread  names,  and  then 
relapsed  into  a  sickly  glimmer.  The 
transition  was  too  much  for  Gesta  ; 
the  thick  darkness  around  him  seem- 
ed filled  with  demons  ;  Myrza  was 
horrible  ;  an  1  the  unwholesome 
flames  which  filled  the  room  were 
sickening  to  his  sense.  He  retreat- 
ed to  the  closet  in  which  Leoni  was, 
being  covered  with  perspiration. 
Again  the  lightincreased  instren^th, 
and  he  was  animated  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  see  and  hear  the  whole.  No 
incredulity  corrected  the  awe  with 
which  he  listened  ;  his  manhood 
yielded  to  the  illusion  that  was  pre- 
sented before  him  ;  and  thus  he  was 
prepared  for  what  should  follow. 
Myrza  chaunted  on,  w  bile  she  kneel- 
ed down,  lines  which  had  no  refer- 
ence to  Gesta's  inquiry,  concerning 
the  success  of  Leoni  and  himself 
with  Judith,  but  to  which  he  listen- 
ed thirstingly,  with  a  fearful  inter- 
est awakening  in  his  breast,  of  the 
kind  which  Myrza  desired  to  see  in 
him  ;  while  it  was  evident  to  him- 
self that  it  was  principally  for  him 
she  was  giving  measured  utterance 
to  rhymes  such  as  these  : — 

Above  the  mighty  wizard's  cave, 
(Which  is  now  his  spacious  grave,) 
Oak  trees,  thous  iini  y  ars  and  more 
Have  misletoe  an  i  acurns  bore  : 
In  the  ancient  branches  dwell, 
Many  a  fi  nd  of  pot. nt  spell : 
Who    coutrols  the    glaring  wolf,   and 
binds  [kinds ; 

The    red-tongued     serpents    venomed 
Who  l..sh  the  waves,  and  the  whirl- 
winds dire, 
And  compels  the  clouds  to  spit  their 
fire ;  [light 

Who  know  the  snakes-eyes  lamps  that 
The  gloomy  shad'  s  of  neth  jr  night ; 
And  follow   the  ghosts  dismissed  from 

clay, 
To  realms  that  never  smile  with  day. 
The  evil  spirit,  Loke,  they  know, 

Mark— mark  1  how  the  flame 
burns  pale  anil  blue  ; 
Hi9  wife— I'll  messenger— Angerbode, 
Hath  at  their  bidding,  flown  or  rode, 
To  mission  for  deeds  of  bloo  1  and  crime, 
Her  chil  lr»  n  three  in  their  gre  ;dy  prime 
Wolf  Fenris,  and  Midgard,  the  ser- 
pent Vast, 
And  Hela,  the  witch  of  death,  who  has 
past 


In  the   deep  hollow   where  grey  oaks 
grow,  [shrubs  below  : 

And    the    serpent    twined    round    the 
Where  pale  forms  stood  as  white  as  the 
moon, 
And  chaunted  the  Runic  rhyme, 
I  called  on  fiends  with  the  storm-blast's 
tune, 
At  the  thickest  starlight  time, 
Magic  harps  in  and  out  were  sounding, 
Fairy  footsteps  light  were  bounding 

Over  the  velvet  hollow ;        [beaming, 
Dim  shadows,  and  fitful  lamps  were 
Many  a  serpent's  eye  was  gh  amiug, 
Me  did  blue- fleshed  Hela  follow — 

Mark— mark,  how  the  flame 
burns  blue  and  dim. 
She  stopped  before  she  had  conclud- 
ed, pointing    to    the  flames  which 
were  expiring.     Gesta's   eyes   were 
fixed  upon  them  ;    each  flame  flick- 
ered— trembled — sank  to  the  lowest 
point — and    so    remained.       Gesta 
could  no  longer  see  Myrza  ;   but  he 
understood  by   his  ear  that  she  had 
started  up,  and  that  she  was  hold- 
ing converse  with  some  being  or  be- 
ings, whom   to   her  belief  was  pre- 
sent amid  the  gloom  ;  nay,    his  im- 
agination shaped  out  before  him  a 
colossal   figure   made  apparent  by 
denser  darkness  close  to  the  circle. 
Once  more  he  retreated  backwards 
slowly,  and  said,    '  Now — now  am  I 
satisfied  that  mortals  may   have  in- 
tercourse with  spirits  !     That  dread 
form  before  me,  comes  to  Myrza's 
bidding,  with  such  promptness,  that 
I  half  wish  I  were  herself,  and  could 
command  it.     Yet,  let  me  fall  back 
from  its  influence  !    how    know    I 
whether  it  be  evil  or  good  ? — If  the 
flame  would    but  shoot  up  a  little 
that  I  might  see  it  !  I  have  a  dread- 
ful curiosity  to  know  more  of  it  !  — 
I  feel  no  more  mean  clay  ;  but  all 
my  immortality  stirs  within  me  and 
asks  communion  with  its  bodilesa 
fellows.     Often  has   Myrza  spoken 
of  sympathies — and  I  have  listened 
dull  and  deaf — but  now  I  feel  what 
she  would   have  taught   me.      My 
spirit  loathes  the  beings  of  earth, 
and  is  drawn  by  occult  sympathies 
to  those  unseen  !     The  magic  of  the 
universe — grand    idea  !       Amazing 
thought  !     Element  melts  with  ele- 
ment— each  seeking  its  like  through 


Just  now  the  tower  where  Myrza  dwells,  an  infinite  variety   of  compounds! 
And  worketli  harm  with   their  awi'ui  |  My  soul  has  no  space  in  this  body  ; 
spells,  prisoned  from  light  and  air  with- 
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out  companions,  but  prisoners  like 
itself.  Poor,  grovelling  man  !  with- 
out an  acquaintance  with  occult 
sublimities — what  is  he  !' 

Some  such  thoughts  visited  his 
mind,  until  Myrza  chaunted  the  an- 
swer which  he  sought  for  himself 
and  Leoni.  Gesta  advanced,  and 
heard  it  in  these  words  : — 
No  Jewshallever  win  the  maiden's  heart, 
t  W  of  her  father's  fortune  bear  a  part : 
Who  Seeks  her  love,  shall  seek  her  love 

in  vain: 
His  sole  r.-ward — danger,  and  grief,  and 
pain. 

Every  word  was  imprinted  on 
Gesta's  memory  as  the  witch  spoke. 
Perhaps  his  first  emotion  was  joy 
that  Leoni  was  doomed  to  be  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but  was  he  not  himself  a 
Jew?  and  did  not  the  sentence 
against  his  friend  condemn  him 
also  ?  Still,  the  load  of  jealous 
anxiety,  which  had  been  so  insuf- 
ferable to  him,  was  gone.  Leoni 
would  never  be  the  husband  of  Ju- 
dith? and  could  better  bear  his  own 
doom.  Such  is  the  selfishness  of 
passion  :  such  were  the  narrow  feel- 
ings that  overclouded  for  a  time, 
Gesta's  sense. 

Myrza's  mystical  invocations, were 
chorused  by  the  noise  of  the  reviving 
reptiles,  the  hissing  of  the  snakes. 
and  the  squeaking  of  bats,  as  the 
smoke  reached  their  hiding-places  ; 
the  ravens  croaked,  owls  screeched, 
as  though  they  had  been  a  band  of 
suffering  spirits.  The  hair  of  Gesta 
stiffened  as  he  barkened  to  this 
chorus  of  swelling  noises.  They  all 
had  a  most  unearthly  harmony,  and 
suited  Myrza's  performance  so  well, 
that  he  must  have  been  more  than 
man  who  could  have  avoided  yield- 
ing to  their  united  potency. 

But  the  earthen  pots  began  to 
cast  forth  more  of  their  sinister 
light,  and  that  little  was  welcome 
to  Gesta,  for  his  endurance  was 
stretched  to  the  utmost.  Myrza 
was  seen  indistinctly  ;  her  counten- 
ance distorted  and  convulsed  ;  with 
her  wand  she  appeared  keeping  off 
incorporeal  assailants.  The  fires  in- 
creased, while  the  wind  rolled  their 
vapours  round  the  circle  ;  most  of 
the  loathsome  creatures  there,  be- 
came mute  and  stirless j    and  pre- 


sently Myrza's  rhymes  expressed 
mysteriously  that  some  misfortune, 
from  the  hands  of  high-born  nobles, 
was  about  to  light  on  the  Jewess 
heiress  herself.  So  Gesta  understood; 
and  his  heart  sank  like  lead,  while 
his  ear  dwelt  on  the  concluding 
words  of  her  prophesy : — 

The  inildew'd  damp 
Of  the  dungeon,  where  is  nor  taper  nor 

lamp; 
Crannies  of  black,  untapestried  walls, 
Where  the  cold  slug  for  ever  crawls, 
Horned  snails  on  the  slimy  roof. 
Sharp-teethed  rats  in  dens — man-proof, 
These  about  her  will  be,  by  night  and 

by  day. 
While  her  heart' s-hope  pines,  and  wastes 

away, 
And  her  blood    grows  thin,    and  her 

bones  decay. 
Horror  swallowed  up  every  other 
feeling  of  Gesta's.  To  hear  the  wo- 
man whom  he  had  so  passionately 
loved,  fated  to  be  a  prisoner  in  some 
dungeon,  and  to  die  there — for  this 
was  the  interpretation  he  gave  to 
the  lines — was  misery  !  and  he  only 
found  relief  by  the  admission  of  a 
little  of  his  unbelief  of  the  witch's 
supernatural  powers  into  his  mind. 
'  And  what  heart's-hope  was  that,' 
thought  Gesta,  '  which  shall  pine 
and  waste  away !  Can  Judith  love  ? 
This  fearful  woman  must  mean  so  — 
and  as  I  read  the  riddle,  my  cousin 
is  to  be,  like  Leoni  and  myself,  un- 
fortunate in  her  love.  Lord  Hugh 
— he  is  the  man,  as  surely  as  ever  I 
donned  a  gaberdine  !  I  have  suspec- 
ted it.  Judith  was  so  chary  of 
speaking  of  him ;  and  if  he  were 
named  before  her,  0  she  would  ap- 
pear so  much  engaged  with  other 
thoughts,  and  presently  retire.  0 
aye ; — a  thousand  proofs  arise  before 
me.  Her  illness  when  the  knight 
married  Lady  Helen,  of  which  my 
uncle  told  me  ;  let  me  see — at  that 
time  I  was  at  Boston,  taking  in  a 
cargo  of  silks  and  perfumes — I  can 
recall  the  period  well— and  I  can 
understand  that  she  was  sufferiug 
some  such  pangs — as  I  suffer  now.' 
Such  speculations  of  the  youth, 
were  broken  by  the  fall  of  Myrza 
upon  the  floor,  across  the  breadth 
of  the  circle  ;  the  witch  had  been 
overcome  by  the  ill  vapours  that  is- 
sued from  the  fixes,  which  diffused 
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around  a  flaring  light.  '  Leave  me  ! 
Go  to  your  companion  !  Tarry  not 
here,  0  youth — tarry  not !'  exclaim- 
ed Myrza,  waving  Gesta  back  with  a 
motion  of  her  hand,  as  he  sprang 
forwards  a  few  steps  to  her  assis- 
tance. '  Away  !  —  Haste  ! — Go — as 
you  dread  an  evil  death  !'  she  cried. 
Instantly  after  she  swooned. 

'  I  obey  you,'  replied  Gesta,  catch- 
ing the  alarm  which  her  looks  had 
communicated  ;  and  he  turned  to 
the  farther  wall,  and  burst  open  the 
deor  of  the  closet  with  haste.  At 
first  he  could  not  perceive  Leoni ; 
and  he  called  on  his  name  without 
receiving  an  answer.  Gesta  listen- 
ed, and  heard  him  breathing  loudly, 
as  if  asleep  ;  looking  around,  he  saw 
him  stretched  in  repose  on  the  pallet 
of  the  witch.  He  bent  over  the 
figure.  Here  was  a  contrast !  His 
eyes,  to  his  thought,  would  never 
close  peacefully  again,  but  in  the 
grave.  '  No  glittering  couch — no 
soft-dying  airs— no  wines  medicated 
with  Arabian  drugs — nor  any  other 
arts  that  invite  to  sleep  the  worn — 
though  of  the  subtlest  invention,' 
said  Gesta,  '  would  be  of  any  avail 
for  me  !  Yet  he — sleeps  here,  at  so 
awful  a  time— sleeps  thus .'  Things 
of  darkness  raised  out  of  their  spheres 
close  by  !  The  doom  of  the  best- 
loved  being  pronounced  from  a  sy- 
bil's lips  !  Himself  decreed  to  lose 
his  hopes  of  her  for  ever !  Yet — yet 
he  sleeps  !     Happy  Leoni  !' 

As  Gesta  shook  the  Hebrew  by 
the  shoulder,  Leoni  stared  around, 
incredulous  of  his  present  position  ; 
and,  having  recalled  the  incidents 
of  the  night  by  an  operation  of  the 
faculties  of  his  memory,  started  to 
his  feet,  and  exclaimed  — 

'  How  !     What,  is  it  all  over  V 

*  You  have  a  tine  propensity  for 
sleeping,'  said  Gesta. 

'  Aye,  faith  !  as  I  am  an  honest 
jeweller,  it  seems  so,'  said  Leoni, 
'  aye,  faith — it  is  true  !  I  don't  know 
how  it  was,  but  the  tire  made  me 
drowsy,  after  coming  out  of  the  air. 
How  I  got  upon  that  pallet  of  the 
hags  I  know  not ;  but  I  judge  I  slip- 
ed  down  on  it.  I  remember  draw- 
ing the  chair  back  as  the  heat  of  the  I 
fire  increased.     By    the   honour  of  I 


my  nation,  T  had  rather  I  had  had  * 
different  bed  '{ — yet  I  have  slept, 
soundly,  too.' 

1  Have  you  heard  no  noise  ?'  asked 
Gesta. 

'  No,  I  have  heard  none ;  I  never 
to  my  knowledge  passed  a  quieter 
hour.' 

1  And  you  have  seen  nothing  ?' 

1  No— nothing.  What  of  the 
witch  ?' 

'  Softly  ;— not  a  word,' said  Gesta. 
1  Draw  on  your  cloak  an  1  follow  me  : 
I  know  there  are  private  stairs  run- 
ning from  this  closet  door  to  a  pos- 
tern entrance  of  the  tower,  facing 
the  marsh  ;  if  I  can  find  them  we 
will  be  gone.'  Saying  this,  he  raised 
the  lamp  and  examined  the  walls. 
A  door  was  soon  discovered.  '  Tread 
cautiously,'  said  Gesta,  holding  the 
light  close  to  the  edge  of  the  stair- 
as  he  passed  down,  stopping  to  look 
below. 

Leoni  carried  something  beneath 
his  cloak. 

1  What  have  you  there  V  asked 
Gesta.  'You  brought  nothing  from 
your  own  house.' 

'  I  brought  nothing  from  it,'  said 
Leoni,  '  and  I  shall  add  nothing  to 
it  by  what  I  carry  back  ;  yet  I  have 
something  hereof  weight  and  size — 
and  it  concerns  you.' 

'  Concerns  me  !'  said  Gesta,  '  nay, 
you  speak  what  I  cannot  under- 
stand. You  brought  nothing  from 
your  house — you  have  taken  that 
which  you  carry  from  the  places  we 
are  quitting  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
there  that  concerns  me.' 

The  sleep  which  Leoni  had  enjoy- 
ed had  obliterated  the  remembrance 
of  the  offence  he  had  received  from 
Gesta  ;  but  now  it  returned  to  his 
recollection.  He  was  cold  in  his 
manners  as  he  said,  '  The  box  I  carry 
I  found  in  the  closet  above,  with  a 
piece  of  parchment  nailed  on  the  top 
bearing  an  inscription  purporting 
that  the  contents  were  for  you  ;  and 
were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Myrza 
as  she  was  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  them  by  you.' 

'  Ha  !  a  box  say  you,  Leoni !' 

'  A  box  or  case,  whichever  you 
please  to  call  it,'  answered  Leoni, 
'  Here  it  is,'  said  Leoni,  handing  to 
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Gesta  the  article  in  question  ;  ■  it  is 
your  property,  or  your  name  would 
not  have  been  so  set  forth  on  the 
top  thereof.  Some  monk  traced  the 
characters,  for  they  seem  worded  by 
a  Christian,  and  we  know  no  pea- 
sant, and  but  few  of  the  peasant's 
masters,  can  either  read  or  write. 
The  wind  is  likely  to  prove  the  boat- 
man a  true  prophet.  By  our  law, 
Gesta,  it  blows  keenly  !' 

I  It  does  indeed,'  said  Gesta. 
'  Stand  here  until  the  rough  swell  of 
the  wind  has  abated.'  The  blast 
came  on  furiously  over  the  marsh. 

'  Now  while  the  lull  lasts,  let  us 
on  the  river,'  cried  Leoni.  It  was 
done  ;  and  the  boatman  rowed  them 
towards  the  city. 

'  It  is  colder  than  it  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  night,  masters,' 
said  Philip.  '  The  winter  is  loath 
to  part  from  us. 

Neither  Leoni  nor  Gesta  made  any 
answer.  The  boatman  continued  : — 
'There  were  rough  doings  in  our 
merry  Lincoln  last  evening.  Several 
houses  were  broken  open,  the  wares 
taken  out  of  the  stores  and  carried 
off  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln's  men  — 
and  Richard  of  Bargate's  wife,  the 
hostelrie-keeper,  is  missing.  Richard 
will  make  those  who  took  her  repent 
that  job  ;  he's  no  milksop  ;  he  can 
thrash  a  soldier,  as  well  as  brew 
good  ale  ;  and  if  the  earl  won't  right 
him,  he  says  he'll  right  himself  ; — 
and  that's  a  spirit  I  like  to  see,  sirs. 
I  often  take  a  can  of  ale  with 
Richard  ;  I  sold  many  of  my  best 
rabbits  to  him  some  time  back  ;  poor 
Ralph  used  to  go  there.' 

I I  know  Richard  well,'  said  Leoni, 
'  and  he  is  no  coward,  as  you  say.  If 
so  gross  an  injury  has  been  done 
him,  no  man  will  more  obstinately 
revenge  himself — I  had  rather  be  his 
friend  than  his  foe,  whatever  were 
my  rank.' 

'  As  to  rank,'  said  Philip,  '  the 
prince  would  not  be  safe  if  he  had 
stolen  Marjoram  from  the  hostelrie. 
Every  one  knows  that  who  knows 
Richard  ;  there  will  be  a  stir  on  the 
day  that's  coming.  A  court  of  jus- 
tice is  to  be  held  at  the  palace,  they 
say ;  and  if    Richard    of    Bargate 


doesn't  make  a  complaint  there,  I'm 
no  sailor.' 

*  And  suppose  this  complaint  is 
of  no  service  I  for  you  know  the  earl 
will  screen  his  followers  from  pun- 
ishment,' said  Leoni. 

1  Then,  master,' said  Philip,  'worse 
will  come  of  it,  that's  all.  I  wouldn't 
be  that  same  earl,  if  he  denies  jus- 
tice to  Richard,  not  for  the  worth 
of  all  his  lands  !  Why,  bless  you, 
the  hostelrie-keeper  would  hunt  the 
earl  to  the  world's  end— that's  Rich- 
ard's temper.  The  wind  has  rested 
well — but  hark,  sir,  it  comes  on 
again  blustering  louder  than  ever. 
Be  steady,  my  little  boat !  we  shall 
have  her  at  home  now,  sir,  in  a  min- 
ute.' They  were  nearly  overset  un- 
der this  squall,  but  through  Philip's 
management  escaped  the  accident. 

A  little  while  after,  as  Gesta  and 
Leoni  were  pursuing  their  way  up 
the  Strait,  after  their  visit  to  the 
Witch  of  the  Waterside,  Philip  walk- 
ed up  and  down  upon  the  bank  to 
which  his  boat  was  fastened,  near 
the  bridge,  endeavouring  to  excite 
warmth  in  his  frame.  After  having 
succeeded,  he  was  in  doubt  whether 
he  should  return  to  his  cottage  or 
not.  'Daylight  is  voyaging  this 
way,  fast,  now,'  said  he,  '  and  the 
sun  will  soon  be  up  over  the  marshes 
yonder.  It  is  scarce  worth  while  to 
go  home  before  to-morrow  evening. 
I  had  rather  be  in  Ralph's  boat  than 
in  that  lonely  land  cabin.  There 
will  be  no  rain  yet,  and  I  heed  the 
wind  no  more  here  than  a  lullaby.' 

As  he  was  whistling  a  rough  sea- 
stave,  he  heard  the  crowing  of  a 
cock  in  one  of  the  courts  belonging 
to  the  houses  by  the  river-side,  and, 
farther  off,  the  shout  of  boys  pre- 
paring to  drive  cattle  to  the  moors 
and  meadows,  gave  farther  evidence 
of  the  near  approach  of  morning. 
Gesta,  having  parted  with  Leoni  at 
the  door  of  his  house,  returned  to 
inquire  further  from  Philip  concern- 
ing the  supposed  death  of  the  con- 
fessor. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
Situated    nearer  the   town    than 
Myrza's  tower,   but  by  the  water- 
side,  stood  the    Monks'  House,  a 
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priory  of  black  friars,  which,  with 
its  surrounding  lands  was  named 
Icanno,  and  over  which  Prior  Taylor 
presided.  The  superior  himself,  on 
the  day  succeeding  that  of  the  ban- 
quet held  in  the  episcopal  palace, 
was  shut  up  within  the  cell  in  the 
priory  which  he  called  his  own.  The 
narrow  casement  of  the  chapel  shook 
with  each  gust  of  wind,  under  its 
gloomy  stone  arch.  The  winter  was 
giving  'a  longing,  lingering  look 
behind,'  to  that  half  of  the  world 
which  it  was  on  the  eve  of  quitting. 
The  prior  shivered  with  cold  as  he 
sat  at  a  table  conversing  with  Lord 
Hugh,  and  gathered  abouthis  shoul- 
ders a  black  upper  garment  arrang- 
ed over  his  cassock. 

'  You  see  my  hearth  looks  inhos- 
pitable, my  lord,'  said  he  ;  'we  will 
have  a  hot  brand  or  two  upon  it.' 
He  opened  the  door,  and  spoke  to  a 
menial  of  the  priory,  whose  office  it 
was  to  perform  inferior  services  for 
the  brethren.  These  conversi  wore 
the  monkish  garb.  Obedient  to  his 
superior's  command,  Andrew,  for 
such  was  the  servitor's  name,  kind- 
led a  fire  in  the  cell,  and  placed  on 
the  table  some  cakes,  of  a  whole- 
some sort  made  of  barley  and  wheat, 
grown  in  the  fields  belonging  to  the 
house,  and  baked  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  monastery,  by  the  skilful 
kitchener.  Beside  the  cakes,  were 
placed  some  of  the  cellarer's  best 
mead. 

'  Drink,  my  lord,'  said  the  prior, 
'  poor  as  are  the  accommodations 
which  we  can  offer  you,  they  are  not 
to  be  despised  in  one  respect,  they  are 
offered  in  a  religious  spirit  of  love 
and  honour  ;  such  as  you  are  enti- 
tled to  from  us,  having  been  former- 
ly a  benefactor  of  this  house  of  ours, 
when  the  saints  had  blessed  you 
with  good  fortune,  under  our  Lady's 
sanction. ' 

Lord  Hugh  thanked  the  prior, 
and  drank  ;  remarking  the  sadness 
of  the  superior's  countence,  and  his 
sighs.  The  prior  replied  that  he 
would  reveal  the  cause,  and  urged 
the  crusader  to  partake  of  that 
which  was  set  before  him.  Cold  ox- 
chine,  and  boar-ham,  were  the 
dishes  brought  by  Andrew,  and  to 


these,  the  crusader,  thus  invited, 
did  not  fail  to  do  ample  justice.  An 
ewer  containing  water  was  handed 
when  the  repast  was  over,  in  which 
the  prior  and  Lord  Hugh  dipped 
their  hands,  drying  them  with  linen 
cloths.  The  mead  was  left  with 
some  sweet  cakes  on  the  table,  when 
Andrew  withdrew  with  the  other re- 
fie-hments.  The  seats  were  pulled 
nearer  to  the  hearth,  the  bolt  of  the 
cell  door  was  drawn,  and  both  the 
crusader  and  the  prior  yielded  to  a 
thoughtfulness,  which  had  been  kept 
at  a  distance,  although  proceeding 
from  opposite  causes.  After  there 
had  been  a  pause  of  silence,  the 
knight  raised  his  head  ;and,  looking 
to  the  door,  said,  '  Prior,  my  little 
Hugh  is  in  your  gallery  without ;  I 
pray  you,  if  it  be  he,  admit  him.  I 
have  something  to  question  you 
about  when  he  is  present ;  and  have 
seen  him  but  once  since  I  came  from 
Palestine — and  he  is  all  in  the  world 
that  is  now  left  to  me. ' 

'  Little  Sir  Hugh  is  not  in  the 
gallery,'  said  the  prior,  with  extra- 
ordinary gravity  :  then  he  added, 
'  he  is — not  far  off  :  you  shall  see 
him  presently.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  that,  prior — though 
I  must  say  your  manner  frightens 
me,'  cried  the  crusader.  '  I  would 
know  if  my  little  knight  hath  borne 
himself  as  you  could  wish — or,  if  he 
hath  oft  won  chastisement,  by  his 
love  of  trap-ball  ?' 

The  prior  was  at  a  loss  how  to  an- 
swer wisely  ;  '  My  lord,'  he  said,  '  I 
scarce  know  what  to  say.  I  have 
mournful  tidings  to  impart  to  you. 
To  reply  to  this  question  now,  would 
be  to  trifle  away  moments  that 
should  be  spent  in  bringing  eviden- 
ces against  your  wrongers.  0  my 
lord,  that  which  has  happened  I 
fear  to  tell !  It  is  too  unspeakably 
sorrowful !' 

'  Said  you  not  I  should  see  ray 
Hugh  presently  V  cried  the  knight. 
1  Said  you  not  that  he  was  near  V 

'  Even  so,'  rejoined  the  prior.  '  My 
dear  lord  !  His  earthly  part  is  near 
to  you  ;  but  his  soul  has  flown  to 
heaven.  You  shall  behold  with  your 
own  eyes,  a  sight  which  brings  the 
tears  from  mine. '    The  prior  led  tb» 
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knight  into  the  next  cell,  where,  on 
*  mattress,  lay  the  coll  form  of  the 
lovely  child.  His  little  coat,  and 
his  fair  hair,  were  drenched  with 
wet,  that  dripped  upon  the  floor. 
His  feet  had  been  stripped  of  their 
sandals,  and  were  perfectly  white, 
as  if  they  had  been  newly  sculptor- 
ed  in  alabaster  ;  but,  round  the  mid- 
dle of  both  feet  and  hands,  were 
bound  strips  of  linen. 

'  My  boy  ! — my  beautiful  Hugh  !' 
exclaimed  the  miserable  knight, 
snatching  the  corpse  to  his  arms. 
'  Heaven  and  earth  !'  he  exclaimed, 
after  a  scrutiny  of  the  innocent  fea- 
tures, sitting  down  on  the  mattrass, 
you  do  not  mean  to  tell  me,  prior, 
that  he  has  gone  for  ever  ?' 

1  He  is  a  blessed  saint  and  martyr 
in  heaven,'  said  the  prior. 

'Then,'  said  the  knight,  'let  me 
tell  you,  prior,  that  it  would  have 
been  far  better  if  his  mother  had 
taken  him  with  her  to  her  tomb,  ra- 
ther than  have  left  him  in  treacher- 
ous hands  to  perish  in  this  manner!' 

The  prior's  eye  was  bent  on  the 
bereaved  crusader,  and  some  con- 
cealed emotions  moved  his  heart,  as 
he  heard  the  words  Lord  Hugh  last 
spoke,  and  met  his  accusing  glance. 

'  My  lord,'  said  he,  '  you  speak 
under  the  influence  of  surprise  and 
grief —I  forgive  you  your  offensive 
meaning.' 

'  I  speak  what  I  will  prove  !  you, 
prior,  have  been  the  indirect  means 
of  my  son's  death  !'  exclaimed  the 
knight. 

'  How  so,  my  lord  ?'  asked  the 
prior. 

'  Thus — then,' replied  Lord  Hugh, 
'  my  child  told  me,  but  yesterday, 
that  you  had  made  him  unhappy  by 
denying  him  a  sufficiency  of  food, 
and  by  shutting  him  up  to  do  pen- 
ance, for  hours  at  one  time,  by 
night  and  day  ;  that  you  were  un- 
kind to  him  ;  which  I  can  well  be- 
lieve, in  despite  of  your  assumed 
courtesy  to  myself !' 

'How  does  this  agree,  my  lord,' 
said  the  prior.  '  With  the  facts 
thatSir  Hugh  has  played  daily  in  the 
town  streets,  and  has  visited  per- 
sons to  whom  he  had  become  at- 
tached, and  who  took  considerable 


interest  in  his  welfare  ?  And  why, 
if  I  have  acted  to  your  son  so  meanly 
as  you  say,  did  not  those  friends  of 
his  interfere  with  me,  to  procure  for 
him  better  treatment  ?  They  never 
visited  me  on  his  behalf.  If  you 
have  heard  complaints  from  them, 
it  would  be  no  more  than  reasonable, 
if  1  demanded,  that  they  should  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  me,  and 
my  brethren  in  this  house  should  be 
witnesses  to  decide  the  question,  mv 
lord.' 

'No — no,'  said  the  knight,  hear- 
ing a  groan  of  pain,  '  I  should  with- 
out doubt  see  the  force  of  what  you 
urge  were  my  mind  more  at  ease. 
Reverend  prior,  I  will  punish  my- 
self hereafter  for  having  offended 
you.  Heaven  f orefend  that  I  should 
charge  unjustly  one  of  Holy  Church. 
But  such  a  sight  as  this,  when  I 
have  but  just  arrived  in  Lincoln, 
and  with  other  trials,  is  enough  to 
send  me  beyond  my  discretion.' 

'It  is,  my  lord,  I  grant  it,'  said 
the  prior,  '  consider  the  offence  for- 
gotten. But  if  this  dear  little  mar- 
tyr could  speak  now,'  he  added,  '  I 
am  sure  he  would  redeem  me  from 
your  displeasure.  My  lord,'  said  he, 
'  I  have  laboured  to  acquit  myself  of 
that  duty  to  him  which  I  had  im- 
posed on  myself.  I  had  no  obliga- 
tion to  burden  myself  and  my  bre- 
thren with  the  expense  and  respon- 
sibility which  the  care  of  this  child 
drew  with  it.  But  when  our  good 
brother,  your  late  lady's  confessor, 
whom  God  assoilze  !  died,  I  vowed 
to  our  Lady,  that  I  would  never 
part  with  him  but  to  yourself  ;  and 
would  preserve  him  for  you  with  all 
the  tenderness  which  his  spiritual 
father  had  felt  for  him  :  a  voluntary 
kindness,  to  which,  I  was  farther 
stimulated  by  the  remembrance  of 
your  benefactions  to  this  house  in 
former  times.  Sir  Hugh's  represen- 
tations of  my  conduct  to  him,  un- 
favourable as  they  were,  do  not  sur- 
prise me,  for  he  had  offended  me 
during  the  past  year,  by  going  to 
the  Jew's  quarter,  and  stayingthere 
a  considerable  time;  a  circumstance 
which  is  difficult  to  account  for,  as 
all  his  playfellows  avoided  that  part 
carefully — as  truly  there  were  but 
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too  many  reasons  for  doing,  which 
the  melancholy  death  of  our  Sir 
Hugh  shows,  even  if  there  had  never 
been  any  other  fatal  instances  of 
this  sort,  as  proofs.  I  had  often 
threatened  Sir  Hugh — and  even  pun- 
ished him  (but  only  as  a  tender  fa- 
ther, my  lord)  with  the  view  of 
drawing  him  from  this  practice  ; 
but  in  vain.' 

Thus  the  prior  talked  on  in  his 
own  vindication,  and  so  plausible 
was  all  he  urged,  and  so  much  af- 
fection he  showed  for  the  child,  and 
so  much  respect  for  the  knight,  that 
persons  scepticalof  his  probity  would 
have  been  almost  convinced,  that  he 
had  not  been  to  blame  for  the  me- 
lancholy event  which  had  so  early 
withered  the  opening  flower  of  a  no- 
ble house. 

'  Enough,  reverend  prior,'  said 
the  knight,  '  enough  I  ask  your  par- 
don. But  you  speak  of  expense  ;  I 
pray  you  let  me  ask,  did  my  lady 
ieave  none  of  her  wealth  for  her 
child — and  did  none  of  it  come  to 
your  hands  ?  However,  trouble  not 
yourself  to  answer  such  questions  at 
present— but  tell  me  how,  and  by 
what  means,  my  boy  died  V 

'  I  sispected,'  said  the  prior, 
1  that  Sir  Hugh  was  in  the  Jews 
quarter  last  evening,  as  he  did  not 
return  from  his  play  ;  and  as  Monks 
Lane,  which  leads  hith  er,  ispeculiar- 
ly  dangerous,  I  determined  to  ven- 
ture among  those  evil  abodes  which 
the  Jews  inhabit,  to  seek  my  truant. 
I  watched  him  into  the  garden  be- 
longing to  tha  merchant,  Jocenus  ; 
and  as  we  know  his  tribe  to  be  full 
of  foul  designs  toward  the  children 
of  Holy  Church,  I  entered  also — 
privily — and  remained  secreted  be- 
hind some  trees,  while  I  saw — what 
followed,  I  scarce  dare  reveal.  —You 
cannot  bear  it.' 

'  Indeed  I  can  scarcely  bear  it  !' 
said  the  knight,  '  but  I  pray  you  go 
on  ! — hide  nothing  from  me  !' 

'  My  lord,'  said  the  prior,  '  I  will 
— I  must  be  frank  with  you  !  You 
were  once  suspected  of  an  intimacy 
with  this  Jocenus — this  cruel  in- 
fidel :  of  an  attachment  to  his 
daughter— a  sorceress  of  the  worst 
kind — inasmuch  as  she  employs  her 


beauty  and  natural  gifts  to  lure  to 
her  house  Christians,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Christians,  in  order  to  mur- 
der them  !  0,  my  lord,  see  here, 
and  spare  me  a  repetition  of  hor- 
rors, which  should  have  no  words  !' 
As  the  prior  spoke,  he  unbound  the 
strips  of  linen  from  the  hands  and 
feet  of  the  corpse,  and  showed  the 
crusader,  red,  jagged  holes,  such  as 
might  have  been  bored  with  nails, 
quite  through  the  tiny  palms,  and 
through  the  middle  of  the  flat  part 
of  each  foot. 

'  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  lord/ 
said  the  prior.  '  By  the  sacred 
standard  which  your  hands  have  up- 
lifted so  heroically  on  many  a  Mos- 
lem field — by  the  courage  of  your 
heart — I  conjure  you,  my  dear  Lord 
De  Gant,  bear  this  blow  with  forti- 
tude !  At  the  same  time  be  not 
apathetic  ;  let  grief  man  you — not 
unman  you.  I  will  point  you  to 
your  lady's  tomb,  where  your 
knightly  troth  lies  inurned — 1  will 
remind  you  of  your  crusadic  vow, 
which  enjoins  you  to  war  to  the 
death  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
against  all  infidels — I  will  address 
fealty  to  the  church — your  loyalty 
to  the  pontiff  :  and  if  there  be  any 
other  tie  which  you  acknowledge, 
by  that  I  will  urge  you  to  stern 
vengeance  !  My  lord,  apathy  would 
ill  become  you  now — you  must 
have  vengeance  for  this  detestable 
wrong  !' 

'Who  has  done  it?'  fiercely  de- 
manded the  knight.  'Tell  me  not 
of  patience — prior — vengeance  is  the 
word  !  To  the  winds  with  pati- 
ence !  Tell  me  who  has  done  it,  and 
I  will  hack  the  reptile  into  morsels 
with  this  weapon  I  wear,  and  send 
his  soul  to  the  penal  fires  he  has  de- 
served, ere  he  shall  have  time  to 
roar  for  mercy  !  Tell  me,  I  say — 
who  has  performed  this  barbarous 
tragedy  on  my  son  V 

The  prior  trembled  before  the 
burst  of  violence  which  he  had 
aroused,  but  reassumed  his  subtle 
composure. 

'  As  I  stood  in  the  Jew's  garden, 
said  the  prior,  '  I  saw  Jocenus,  the 
merchant,  lightning  his  nephew,  a 
deformed  youth,   down    a    shaded 
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path  to  a  well  ;  the  nephew  bore  the 
body  which  is  before  you,  and  by 
the  direction  of  the  Jew,  his  uncle, 
threw  it  headlong  into  the  well  ;  a 
third  figure  looked  down  upon  it, 
and  whispered  to  the  accused  pair 
whom  it  accompanied.  My  Lord 
Hugh,  this  figure  was  that  of  a  wo- 
man— a  beautif  id  one.  Her  Indian 
shawl  fell  back  from  her  head,  and 
her  jet  hair  escaped  over  her  bosom, 
pearls  and  rubies,  rich  and  costly, 
confined  this  hair  about  her  head  ; 
her  eyes  were  supernaturally  bril- 
liant, and  they  were  black  :  her 
cheeks  were  crimsoned  ;  and  an  up- 
per velvet  robe  was  upon  her  perfect 
figure.  I  will  not  say  the  name 
of  this  woman — my  lord,  you  know 
it.' 

The  knight  was  dreadfully  excit- 
ed. The  person  he  described  was 
Judith.  He  muttered,  '  Holy  Mo- 
ther :  that  an  angel  in  aspect  should 
be  a  fiend  in  heart,  is  unaccounta- 
ble !  What  may  we  trust,  if  such 
beauty,  such  modesty,  such  simpli- 
city, as  hers  deceive  ?  I  cannot  be- 
lieve this,  prior.  She  is  a  Jewess,  I 
know,  but  I  know  that  she  is  no  sor- 
ceress— no  murderess — no  deceiver. 
I  would  assert  it  to  his  holiness  of 
Rome  himself,  with  my  child's  dead 
body  before  me,  and  all  the  saints  to 
witness  !' 

'  I  say  I  saw  her  there  !'  said  the 
prior,  *  Were  I  capable  of  a  delibe- 
rate lie,  my  lord,  on  such  a  subject, 
niethinks  you  might  discover  it  by 
&  few  inquiries  within  your  own 
mind.  How  should  I  know  her  dress 
and  her  appearance,  so  accurately  ? 
Have  /  had  any  love  for  any  daugh- 
ter of  an  outcast  Israelite  ?  Has  she 
admitted  me  familiarly  to  hear  her 
lays  with  the  harp  ?  Have  /  eaten 
and  drank  in  her  house  V 

*  Spare  me,  prior,'  said  the  knight. 
'  Spare  me  ;  for  all  that  j'ou  hint  at 
I  will  satisfy  the  church,  and  you, 
by  liberal  grants  of  land  and  fees, 
when  I  receive  my  lady's  wealth. 
But  did  you  say  it  was  Jocenus — he 
himself — who  bade  the  deformed 
youth  throw  my  abused  boy  into  the 
well  V 

1  It  was  he  himself ; — and  I  heard 


his  daughter  say  that  she  had  seen 
him  crucified.' 

The  knight  shrank  back  at  the 
word ;  then  reflecting  with  stern- 
ness, gazed  at  the  prior  as  if  he 
would  search  his  soul ;  but  the  latter 
bore  the  gaze  with  steadiness  ;  al- 
beit he  was  aware  he  had  ventured 
too  far. 

'  She  said  that  she  had  seen  him 
crucified  ?'  repeated  the  knight. 
'  She— so  tender-hearted  a  maiden  ! 
so  wise  in  her  humaneness,  that  I 
have  often  felt  my  hand  unnerved 
when  it  was  about  to  strike  a  foe  to 
the  earth,  merely  by  the  remem- 
brance of  her  speeches,  which  sound- 
ed as  pious  as  any  priest's.  It  is  not 
to  be  credited.  And  I  tell  you,  prior, 
that  the  eloquence  of  Jocenus  against 
all  bloodshed,  cruelty,  and  violence, 
would  exceed  yours.  I  have  heard  him 
reason  on  the  turpitude  of  war,  on 
its  dreadful  results,  on  the  desola- 
tion of  happy  homes  which  it  causes, 
— and  would  he  be  guilty  of  a  bar- 
barous deed  like  this  ?  Besides,  my 
child  told  me,  himself,  that  Jocenus 
and  his  daughter  were  tender  to  him 
— that  they  loved  him,  and  had  won 
his  heart  by  a  thousand  kindnesses 
— which  were  genuine  no  doubt.' 

'  Genuine  sorcery  !'  interrupted 
the  prior.  '  Sorcery  ! — genuine  sor- 
cery !  Understand,  my  Lord  Gant, 
that  you  stand  in  some  danger  of  be- 
ing attainted  as  a  sharer  in  the  vile 
practises  of  these  Jews,  since  you  so 
obstinately  shut  your  eyes  to  their 
guilt,  although  it  is  asserted  by  a 
spiritual  pastor— whose  word  you 
are  bound  to  reverence.' 

The  knight,  deceived  by  the  prior's 
boldness,  said,  with  humility,  '  Par- 
don my  warlike  blood,  which  fires 
beyond  all  control,  and  leads  my 
judgment  astray.  You  shall  afflict 
me  with  penance  for  the  disrespect 
I  have  shown  you,  when  this  slain 
child  is  bestowed  out  of  my  sight  in 
the  grave,  if  I  do  not  lay  my  weary 
self  by  his  side,  and  so  escape  all 
further  sorrow.  And  now,  as  I  re- 
member,' said  he,  '  you  are  correct 
in  the  main  points.  I  know  that 
Hugh  was  in  the  Jew's  house  last 
evening,  for  he  told  me  he  was  going 
there.     I  know  that  you  were  in  the 
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garden  of  that  house,  for  I  heard 
and  saw  you  there  ;  and  that  my  son 
had  been  cast  into  the  well,  I  have 
proof,  also  ;  for  I  saw  some  substance 
beneath  the  water,  though  I  did  not 
know  it  was  the  body  of  my  Hugh. ' 

'  Yes,'  thought  the  prior,  '  you 
did  see  me  there,  and  I  was  on  your 
path  before  you  saw  me  ;  and  but  for 
the  accident  which  befel  the  child, 
there,  you  might  have  met  before  now 
a  fate  you  little  anticipated.' 

It  will  be  necessary  to  remind  our 
readers  that  there  was  some  mystery 
connected  with  the  disposal  of  Lord 
Hugh's  property,  as  left  by  Lady 
Helen  ;  and  that  with  this  mystery 
the  prior  was  connected,  so  much 
so,  that  there  were  suspicions  abroad 
of  the  confessor  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  prior  for  the  sake  of 
the  money,  which  had  disappeared 
with  that  priest.  Now,  as  one  evil 
deed  is  sure  to  bring  on  others  in  its 
train,  it  is  likely  these  reports  were 
true ;  for  the  prior  had,  the  preced- 
ing evening,  been  tracking  the  foot- 
steps of  Lord  Hugh  with  some  sinis- 
ter design,  from  which  he  was  only 
deterred  by  the  accidental  fall  of  the 
child  into  the  well  over  which  he  was 
leaning.  This  design  of  the  prior 
would,  doubtless,  never  have  been 
conceived  without  adequate  motives ; 
and  what  motives  so  probable  as 
those  of  fear  for  the  consequence  of 
a  discovery  of  past  guilt  ?  His  plans 
were  laid  with  artifice.  He  contem- 
plated a  general  gratification  of  his 
bad  passions.  The  hatred  he  enter- 
tained against  Grosteste,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  was  to  be  satisfied  ;  his  ava- 
rice was  to  be  glutted  with  the  He- 
brew merchant's  wealth,  which  he 
purposed  sharing  with  the  legate 
and  the  earl  of  Lincoln  ;  and  the 
pains  he  had  taken  to  add  Sir  Hugh 
as  another  martyr  and  saint  to  the 
Romish  list,  were  to  be  recompensed 
by  the  abbacy  he  coveted.  Gesta, 
also,  was  to  be  disposed  of,  as  he  had 
been  too  much  concerned  in  the  con- 
fessor's disappearance  for  the  prior 
to  suppose  himself  safe  whilst  he 
lived  in  the  city — and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Jew's  daughter  should 
know  a  change  of  fate,  for  she  was 
the  heiress  to  the  riches  of  Jocenus  ; 


and  for  this  branch  of  the  scheme  of 
the  prior  of  Icanno,  there  were  many 
other  reasons  which  will  be  seen 
hereafter.  There  were  other  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions  of  his  scheme, 
which  all  united  in  one  to  as  diaboli- 
cal an  end  as  ever  man  devised. 

It  is  plain  that  the  capacity  of  the 
prior's  understanding  was  large  in 
one  property  thereof — which  is  more 
rare  than  any  other  ;  we  mean  that 
of  contemplating  at  one  time,  and 
with  clearness,  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. 

This  power  that  distinguished  his* 
mind  enabled  him  to  survey  on  all 
sides  the  dark  plot  he  had  determin- 
ed upon,  and  to  elaborate  it  to  com- 
pleteness ;  it  kept  his  attention  fixed 
on  it,  and  would  be  sure  to  bind  his 
heart  more  tenaciously  to  its  deve- 
lopment, until  the  final  moment  of 
its  triumph  or  defeat. 

'  My  lord,'  said  the  prior,  'you 
know  that  from  different  parts  of 
England  had  arisen  the  cry  among 
peasants — The  Jews  crucify  our 
children  in  derision  of  the  Saviour  ! 
That  cry  has  been  too  little  heeded 
by  the  church.  It  is  to  you,  my 
lord,  that  we  must  look  for  being 
upheld  in  the  course  of  justice.  If 
you  screen  the  offenders  from  pun- 
ishment, you  will  bring  upon  your- 
self much  odium.  I  speak  boldly, 
as  beseems  my  office.' 

'  As  heaven  is  my  hope,'  exclaim- 
ed the  knight,  raising  the  cruciform 
hilt  to  his  lips  with  solemnity,  while 
his  eyes  rested  on  his  son,  by  the 
side  of  which  he  stood  upright,  '  I 
will  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  dis- 
covery and  punishment  of  those  who 
have  done  this  deed  !  No  :  but  I 
will  further  it  to  the  last  need — so 
prosper  me,  Holy  Mary  !' 

1  And  now,  my  lord,'  said  the 
prior,  •  since  your  sorrow  perhaps 
unfits  you  for  conducting  this  in- 
quiry, will  you  trust  your  cause 
with  me?' 

'  Yes  ;  see  to  it  in  what  manner 
you  will,  in  my  name,  promptly,' 
answered  the  knight ;  then  stooping 
over  the  child,  he  kissed  its  lips  and 
cheek,  with  pangs  that  found  no- 
vent.  '  0  my  poor  boy  !'  he  exclaim* 
ed,  '  thou  art  lost  as  soon  as  found.' 
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"With  pathos  he  continued,  'I 
thought  to  fasten  spurs  upon  thy 
heels,  sweet  Hugh,  and  to  buckle 
on  thy  knightly  harness  !  I  thought 
to  see  the  eagle  glance  of  the  Gants 
burning  in  this  blue  eye — and  to  see 
this  hand  of  thine  grow  hard,  and 
strike  the  valiant  strokes  of  man- 
hood !'  The  crusader  walked  to  the 
door.  '  My  hopes  are  over  !'  said 
he,  '  I  have  lost  my  all  in  him  !' 

1  My  Lord  De  Gant,'  said  the 
prior,  '  I  share  your  distress  :  for 
the  child  was  dear  to  me  ;  but  I 
comfort  myself  with  the  assurance 
that  before  the  legate  of  his  holi- 
ness, the  pope,  has  finished  his  visit 
to  Lincoln,  the  destroyer  of  Sir 
Hugh,  and  all  who  have  participated 
in  the  deed,  will  have  received  their 
reward  ;  and  that  the  martyred 
boy's  body  will  be  as  that  of  a  hal- 
lowed saint  in  the  temple  which 
overlooks  our  city  of  Lincoln,  and 
to  which  thousands  of  pilgrims  shall 
yet  come  from  distant  counties  to 
worship  at  his  lofty  shrine.' 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
Gesta  was  making  inquiry  at  the 
hall  of  the  Jews,  and  elsewhere,  con- 
cerning Jocenus.  But  he  could  ob- 
tain no  clue  by  which  to  discover 
where  he  was,  or  what  had  happen- 
ed to  him.  He  had  not  yet  acquaint- 
ed Leoni  with  the  merchant's  disap- 
pearance, and  that  young  Hebrew, 
being  still  in  ignorance  of  the  event, 
prepared  to  pay  a  visit  of  a  peculiar 
nature  to  the  Jewish  heiress.  His 
rich  relative  had  died  suddenly — 
that  night  on  which  he  and  Gesta 
visited  the  Witch  of  the  Water-side, 
and  there  existed  no  reason  that  he 
could  see  why  he  should  not  now 
openly  make  to  Judith,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  a  declaration  of  his  at- 
tachment. 

'  Now,  mother,'  said  Leoni,  pre- 
senting himself  before  his  parent, 
in  mourning,  and  in  an  upright  po- 
sition, calculated  to  display  the  pro- 
portions of  his  excellent  figure, 
'shall  I  succeed  with  the  lady,  or 
shall  I  come  back  to  you,  to  wear 
the  willow  all  my  days?'  A  rather 
anxious  sigh  followed  these  words  ; 
but  he  passed  it  off  with  a  smile  as 


his  mother  surveyed  him  from  head 
to  foot. 

'  Moses,  the  barber,  has  spoilt 
your  hair,'  said  the  old  Jewess.  '  He 
shall  never  see  a  silver  penny  of 
mine  again.' 

Leoni  threw  on  his  black  locks  a 
cap,  of  the  Jewish  mortar  shape.  A 
tine  perfume  issued  from  the  hair 
which  was  pressed  down. 

1  There  !'  cried  the  old  woman, 
1  was  ever  such  a  scent  for  a  true- 
born  Israelite  ?  Can't  my  son  count 
as  many  mortgages  as  Jocenus?  why 
then  should  he  use  a  paltry  essence 
that  makes  his  head  smell  like  a 
lurcher-dog's  coat  ?'  His  tunic  was 
next  found  fault  with.  The  fine 
black  fur  that  trimmed  the  skirts 
and  s'eeves  was  too  mean  for  a  sui- 
tor who  had  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  so  many  lands  and  fees,  she 
said,  although  it  was  handsome  and 
costly,  as  any  fur  that  could  be  ob- 
tained. When  she  glanced  at  the 
empty  belt  that  encircled  his  waist, 
she  exclaimed,  '  That  beautiful  dag- 
ger you  have  below  stairs,  would 
look  gallantly  here,  but  the  laws  of 
these  English  we  sojourn  among  de- 
ny it !  Every  fool  may  carry  his 
poinard  and  sword  in  the  streets 
but  a  Jew  !' 

'  It  is  here,  mother,  you  see,  in 
spite  of  the  law  !'  said  Leoni,  draw- 
ing from  his  breast  a  silver  hilted 
dagger,  of  tine  workmanship. 

'  That  is  right  !  Put  it  back, 
Leoni,  my  son  !'  said  old  Iscara. 
'  Our  fathers  forbid  I  should  hear  of 
your  using  it  !  But  so  rich  a  Jew, 
as  you  are  now  should  not  carry 
himself  like  the  meaner  sons  of  Abra- 
ham !'  Here  she  commenced  polish- 
ing with  the  end  of  her  upper  gown 
the  clasp  which  fastened  his  belt  in 
front  ;  and,  stooping  her  head, 
which  was  enveloped  in  a  white 
linen  hood,  with  long  ends,  she 
breathed  on  the  gold,  and  rubbed  it 
as  anxiously  as  if  her  son's  happi- 
ness depended  on  the  brightness  it 
displayed. 

1  Will  it  do,  mother  ?'  asked  Leo- 
ni, bending  his  head  to  kiss  her 
brow,  and  sighing  again,  as  the  hour 
drew  nigh  that  was  to  decide  his 
fate.  Iscara  stepped  back  from  him, 
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then  admired  the  effect  of  his  ap- 
pearance. '  Go,  my  son,'  said  she, 
'  I  would  have  kept  you  with  me  if 
it  had  been  your  will ;  but  since  you 
will  marry  this  Judith — it  must  be 
so.' 

1  You  have  always  been  too  kind 
to  me,  mother.'  said  Leoni.  '  I  will 
not  leave  you  in  your  latter  years  ; 
you  shall  live  with  us.  But  this  is 
counting  my  wealth  while  it  is  at 
sea,'  he  added,  smiling.  'Havel 
your  good  wishes  for  my  success, 
mother !' 

'The  king  of  the  whole  earth 
bless  you  !'  said  Iscara.  '  You  are 
the  comeliest  Hebrew  ournation  can 
boast!  I'll  warrant  Mistress  Judith 
will  not  send  you  away  without  a 
kind  word  !  Bless  you  !'  And  with 
these  words  they  parted — Leoni  to 
lay  his  proposal  before  Judith,  and 
Iscara,  to  fret  herself  among  the  new 
servants,  who  were  engaged  in  pre- 
paring a  handsome  dinner  for  her 
son  on  his  return. 

Perhaps  Leoni  placed  some  faith 
in  his  good  looks,  or  at  such  a  period 
of  interesting  suspense,  derived 
from  thern  a  tiiHing  addition  to  the 
material  on  which  he  based  his  hopes. 
As  he  mounted  the  steepest  part  of 
the  Strait,  and  turned  off  on  the 
left,  opposite  the  palate,  misgivings 
damped  his  spirits ;  but,  by  the 
time  he  had  reached  the  house  of 
Jocenus,  he  had  satisfactorily  dis- 
pelled them. 

'  He  who  allows  himself  to  think 
of  failure  in  such  an  expedition,' 
said  he,  '  takes  the  very  means  of 
insuring  it.  Why  should  she  refuse 
me  ?  I  have  many  advantages  not 
possessed  by  any  other  young  man 
of  our  nation  that  she  ever  met 
with  !  I  have  as  much  ready  coin 
as  would  supply  the  king  of  Eng- 
land for  a  year.  I  have  parchments 
of  all  sorts,  which  will  cost  many  a 
noble  some  hard  sums  to  redeem. 
Her  father's  favour  is  a  host  on  my 
side.  No  ;  I  will  not  fear  !  And 
here  Leoni  pulled  his  cloak  over  one 
shoulder,  as  if  he  were  glancing 
with  his  mental  eye  at  the  graces  of 
his  figure. 

He  was  admitted  into  thecourt  by 
Caleb,  the  merchant's  servant  whose 


untrimmed  beard  wore  a  more  neg- 
lected appearance  than  usual.  Leoni 
well  knew  Caleb  to  be  a  thorough 
steady  servant,  with  a  heart  that 
rarely  troubled  itself  with  anything 
out  of  the  circle  of  his  duties  ;  there- 
fore he  was  the  more  surprised  by 
these  signs  of  trouble  which  the  man 
showed. 

'  Caleb,  you  look  like  a  monk  on 
a  fast-day  !'  cried  he.  '  You  are 
imitating  Gesta ;  and  by-and-bye 
the  Hebrew  merchant's  servants 
and  friends  will  be  known  every- 
where by  nothing  but  their  doleful 
visages  !  Prythee  worshipful  Caleb, 
as  you  are  a  true  son  of  Israel,  let 
me  kn^w  the  cause  of  these  miser- 
able looks.'  Caleb  was  a  man  of 
very  prudent  reserve  ;  and,  instead 
of  reph  ing,  he  turned  to  the  store- 
houses to  finish  cleaning  a  very  ex- 
pensive saddle  for  a  paifrey  ;  swing- 
ing back  the  door  on  its  hinges,  he 
placed  his  back  against  it,  while  he 
directed  Leoni  to  the  house  door. 

'You  will  find  Keturah  there, 
master  Leoni,'  said  he. 

'  No — Keturah  is  here,'  said  that 
maiden,  stepping  out  from  the  store- 
house, laden  withanumber  of  pieces 
of  Persian  stuff,  and  silk,  with  which 
she  crossed  the  court.  Leoni  follow- 
ed her  step,  for  nothing  could  be 
more  welcome  to  him  at  the  present 
than  the  sight  of  Judith's  maid.  Ke- 
turah stopped  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  within  the  entrance-hall,  to 
speak  to  him. 

She  possessed  a  quick  humour, 
joined  with  prudence,  a  high  spirit, 
and  warm  affections — qualities  which 
had  interested  Leoni  much,  especial- 
ly as  they  were  combined  with  a 
light  figure,  and  an  animated  eye. 
She  showed  too  prominently  the 
Jewish  peculiarities  of  countenance, 
to  be  esteemed  pretty  !  but  Leoni 
thought  her  fascinating.  Keturah's 
friends  had  once  been  higher  in  He- 
brew society  than  they  were  at  pre- 
sent, and  she  would  not  have  been 
placed  in  service  had  not  Jocenus 
proposed  to  take  her  to  attend  on 
his  daughter,  and  afford  her  advan- 
tages beneath  his  roof  she  could  not 
enjoy  elsewhere. 

As  Keturah  looked  at  Leoni,  she 
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perceived  the  difference  in  his  at- 
tire., and  the  air  of  embarrassment 
which  overspread  his  features,  and 
with  all  a  woman's  penetration  sur- 
mised the  truth.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain formality,  for  which  we  do  not 
attempt  to  account,  in  the  answers 
she  gave  to  his  questions,  after  mak- 
ing so  peculiar  a  discovery. 

'  My  uncle  is  dead,  Keturah  ;  do 
you  not  congratulate  me  on  my 
change  of  fortune  V 

1  It  would  be  strange,  Master  Leo- 
ni,'  answered  the  maiden,  '  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  death  of  a  rela- 
tive !' 

'Very  good,'  cried  he  ;  'but  you 
know  the  old  man  lived  far  off,  and 
was  never  intimate  with  me.  But 
pray  is  your  mistress  alone  V  he  in- 
quired. 

'  Alone,  master  Leoni,'  answered 
Keturah. 

'  And  will  you  entreat  her  to  grant 
me  an  interview  ?' 

'  Certainly,  master  Leoni ;  inform 
me  what  I  am  to  say. ' 

'How  dull  you  are,  Keturah — say 
anything— only  bring  me  to  her  pre- 
sence. ' 

'  I  am  a  poor  servant  here,  master 
Leoni,'  said  the  girl,  '  what  am  I, 
that  I  should  bring  you  to  my  lady's 
presence  without  her  command  ? 
Give  me  the  words  that  I  am  to 
speak,  and  I  will  repeat  them.' 

'Say  then,' said  Leoni,  'that  I  wish 
to  confer  with  her  on  an  affair  of 
moment — and  what  can  be  of  equal 
moment  to  me  except  death  itself  ?' 
he  continued,  walking  up  and  down, 
while  Keturah  proceeded  to  deliver 
the  message.  '  Marriage  is  the  most 
important  event  in  the  life  of  man ; 
and  he  who  slights  it,  or  treats  it 
with  disrespect,  is  in  danger  of  ruin- 
ing his  peace  and  happiness  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  So  will  not  I  !' 
And  with  this  determination,  Leoni 
harkened  to  the  sound  of  Keturah's 
footsteps,  until  they  had  receded  be- 
yond his  hearing.  '  She  is  longer 
than  necessary,'  said  he,  after  stand- 
ing for  ten  minutes  in  one  position  ; 
'  I  will  venture  up  a  step  or  two.' 
So  saying,  he  advanced  half  way  up 
the  stairs,  and  threw  off  his  cloak 
and  cap,  prepared   himself  for  the 


presence  of  a  lady  who  held  in  her 
hands  the  fiat  of  his  earthly  desti- 
nies. 

'  Surely  she  is  coming  now  ! — yes 
— that  is  her  step,'  said  Leoni,  com- 
pleting the  ascent  of  the  stairs,  as 
Keturah  advanced  from  the  gallery. 
With  her  finger  she  beckoned  him 
to  follow  her ;  and  then  led  him 
through  the  gallery  to  the  library. 
His  heart  beat  high,  and  he  felt  a 
triumph  at  hand,  to  which  all  other 
triumphs  seemed  now  trifling. 

Judith  was  standing  to  receive 
him  ;  her  hand  rested  lightly  on  the 
table,  which  wasstrewed  with  vellum 
manuscripts  around  a  silver  ink- 
stand, raised  on  leopards.  She  had 
been  sitting  on  a  chair  covered  with 
blue  damask,  and  gilded  to  corre- 
spond with  the  table  ;  a  goose-quill 
pen,  inserted  in  a  handle  of  pearl, 
set  with  rubies,  rested  on  the  desk, 
and  near  it  was  a  slip  of  vellum,  on 
which  the  Jewish  lady  had  been 
writing  as  legible  as  the  characters 
which  the  printing  art  has  since 
learnt  to  produce.  Had  Leoni  been 
less  occupied  with  his  own  feelings, 
he  would  have  noticed  the  disorder 
of  hers.  She  was  not  dressed  with 
that  richness  which  was  usual  to  her. 
A  long  undress  robe  of  white  silk 
was  wrapped  around  her  figure,  with 
a  silver  cord  as  girdle.  Not  a  jewel 
was  to  be  seen  on  her  person  ;  her 
raven  curls  were  disarranged  ;  her 
brilliant  colour  was  heightened  by 
anxiety  ;  her  spiritual  forehead  was 
paler  than  wont ;  and  her  melting 
eyes  were  filled  with  intense  feel- 
ings. 

'  Leoni,'  said  she,  with  a  courteous 
gesture,  '  you  have  something  of  im- 
portance to  say  to  me. '  There  was 
something  so  straightforward  in  this 
address,  that  it  deprived  the  He- 
brew suitor  of  a  great  part  of  his 
hopes.  Instead  of  answering  at  once, 
he  stammered,  and  finally  made  a 
commonplace  remark,  concerning 
the  demise  of  his  uncle.  She  answer- 
ed with  perfect  self-possession, 
though  Leoni  could  not  but  feel  that 
her  heart  was  occupied  with  sub- 
jects more  important  to  herself. 

'  But  you  were  never  in  the  mer- 
chant Mercado's  house,  I  have  heard 
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you  say  ;'  said  Judith,  speaking  of 
Leoni's  uncle. 

'I  never  was  ;  nor  was  he  ever  in 
mine  but  once,'  replied  Leoni.  '  He 
always  treated  me  unkindly  until 
he  made  me  his  heir;  and  he  con- 
ferred that  favour  on  me,  because 
he  knew  no  one  else  whom  the  king 
and  his  feudal  lord  would  permit 
him  to  make  rich.  It  so  happens 
that  I  am  considered  innoxious  by 
the  gentile  tyrants  ;  and  my  jewel- 
lery-work is  approved  by  them  so 
much,  that  they  esteem  me  one  of 
those  Jews  who  are  a  necessary 
evil.'  Having  said  this,  he  opened 
his  real  errand.  Judith  listened  in 
silence,  looking  at  the  desk,  with  a 
crimsoned  brow  and  neck,  until  he 
concluded  by  appealing  to  her  fa- 
ther's wishes  on  the  subject,  and  by 
attempting  to  salute  her  hand  ;  then 
she  drew  back  with  coldness,  intend- 
ing to  check  his  confidence. 

•  Leoni,'  she  said,  '  my  father's 
commands  are  next  to  those  of  hea- 
ven with  me ;  but  neither  heaven 
nor  my  father,  would  enforce  me  to 
give  my  hand  without  my  heart ! 
therefore,  I  beg  you,  neither  de- 
ceive yourself,  or  distress  me.  I  will 
withdraw  ;  my  handmaids  shall  at- 
tend you,  sir  ;  and  if  you  will  take 
any  refreshments,  our  house  is  open 
to  you. '  With  a  dignified  curtesy, 
she  turned  to  the  saloon  door. 

'Madam,'  said  Leoni,  '  leave  me 
not,  until  I  have  said  a  few  more 
words  on  my  behalf  ! — I  entreat  you 
hear  me  !  You  are  offended  with 
me  for  appearing  so  certain  of  my 
suit.  I  am  a  presumptuous  fellow 
— but,  madam — '  Leoni  stopped  ; 
his  vanity  was  hurt,  that  he  had  no- 
thing but  apologies  to  urge  ;  yet  all 
his  preconcerted  speeches  were  for- 
gotten ;  all  his  talent  for  persuasion 
had  evaporated.  Judith  reminded 
him  that  he  was  detaining  her,  and 
this  increased  his  confusion.  The 
awkwardness  of  the  moment,  was 
dispelled  by  the  generous  spirit 
which  lay  beneath  his  vanity,  and 
by  the  returning  kindness  of  the  of- 
fended lady,  who,  becoming  willing 
to  be  conciliated,  listened  to  his  bro- 
ken sentences,  finally  pardoned  him 
freely,   and  invited  him  to  a  scat 


near  her,  as  a  token  that  his  peaie1 
was  made. 

'  I  have  brought  with  me  a  trifling 
present,  made  by  my  hands,'  said 
Leoni,  '  if  you  will  deign  to  accept 
it  from  them.'  So  saying,  he  pro- 
duced a  golden  box,  and  touched  a 
spring  at  the  side — the  lid  flew  up, 
and  he  took  out  a  dazzling  tiara  for 
the  head,  necklace,  earrings,  sto- 
macher, and  ring,  of  diamonds,  of  a 
new  pattern,  and  laid  them  on  the 
table  ;  then  followed  a  pair  of  arm- 
lets, composed  of  gold  and  silver 
threads,  with  diamonds,  and  a  purse 
curiously  wrought,  of  great  value — 
the  whole  forming  a  set  which  would 
have  been  a  dower  for  a  princess. 

Judith  looked  at  them  with  ad- 
miration : — '  They  are  very  beauti- 
ful,' she  said.  '  I  give  you  many 
thanks,  but  I  cannot  do  them  pro- 
per honour  ;  for  it  would  not  be- 
come me  to  accept  gifts  of  such 
richness  from  one  who  I  am  com- 
pelled to  deny  in  a  matter  which  he 
flatters  me  by  saying  lies  near  his 
heart,  and  in  which  his  happiness  is 
much  concerned. — I  pray  you  ex- 
cuse me.' 

'  Lovely  Judith,  put  me  not  to 
such  pain  and  mortification,'  said 
Leoni,  '  at  least  take  my  present,  if 
you  will  not  take  me.  Moses,  our 
lawgiver,  vouch  for  me,  1  will  not 
trouble  you,  if  my  suit  is  so  dis- 
agreeable, by  forcing  it  further  !  In 
the  name  of  freedom,  Judith,  be- 
lieve me,  you  shall  not  be  persecuted 
by  me  any  more — only  take  my  gift! 
If  you  deny  me  this,  I  shall  think 
you  do  not  duly  weigh  the  uncom- 
fortable humiliation,  to  which  you 
have  reduced  me.  As  I  am  a  He- 
brew, I  thought  I  was  almost  secure 
of  your  favour,  as  Jocenus  himself 
encouraged  my  ambition.' 

His  good  temper  was  invincible  ; 
and  it  required  no  small  effort  on 
Judith's  part  to  resist  his  lively  so- 
licitations to  accept  the  present. 
But  her  discretion  was  equal  to  her 
beauty,  and  mildly,  but  lirmly,  she 
drew  herself  back  from  the  orna- 
ments, saying  with  emotion—'  I  will 
have  none  of  these  exquisite  trinkets 
— I  thank  you  most  truly — but  take 
them  back.  I  am  motherless,  Leoni  I 
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and  it  behoves  me,  now  that  I  am 
severed  fiom  my  only  living  defen- 
der and  guide,  to  act  for  myself,  as 
the  daughter  of  such  a  man  should 
act.  Think  not  but  I  shall  keep  this 
gift  it  my  remembrance,  though  I 
receive  it  not ;  and  I  shall  be  as 
much  indebted  to  you,  if  you  will, 
as  you  have  said,  resolve  to  go  no 
further,  on  what  must  prove  a  los- 
ing venture.  My  friendship  I  pledge 
to  you  ;  and  believe  me  you  shall  be 
well  reported  to  my  father,  when  I 
am  so  blest  as  once  more  to  enjoy 
his  society.' 

These  words  drew  on  an  explana- 
tion regarding  the  absence  of  Jocen- 
us  ;  and  Leoni  undertook  to  assist 
Gesta  in  his  search  after  the  mer- 
chant, but  Judith,  pleased  as  she 
was  with  the  offer,  hesitated  to  ac- 
cept it ;  her  sense  of  delicacy  mak- 
ing her  disinclined  to  lay  herself 
under  any  obligation  to  one  who 
had  professed  love  for  her.  Leoni 
relieved  her  of  this  difficulty  by 
giving  her  his  word  to  relinquish  all 
hope  of  her  hand.  She  entered  into 
conversation  with  him.  She  told  him 
that  Gesta  and  Caleb  endeavoured 
to  persuade  her  that  her  father 
might  have  found  it  necessary  to  go 
on  to  Newark  before  returning  to 
his  home  ;  but  she  could  scarcely 
think  it  likely.  Certainly  be  might 
have  sent  a  message  to  her  by  some 
acquaintance  which  had  not  reached 
her,  and  so  have  satisfied  himself 
that  she  would  not  have  been  un- 
happy on  his  account. — What  did 
Leoni  think  ? 

Leoni  replied  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  encourage  this  suggestion,  and 
proposed  to  go  himself  to  Newark 
to  satisfy  her  mind.  '  If  the  mer- 
chant is  not  there,'  said  he,  'you 
may  expect  to  receive  the  tidings 
before  nightfall ;  if  he  is  there,  I 
may  stay  longer,  as  I  have  some  or- 
ders to  receive  in  Newark  from  my 
customers  for  jewellery-work,  and 
Jocenus  himself  may  return  to  as- 
sure you  of  his  safety.' 

'Jehovah  grant  he  may  !'  ex- 
claimed Judith,  'I  am  miserable  in- 
deed, Leoni,  while  there  exists  un- 
certainty on  such  a  point.' 

'  I  would  advise  you  to  be  as  calm 


as  possible,  until  the  expiration  of 
to-morrow,'  said  Leoni ;  'by  that 
time  you  will  have  received  some 
decisive  information.' 

'  You  advise  me  to  calmness,  Leo- 
ni,' said  Judith,  '  I  tell  you  friend, 
nothing  but  the  sight  of  my  dear 
father  will  make  me  calm.' 

Little  time  was  lost  in  delibera- 
tion. Leoni  arose  with  the  haste  of 
one  who  had  an  important  object  in 
view.  With  a  very  ill  grace  he  re- 
placed the  ornaments  in  the  box. 
'And  now,  madam,'  said  he,  'I 
have  one  boon 'to  ask  before  I  go — 
nor  is  it  a  slight  one.' 

'I  have  called  you  friend,'  said 
Judith,  '  and  1  suppose  you  think 
yourself  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
one.     What  is  the  boon,  Leoni  V 

'  1  wish  an  answer  to  a  bold  ques- 
tion that  concerns  me.' 

'Speak  the  question,'  said  Ju- 
dith, '  and  then  I  shall  judge  whe- 
ther it  may  be  answered  or  no.' 

Leoni  noticed  the  reserve  which 
pervaded  her  manner,  as  she  spoke 
these  words,  but  he  was  determined 
to  be  satisfied  concerning  Gesta's 
prospects.  '  Would  it  be  possible 
for  my  friend,  your  cousin,  to  attain 
to  that  place  in  your  affections  to 
which  I  have  unsuccessfully  aspir- 
ed V  said  he.  '  The  next  happiness 
to  gaining  you  for  myself,  fair  Ju- 
dith, would  be  to  gain  you  for  him. 
Upon  my  word,  though  so  strange 
in  his  ways,  he  is  a  worthy  fellow.  I 
would  wager  my  own  existence,  lady, 
that  be  loves  you  better  than  his 
life.  His  devotion  to  you  has  a  kind 
of  completeness  about  it  which  is 
seldom  seen.  His  mind  is  deep,  and 
its  depths  are  filled  with  your  image, 
and  with  yours  only.  Leoni  thus 
pleaded  for  Gesta  with  ardency  of 
feeling,  concluding  by  pressing  the 
question — '  Has  my  friend  any  in- 
terest in  your  affections  ? — Is  there 
any  hope  for  him — or  must  he  be 
doomed  to  lasting  pain  and  disap- 
pointment V 

Judith  first  exhibited  marks  of 
surprise,  then  of  embarrassment, 
then  of  sorrow.  She  was  on  the 
point  of  replying,  but  checked  her- 
self ;  presently  she  said,  at  inter- 
vals— 
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'  The  depth  of  my  cousin's  mind, 
none  know  so  well  as  I. — That  he 
had  a  friend  besMes  me  who  appre- 
ciated it  fully,  I  was  not  till  now 
aware.  Yes,  Leoni!  Gesta's  thoughts 
have  gone  beyond  common  ken  I 
His  soul  is  of  a  fine  texture — bis 
feelings  are  alive  to  every  breath  of 
affection !  But  it  has  been  his  mis- 
fortune to  suffer  from  a  sickly  con- 
stitution of  body,  and  from  a  dis- 
eased fancy.  I  have  been  blind  to 
what  you  tell  me  -  you  are,  perhaps, 
correct ; — yet  I  can  scarcely  bring 
myself  to  believe  it. '  If  it  is  so,  I  can 
only  say — unhappy  Gesta  !'  A  burst 
of  tears  came  with  the  last  exclama- 
tion, which  distressed  Leoni,  who 
regretted  that  he  should  have  intro- 
duced the  subject  while  her  mind 
was  so  disturbed  with  other  consi- 
derations. He  was  earnest  in  his 
apologies,  and  declared  he  could  not 
forgive  himself.  But  Judith  sub- 
dued her  feelings,  and  reaching  out 
her  hand  to  him,  permitted  him  to 
bend  his  head  over  it  with  silent 
sympathy.  ■  Now,  for  the  present, 
Leoni,  adieu,'  said  she.  '  You  will, 
under  the  permission  of  heaven,  ei- 
ther return  from  Newark  by  to- 
morrow evening,  or  send  me  conso- 
lation in  the  person  of  my  dear  fa- 
ther himself —am  I  understand  you 
so*' 

'  Exactly  so,'  said  Leoni ;  '  and  I 
entreat  you  again,  support  yourself 
until  the  expiration  of  that  time,  on 
the  hope  of  the  return  of  the  mer- 
chant himself.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, believe  that  it  will  be  my 
greatest  happiness  to  be  of  service 
to  you,  dear  lady.' 

They  ha  1,  the  last  few  minutes, 
been  walking  down  the  statue-gal- 
lery, the  end  of  which  being  reach- 
ed, Judith  opened  a  door  there  for 
Leoni  ;  and  he  took  his  leave. 

Gesta  had  been  passing  from  the 
head  of  the  stairs  to  his  own  room, 
when  the  gallery-door  opened.  Per- 
ceiving who  was  there  he  had  slack- 
ened his  steps,  so  as  to  bear  the 
parting  words  betwixt  Leoni  and 
Judith,  from  which  he  could  not 
fail  to  understand  that  they  were  on 
excellent  terms. 

As  Leoni  began  to   descend  the 


stairs,  he  looked  on  one  side  and  saw 
the  deformed  individual  for  whom 
he  had  been  pleading,  standing  in 
front  of  his  chamber  doorway,  at 
the  end  of  a  cross  gallery.  The  feet 
of  the  Hebrew  seemed  rivetted  to 
the  step  on  which  he  had  paused  in 
his  descent.  His  eves  were  fasten- 
ed on  Gesta,  as  if  fascinated  !  —  He 
was  affected,  and  even  alarmed. 
Fierce  jealousy  and  deadly  rage 
seemed  to  transform  the  dispropor- 
tioned  figure  on  which  he  gazed, 
into  that  of  a  wild  beast.  Leoni 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  breast  and 
sought  the  handle  of  his  dagger.  So 
terrible  a  display  of  passion  he  had 
never  seen  before.  Gesta  motioned 
for  Leoni  to  turn  back  and  approach 
the  chamber  by  which  he  stood,  and 
Leoni,  after  a  hasty  consideration 
of  the  present  claims  on  his  time  and 
attention,  did  so.  Gesta  fastened 
the  door  after  they  had  entered, 
then  confronted  the  man  whom  he 
considered  his  enemy,  with  a  scowl. 
Affecting  a  pleasantry  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  made  Leoni 
shudder,  he  cried — 

1 1  see  by  your  dress,  my  friend, 
what  has  happened.  You  are  rich, 
and  a  wooer  here — ha — ha — Leoni ! 
I  have  hit  it  have  I  not  ?  The  dull 
sable  so  well  becomes  your  figure,  as 
the  lady  thinks,  that  she  would  fain 
see  it  to  better  advantage — in  a 
wedding  suit — eh,  Leoni — am  I  not 
right  ?' 

'  You  are  right  in  some  of  your 
guesses — but  not  in  all,'  said  Leoni. 

1  In  all  !'  exclaimed  Gesta,  grasp- 
ing his  gaberdine  which  presently 
rent  under  his  hand.  '  I  give  you 
joy  to  tell  you  a  strange  truth,  I 
have  hitherto  hated  the  world  ;  but 
when  you  are  married  to  Judith,  I 
shall  call  paradise  a  desert  to  it !  I 
have  long  been  restless,  as  all  have 
seen — but  then  I  shall  give  myself 
up  to  joy  ! — I  will  laugh  as  loud  as 
any  fool  whatever  jests  you  let 
drop  ! — I  will  not  sadden  the  happy 
meetings  of  that  bright  time! — I 
will  be  their  buffoon — their  butt ! 
And  now  I  think  of  it,  the  Christian 
barons,  and  all  great  men,  every- 
where keep  their  dwarfs  and  jesters, 
who    admire    their    parti-coloured 
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coats,  when  they  have  no  other 
amusement.  Why  should  not  I  fill 
such  an  honourable  post  under  your- 
self and  your  lady  ?  A  fool's  motley 
would  suit  this  figure  of  mine  ! — ha 
— will  vou  think  of  it  V 

'I  think,'  said  Leoni,  'that  you 
will  hereafter  repent  this  boyish  vio- 
lcncG 

1  Boyish  !'  repeated  Gesta,  leap- 
ing on  Leoni,  and  grasping  him  by 
the  throat.  '  Boyish  !  I  will  show 
you  that  a  man's  animosity  lies  un- 
der this  boyish  violence  !'  Leoni  at 
this  moment  did  not  lose  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  held  off  the  left 
arm  of  the  slave  of  passion.  The 
right  hand  of  Gesta  closed  tighter 
on  his  throat,  and  strangulation 
would  have  ensued,  but  the  fingers 
all  at  once  relaxed  their  pressure. 
A  groan  of  agony  pierced  the  ears 
of  Leoni,  and  the  form  of  the  suf- 
ferer lay  insensible  at  his  feet. 

Some  minutes  passed  before  Leoni 
recovered    from  the  disorder  into 
which  he  had  been  thrown.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  leave  the  offender 
on  the  floor  to  recover  as  he  might. 
The  resentment  be  had  begun  to  en- 
tertain  against  him   on   the   night 
when  they   visited  the  witch,  was 
now  oonfirmed,  and  he  was  not  with- 
out a  desire  of  retaliation  for  the 
attack  he  had  experienced.     But  as 
he  was  leaving  the  room  he  saw 
blood  issuing  from  the  mouth  and 
nose  of  Gesta,  and  he  scarcely  knew 
what  to  do.    Compassion  prevailed  ; 
and  the  prostrate  figure  was  lifted 
on  the  pallet  on  which  it  usually  re- 
posed.    Leoni  loosened  his  gaber- 
dine at  the  neck  and  breast,  and 
found  three  withered  flowers  fasten- 
ed next  his  heart,  with  a  long  and 
thin  lock  of  shining  black  hair,  which 
he  needed  not  to  be  informed  had 
been  shorn  from  the  head  of  Judith. 
The  flowers    were  the  crocus,  the 
violet,   and  daisy,  which  she  had 
given  to  Gesta.     Leoni  touched  not 
the  lover's  treasures,   but  covered 
them    as   something    sacred.     The 
swoon  of  Gesta  continuing  unbroken, 
the  Hebrew  opened  the  window  to 
admit  the  air ;  in  doing  so   his  eye 
fell  on  the  box  he  himself  had  taken 
from  the  witch's  tower  and  given  to 


Gesta  on  account  of  the  direction 
which  was  upon  it.  Curiosity  in- 
duced him  to  raise  the  lid— and  he 
saw  a  bundle  of  clothing  within, 
which  he  did  not  touch  ;  but  on  the 
top  of  that  bundle  were  the  follow- 
ing doggrel  rhymes,  which  Leoni 
twice  perused  : — 
Though  Hebrew    named— you  are  no 

Jew; 
And  Christians  would  disown  you  too. 
Look  on  your  shoulder— where  the  bone 
Hath  from  its  proper  socket  grown ! 
Look  on  your  breast -there  signs  are 

seen 
Where  the  finger  of  a  witch  hath  been ! — 
la  one  place  blue,  in  one  place  red — 
A  spectre  branch  and  a  serpent's  head  ! 

It  happened  that  at  this  moment 
Leoni  remembered  that  Gesta  had 
been  often  rallied  on  his  Nazarene 
cast  of  face.  At  once  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  these 
lines  applied  to  him,  and  as  soon  as 
that  impression  was  communicated 
to  his  mind,  he  proceeded  to  satisfy 
himself  on  the  point.  He  had  be- 
fore removed  the  gaberdine  from 
Gesta,  so  far,  that  it  was  with  ease 
he  now  drew  it  off  from  the  shoul- 
der and  breast,  where  he  saw  the 
signs.  That  on  the  shoulder  con- 
sisted of  a  blue  mark,  in  the  shape 
of  a  misletoe-branch  ;  that  on  the 
breast  was  red  in  colour,  and  exhi- 
bited something  like  a  snake's  head. 
Leoni  read  the  rude  lines  again,  and 
again  examined  the  signs— then  re- 
placed the  gaberdine  on  Gesta's 
breast,  and  hastened  to  return  the 
lines  to  the  box  ;  but  his  curiosity 
was  rather  stimulated  than  satisfied 
by  what  he  had  seen,  an.i  without 
considering  a  moment,  he  drew  out 
the  bundle  of  clothing  and  unbound 
it.  A  ragged  dirty  frock  and  cap, 
such  as  might  have  been  worn  by  a 
boy  of  three  years  old,  fell  to  the 
floor,  with  other  articles  to  com- 
plete the  dress.  Leoni  turned  them 
over,  but  hearing  a  moan  from  Ges- 
ta, crammed  them  into  the  box  with- 
out any  attention  to  order— the 
frock  being  half  within  and  half 
without  the  lid.  Leoni  faced  the 
pallet  as  Gesta  openedhis  eyes  and 
recovered  his  recollection.  The  lat- 
ter sprang  up.  . ,  _  . 
1  Keep  off  my  person, 'said  Leoni, 
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'  or  I  will  not  be  answerable  for  your 
safety  in  this  room  another  instant.' 

'  I  will  not  harm  you, 'said  Gesta. 

1  I  will  take  care  you  shall  not,' 
said  Leoni,  who  thought  Gesta's 
voice  now  sounded  like  Myrza's,  an 
idea  which  led  him  to  connect  the 
two  individuals  by  other  points  of 
resemblance. 

'  Put  by  your  dagger,'  said  Gesta  ; 
1 1  have  not  the  strength  to  attempt 
again  to  do  you  an  injury.'  Leoni 
still  kept  the  weapon  in  his  hand. 

'  It  is  sufficient  for  me,'  said  he, 
•  that  you  have  attempted  it— I  will 
take  care  that  that  attempt  is  not 
repeated.' 

'I  swear  to  you,  Leoni,  it  shall 
not  be  repeated  !'  exclaimed  Gesta. 
'  These  dreadful  sensations !'  he 
cried,  after  a  silence,  turning  his 
face  to  the  wall,  and  passing  his 
hand  over  his  breast.  '  Shall  I  call 
for  assistance?'  said  Leoni. 

'No,'  answered  Gesta.  'There 
exists  not  a  person  who  could  do  me 
good.  Once,  your  friendship  was  a 
cordial  to  me— that  time  has  passed. 
You  have  destroyed  me  ' 

Leoni  wished  to  explain  to  him  the 
state  of  the  case — but  pride  pre- 
vented. 'Accuse  me  as  you  will,' 
said  he,  '  but  observe,  there  will 
come  a  time  when  your  heart  will 
accuse  you/  and  I  know  you  well 
enough  to  be  certain  that  you  will 
find  it  difficult  to  relieve  yourself  of 
its  censures.' 

'  I  find  it  difficult  now  to  relieve 
myself  from  them, 'said  Gesta  ; '  very 
difficult !  Conscience  reproaches — 
it  gives  me  no  rest !  Crime,  which 
you  never  even  imagined,  has  left  a 
fiend  there,  which  is  the  most  awful 
of  all  whom  our  sins  have  drawn  up 
from  the  infernal  pit— I  'mean  that 
fiend,  remorse!'  He  went  to  the 
window.  Then  continued — '  To  you, 
my  heart  was  once  open — but  it  has 
long  been  closed  against  you.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  Leoni,  I  will  in- 
form you  of  the  real  cause  of  my 
estrangement— it  has  been  crime  ! 
— shudder— while  I  speak  !  There 
was  a  devil  once  found  rne  at  the 
witch's  tower,  and  poured  poison  in 
my  ear !  I  was  seeking  to  know 
bow  I  might  be  made  rich— for,  ah, 


Leoni !  the  poverty  and  dependence 
of  my  condition  under  Jocenus, 
galled  me  to  madness  !  I  saw  it 
would  bar  me  from  making  an  hon- 
ourable suit  to  Judith,  whom  I  have 
loved  ! — ever  since  I  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish her  features  from  those  of 
other  maidens.  I  say  he — the  prior 
of  Icanno — poured  poison  in  my  ear 
— the  effects  of  which  I  shall  feel 
throughout  eternity  !  He  wanted  a 
fit  instrument  for  some  of  his  vil- 
lanies — and  he  chose  me-'  Like 
Lucifer,  Son  of  the  Morning,  when 
he  destroyed  our  first  parents,  this 
serpent  won  my  ear  with  hopes  of 
gain  and  honour  !  He  successfully 
imposed  on  me  ;  and  the  prior,  dur- 
ing that,  and  subsequent  meetings, 
made  me  all  he  desired.' 

'  Did  you  say  he  was  at  the  witch's 
tower  ?'  asked  Leoni.  '  The  superior 
of  a  monastery  ! — a  priest ! — a  pun- 
isher  of  sorcery ! — and  the  persecu- 
tor of  that  very  witch  !  Could  it  be 
possible  that  he  was  there  V 

'Aye,'  cried  Gesta,  shaking  his 
head,  '  he  was  there,  indeed  !  I  have 
too  much  cause  to  remember  it ! 
But  do  you  know  why  he  so  perse- 
cutes this  Myrza  ?  Not  for  her  mys- 
terious arts — not  for  the  cramps  and 
agues  which  she  spreads  around — 
nor  for  the  rot,  or  the  lameness, 
which  it  is  affirmed  she  bestows  on 
cattle — neither  is  it  for  the  un- 
healthy mists  which  she  is  charged 
with  drawing  up  from  the  fens — nor 
for  the  lightning  which  she  is  sup- 
posed to  draw  from  the  clouds.  But 
it  is  because  she  has  thwarted  some 
of  his  black  projects  !  Self-deceived 
as  that  woman  may  be  in  some  re- 
spects, Leoni,  and  unlawful  as  may 
be  some  of  her  practices — she  has 
done  this !  I  have  entertained  an 
antipathy  against  her,  but  I  have 
had  little  cause  for  it.  Her  appear- 
ance is  forbidding — her  voice  is 
harsh— she  is  an  outcast  from  socie- 
ty of  all  sorts — and  a  miserable  crea- 
ture— What  of  that  ?  I  am  a  coun- 
terpart of  herself  in  all  these  parti- 
culars. I  have  had  little  reason  to 
hate  Myrza.  She  has  been  the 
means,  Leoni,  of  saving  these  hands 
from  the  pollution  of  blood.  You 
tremble.     Oh,  what  would  I  give  to 
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feel  that  this  I  am  telling  you  was  a 
delusion !  What  would  I  give  to 
tear  from  my  memory  the  guilt  of 
that  period  !  I  was  warned  by  her, 
that  if  I  fulfilled  my  part  of  the  en- 
gagement I  had  entered  into  with 
the  prior,  he  would  not  fulfil  his 
part — that  I  should  destroy  my 
soul,  and  get  no  advantage  !  She 
was  right !'  he  cried,  clenching  his 
hand,  as  he  drew  nearer  to  Leoni. 
'  She  was  right — as  you  shall  hear  ! 
The  confes — ' 

1  Hark  !'  interrupted  Leoni ; 
'  something  extraordinary  is  going 
on  below.' 

1  And  there  are  crowds  in  the 
street  outside  !'  exclaimed  Gesta. 

'The  Jew's  quarter  is  usually  so 
still,'  said  Leoni,  '  that  this  noise  is 
alarming  !' 

'  It  bodes  no  good  to  the  He- 
brews !'  cried  Gesta.  '  Do  you  hear  ? 
— that  was  Keturah's  scream  1  She 
comes  up  the  stairs — Caieb  is  with 
her — and,  as  I  am  a  wretch,  they 
are  followed  by  Gentiles  I' 

'Gentiles!'  exclaimed  Leoni  :'and 
why  are  gentiles  in  the  house  of  a 
Jew  ?  The  merchant  absent,  too — 
and  his  daughter  alone  and  defence- 
less !  How  is  this,  Gesta  ?  If  you 
have  been  traitorous  to  him  who  has 
fed  and  instructed  you  since  your 
infancy — you  do  not  deserve  to  live !' 

'  I  forgive  you  that  suspicion,' 
said  Gesta.  '  I  have  told  you  that  I 
was  once  inclined  to  evil,  and  you 
think  I  am  so  still.  But  you  do  not 
know  that  an  angel  since  then  has 
whispered  to  me  of  better  things.' 
He  pressed  his  hands  on  his  heart ; 
and  the  motion  directed  Leoni's 
thoughts  to  the  withered  flowers  and 
the  lock  of  hair  which  lay  there. 
Directly  he  understood  that  Judith 
had  exerted  a  beneficial  influence 
over  the  mind  of  her  supposed  cou- 
sin ;  but  that  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
sion for  her  prevented  that  influence 
being  as  fully  efficacious  as  it  would 
otherwise  have  been. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
After  Leoni  had  gone,  Judith  re- 
sumed  her  writing.      Having  con- 
cluded by  subscribing  her  name,  she 
prepared  to  seal  the  vellum,  in  the 


form  of  a  billet,  first  perusing  it 
aloud  to  herself.  The  contents  ran 
thus  : — 

'  To  the  Christian  Hermit,  by  the 
swan  pools,  in  the  lower  town  of  Lin- 
coln.—You  once  instructed  my  beloved 
mother,  Claribel.  the  Jewess,  in  your 
faith.  You  once  prepared  her  to  meet 
jour  prophet  in  that  paradise  wherein  I 
trust  she  now  dwells.  You  have,  since 
her  death,  sent  for  me,  desiring  to  teach 
the  daughter  those  doctrines  which  the 
mother  embraced.  But  I  have  prefer- 
red the  religion  of  Israel.  I  have  not 
been  willing  to  have  my  peace  disturbed 
by  teachings  so  different  from  those  of 
my  father.  He  was  pained  by  my  mo- 
ther's avowal  of  your  creed,  when  she 
was  about  to  die.  and  he  was  only  com- 
forted by  h<  r  wish  that  he  should  in- 
struct me  himself  in  the  Jewish  belief. 
I  have  received  from  you  a  missal,  some 
of  the  prayers  of  whi<  h  I  value,  but  I 
cannot  fin  1  in  the  Scriptures  any  war- 
ranty for  the  rest,  which  seem  address- 
ed to  saints  and  angels.  These  two 
classes  of  beings  I  have  understood  to 
be  too  much  engaged  in  worshipping 
Jehovah  to  seek  worship  for  themselves. 
My  principal  reason  for  addressing  you 
is  this :  -  I  ha"<^  received  from  you,  in 
addition  to  the  book  which  you  use  in 
your  masses,  a  most  precious  gift,  a 
letter  written  by  my  mother,  which  she 
left  in  your  care  to  be  given  to  me  when 
I  had  reached  full  age.  I  cannot  look 
on  this  letter  without  emotions  of  awe, 
love,  and  sorrow.  I  cannot  read  the 
earnest  entreaties  which  it  contains, 
that  I  would  become  a  Christian,  with- 
out the  strongest  bias  to  Christianity. 
But  before  I  can  believe  that  your  pro- 
phet is  the  true  Messiah,  I  must  have 
converse  with  you,  and  I  would  fain  see 
you  at  your  hermitage  as  early  as  you 
may  please  to  appoint.  I  would  not 
willingly  have  my  faith  determined  by 
any  fallible  beiig — no — not  even  by  the 
mother  whose  memory  is  so  dear  to  me ! 
But  if  Israel  hath  erred  in  rejecting 
your  prophet,  I  would  desire  to  renounce 
Israel's  error.' 

Here  Judith  stopped,  and  said, 
'  Shall  I  write  concerning  Hugh  ? 
It  is  so  strange  he  comes  not !  Shall 
I  say — when  you  see  my  friend  tell 
him  he  forgets  me  ?  No.  I  can 
hardly  think  the  hermit  approved 
of  the  dear  boy's  visits  to  this  house. 
No ; — I  must  wait  with  patience  a 
little  longer.  He  is  occupied  with 
his  newly-found  parent,  and  too 
much  intent  on  hearing  stories  of 
knights  and  Moslems  in  Palestine, 
to  think  of  me.     Yet  methinks  my 
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Lord  Hugh,  himself,  might  have 
been  here.  He  cannot  be  so  anxious 
for  my  father,  as  my  foolish  heart, 
and  his  professions,  led  me  to  hope. 
Perhaps  he  has  been  talking  with 
the  prior  of  Icanno,  who  may  have 
persuaded  him  how  disgraceful  an 
offence  on  his  part  it  is  to  have  the 
least  affection  for  an  Hebrew,  and 
so  he  has  cast  us  off.  Be  it  so  !'  she 
exclaimed,  ashamed  of  the  pain 
which  she  felt.  '  I  will  no  longer  be 
enslaved  by  my  feelings,  but  when 
I  meet  my  father  again,  I  will  throw 
myself  on  his  breast,  give  up  my  se- 
cret to  his  keeping,  and  learn  firm- 
ness from  his  lips.  Were  he  as  some 
parents  are — selfish,  reserved,  and 
wanting  in  friendliness  toward  me 
— I  could  not  give  him  my  confid- 
ence so  entirely  ;  but  he  is  full  of 
sympathy  with  my  weakness,  and 
not  proud,  because  he  knows  it  to 
be  weakness  ;  he  makes  me  sensible 
of  his  superiority  by  the  humility 
and  tenderness  with  which  he  enters 
into  my  inferiority  ;  he  makes  me 
honour  him  as  my  father,  by  loving 
me  as  a  friend  ;  he  assumes  nothing, 
and  hence  my  heart  is  ever  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  he  knows  much. 
I  am  blest  in  such  a  father!'  Judith 
finished  reading  the  billet,  which 
concluded  with  the  following  sen- 
tences : — 

•  My  mind  is  so  occupied  with  appre- 
hension, that  I  should  not,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  have  troubled  you  on  th - 
subject  of  religion,  were  it  not  that  I 
am  con.-cious  of  the  importance  of  set- 
tling my  views  of  that  eternal  world,  to 
which  Gentiles  and  Jews  are  alike  has- 
tening— '.\  ere  it  not  that  I  am  sensible 
of  the  folly  of  postponing  the  consider- 
ation of  such  a  subject — were  it  not  that 
I  ft-el  the  need  of  comfort  under  trii>u- 
latioD.  of  such  a  comfort  as  no  earthly 
loss,  danger,  or  suffering,  could  take 
from  me — which  being  fastened  on  some- 
thing Immutable,  might  be  incapable  of 
change,  and  might  be  carried  with  me 
beyond  this  life.  My  father  has  lived 
much  apart  from  all  those  of  our  nation, 
who  dwell  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
our  own  resi  >ence,  I  have  I  een  kept 
by  him  entin  ly  separate  from  them,  but 
by  birth,  name,  and  profession  we  be- 
long to  that  despised,  but  sacred  people, 
and  we  must  share  in  the  persecutions 
they  endure.  Convinced  of  the  danger 
which  environs  us,  1  would  be  prepared 
for  its  encro  :ch'  s  ;  and  anticipate  even 
the  horrors  of  a  dungeon  and  death.' 


This  allusion  contained  a  presci« 
ence  of  the  future,  of  which  Judith 
was  ignorant.  But  when  she  had 
sent  away  the  billet  she  walked 
along  the  gallery,  engaged  in  serious 
reflections.  Among  other  things, 
she  recalled  the  conversation  of 
Leoni,  and  the  information  he  had 
imparted  relative  to  Gesta's  attach- 
ment for  her.  This  explained  her 
cousin's  moodiness  of  temper,  and 
his  melancholy.  She  remembered 
the  reserve  he  had  shown  towards 
her,  his  idolatry  on  other  occasions, 
the  bitterness  of  his  looks  and  lan- 
guage when  any  other  person  was 
named  who  professed  to  entertain  a 
regard  for  her,  with  many  other  cir- 
cumstances confirmatory  of  Leoni's 
words. 

She  had  reached  the  door  by  which 
Leoni  had  left  the  gallery,  when  the 
trampling  of  feet,  and  a  mixture  of 
different  voices,  sounded  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  house.  The  first 
sensation  of  alarm  which  chilled  her 
veins,  and  took  away  her  breath, 
was  followed  by  the  thought  that 
her  father  might  have  met  with 
some  accident,  and  was  brought 
home  in  a  dying  condition.  Instant- 
ly she  hastened  down  stairs.  She 
had  scarcely  reached  the  bottom 
when  Keturah  ran  past  her,  scream- 
ing with  terror,  and  the  Hebrew 
lady  had  not  time  to  turn  back  to 
inquire  of  her  servant  the  nature  of 
the  disturbance,  before  the  giant 
Garston,  the  keeper  of  the  town 
gaol,  with  half  a  dozen  of  his  men, 
rushed  up  after  the  girl,  to  the  cross 
gallery  above. 

1  My  honoured  lady,'  said  Caleb, 
'  do  not  fear.  The  fellows  say  they 
only  come  for  master  Gesta.' 

'  Only  for  Gesta  !'  exclaimed  Ju- 
dith :  '  savage-looking  persons  like 
these  come  for  Gesta  !  And  why  do 
they  seek  him  here  in  this  manner  V 

'  They  have  not  told  us,  my  lady,' 
said  Caleb.  '  They  forced  their  way 
in.  It  was  Garston,  the  governor  of 
the  prisons  near  the  Jew's  Hall,  who 
told  me  they  had  come  for  master 
Gesta.' 

Judith  waited  not  to  hear  more, 
but  bade  him  endeavour  to  find 
Leoni,  then  she  learnt  that  he  wa* 
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dtill  here.  '  You,  Belaset,'  said  she 
to  that  maiden,  'summon  all  your 
courage,  and  inspirit  the  Jews  who 
work  under  Caleb,  to  be  ready  to 
defend  the  establishment  which  sup- 
ports them  !  She  proceeded  with  a 
quick  step  up  toward  Gesta 's  apart- 
ment, whither  the  intruders  had 
gone. 

Garston  had  fastened  on  Keturah 
when  he  entered  the  house,  and  had 
threatened  her  with  ill  usage  if  she 
did  not  lead  him  to  the  spot  where 
Gesta  was.  The  deformed  Jew  was 
in  the  house,  said  Garston,  and  he 
must  be  given  up,  or  the  house 
would  be  burnt,  and  all  that  were 
in  it,  before  another  rising  of  the 
sun !  Keturah  escaped  from  the 
gaol-keeper's  gripe,  and  flew  up  to 
apprise  Gesta  of  his  danger,  that  he 
might  escape.  Leoni,  forgetting  all 
but  his  friendship  for  Gesta,  burst 
open  the  door  of  a  closet,  and  would 
have  hid  him  there,  and  have  de- 
fended him  with  his  life,  but  he  re- 
fused to  secrete  himself,  and  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  when 
Garston  pounced  on  him. 

'  This  is  the  crab  we're  in  want  of, 
my  fellows!  Fasten  his  claws  with 
those  bits  of  iron  you  have  got  with 
you  !'  said  he  to  his  myrmidons, 
grasping  the  shoulder  of  his  captive, 
while  his  grim  features  expressed  a 
barbarous  delight.  Two  of  the  men 
sprang  to  obey  their  leader,  and  the 
rattling  of  a  number  of  pieces  of 
metal  were  heard  on  the  floor,  as  one 
threw  himself  on  his  knee  to  bind  a 
chain  on  one  of  Gesta's  feet.  He  did 
not  oppose  them,  but  looked  on  si- 
lently while  the  pieces  of  iron  were 
about  to  be  screwed  on  his  wrists. 

'Shall  I  submit  to  see  this  !'  cried 
Leoni,  with  vehemence.  '  Submit 
to  see  another  who  bears  the  name 
of  Jew,  dragged  to  certain  death  ! 
No,  by  all  the  wrongs  of  Israel ! 
Full  well  I  know  the  prisoners  of 
Garston  never  escape  his  demonia- 
cal clutches !  My  friend  shall  never 
be  taken  to  his  dens  whilo  I  have 
the  spirit  of  a  Hebrew  !  Away,  ye 
devils  !— take  off  the  irons,  or  ye 
are  dead  men  !'  He  had  wrapped 
his  mourning  cloak  round  his  left 
arm,   cast  his  cap  away,   and  wasi 
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standing  between  Gesta  and  the  two 
men  who  held  the  screws  in  their 
hands,  when  Judith  glided  into  the 
room.     Leoni's   dagger,   which  was 
flashing  before  the  eyes  of  the  men, 
dropped,  and  they  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity,    smit 
into  passiveness  before  the  presence 
of  a  being  so   unlike  themselves. 
Garston  stared  at  her  with  admira- 
tion and  wonder,  and  drew  back  to 
the  farthest  limits   of  the  room,  as 
she  stepped  to  the  side  of  Gesta, 
and  inquired  why  he  was  thus  treat- 
ed. Gesta  looked  at  her  with  agony, 
and  taking  her  hand,  raised  it  to  his 
lips  :  a  tear  fell  on  that  hand — it 
was  the  first  he  had  shed  fur  years. 
1  Judith,'  said  he,   '  this  tear  is  not 
shed  for  my  coming  fate,  but  for  my 
parting  with  you  !     This  is  the  last 
time  I  shall  behold  you  !' 

'  Cousin — you  cannot  mean  what 
you  say  !'  exclaimed  Judith.  '  The 
last  time  ! — how  !  Have  I  not  al- 
ready sorrow  enough,  but  I  must 
lose  you !' 

'It  must  be  so  !'  said  Gesta.  '  I 
must  go  from  hence  for  ever  !  I  have 
put  myself  in  the  power  of  a  man 
who  is  as  deadly  as  a  scorpion,  and 
I  must  fulfil  the  penalty.  Leoni! 
give  me  your  hand  !  Forgive  the 
injustice  1  have  done  you  !  When 
next  we  meet  it  will  be  in  a  far-off 
land  ;  there  Justice  will  sway  her 
equal  balances  with  a  steady  hand. 
It  suits  the  prior  of  Icanno,  now 
Lord  Hugh  has  arrived,  to  cut  me 
off  for  the  death  of  the  confessor, 
lest  I  should  become  a  witness 
against  him.  Resistance  is  useless  ! 
Yet  it  shall  go  hard,'  he  added, 
'  but  that  before  these  lips  are  mute 
in  death,  I  wdl  leave  an  undisputed 
testimony  of  his  hypocrisy  and  per- 
fidy !  Approach,  gaol-keeper,— and 
manacle  me  as  you  will !' 

'  No — no  !'  exclaimed  Judith, 
waving  Garston  back  with  her  hand  : 
'  stay  a  little. ' 

'  Why,  for  that  matter,'  growled 
the  man  of  office,  '  I  don't  care  if  we 
do; —only  let  us  have  a  can  of  Malm- 
sey.    This  is  thirsty  work.' 

'  That  you  shall  have  immediate- 
ly,' cried  Judith. 

While  the  fellows  were  drinking 
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immense  quantities  of  the  wine 
■which  had  been  provided  for  them, 
the  servants  of  the  house  were  col- 
lected in  a  group  outside  the  door. 

'Ah!'  cried  Gesta,  addressing 
himself  to  Judith,  '  now  indeed  do 
I  remember,  with  fondness,  all  our 
happy  early  days.  Think  of  them 
sometimes  ! — by  me  they  will  only 
be  forgotten  when  I  cease  to  live  ! 
There  is  something  I  would  say — ' 
he  broke  off  with  embarrassment, 
looking  toward  the  box  which  Leoni 
had  opened.  He  started,  as  he  per- 
ceived the  frock  partly  hanging  out 
from  the  lid  ;  catching  the  eye  of 
Leoni,  his  face  became  suffused  with 
colour,  and  the  jeweller  felt  asham- 
ed of  the  curiosity  which  he  had  in- 
dulged, through  which  much  unne- 
cessary pain  was  given  to  Gesta. 
'The  articles  you  saw  there,'  said 
Gesta,  speaking  to  Leoni,  '  such  as 
the)7  are,  once  sufficed  for  this  figure 
of  mine.  How  shall  I  speak  the 
truth  to  you,  Judith  r  My  relation- 
ship to  you  has  been  the  only  green 
spot  in  my  life  ! — and  now  to  lose 
that — it  is  bitter  !  I  am  no  cousin 
to  you,  Judith  ! — your  father  is  my 
benefactor — but  not  my  uncle  !  That 
pair,  whom  we  have  so  often  regret- 
ted together — were  not  my  parents. 
Their  child  died  in  the  cottage  of 
the  nurse  who  had  charge  of  him — 
for  that  nurse  I  received  this  box, 
and  I  had  an  interview  with  her  yes- 
terday— she  sto  e  me  from  my  mo- 
ther, and  gave  me  to  Jocenus  as  his 
nephew  !  I  am  nothing  to  you  by 
birth,  Judith — 1  am  not  even  one  of 
your  tribe  !— I  am,  the  woman  has 
informed  me,  the  son  of  an  outcast 
Nazarene — no  better  !' 

1  But  she  has  not  told  you  who 
your  parents  really  are  V 

'  She  has  not,'  replied  Gesta  ; '  but 
this  I  know,  my  father  is  in  his 
grave,  and  some  persons  think  it 
would  be  better  were  my  mother 
there  too.' 

'  I  think  I  have  seen  your  mother,' 
— said  Leoni — '  I  mean  Myrza — the 
witch.' 

'  Ah,  if  you  think  so,'  cried  Gesta, 
1  the  conjecture  is  true  ;  '  for  I  have 
had  the  same  idea— though  I  have 
repelled  it    as    much   as    possible. 


What  a  discovery  !  What  a  terrible 
humiliation  !  It  is  too  much  for  a 
being  bowed  down  as  I  am  !'  He 
sighed,  and  leaned  on  Leoni  for  sup- 
port, while  a  spasm  of  pain  darted 
across  his  breast.  Recovering,  he 
assumed  a  composure  that  had  long 
been  foreign  to  his  aspect : — '  But 
this  is  weak  !'  he  exclaimed  :  '  I 
speak  as  if  the  world  were  just  open- 
ing before  me,  instead  of  closing  for 
ever  behind  me.  The  sufferings  to 
which  I  may  be  soon  subjected — ap- 
pal me  but  little  ;  terrible  as  they 
may  be — I  have  endured  inward 
ones  already  !  Death  would  be  ra- 
ther a  blessing  than  a  curse  !  There 
exists  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
welcome  it.  Let  then  the  past  and 
the  present  melt  before  me— and 
time  melt  with  them  !  Let  eternity 
unclose  her  awful  gates,  and  let  vio- 
lence impel  my  feet  over  the  thres- 
hold !  Let  me  perish  from  the  paths 
of  men  !  Let  my  name  be  blotted 
out  on  the  earth  !     I  am  content.' 

'  Nay,  but  Gesta,'  said  Judith, 
'  dislike  of  life,  is  no  certain  sign  of 
fitness  of  death.  Ah,  believe,  my 
brother  believe,  that  to  pass  into  the 
presence  of  the  King  of  kings,  arm- 
ed only  with  the  false  resolution 
that  despair  imparts — is  not  good. 
Hope  that  you  will  yet  fulfil  the  or- 
dinary term  of  your  life.  If  you 
must  go  with  these  men — go  ;  but 
go  without  giving  j'ourself  up  in 
imagination  to  horrors  that  your 
friends  here  will  sacrifice,  if  neces- 
sary, all  they  possess,  to  avert. ' 

'  Put  me  in  possession  of  the  real 
circumstances  of  the  confessor's 
death,'  said  Leoni,  '  and  I  will  do  all 
that  man  can  do  to  effectyour  liber- 
ation. ' 

'  I,'  said  Judith, '  will,  if  nothing 
better  can  be  done  for  you,  appeal 
to  Lady  Isabel,  sister  to  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln  ;  it  is  said  she  has  much 
influence  with  the  prior  of  Icanno, 
who  is  your  accuser.' 

'  Peril  not  yourself  for  me,  Ju- 
dith ;'  said  Gesta.  '  Leoni's  offer  I 
am  constrained  to  accept :  because 
I  know  I  should  be  misunderstood 
if  I  rejected  it.  Hark  you,  Leoni ; 
I  will  give  you  the  recital  you  have 
asked.'    Judith  stepped  back  ;  and 
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an  important  conversation  took  place 
between  Leoni  and  Gesta.  Present- 
ly they  joined  Ju<lith,  and  Leoni's 
countenance  showed  anxiety  for 
Gesta  although  Judith  observed  that 
his  sympathy  for  him  seemed  in- 
creased, and  that  his  determination 
to  serve  him  was  stronger. 

'Lady,'  said  Leoni,  'Gesta  has 
not  deserved  these  irons.' 

'  That  I  can  easily  believe,'  said 
Judith. 

'  He  has  erred,'  continued  Leoni, 
'  but  not  in  the  way  the  prior  would 
have  the  world  think  ;— he  has  been 
guilty — but  not  in  a  degree  to  jus- 
tify these  proceedings.' 

'If,'      said    Judith,    looking    at 
Gesta  with  a  manner  calculated  to 
strengthen  him,   and   to  give   him 
confidence,     '  you    have     offended 
against  the   law    of   this    country, 
though  not  by  the  commission  of  ! 
-any  crime— yet  if  you  have  at  all 
offended — it  may  be  just  and  wise  to 
bear  the  indignities  which  this  Gar- ' 
ston  puts  on  you  for  a  short  period,  I 
until  the  legate,  or  the  justiciary  of 
England,  (who  I  hear  all  sit  in  the 
palace  of  Lincoln,   to  hear  cause  of 
complaint,  and   to  relieve  the  op- 
pressed,) shall  give  you  honourable 
freedom.' 

'  I  have  committed  no  capital  of- 
fence !— I  have  not  offended  the 
laws  of  this  country,'  said  Gesta, 
'  further  than  by  listening  to  and 
for  a  time  participating  in,  the  de- 
signs of  one  who  1  know  has  broken 
the  laws— and  who  justly  deserves 
the  doom  which  he  now  brings  upon 
me.  But  I  was  deceived  by  him  ! — 
my  evil  combination  with  him  was 
not  premeditated  !— it  was  the  re- 
sult of  passions.  He  was  the  hypo- 
critical deluder.  Not  that  I  excuse 
myself,  Judith — you  will  excuse  me 
more  than  I  excuse  myself,  when1 
you  shall  hear,  after  I  am  gone  from 
hence,  Leoni's  narrative  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  prior  ;  the  fruits ! 
of  which  have  been  misery,  and  will 
soon  be — death.  But  do  you  dream 
Judith,  that  when  I  am  in  the  hands' 
of  an  enemy  of  this  description,  he 
will  suffer  me  to  escape  his  hands?. 
Oh,  no,  think  not  so  for  a  moment.  I 
I  know  that  I  take  my  last  farewell 
of  all  here.'— 


'  Taste  me  that  wine  ;'  thundered 
Garston,  behind,  to  the  servant  who 
had  brought  him  a  fresh  supply. — 
How  know  I,  you  currish  infidel, 
but  you  have  poisoned  it  with  your 
Jewish  mixtures  ? — Taste  it — infidel 
thief. ' 

'  Taste  it,'  echoed  the  gaol-keep- 
er's subordinates. 

'  The  fellows  are  becoming  intoxi- 
cated,' said  Gesta.  '  Suffer  them 
to  draw  nigh,  and  bear  away  their 
prisoner.' 

Judith's  countenance  altered,  and 
she  said  in  a  faltering  voice  to  him. 
'  Gesta — I  have  spoken  to  you  firm- 
ly— but  now  my  heart  sinks  with 
weakness. — I  know  not   how  to  part 
from  you  ; — you  were  always  so  dear 
j  to  me.  You  must  not  think  that  your 
j  sister  Judith  can    ever    be   happy 
!  again,  until  you  are  free.'    Keturah 
and  Belaset,    perceiving  the  agita- 
tion of  Judith,  approached  her,  and 
j  Keturah  embraced  her  lady  while 
'  she  wept  aloud. 

'  Go  back — kind  girls,'  said  Ju- 
|  dith,  disengaging  herself  from  Ke- 
turah :  '  Take  leave  of  Gesta,  and 
go  back.  What,  Caleb  ;  have  you 
come  to  see  the  adopted  son  of  my 
father  take  his  farewell  of  us  under 
such  painful  circumstances  ?— Come 
near — ' 

'Come  near— Caleb,'  repeated 
Gesta.  Perhaps  no  one  appeared 
more  excited  than  this  servant.  To 
him,  Gesta's  deformities  were  no- 
thing ;  he  loved  him  as  much  as  he 
was  capable  of  loving  any  one. 

'  This  is  wonderful  ;— this  is  dis- 
mal !'  he  exclaimed.  ■  Tell  me,  dear 
master— what  shall  I  do  for  you  ? 
Six  stout  Hebrews  are  behind — in 
the  gallery,'  he  muttered  ;  'and  the 
Nazarenes  are  but  seven.'  Gesta 
reasoned  with  him  on  the  inutility 
of  resistance,  while  Caleb  seemed 
ready  to  choke  with  emotion.  Part 
of  the  irons,  which  were  but  half  se- 
cured on  Gesta's  limbs,  dropped  to 
the  floor.  The  sound  roused  Garston 
and  his  men  from  their  carousals, 
and  rushing  forward,  they  fastened 
the  shackles.  So  great  was  the 
weight  of  the  fetters  put  on  Gesta, 
that  his  frame  could  scarcely  sustain 
them — and  his  paleness  told  Judith 
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and  Leoni  the  pain  which  the  irons 
occasioned  him.  Leoni  raised  a  cup 
of  wine  to  his  lips — he  drank  it 
eagerly,  with  thankfulness,  but  found 
no  words. 

'  Stand  aside  !'  roared  Garston  to 
the  six  Jewish  labourers  collected 
outside  the  room. 

'  Not  till  we  have  our  lady's  com- 
mands,' answered  they,  presenting 
a  display  of  knives  and  dirks.  Ju- 
dith heard  what  passed,  and  came 
in  time  to  prevent  an  affray. 

'  You  have  my  commands,'  said 
she  ;  '  let  the  gaol-keeper  and  his 
men  pass  out.  But,'  she  added,  '  if 
they  attempt  to  enter  any  part  of 
this  house  which  is  not  in  their  di- 
rect progress  to  the  court — oppose 
them,  for  the  sake  of  the  master  who 
has  been  so  liberal  to  you.' 

'  We  will,  for  the  sake  of  the  mer- 
chant of  Israel — but  for  him  we 
should  have  died  for  want  of  bread  !' 
cried  the  Hebrew  labourers  ;  then, 
in  obedience  to  her  directions,  three 
of  them  advanced  before  the  gaol- 
keeper's  band,  and  three  waited  to 
follow. 

'  Take  heed,'  continued  Judith  to 
the  latter  three,  '  that  the  store- 
houses are  not  opened.' 

'  Our  lives  for  them !'  said  the 
men. 

1  Be  faithful  in  this  peril,  and  my 
father  shall  reward  you  well,'  said 
Judith,  and  returned  into  the  room, 
where  adieus,  full  of  anguish,  were 
being  taken. 

'  Move  along  to  your  wooden  cage, 
my  bunch-breasted  ape !'  said  the 
giant  to  his  prisoner,  grinning  at  the 
angry  flash  which  shot  from  the  eye 
of  Gesta. 

1  Sir, 'said  Leoni  to  Garston,  'what- 
ever authority  you  may  have  for  fas- 
tening on  the  person  of  my  friend 
these  fetters,  and  for  imprisoning 
him  in  your  gaol,  I  am  sure  you 
have  none  for  inflicting  on  him  the 
taunts  of  your  tongue  !— and  if  they 
are  repeated  here,  I  swear  by  the 
holy  lawgiver  of  my  nation,  you 
shall  walk  over  my  dead  body  be- 
fore you  shall  bear  him  hence  ! 
Have  you  not  one  spark  of  the  man 
left  in  you  ? — or  are  you  an  animal 
fit  only  to  range  the  forests,  and 
prey  upon  your  kind  V 


'  I  have  other  gyves  besides  these, 
said  Garston,  shaking  the  chains  at- 
tached to  Gesta's  irons,  and  giving 
one  of  his  winks,  at  the  same  time 
pointing  his  thumb  over  it :  ■  I  have 
cages  for  gay  parrots  as  well  as  for 
apes  ; — my  gallows  will  swing  two 
infidels  by  the  neck  as  well  as  one.' 

Keturah  and  Belaset  shrank  back 
in  horror  from  the  speaker,  while 
Judith,  engrossed  with  wider  appre- 
hensions than  they  had  conceived, 
and  rendered  calm  by  the  force  and 
depth  of  those  apprehensions,  came 
to  the  side  of  Gesta,  and  laying  her 
hands  on  his  manacled  ones,  again 
whispered  to  him  to  be  of  good  cou- 
rage. Leoni  and  herself,  she  strove 
to  assure  him,  would  not  fail  to  pro- 
cure his  deliverance.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  describe  the  working  of  Ges- 
ta's heart  as  he  saw  the  moments 
approach  when  all  the  scene  must 
exist  only  in  his  memory.  He  drew 
the  picture  of  his  condition  with  too 
prophetic  an  accuracy,  and  quailed 
before  it.  Nor  was  Jocenus  forgot- 
ten by  him; — who  could  suppose  he 
would  be  '{  The  mind  of  Gesta  was 
competent  to  estimate  the  mer- 
chant's noble  character — his  heart 
was  large  enough  to  love  it. 

1  How  can  I  express  what  I  feel 
toward  Jocenus  V  said  Gesta.  '  Eter- 
nal thanks  to  him  for  his  goodness 
to  me  !  Since  the  first  hour  when 
the  duplicity  of  the  woman  who 
stole  me  from  my  mother,  placed 
me  in  his  care,  he  has  loaded  me 
with  benefits  :  which  the  stranger 
must  be  grateful  for.  He  has  per- 
mitted me  your  society,  Judith  !  for 
which  I  bless  him,  although  the  per- 
mission has  produced  the  greatest 
misfortune,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
good,  that  ever  befel  me  !  Leoni — 
buy  me  another  delay  from  the  gaol- 
keeper,  and  let  the  door  of  this 
room,  which  I  have  called  mine  for 
twenty  years,  be  closed  on  all  but 
you  and  Judith.  My  parting  with 
you  both  I  would  have  unobserved.' 

His  wish  was  carried  into  effect. 
He  rested  the  few  last  minutes  of 
his  stay  in  the  house,  Judith  droop- 
ing on  one  side,  and  Leoni  on  the 
other. 

'  Tell   your  father,   Judith,'  said 
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Gesta,  '  when  you  see  him,  that  all 
the  merchandise  he  has  at  different 
times  entrusted  to  my  care,  has  been 
dealt  with  faithfully.  I  speak  as 
with  my  dying  breath  !  But  tell  him 
that  the  prior  would  have  persuaded 
me  to  be  false  to  my  trust !— and  to 
betray  you,  Judith,  to  one  of  his 
patrons  !  Thus  you  may  see  the  ex- 
tent of  his  wickedness  !  If  1  may 
speak  openly  in  Lincoln  before  I 
perish — I  will  so  denouncehim,  that, 
instead  of  advancing  to  the  dignity 
he  aspires  to,  he  shall  be  deprived 
of  that  which  he  has.' 

'Can  this  be  true  !'  cried  Leoni. 

'Aye,'  said  Gesta;  'nor  did  his 
schemes  stop  here.  But  I  have  said 
enough  concerning  myself  and  the 
prior — and  now  can  only  add,  that 
the  merchant  is  fallen  into  his  hands ; 
and  if  so,  the  only  way  to  extricate 
him  will  be  to  go  to  the  Lady  Isa- 
bella, (whom  you  named,  Judith,  a 
few  minutes  ago),  and  to  place  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  before  her. 
She  knows  more  of  the  prior's  true 
character,  than  any  other  person  of 
her  station  ;  and,  as  you  have  re- 
marked, it  is  said  she  has  much  in- 
fluence over  him.  She  is  an  excel- 
lent lady,  of  true  piety  ;  and  though 
not  without  her  prejudices  against 
the  Jewish  people,  yet,  like  Bishop 
Grosteste,  her  brother,  she  little  re- 
gards distinctions,  when  the  claims 
of  humanity  are  to  be  heard.' 

'I  thought,'  said  Judith,  'that 
you  supposed  my  father  was  at  New- 
ark !* 

'Pardon  the  deception,' — said 
Gesta — 'it  was  employed  to  comfort 
you  while  I  was  engaged  in  search- 
ing for  him.  Yet  the  thought  did 
once  cross  my  mind  that  he  might 
be  there — though  I  regret  to  say, 
after  reflections  have  annihilated  the 
hope.' 

The  darkness  of  the  impending 
storm  was  now  increased  to  the  view 
of  Judith  ;  herself  the  object  of  se- 
cret designs  ! — her  father  in  the 
hands  of  his  dreaded  enemy  ! — Ges- 
ta to  be  taken  away.  She  saw  it  all 
— and  gave  way  to  dreadful  pertur- 
bation. 

*  Nothing  can  be  done  for  your  re- 
lief,' said  Gesta,  '  until  I  am  gone — 


then,  Leoni  will  assist  you,   I  am 
confident.' 

'  I  pledge  myself  before  heaven 
and  earth,'  said  Leoni,  '  to  do  so.' 

'  So  may  happier  days  return !' 
exclaimed  Gesta.  '  And  so  may  you,' 
he  added,  '  be  united  in  peace  and 
joy  to — each  other.' 

'  Stop  !'  cried  Leoni,  embarrassed, 
but  glad  of  the  opportunity  offered 
to  undeceive  Gesta  regarding  the  na- 
ture of  the  friendship  between  Ju- 
dith and  himself  ;  '  you  err.  I  came 
hither,  as  you  suspected — a  suitor  ; 
but  I  was  leaving  the  house,  when 
you  saw  me — a  rejected  one. — Re- 
jected without  a  hope !  I  appeal  to 
the  lady  herself.' 

'  It  is  true,'  said  Judith. 

'Can it  be,'  said  Gesta.  'Then 
Myrza  was  right ! — No  Jew  shall  win 
the  maiden's  heart.' 

'  But  you  are  no  Jew  !'  said  Leoni. 

This  exclamation  had  nearly  over- 
thrown the  self-possession  of  the 
prisoner  ;  and  a  gleam  of  hope  dart- 
ed over  his  heart,  and  he  felt  as  if, 
since  the  prophesy  did  not  include 
him,  he  could  go  to  prison  with 
cheerfulness,  sustained  on  this  un- 
certainty just  opened  to  him,  better 
than  on  all  the  most  solid  reasonings 
philosophy  could  bring  forward. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
If  there  be  one  being  on  earth  whom 
the  imagination  more  clings  to  than 
another — if  there  be  one  about  whom 
some  tender  and  pleasing  charm  is 
ever  shifting,  it  is  that  being  whose 
mind  opened  with  our  own — whose 
finer  tastes  were  formed  congenial 
with  our  tastes — and  whose  pure  af- 
fections mingled  with  our  affections. 
The  '  Jew's  Daughter,'  though  an 
only  child,  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
relationship  of  home  and  kindred  ; 
she  had  not  applied  the  word  bro- 
ther to  Gesta  without  feeling  that 
tender  friendship  for  him  which  her 
use  of  the  word  implied.  She  did 
regard  him  as  a  brother — and  when 
he  was  gone,  she  found  that  the 
world  had  not  another  who  could 
supply  his  place.  The  fine  ties  that 
intellectual  companionship  had 
wrought  around  them,  were  not  to 
be  broken  by  the  discovery  that  ha 
belonged  not  to  her  kindred. 
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Gesta,  as  well  as  Jocenus,  was 
gone  ! — and  the  house,  in  its  wealth 
looked  gloomy.  The  merchant's 
voice  was  not  beard  in  his  office — 
Caleb  moved  in  and  out  tbere, 
the  sole  director ;  his  black  brows 
contracted,  his  lips  muttering,  and 
his  heart  labouring  under  a  load  of 
care.  When  he  went  into  the  sta- 
bles to  feed  the  beautiful  animals 
there,  he  gave  vent  to  many  groans, 
and  with  the  fancy  that  trouble 
creates,  he  thought,  as  he  stroked 
the  merchant's  barb,  that  the  crea- 
ture seemed  uneasy  for  its  master's 
absence  :  the  handsome  mule,  which 
Gesta  had  been  accustomed  to  ride, 
was  tended  with  care,  and  patted 
with  fondness. 

■  What  wi  1  be  the  end  of  it  all !' 
exclaimed  the  servant,  moving  into 
the  storehouses  where  all  the  goods 
lay  packed  up,  and  arranged  for  re- 
moval. '  Here  is  the  merchandise, 
but  where  is  the  owner  ?  And  where 
is  my  dear  master,  who  put  the 
things  in  this  order  ?  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  what  will  be  the 
end  of  these  troubles  V  Having  ut- 
tered this  speech,  Caleb  turned  over 
a  bale  of  silk,  and  sat  down  on  it  in 
a  desponding  posture. 

Judith  walked  through  the  apart- 
ments of  her  bower,  unable  to  rest ; 
and  now  so  disturbed,  that  she  was 
unable  to  think  clearly.  A  cloud  of 
sad  presages  seemed  to  make  the  air 
too  thick  for  her  to  breathe  in,  and 
seeking  a  relief  from  them,  she  sat 
down  in  the  saloon,  and  taking  her 
harp,  struck  a  medley  of  sounding 
chords  on  the  strings.  But,  looking 
around,  she  saw  neither  her  father 
nor  Gesta — the  two  who  had  been  so 
delighted  to  hear  her  psalmody  ! — 
who  had  been  so  lavish  of  their 
praises  ! — praises  which  she  did.  not 
covet  because  they  gratified  her 
vanity,  but  because  they  proceeded 
from  lips  which  were  the  indulgent 
echo  of  hearts  that  loved  her. 

It  was  now  the  anniversary  of  her 
mother's  death,  which  Jocenus  had 
kept  as  a  day  sacred  to  her  memory. 
But  he  was  not  here  to  keep  it  now  ! 
Judith  visited  Claribel's  tomb  in 
the  garden,  and  sat  below  it— and 
there  she  wept  until  her  handmaids  I 


remonstrated  with  her,  and  per~ 
suaded  her  to  return  to  the  house. 
'My  father!'  she  cried,  as  Belaset 
and  Keturah  supported  her  ; — '  Q 
God,  where  is  he  V 

A  wearisome  night  passed,  and  a 
Sabbath  dawned  ;  but  the  voice  of 
praise  was  not  heard  in  the  Hebrew 
merchant's  house.  The  household 
altar  was  without  its  presiding 
priest ;  and  when  the  fair  daughter 
of  Jocenus  endeavoured  to  officiate 
in  his  stead,  she  found  herself  un- 
equal to  the  etfort.  Judith  then 
shut  herself  in  her  silent  chamber, 
and  remained  there  until  sunset. 

The  softness  produced  by  her  dis- 
tress, occasioned  Gesta's  love  for  her 
to  be  more  complacently  reflected 
upon  than  she  herself  was  aware. 
The  length  of  time  he  had  conceal- 
ed it  —the  lowliness  which  had  char- 
acterized it — these  were  points  that 
she  dwelt  on  again  and  again. 

Gesta  had  told  her  he  had  only 
succeeded  in  tracing  the  merchant 
to  the  episcopal  palace,  and  Judith 
surmised  that  her  father  must  still- 
be  there  ;  perhaps  imprisoned,  as 
Gesta  was,  on  some  false  charge 
made  against  him  by  the  prior  of 
Icanno  ;  but  she  derived  comfort 
from  the  consideration  of  Bishop 
Grosteste's  well-known  character, 
and  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
believe  that  that  man  would  suffer 
a  Hebrew  to  be  treated  ill  in  the- 
fabric  he  governed.  Leoni  would 
have  endeavoured  to  procure  an  in- 
terview with  the  bishop  to  ascertain 
whether  Jocenus  was  or  was  not  in 
the  palace  ;  but  Judith  hesitated  to 
give  him  a  mission  that  was  so  diffi- 
cult and  unpleasant,  hoping  that 
Lord  Hugh  would  yet  visit  her,  and 
accomplish  this  object  for  her, 
which  he  could  do  without  inconve- 
nience, and  more  effectually  than 
any  other  person.  Now  was  the  time 
that,  were  he  disposed,  he  could 
have  served  her,  and  have  conferred 
on  her  another,  and  a  more  lasting 
obligation,  in  addition  to  that  one, 
the  remembrance  of  which  she  had 
always  cherished.  Her  mind  fast- 
ened on  the  hope  of  his  assistance 
so  tenaciously,  and  she  so  entirely 
felt  convinced  that  nothing  more- 
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than  his  assistance  was  wanted  to 
relieve  the  suspense  she  was  endur- 
ing, that  her  wish  to  see  Lord  Hugh 
increased  to  agony,  and  when  day 
after  day  passed,  without  bringing 
further  intelligence  of  her  father, 
she  exhausted  herself  in  imagining 
all  sorts  of  schemes  by  which  to  pro- 
cure a  meeting  with  Lord  Hugh. 
At  one  time  she  thought  of  ventur- 
ing to  Icanno,  where  she  supposed 
he  was,  with  his  son,  and  of  seeking 
information  from  the  prior,  and  help 
from  Lord  Hugh  ;  but  the  hazard 
of  this  design  alarmed  her  as  soon 
as  it  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  her 
judgment,  and  she  gave  it  up  ;  then 
she  proposed  to  herself  to  send  her 
servants,  and  long  she  pondered  on 
the  messages  that  might  be  en- 
trusted to  them  ;  but  by  and  bye 
this  plan  was  decided  against — al- 
though she  knew  not  which  way  to 
look. 

In  this  state  of  misery  she  remain- 
ed, with  no  other  friends  but  her 
attendants,  except  when  Leoni  wait- 
ed upon  her,  until  Caleb,  who  had 
been  making  persevering  inquiries 
among  the  peasantry  living  in  vas- 
salage under  the  castle,  among  the 
persons  who  supplied  the  edifices 
of  Lincoln  with  provisions,  and 
among  the  street-rangers  or  musi- 
cians. A  prolonged  conference  then 
took  place  in  the  saloon  between  the 
Hebrew  Lady,  Leoni,  Caleb,  and 
the  servants  of  the  house. 

The  smallest  suggestion  was 
heard  with  keen  attention  ;  and  all 
seemed  to  make  the  topic  of  the 
hour  a  matter  of  personal  sorrow 
and  anxiety.  The  merchant,  could 
he  have  looked  in  on  the  assembly, 
would  have  seen  how  much  he  was 
loved  and  honoured  ;  how  entirely 
his  domestics  were  devoted  to  his 
service;  and  how  evident  it  was 
that  every  one  would  have  risked 
life,  and  all  life  could  bestow  to  re- 
store him  to  his  house  again.  There 
was  an  emulation  among  the  male 
servants  which  should  propose  him- 
self as  the  executor  of  Caleb's  plan, 
which  was  this ; — that  some  one 
should  in  disguise,  enter  the  courts 
of  the  castle,  and  endeavour  to  learn 
in  what  part  of  the  fortress  the  mer- 


chant was  confined,  how  he  was 
treated,  and  what  were  the  earl  of 
Lincoln's  intentions  regarding  him. 
The  castle  was  open  to  festive  troops 
of  masquers,  dancers,  and  strollers, 
therefore  a  quick-witted  fellow,  said 
Caleb,  might  easily  get  in,  and  per- 
form his  real  errand  under  cover  of 
a  fictitious  one ;  Caleb  truly  ex- 
pressed his  fears  that  if  he  were  to 
attempt  the  adventure,  he  should 
but  mar  it.  The  best  disguise  would 
be  that  which  was  least  difficult  to 
be  supported  ; — and  why  not  a  He- 
brew go  in  as  a  Hebrew  ?  it  was  well 
known  that  there  were  wandering 
abroad  Jewish  meiliciners,  who  were 
held  in  high  repute  among  Chris- 
tians. Judith  thanked  the  servant 
for  his  suggestions,  while  she  de- 
vised a  project  which  she  forebore 
to  reveal. 

'  You  have  spoken  well,  Caleb,' 
said  she.  '  I  am  bound  to  remem- 
ber the  prudence  as  well  as  zeal, 
which  you  have  evinced.  But  now 
let  this  matter  rest  until  to-mor- 
row. You  can  think  of  it  ;  and 
weigh  the  dangers  as  well  as  the 
probable  success  of  Caleb's  scheme, 
before  we  decide.'  Leoni  wondered 
the  decision  was  not  made  now,  but 
seeing  her  full  of  thought,  he  said 
nothing  on  the  point. 

Judith  prepared  to  leave  the 
room,  when  she  turned  to  Leoni,  and 
said,  '  Kind  sir,  you  are  aware  that 
Lady  Isabella  is  not  in  the  palace — 
this,  Caleb  has  informed  us  ;  she  is 
on  a  visit  at  s  >me  distant  mansion, 
he  supposed.  Well,  if  I  determine 
to  ride  on  horseback  to  obtain  an  in- 
terview with  her  at  this  mansion,  I 
shall  have  to  travel  on  roads  inse- 
cure, and  expose  myself  to  peril  of 
different  kinds.  I  am  about  to  try 
your  friendship,  Leoni — ' 

'  Speak  on,  I  pray  you  !'  he  cried, 
'  my  pain  is,  that  I  am  doing  no- 
thing for  your  happiness.' 

She  sighed  ;  and  continued, 
'  Well  then,  you  shall  be  my  com- 
panion in  the  journey,  and  take 
charge  of  me,  and  of  the  maiden  of 
my  bower,  which  maiden  I  think 
must  be  Keturah. — How  say  you 
girl  ?— how  say  you,  Leoni  V 

1 1  will  not  be  afraid  to  go  any 
where  with  you  !'  said  Keturah. 
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'  I  need  not  speak,'  said  Leoni  ; 
'  you  know  my  heart.' 

'  I  do,'  said  Judith,  '  and  so  hold 
yourself  engaged  ray  friend  for 
this  Israehtish  adventure.  I  will 
give  you  notice  of  the  time  when 
your  championship  will  be  required.' 

1  Might  I  say,  we  should  bo 
speedy,'  said  Leoni  ;  '  the  sky  is 
clear,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  a 
day  or  two  longer  ;  but  if  stormy 
weather  sets  in,  our  purpose  will  be 
retarded.' 

1  No,  Leoni  !'  said  Judith,  '  nei- 
ther wind,  rain,  nor  thunder,  should 
stay  me  from  pursuing  the  path 
which  would  lead  to  the  rescue  of 
my  father  !     Though  storms  raged, 

I  would  go  on,  looking  above  the 
elements  of  this  world  for  the  sun- 
shine of  heaven  to  cheer  me. — No- 
thing so  petty  shall  retard  me.' 

A  virtuous  heroism  animated  her 
as  she  spoke,  and  a  nobler  tire  beam- 
ed from  her  eye.  She  was  about  to 
pass  through  the  door-way  when  she 
said,  '  To- morrow,  Leoni,  I  should 
wish  to  see  you  ;  and  then  I  will 
tell  you  more  of  my  thoughts,  and 
on  the  following  morning,  if  you 
think  tit,  we  will  take  horse.' 

'  I  am  ready  at  any  hour  to  obey 
your  commands,'  said  Leoni. 

'  Now    Keturah,'     cried   Judith, 

I I  have  something  to  say  to  you  and 
to  you  only— follow  me.'  Having 
said  this,  she  walked  to  her  cham- 
ber ;  and  securing  the  door,  turned 
to  the  girl  and  speaking  with  energy 
said,  '  Women  are  but  cowards  at 
the  best,  it  is  said,  and  women  know 
the  saying  true  ;  yet  those  same  co- 
wards, I  have  heard  ami  read,  have 
been  courageous  sometimes,  where 
men  have  failed.  I  am  going  to 
test  my  courage,  Keturah,  and  per- 
haps, yours  too.  Does  that  high 
spirit  for  which  yon  have  been  fa- 
mous, sink  now  ? — Tell  the  truth  !' 
Keturah  had  a  great  appetite  for 
romance.  Her  bosom  palpitated, 
and  her  answer  was  ready  : — 

'  No,  my  dear  lady.  I  should  be 
sorry  if  it  sank  when  it  was  most 
wanted.  I  have  been  so  often  told 
by  Belaset  and  Caleb  that  my  high 
spirit  was  a  useless  part  of  my  cha- 
racter, that  it  would  be  delightful 


to  be  able  to  show  them,  by  example 
that  it  was  as  much  intended  for 
use  when  it  was  given  me,  as  my 
hand  or  foot. ' 

'  To  be  sure  it  was,'  said  Judith, 
'and  are  you  accountable  for  it ;  do 
not  forget  that.  Keep  thy  foot  and 
hand  from  evil,  says  the  law  of  our 
fathers  ;  and  keep  your  high  spirit 
from  evil,  is  as  much  a  part  of  it. 
But  now  you  must  keep  my  coun- 
cil ; — you  must  be  secret,  and  do  as 
I  bid  you.  We  are  going  to  the  cas- 
tle—' 

'We,  my  lady  !  —we  going!'  ex- 
claimed Keturah  :  '  what  in  dis- 
guise V 

'  Yes,  in  disguise  ;  and  our  first 
preparation  must  be  to  alter  our 
countenances.  You  can  speak  Span- 
ish ;  we  have  often  talked  in  that 
language  when  you  have  been  elo- 
quent on  the  misfortunes  of  your 
family,  and  felt  a  little  pride,  so 
that  you  were  not  desirous  that  Be- 
laset  should  hear  your  recitals — eh, 
Keturah  V 

The  maiden  stood  still,  with  a 
robe  on  her  arm  that  Judith  had 
placed  there  ;  her  eyes  fell  to  the 
floor,  and  so  she  remained  while  Ju- 
dith moved  one  box  after  another 
that  lay  on  her  toilet ;  one  was  of 
alabaster,  filled  with  precious  un- 
guents;  another  of  silver,  contain- 
ing perfumes  ;  another  of  pearl,  in 
which  were  tine  liquid  essences  ;  but 
she  passed  them  over  and  drew  to- 
wards her  one  of  thin  stone,  finely 
marked,  half  the  size  of  her  hand, 
its  compartments  filled  with  brown 
and  black  Arabian  dye.  With  the 
former  she  stained  her  face,  fore- 
head, and  neck,  so  that  they  pre- 
sented a  Moorish  complexion,  of  a 
dark  tinge,  with  which  the  crimson 
of  her  cheek  h  irmonised.  Her  silky 
eyebrows,  a  fine  black,  needed  no 
heightening  ;  and  her  hair  was  left 
to  the  hue  which  nature  had  given 
it.  A  yellow  muslin  turban,  was 
then  put  on  her  head— and  she 
turned  to  take  the  robe  from  Ketu- 
rah— 

'  Why  my  poor  girl !  she  exclaim- 
ed '  how  melancholy  you  look  since 
I  spoke  of  your  family  misfortunes  ! 
Come,  call  back  your  cheerfulness  I 
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i  will  be  your  friend  as  long  as  I 
live,  Keturah  !  You  know  I  love 
you  !'  A  shower  of  tears  relieved 
the  feelings  of  the  girl.  Judith 
caught  the  infection  from  her,  drew 
Kuturah  to  a  seat,  wiped  her  eyes, 
and  soothed  her  with  kind  speeches. 

'I  beg  your  pardon,'  sobbed  Ke- 
turah ;  '  I  always  suffer  very  much 
when  any  one  names  my  family.' 

'  I  know  you  do,'  said  Judith  ; 
'  and  I  was  thoughtless  to  forget 
that.  I  must  ask  you  to  forgive 
me,  though  it  was  an  inexcusable 
fault  on  my  part.' 

'  No  fault  at  all  of  yours,  my  dear 
lady,'  said  Keturah  :  '  the  fault  was 
mine — pride  is  the  cause  of  my  tears. 
Everybody  thinks  me  contented ; 
but  you,  can  enter  into  my  feelings. 
Ah,  my  lady  !  my  parents  were  once 
wealthy  !  —Now,  you  know  they  are 
dependant  on  bounty  ! — no  one 
cares  about  them  !  I  know  that  I 
am  very  well  provided  for,  since  I 
am  allowed  to  dwell  with  you  ;  but 
I  cannot  forget  my  parents,  nor 
cease  to  remember  what  they  were 
once !' 

'  I  wish  I  could  remove  the  cause 
of  your  distress,'  said  Judith  ;  '  but 
since  that  is  impossible,  I  can  only 
give  you  my  sympathy.  Loving  my 
father,  and  the  memory  of  my  mo- 
ther, so  tenderly  as  I  do,  I  can  well 
feel  for  you  ;  but  still,  Keturah,'  she 
added,  '  I  know  it  must  be  very  try- 
ing to  bear  a  life  of  poverty,  after 
having  enjoyed  a  life  of  wealth  ;  but 
yet  your  parents  and  sisters  are  hap- 
pier in  their  present  state  than  in 
the  former  ;  they  are  more  united 
among  themselves,  and  more  hum- 
ble, you  have  told  me.' 

'I  know,  indeed,  they  are,'  said 
Keturah,  'yet,  OElias!  how  can  I 
forget  what  they  were  once  !' 

Judith  understood  by  this  ex- 
clamation that  her  arguments  made 
no  impression,  when  set  against  the 
loss  of  wealth  and  distinction.  How- 
ever this  might  be,  she  had  consi- 
dered herself  bound  to  behave  to 
Keturah  with  consideration  ;  and  the 
maiden  had  repaid  her  by  grateful 
affection. 

'  Now  what  think  you  !  look  I 
much  like  the  daughter  of  the  rich 


Jocenus  ?'  asked  Judith,  after  con- 
cluding the  arrangement  of  her  dis- 
guise.     '  Shall  I  be  known  ?' 

'  Scarcely  my  master  himself 
would  know  you,'  said  Keturah, 
walking  round  Judith.  '  But,  my 
dear  lady,  you  have  not  prepared 
me  for  my  part  in  the  masque  !' 

'  You  will  have  nothing  to  do,' 
said  Judith,  '  but  keep  near  me,  call 
yourself  my  sister  Estella,  carry 
your  harp  and  our  medicine  box, 
and  whisper  courage  to  me  when 
you  see  me  fearful. '  She  went  on  to 
say,  '  As  soon  as  I  heard  Caleb's 
scheme,  I  remembered  that  he  had 
told  me  before,  that  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln's grandchild,  a  lame  boy,  his 
heir,  was  in  a  declining  state  of 
health,  and  that  the  earl  had  offered 
rewards  to  any  leech  who  could  be 
of  service  to  him.  Now,  though 
bitter  against  the  Jews,  this  earl 
has  more  than  a  common  share  of 
the  notion  that  we  possess  medicinal 
secrets,  the  knowledge  of  which  we 
never  communicate  to  Christians, 
but  which  are  of  value.  He  has 
most  confidence  in  the  Jews  that 
come  from  Spain,  Arabia,  and  the 
other  countries  of  the  east,  from 
whence  we  know  most  of  the  prac- 
tices of  medicine  come.  I  am  there- 
fore a  Moorish  maiden,  named  Ga- 
briella,  a  harp-player,  and  a  Jewess, 
possessing  her  father's  secrets  of  me- 
dicine— do  you  understand  ?' 

'  That  I  do,  dear  lady  !  and  I  will 
not  shrink  from  going  with  you  into 
any  danger.' 

1  You  think  there  is  danger  in  the 
enterprise,  then?' 

1  Very  much,'  said  Keturah  ;  '  not 
that  I  am  afraid  of  it — the  principal 
danger  would  be  yours.  You  have 
lived  shut  up  in  this  bower  all  your 
days ;  and  when  you  mix,  as  we 
must,  with  the  low  crowds  of  strollers 
— I  fear  you — ' 

'What  are  the  other  dangers?* 
interrupted  Judith  ;  '  I  am  prepar- 
ed for  this  one.' 

'  The  earl  is  of  so  horrid  a  charac- 
ter,' continued  Keturah,  'that  you 
could  not  bear  to  hear  his  language, 
nor  to  remain  five  minutes  in  his 
presence.' 

'For this  I  am  prepared,' — said 
Judith  : — 'go  on.' 
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1  Then  if  you  should  succeed  in 
entering  the  castle,  and  in  becom- 
ing the  mediciner  of  the  lame  boy 
— here  are  difficulties  : — How  will 
you  cure  him  ?  and  how  will  you  get 
away  from  your  charge,  when  you 
have  learnt  what  you  wish  ! — how 
will  you  be  lodged  in  the  castle  ? — 
and  what  will  become  of  this  house 
— and  the  merchandise — while  you 
are  absent  V — 

'  Pry  thee  take  breath  ! — Here  is  a 
list  of  barriers  drawn  out  in  array 
before  me  !'  cried  Judith  :  '  enough 
to  daunt  the  craven  heart  of  any 
woman — except  of  that  one  who 
seeks  her  father — and  such  a  father. 
Can  you  have  confidence  enough  to 
go  with  me,  when  I  say  I  have  no 
other  answer  to  these  objections 
than  this — I  have  weighed  them,  and 
all  my  soul  rises  in  eagerness  to  over- 
come them  ;  which  I  will  do,  or  per- 
ish in  meeting  them  ?' 

'  Let  me  go  with  you,  my  dear 
lady  !  I  will  not  make  the  hazards 
more  hazardous,  by  timidity,'  said 
Keturah  :  '  if  ever  I  had  a  spark  of 
spirit  it  shall  be  roused  now  !' 

'  Come  then — prepare  yourself  !' 
said  Judith.  'Imitate  my  appear- 
ance, but  vary  it  a  little— use  your 
invention.  Come,  the  dial  points  to 
mid-day,  and  in  an  hour  we  must  be 
gone.  Collect  a  change  of  necessary 
articles  of  apparel  for  me  and  your- 
self, make  one  bundle  of  them,  and 
fasten  a  leathern  covering  around 
them,  such  as  wandering  female 
minstrels  are  accustomed  to  use. 
Reach  me  your  harp,  and  Belaset's, 
I  will  see  if  they  are  in  tune,  while 
you  prepare  :  my  own  instrument  is 
too  rich  for  our  object,  1  shall  take 
Belaset's  instead  of  it.  Do  not  for- 
get the  coverings,'  she  added,  as 
Keturah  was  passing  out  of  the 
chamber.  '  We  must  seem  to  have 
something  to  defend  the  instruments 
from  the  air,  or  we  shall  not  be  in 
character. ' 

The  two  harps  were  brought,  and 
each  string  underwent  an  examina- 
tion. The  pegs  were  screwed  to  the 
requisite  pitch,  until  every  succes- 
sion of  harmonic  distances  was  cor- 
rect. 

'  Xow  shall  we  have  need   of  all 


the  lays  of  foreign  lands  that  our 
memories  can  supply,'  said  Judith  ; 
and  she  began  to  play  a  simple  me- 
lody, and  sang. 

Rising  quickly,  she  covered  the 
instruments,  and  concealed  a  purse, 
tilled  with  gold  and  silver  coin, 
within  her  robe,  saying  to  Keturah. 
'  let  us  steal  down  the  staircase  on 
the  terrace  side,  and  so  pass  through 
the  garden,  whose  windings  will  pre- 
vent us  being  seen  ;  but  first  let  me 
leave  a  few  lines  for  Caleb  and  Leo- 
ni,  lest  we  excite  alarm.'  She  pen- 
ned the  following  note,  which  was 
left  on  her  toilet :  — 

'  The  worthy  Caleb  will  gratify 
his  master's  daughter,  Judith,  by 
keeping  her  absence  as  much  con- 
cealed as  possible.  She  is  gone  to 
no  great  distance,  and  may  return 
to-day  ;  though  this  is  not  to  be  re- 
lied upon.  Keturah  is  with  her, 
and  they  go  with  the  hope  of  pro- 
moting the  restoration  of  the  mer- 
chant. Let  no  one  be  anxious  on- 
their  account,  though  their  stay 
should  be  prolonged.  The  house  is- 
left  in  Caleb's  charge.' 

'  Leoni  is  kindly  informed,  that 
the  journey  to  the  Lady  Isabella 
may  be  delayed,  but  he  is  requested 
not  to  fear  that  that  delay  will  hin- 
der the  return  of  Jocenus,  or  endan- 
ger the  release  of  Gesta.' 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  the 
Jewish  heiress  and  her  attendant, 
ascended  the  upper  part  of  Lincoln- 
hill,  on  foot,  and  advanced  to  the 
watch-tower  of  the  castle,  standing 
beyond  the  ditch  that  washed  the 
bulwarks  of  the  outer  walls. 

Each  bore  her  Jewish  harp  on  the 
right  arm,  which  was  passed  through 
its  frame  ;  and  the  weight  was  fur- 
ther sustained  by  a  silver  chain, 
which  crossed  the  breast.  One  car- 
ried, in  addition  to  her  harp,  a  black 
ebony  box  ;  the  other,  a  bundle  of 
clothing,  bound  in  a  leathern  wrap- 
per. There  was  nothing  remarkable 
in  their  appearance,  when  viewed 
as  forminga  partof  the  crowd  among 
whom  they  moved,  if  we  except  the 
beauty  of  Judith,  the  elder  profes- 
sor of  the  minstrel  art.  She  at- 
tracted many  a  look  back  from  iti- 
nerants who    had  passed  her,   and 
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those  who  were  behind,  whispered 
wondered,  and  admired.  Occasion- 
ally the  latter  made  baste  to  get  up 
with  her,  and  slackened  their  steps 
as  if  to  examine  minutely  the  face 
and  figure  which  had  so  won  them 
at  a  distance. 

Judith  was  so  occupied  with  hopes, 
apprehensions,  and  doubts,  that  she 
failed  to  observe  the  attention  which 
her  loveliness  excited.  Having  never 
seen  the  castle  but  from  a  distance, 
she  paused,  when  near  the  barbican, 
to  scan  the  dark  fortress.  The  moat, 
filled  with  water,  surrounded  the 
structure,  and  was  crossed  by  a 
drawbridge,  that  was  let  down,  and 
by  which  soldiers,  masquers,  and 
singers,  were  pouring  in  and  out 
from  the  courts  in  a  stream.  Eound 
towers  frowned  above  the  height  of 
the  walls,  and  between  the  battle- 
ments bowmen  were  seen,  the  sun- 
beams glancing  on  their  caps  and 
weapons,  as  they  moved  on  the  plat- 
forms at  the  top. 

'  And  this,'  thought  Judith,  '  is 
the  terrible  pile  in  which  my  father 
may  be  confined.'  Her  heart  for 
the  minute  lost  its  courage  ;  she  felt 
ready  to  hasten  to  her  home  again, 
while  she  was  yet  free,  for  it  seemed 
to  her,  that  when  the  ponderous 
gates  of  the  castle  should  close  on 
her,  freedom  would  cease,  and  from 
that  hour  she  would  be  a  prisoner. 
'These  towers  rising  above  every 
angle  of  the  wall,'  said  she  to  Ketu- 
rah, '  do  you  observe  them  ? — How 
fearful  they  look  !  without  any  con- 
venience for  the  admission  of  light 
and  air  but  slits,  just  wide  enough 
for  the  passage  of  arrows  from  the 
cross-bow. ' 

'  Gloomy  indeed  !'  cried  Keturah, 
'they  seem  to  hold  nothing  but 
penance-cells,  such  as  I  have  heard 
these  Nazarenes  build  for  one  ano- 
ther ;  or  they  are  meant  for  worse 
purposes  than  that !  perhaps  they 
are  for  captives ;  0,  Elias !  who 
knows  but  my  master  himself  may 
be  in  one  of  them.' 

Judith  was  nerved  again.  Her 
father  might  be  the  inmate  of  one  of 
those  towers  on  which  she  gazed  so 
tremblingly,  and  while  she  lingered, 
he  was  pining  in  suspense,  and  suf- 
fering she  knew  not  what. 


'  Let  us  go  on,  Keturah,'  she 
whispered,  passing  her  arm  through 
the  frame  of  her  harp  that  she  had 
rested  on  a  bank  opposite  the  bar- 
bican :  '  let  us  go  on,'  and  inwardly 
she  sought  support  from  on  high. 
They  crossed  the  moat,  and  passed 
under  the  threatening  machine  sus- 
pended over  the  gates,  called  the 
port-culis,  between  two  towers,  in 
which  dwelt  the  corps  de  garde.  Over 
the  gateway  were  rooms  belonging 
to  the  porter  of  the  castle,  and  when 
the  harp-bearers  entered  the  outer 
court,  a  second  wall  rose  before 
them,  not  so  lofty  and  strong  as  the 
outer  walls,  nor  resting  on  bulwarks 
of  soil,  but  still  extremely  high. 
The  strength  of  every  part  of  the 
fortress,  and  its  prison-like  air,  chill- 
ed the  hearts  of  the  Jewesses  as  they 
walked  between  the  outer  and  inner 
walls,  still  following  in  the  direction 
pursued  by  other  persons. 

Observing  that  none  were  admit- 
ted within  the  second  court  but  su- 
perior minstrels,  Judith  thought  it 
best  to  try  her  powers  ;  accordingly 
she  stopped  by  the  postern,  and  took 
the  covering  off  from  her  instrument, 
then  sitting  on  a  heap  of  bombard- 
stones,  she  adjusted  her  harp,  and 
commenced  a  legend  of  the  Moors 
who  battled  against  Charlemagne. 

The  persons  who  had  noticed  her 
beauty,  gathered  around  her  ;  she 
gave  not  one  look  to  any  of  them, 
but  rivetted  her  attention  on  the 
verses  she  was  singing. 

She  had  sung  the  half  of  the  bal- 
lad when  her  voice  gave  way  ;  and 
while  every  ear  near  her  was  listen- 
ing with  attention,  and  while  every 
heart  vibrated  under  the  spell  she 
produced^  her  head  sank  over  her 
instrument,and  she  covered  her  face. 
These  signs  of  deep  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  foreign  minstrel,  drew 
tears  from  most  of  the  standers  by  ; 
they  knew  not  what  moved  them  so 
strangely,  and  they  yielded  to  the 
gentle  influence  without  inquiry. 
Not  one  stirred  a  step,  but  there 
was  a  general  hush,  as  though  the 
movements  of  the  human  affections, 
and  of  human  griefs,  were  held 
sacred. 

Most  of  the  listeners  were  indivi* 
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duals  bearing  medals  from  different 
courts  of  minstrelsy  ;  and  when 
they  saw  so  perfect  and  pathetic  a 
singer  displaying  nothing  of  the 
kind,  they  were  surprised  ;  but  per- 
haps they  did  not  listen  to  her  when 
she  resumed  her  strain,  with  less  at- 
tention, because  she  had  apparent- 
ly received  no  honours  which  could 
excite  their  envy  or  jealousy,  but 
rather  with  more  ;  and  even  the  old 
venerable  harper,  who  carried  an  es- 
tablished frame  with  him  wherever 
he  moved,  ami  was  welcomed  every 
where,  harkened  to  her,  moved  with 
her  fire  and  tenderness,  as  a  horse 
of  the  Arabian  desert  is  moved, 
when  he  hears  the  trumpet  of  war. 

She  finished  her  lay,  while  Ketu- 
rah  wondered  at  the  self-command 
which  could  carry  her  on  from  one 
division  of  the  legend  to  another, 
with  such  rising  j  ower,  though  her 
mind  was  so  harrassed  and  pained. 
Judith,  however,  only  thought  of 
the  subject  in  view,  and  allowed 
herself,  as  much  as  the  circum- 
stances would  permit,  to  be  carried 
away  with  the  ardour  of  the  song, 
in  order  that  that  object  might  be 
gained.  Nor  was  she  disappointed. 
On  lifting  her  eyes  to  the  lofty  ter- 
race of  the  outer  wall,  she  perceived 
a  lady,  whose  head  was  covered  with 
the  close  veil  of  a  religious  order, 
standing  within  the  parapet,  as  it 
seemed,  in  the  act  of  listening,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  page  of  the  Lady 
Isabella  appeared  to  receive  direc- 
tions from  her  immediately  after 
which  he  removed  to  a  turret  con- 
taining a  staircase,  and  having  en- 
tered, presently  appeared  below  in 
the  court,  and  crossing  it,  made  his 
way  to  the  Moorish  singer.  , 

'The  Lady  Isabella  Grosteste 
sends  you  this,'  said  he,  putting  in- 
to her  hand  two  gold  coins,  of  high 
value,  which  she  thought  it  prudent 
to  accept  with  a  courteous  move- 
ment to  the  liberal-minded  donor. 
'Your  lay  has  pleased  her  much,' 
said  the  page  ;  '  and  you  are  to  fol- 
low me  to  the  terrace — she  wishes  to 
hear  you  nearer.' 

Judith  could  scarcely  credit  her 
good  fortune ;  to  find  the  Lady 
Isabella  here,  and  to  be  sent  for  to 


her  presence,  was  a  success  more 
than  she  could  have  dared  to  hope 
for.  Surely,  she  thought,  the  Jeho- 
vah of  her  fathers  was  blessing  her 
undertaking. 

'  Suffer  my  sister  to  go  with  me,' 
said  she  to  the  page.  He  hesitated, 
as  if  he  knew  not  whether  that 
would  be  agreeable  to  his  lady,  but 
at  the  earnest  request  of  the  min- 
strel, acceded.  The  supposed  Moor- 
ish maiden  then  took  up  her  harp, 
and  pressing  the  hand  of  Estelle  (or 
Keturah),  went  full  of  hope  after  the 
page  to  the  turret.  The  narrow 
winding  stairs  were  ascended,  and 
they  reached  the  level  of  the  terrace 
that  extended  far  before  them,  and 
overlooked  the  court.  It  was  even- 
ly paved,  and  broad.  On  the  side 
next  the  court  ran  the  parapet, 
breast  high  ;  on  the  outer  side,  the 
great  exterior  wall  of  the  fortress, 
rose  above  the  paving  to  about  the 
parapet  height,  with  tall  battle- 
ments above,  between  which  the 
high-born  ladies  attendant  on  the 
Lincoln  prelate's  noble  sister,  were 
enabled  to  obtain  prospects  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

The  lady  herself  sat  by  the  para- 
pet enjoying  the  temperate  warmth 
of  the  sun,  and  the  invigorating 
breezes,  while  she  looked  down  into 
the  area  amused  with  the  variety  of 
characters  that  presented  themselves 
there.  The  hoarse  voices  of  the 
earl's  military  retainers  sounded  not 
unpleasingly  from  the  various  build- 
ings composing  the  fortress  :  some 
of  the  archers,  on  the  platforms  at 
the  summits  of  the  towers  with 
which  the  walls  were  flanked,  sang, 
as  they  overlooked  the  artificers 
stringing  their  bow-shafts,  and  pre- 
paring their  arrows  ;  occasionally  a 
long  arrow  whizzed  aloft  from  an 
archer's  hand,  followed  by  the  eyes 
of  the  ladies,  who  noted  the  extent 
of  its  flight,  and  waved  their  hand- 
kerchiefs applaudingly,  if  it  went 
farther,  steadier,  or  swifter,  than 
was  common.  At  a  distant  part  of 
the  court  below,  sometimes  rumbled 
a  heavy  awkward  bombard,  or  gi- 
gantic cannon,  into  the  hugh  mouth 
of  which  were  rolled  immense  stones. 
The  number  of  artillery-men  sur- 
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rounding  this  clumsy  piece  of  ord- 
nance, was  considerable  ;  but  they 
seemed  merely  trying  experiments, 
and  talking  loudly  on  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  them.  The  second  wall 
of  the  fortress  was  somewhat  lower 
on  the  two  sides  of  its  square 
which  faced  the  parapet  where  sat 
the  Lady  Isabella  ;  and  the  terrace 
being  lofty,  she  was  able  to  over- 
look all  the  interior  of  the  inner  bal- 
lia,  or  the  centre  of  the  castle,  as 
well  as  the  court  beyond. 

The  buildings  composing  the  cas- 
tle-centre, principally  consisted  of 
the  garrison,  a  square  erection  filled 
with  soldiers  ;  attached  to  this  were 
lodgings  for  artificers  of  different 
trades  connected  with  the  making 
of  weapons  of  war;  two  erections 
over  wells,  dedicated  to  saints  ;  and 
two  chapels.  Beyond  these  build- 
ings about  thirty  soldiers  were  em- 
ployed in  repairing  the  bulwark  of 
the  outer  wall,  some  bringing  fresh 
earth  in  wooden  machines,  some 
heaping  it  up,  and  others  finishing 
the  process,  according  to  the  method 
of  the  day.  About  half  the  height 
of  the  wall,  and  perhaps  more,  was 
thus  hidden  from  view  by  the  arti 
ficial  rising  of  the  ground  ;  but 
where  the  works  bad  been  laid  com- 
paratively bare,  and  were  not  yet 
filled  up,  the  dimensions  of  the  wall 
appeared  indeed  calculated  to 
'  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn.' 

But  the  main  strength  of  the  cas- 
tle, after  all,  lay  in  its  numerous 
towers,  by  means  of  which  every  ap 
proach  to   the  outworks  could  be 
guarded  and  defended. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
All  the  towers  of  Lincoln  castle 
communicated  with  the  great  don 
jon  tower,  or  keep,  which  contained 
the  state  rooms  of  the  earl,  not  only 
by  means  of  the  terrace,  but  by  a 
covered  way,  which  descended  and 
ascended  with  a  surprising  number 
of  dark  flights  of  stairs,  and  intri- 
cate passages,  round  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  walls. 

The  lady  Isabella  arose  from  her 
seat  as  the  two  female  minstrels 
drew  near  to  her,  preceded  by  the 


page.  A  deep  and  lowly  curtsy  from 
the  one  who  had  sung,  was  answered 
by  the  Lady  Isabella  with  a  grave, 
melancholy,  but  pleasing  smile,  ac- 
companied by  a  movement  of  the 
head. 

'  Tell  me  your  name,'  said  she,  in 
a  voice  that  bore  the  same  character 
as  her  smile. 

'Gabriella,'  answered  the  indivi- 
dual addressed,  looking  down,  and 
blushing  through  the  brown  dye,  as 
her  conscience  gave  certain  indica- 
tions of  displeasure  at  the  untruth 
she  was  telling.  '  I  am  a  Jewess,'  she 
continued,  with  much  more  mental 
satisfaction.  The  lady  looked  at  her 
attentively,  and  then  gave  a  more 
cursory  attention  to  her  companion. 
1 1  am  sorry,'  said  the  Lady  Isabel- 
la, in  a  voice  still  more  grave,  '  that 
you  are  an  unbelieving  maiden. 
This  is  your  sister,  my  page  informs 
me.'  Gabriella  curtsyed  again  ;  she 
could  not  bring  her  lips  to  speak 
the  words — '  she  is.'  '  Her  name  ?' 
asked  the  Lady  Isabella.  'Estella,' 
said  Keturah,  quickly  enough.  The 
lady  again  surveyed  them  both,  and 
her  eye  rested  on  the  person  of  Es- 
tella longer  than  before.  '  You  are 
not  much  alike,'  said  she,  as  if  half 
speaking  to  herself.  '  Do  you  sing 
and  play  too  V  she  then  asked  of  the 
latter.  '  0  yes,'  replied  Estella, 
without  the  smallest  embarrass- 
ment. '  Let  me  hear  you,'  said  the 
lady,  sitting  down,  and  motioning 
for  her  to  uncover  her  harp.  '  Ga- 
briella, your  sister,  shall  place  her- 
self near  me  while  we  hear  one  of 
your  best  lays,  and  my  ladies  shall 
be  judges  between  you.' 

Keturah  was  now  the  heroine  of 
the  scene,  and  she  acquitted  herself 
very  well,  for  as  soon  as  she  had 
concluded  a  little  piece  of  Spanish 
music,  she  received  praises  and  re- 
wards from  all.  Judith  then  was 
requested  to  repeat  a  part  of  the 
legend  she  had  sung  in  the  court, 
which  she  did  with  perhaps  more 
than  her  former  success. 

'  Do  not  be  jealous  if  I  say  your 
sister  excels,'  said  the  Lady  Isabel- 
la, speaking  to  Keturah. 

1  0  lady,  every  one  who  has  heard 
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her  says  that !'  cried  Keturah,  per- 
fectly "gratified  with  the  meed  of 
applause  she  had  gained.  '  1  only 
imitate  her,  and  learned  from  her,' 
she  added  ;  '  she  has  taught  me 
every  note  I  know.' 

'  Indeed  !'  exclaimed  the  Lady 
Isabella  ;  '  you  are  generous  to  speak 
thus  of  your  sister  ;  and  Gabriella 
must  have  had  a  fine  taste,  a  fine 
ear,  and  a  remarkable  facility  of 
touch,  imparted  to  her  by  nature, 
else,  I  think,  she  could  not  give  us 
the  minstrelsy  she  does,  nor  have, 
taught  you  so  chaste  and  natural 
a  style  as  you  possess.'  Then, 
bowing  to  them,  as  if  satisfied 
with  what  she  had  heard  and  said, 
became  engaged  with  more  serious 
and  melancholy  thoughts,  she  turn- 
ed away,  walking  slowly,  and  still 
looking  into  the  court.  Judith  gazed 
after  the  lady  as  if  every  hope  was 
vanishing  from  her  heart :  the  tears 
of  disappointment  arose  to  her  eyes, 
and  she  felt  half  determined  to  fol- 
low the  receding  figure,  but  that 
politeness  and  delicacy  which  char- 
acterized her,  would  not  permit  her 
to  yield  to  this  strong  impulse. 
Overpowered  by  the  sudden  reverse 
of  her  expectations,  she  turned  her 
head  and  wept  abundantly,  leaning 
against  the  parapet,  her  harp  on  the 
pavement  by  her  knee,  and  her  hand 
on  the  top. 

But  Keturah  was  not  at  this  min- 
ute absorbed  in  the  feelings  which 
wrung  the  heart  of  the  tender  and 
devoted  Judith  ;  she  was  noticing  a 
variety  of  persons, places,  and  things; 
all  the  present  was  replete  with 
novelty  ;  every  object  we  have  im- 
perfectly described  as  belonging  to 
the  fortress  ;  every  sound  rising  on 
the  breeze  to  the  terrace,  at  this 
busy  season  of  the  day  ;  every  lady 
upon  the  terrace,  and  every  indivi- 
dual below  ;  excited  the  delighted 
attention  of  the  handmaid.  The 
swift  succession  of  images  which 
glanced  across  her  brain,  brought 
from  her  lips  more  than  one  repeti- 
tion of  her  exclamation — '  0  Elias  !' 
until  she  turned  to  her  mistress,  to 
receive  a  reciprocation  of  the  plea- 
sure she  felt,  when,  perceiving  Ju- 


dith's attitude,  she  checked  her 
lively  flow  of  spirits,  and  resumed  a 
look  and  air  more  consonant  with 
the  mission  in  which  she  was  a 
sharer. 

The  Lady  Isabella,  having  reach- 
ed the  farthest  extremity  of  the  ter- 
race turned  and  walked  back,  with 
the  same  even  pace,  toward  the  spot 
where  she  had  left  the  minstrel 
maidens.  Two  ladies  from  the  cas- 
tle had  joined  her,  one  moving  on 
her  right,  the  other  on  her  left, 
their  long  trains  sweeping  the 
ground,  and  their  head-dresses 
adorned  with  jewels,  while  their 
young  pages,  in  lace  and  gold,  fol- 
lowed a  little  in  the  rear,  with  the 
waiting-ladies,  who  smiled  and  talk- 
ed with  them. 

Keturah  came  nearer  to  her  mis- 
tress, and  informed  her  that  the 
lady  was  returning  whom  the  latter 
wished  to  address  on  behalf  of  her 
father  and  Gesta,  and  that  other 
company  was  with  her.  Judith  in- 
stantly turned,  and  calling  up  her 
courage,  determined  not  to  lose  this 
opportunity  were  it  possible  to  be 
avoided.  Circumstances  again  grew 
favourable  ;  for  when  the  advancing 
ladies  had  nearly  reached  her,  they 
stopped,  and  the  Lady  Isabella 
beckoned  the  harpists  to  approach, 
which  they  did  immediately. 

1  The  minstrel  I  have  been  nam- 
ing to  you,  Maud,'  said  she  to  one  of 
the  ladies,  (both  of  whom  were  her 
relatives,  and  distantly  related,  al- 
so, to  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  with 
whom  they  were  now  on  a  visit,) '  is 
this  one  Gabriella — suffer  me  to  re- 
commend her  to  your  notice.  She 
rivals,  in  some  particulars,  your 
much-boasted  Maria,  of  France,  if  I 
am  any  judge  of  the  gentle  art.'  So 
saying,  the  lady  took  the  hand  of 
Judith,  and  drew  her  nearer,  not 
making  any  allusion  to  her  beauty, 
although  she  had  been  speaking  of 
it  to  her  friends,  and  had  brought 
them  to  make  remarks  upon  it.  The 
lady  named  Maud,  had,  like  the 
Lady  Isabella,  long  passed  the  age 
of  youth,  and,  like  her,  possessed  a 
soul  truly  pious,  and  liberal.  Ob- 
serving that  Gabriella  was  confused 
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by  their  close  observation  of  her 
figure  and  countenance,  these  two 
ladies  regarded  it  as  the  indication 
of  a  modest  mind,  and,  withdrawing 
their  eyes,  cheerfully  requested  her 
to  sing  a  melody,  while  they  ex- 
changed looks  that  expressed  their 
mutual  wonder,  to  find  such  a  being 
wandering  from  place  to  place  with 
strolling  companies  made  up  of  all 
characters. 

'  Let  me  have  an  air  of  France — 
sunn}',  beautiful  France  !' — said  the 
Lady  Maud;  'a  vintage  song — a 
vesper  song  ! — any  thing  of  France!' 

Judith  knew  nothing  of  French 
melodies  ;  and  though  her  ease  in 
composition  was  so  great,  that  it 
was  seldom  she  could  not  have  im- 
provised with  success,  yet  now 
it  was  not  practicable.  To  produce 
any  work  of  art  there  is  required  a 
stillness  of  the  soul,  a  calm  posses- 
sion of  the  imagination,  which  was 
now  beyond  her  reach. 

1 1  can  sing  lays  of  Spain,  and 
Araby,'  she  said. 

'  No,  no ; — France — France !'  cried 
the  Lady  Maud  ;  '  where  my  ances- 
tors fought  and  died. — You  must 
sing  me  something  of  France!"" 

1  Do  you  not  see,  Maud,'  said  the 
Lady  Isabella,  '  these  are  Moorish 
maidens ;  they  are  only  familiar  with 
the  strains  of  their  native  land,  and 
such — ' 

'  Who  is  that  I  see  below  !'  ex- 
claimed the  sister  of  the  Lady 
Maud,  aloud. — 'The  earl  cannot 
surely  have  returned  ! — Yes — it  is 
he  !  Shall  we  not  go  to  the  keep  to 
meet  him  V 

The  Lady  Isabella  looked  stead- 
fastly into  the  court,  and  saw  that 
the  prior  of  Icanno  rode  by  the  side 
of  the  earl,  with  several  of  the  le- 
gate's principal  friends,  all  of  whom 
were  enemies  of  her  brother,  the 
bishop. 

They  advanced  by  sound  of  the 
trumpet  to  the  foot  of  the  mound 
on  which  the  great  tower  stood  ; 
there,  having  dismounted,  they  one 
by  one  ascended  the  stops  cut  in  the 
earth,  to  the  arched  entrance  above. 
She  was  much  moved,  and  indigna- 
tion was  visihle  upon  her  face. 


•  Maud — Maud  !'  she  said  hurried- 
ly to  the  lady  by  her  side,  '  I  cannot 
stay  here  another  day  !  The  earl  is 
the  bishop's  enemy  ;  and  now  he  has 
returned,  it  behoves  the  bishop's 
sister  to  depart  from  his  castle  with 
speed.  Persuade  me  not — I  am  not 
to  be  moved  from  my  resolution. 
See  you  yonder,  who  are  they  by  the 
earl's  side  ?  are  they  not  my  bro- 
ther's unprovoked  injurers— those 
whose  evil  hearts  yield  nothing  but 
animosity  and  injustice  ?  I  cannot 
remain  where  they  are.  I  came 
here  only  for  the  sake  of  the  poor 
countess  ; — I  thought  it  was  my 
Christian  duty  to  visit  her,  whom 
the  harshness  of  her  husband  was 
destroying,  when  she  so  earnestly 
petitioned  for  my  society.  1  must 
now  bid  her  farewell  !' 

1  Tarry  till  the  term  of  our  visit 
here  is  expired,'  entreated  both  the 
ladies  ;  '  besides,  you  know  the  le- 
gate rules  in  the  bishop's  palace ; 
why  should  you  go  in  the  midst  of 
trouble  that  you  cannot  relieve,  and 
of  confusion  that  you  cannot  pre- 
vent? While  you  are  in  the  coun- 
tess' bower  the  bishop  will  be  over- 
coming his  difficulties,  and  your  ab- 
sence will  rather  assist  him  than 
otherwise. 

'  So  he  persuaded  me,'  said  the 
Lady  Isabella  ; '  and  therefore  I  tore 
myself  from  his  side.'  She  cast  an- 
other glance  at  the  keep,  and  re- 
sumed : — '  Assuredly,  in  the  coun- 
tess' bower  I  have  all  outward  tran- 
quillity ;  I  hear  as  little  of  the  jar- 
rings  of  the  great  men  with  whom 
we  are  connected,  as  I  wish  to  hear. 
But  now  the  earl  is  here,  I  cannot 
stay — let  it  be  decided.'  A  page 
from  the  noble  she  had  last  named 
brought  a  message  for  the  two  ladies 
to  whom  she  was  speaking  ;  and, 
after  a  little  conversation,  that  Ju- 
dith did  not  hear,  they  separated 
from  the  Lady  Isabella,  who  resum- 
ed her  seat  by  the  parapet.  A  few 
minutes  were  consumed  in  heavy 
sighs,  while  she  passed  her  fingers 
over  her  beads,  as  if  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  relieve  herself  by  the  in- 
ward exercise  of  devotions. 

Judith  saw  that  neither  the  wait- 
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ing-ladies,  nor  the  pages,  were  with- 
in hearing,  and  she  addressed  her- 
self to  her  task,  first  examining  the 
appearance  of  the  Lady  Isabella,  as 
if  endeavouring  to  glean  from  it 
something  that  might  confirm  either 
her  hopes  or  her  fears.  The  figure 
before  her  was  thin,  and  short ;  the 
eye  of  taste  saw  nothing  distin- 
guishing in  it,  but  the  hpart  was 
keener-sighted ;  the  heart  of  Ju- 
dith quickly  discerned  about  it  the 
languor  of  grief,  the  wasting  of  dis- 
appointment, the  weight  of  anxiety 
and  fear  ;  and  she  could  not  but  in- 
dulge the  belief  that  the  woman  who 
had  endured,  and  was  still  enduring 
all  this,  would  listen  to  her  with 
some  measure  of  sympathy,  even  if 
she  did  not  espouse  her  cause.  The 
features  of  Lady  Isabella,  also,  pro- 
mised success  ;  they  were  plain,  but 
benevolent  and  mild,  and  expressed, 
as  Judith  thought,  a  sympathy  for 
the  unfortunate,  which  she  had 
made  haste  now  to  put  to  the  proof, 
while  she  gave  Keturah  a  signal  to 
retire  further  back. 

1  Lady,  I  beseech  your  pity  !'  she 
cried,  bending  in  a  suppliant  pos- 
ture before  her.  The  lady  turned 
quickly,  and  Judith  perceived  that 
her  eyes  were  red,  and  that  traces 
of  tears  were  on  her  cheeks.  This 
encouraged  the  latter  to  plead  with 
more  unrestrained  feeling ;  and 
while  her  own  tears  flowed  swiftly, 
she  made  her  surprised  listener  ac- 
quainted with  the  disappearance  of 
her  father,  her  knowledge  that  he 
was  in  this  castle,  and  her  fears  of 
the  prior  of  Icanno,  and  the  earl  of 
Lincoln. 

'  Then  you  are  no  Moorish  maid- 
en !'  cried  the  Lady  Isabella,  in 
severe  accents  of  displeasure.  '  Your 
name  is  not  Gabriella  ! — You  are  no 
professed  musician  !' 

'  I  am  not ;  I  was  born  in  this 
city,  ami  heie  I  have  lived  all  my 
days,'  answered  Judith. 

The  lady  rose  : — '  Maiden  !'  said 
she,  '  1  like  no  disguise  !  Let  me  tell 
you  this— it  is  disguise  makes  the 
world  what  it  is  !  Falsehood  is  dis- 
guised ! — Truth  is  disguised  !  Every 
kind    of    evil    springs    from    dis- 


guises ! — I  like  no  such  things  f 
When  you  seek  my  counsel  I  will 
thank  you  to  come  in  your  real  char- 
acter, whatever  that  be,  and  then  I 
will  hear  you,  and,  if  lean,  help  you.' 

'Thus  am  I  reproved  !'  thought 
Judith  ;  and  in  the  deepest  humili- 
ty she  stood  silent.  She  was  aware 
that  the  lady  was  remarkable  for 
principles  that  might  be  considered 
austere  ;  but  the  Jewess  felt  the 
greatest  honour  for  such  austerity, 
and  so  grateful  to  her  soul  was  the 
exhibition  of  principle,  under  what- 
ever form  it  was  to  be  found,  that 
she  almost  thanked  her  disguise 
which  had  procured  her  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  the  lady's  words. 

'Madam,'  she  said,  '  if  you  will 
deign  to  hear  me — else  I  am  most 
unfortunate  !  -  else  my  errand  here 
is  perfectly  in  vain,  and  I  may  yield 
myself  to  despair  !' 

'  Despair  is  not  for  the  children  of 
Providence,'  said  the  lady;  'and 
yet — '  here  she  suddenly  broke  off, 
and  as  suddenly  recommenced — 'it 
is  difficult  to  preserve  one's-self 
from  it.  I  have  a  heart  like  your 
own,  maiden  ;  if  yours  is  afflicted, 
so  is  mine  ;  if  yours  is  distressed  for 
the  safety  of  the  one  earthly  being 
on  whom  nature  teaches  you  to  de- 
pend, so  is  mine  ;  but  my  Counsel- 
lor, Friend,  and  Helper,  is  beyond. 
Seek  a  believing  heart,  young  He- 
brew maiden  ;  put  off  disguises  be- 
fore heaven  as  well  as  before  earth, 
and  all  shall  yet  be  well.' 

'  I  know  that  all  will  be  well  with 
me  when  I  reach  the  land  of  the 
blessed,'  said  Judith,  clasping  her 
hands  in  unfeigned  fervour.  '  The 
God  who  cannot  lie— the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  tells  me 
so  in  His  written  law — tells  me  so 
in  my  spirit— where  I  find  the  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  my  hope. 
Lady,  I  believe  what  Jehovah  hath 
been  pleased  to  show  me  of  his 
truth  ;  and  when  He  shines  on  my 
dark  mind  with  new  light,  I  hope  I 
shall  humbly  welcome  it.' 

'  I  hope  you  will,'  said  the  lady, 
relaxing  into  a  kinder  manner ; 
'and  may  He  soon  shine  on  you  in 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness — our  Re- 
deemer !' 
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Judith  felt  a  slight  reaction  of 
feeling  at  the  mention  of  the  pro- 
phet whom  the  Jews  rejected.  She 
was  silent,  and  the  Lady  Isabella 
understood  what  was  passing  in  her 
mind.  She  kissed  the  cross  which 
she  wore,  assumed  agreater  distance 
towards  her  petitioner,  but  yet 
drew  from  the  maiden  a  full  narra- 
tion of  her  troubles,  and  undertook 
to  assist  her  in  obtaining  the  re- 
lease of  her  father,  if  it  should  be 
found  that  he  had  committed  no 
violation  of  the  just  laws  of  the 
country.  Now  the  Jewess  revived, 
and  she  expressed  her  thanks  with 
the  simple  ar< lour  of  sincerity.  But 
the  lady  was  impatient  of  them  ;  her 
heart  was  unable  to  endure  praise 
for  virtues  which  she  every  day 
practised,  and  of  which  she  enter- 
tained the  humblest  opinion. 

'  Give  God  the  honour,'  said  she  ; 
1 1  seek  mine  from  him  only  !' 

Judith  heard  her  with  great  re- 
spect. She  longed  to  know  more  of 
her  sentiments  and  principles  ;  and 
felt  as  if  she  could  have  sat  at  her 
feet  the  whole  day  to  be  instructed. 
The  Lady  Isabella  was  sensible  of 
the  absence  of  a  proud,  dogged 
temper  of  the  fair  being  before  her, 
and  it  increased  the  interest  she 
really  felt  on  her  behalf  ;  she  saw 
her  aptness  to  learn,  and  was  secret- 
ly a  little  conciliated  by  the  defer- 
ential manner  with  which  her  words 
were  received — a  manner  in  which 
she  could  not  think  there  was  de- 
ception— in  which  she  could  discover 
nothing  like  servility. 

These  two  excellent  women,  who, 
though  in  many  respects  of  opposite 
characters,  were  yet  so  much  alike 
in  their  moral  elevation,  in  their 
devout  sentiments,  in  the  warmth 
of  their  affections,  and  in  a  large 
amount  of  taste  and  information, 
and  who  were  equally  in  advance  of 
the  age  to  which  they  belonged — 
felt  drawn  towards  each  other  as 
kindred  souls,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  their  acquaintance.  The 
superior  strength  of  mind  of  Lady 
Isabella,  was  balanced  by  Judith's 
peculiar  refinement ;  the  extensive 
experience  of  the  former,  was  set 
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against  the  ideal  vision  of  beauty 
and  goodness  of  the  latter;  the 
solid  thought  of  the  one,  weighed 
almost  equally  in  an  opposite  scale 
with  the  lofty  imaginations  of  the 
other.  Thus,  they  were  suited  to 
imbibe  a  friendship  for  each  other 
which  should  be  of  a  durable  kind. 

Judith  was  taken  into  the  bower 
of  the  countess  of  Lincoln,  to  that 
part  now  occupied  by  the  lady  Isa- 
bella, and  there,  though  the  reserve 
of  the  latter  still  continued  in  some 
degree,  yet  it  was  hardly  percepti- 
ble during  the  conversation  that 
took  place  between  them.  This 
room,  like  all  the  others  in  the  for- 
tress, was  high,  but  confined,  and 
imperfectly  lighted  ;  it  had  an  as- 
pect of  gloom,  which  the  dark  ta- 
pestry of  the  walls  did  not  tend  to 
relieve  ;  the  floor  was  strewed  with 
rushes,  and,  facing  the  seat  which 
Judith  occupied,  was  hung  a  con- 
spicuous image  of  the  Saviour  on 
the  cross,  which  frequently  attract- 
ed the  eye  of  the  Jewess.  The  Lady 
Isabella  observed  her  glances,  but 
without  appearing  to  do  so  ;  during 
this  interview,  she  gradually  put  off 
the  demeanour  of  a  superior,  to 
which  her  rank  had  insensibly  ac- 
customed her  ;  and,  finding  that  the 
wandering  singer  was  in  every  sense 
a  lady,  paid  her  the  outward  re- 
spect due  to  one,  while  as  hergenuis, 
knowledge,  and  amiability,  began 
to  shine  through  her  conversation, 
Lady  Isabella  became  more  and 
more  diffident,  and  rather  sought  to 
lure  Judith  on  to  produce  more  of 
the  latent  treasures  of  her  soul,  than 
to  add  to  them  by  the  display  of 
her  own. 

A  well-spent  hour  passed  away  on 
rapid  wings,  and  Judith  sang  to  the 
lady  a  Hebrew  psalm.  The  words 
and  the  melody  were  appropriate, 
and  carried  forward  their  feelings 
on  soaring  pinions.  Wounded,  long- 
tried,  undying  affection,  added  its 
influences  in  the  secret  recesses  of 
their  hearts,  imparting  a  luxurious 
pain,  which  was  sweeter  than  joy. 
The  truth,  that  the  near  and  belov- 
ed relative,  for  which  each  was  at 
this  time  so  particularly  concerned, 
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was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  God  in 
whom  each  relied,  gave  a  more 
thrilling  interest  to  their  religious 
aspirations. 

Keturah  had  reassumed  her  sub- 
ordinate station,  and  waited  upon 
her  mistress  at  the  table  when  re- 
freshments were  provided.  Small 
wild  fowl,  on  silver  spits,  and  cups 
of  wine,  were  handed  to  the  Lady 
Maud  and  Lady  Alice  to  the  bis- 
hop's sister,  and  lastly  to  Judith, 
who,  until  the  servants  were  dismis- 
sed, sat  apart,  lest  suspicions  should 
be  excited.  Lady  Isabella  inform- 
ed her  two  friends  that  the  minstrels 
present,  were  for  a  virtuous  purpose 
in  masquing  attire  ;  that  instead 
of  being  sisters,  one  was  merely  a 
handmaid  of  the  other  ;  and  that 
if  it  pleased  all  parties  she  should 
retain  these  maidens  in  the  apart- 
ments she  was  occuping  here,  until 
she  left  the  castle  on  the  ensuing  day . 

This  determination  was  most  gra- 
tifying to  Judith,  and  also  to  the 
ladies  Maud  and  Alice  ;  and  the 
former,  after  the  repast,  prepared, 
with  a  beating  heart,  to  see  put  in 
operation  the  means  proposed  by  the 
Lady  Isabella,  for  the  discovery  of 
her  father.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  lady  left  the  apartment  to  ques- 
tion the  countess  ;  she  returned 
within  half  an  hour,  and  Judith 
then  learnt  that  her  father  was  a 
prisoner  in  one  of  the  cells  of  the 
keep,  that  the  earl  wished  to  keep 
this  a  secret  from  motives  unknown, 
and  that  there  was  no  charge  what- 
ever intended  to  be  made  openly 
against  Jocenus,  but  that  the  seizure 
of  his  person  was  an  act  of  private 
revenge  on  the  part  of  the  prior  and 
the  earl. 

'  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ac- 
quire this  information,'  said  the 
Lady  Isabella,  '  and  have  had  al- 
most to  descend  to  arts  of  dissimu- 
lation, which  I  abhor  ;  but  the  poor 
countess  is  so  fearful  of  her  husband 
that  she  hardl}"  dare  give  a  direct 
answer  to  any  question  in  which  he 
is  concerned,  though  she  is  so  much 
in  awe  of  her  better  self,  that  she 
dare  not  do  otherwise  than  assist 
in  subverting  the  earl's  oppressions, 


when  she  can  do  so  quietly  and  se- 
cretly.' 

The  Lady  Isabella  knew  moro 
than  her  feelings  would  allow  her  to 
impart  to  the  suffering  Judith  ;  she 
fully  believed  that  the  prior  was 
now  in  the  castle  with  intentions 
against  the  merchant  of  the  worst 
kind,  and  that  unless  the  latter  were 
released  before  another  break  of 
day,  he  would  be  beyond  redress. 
This  conviction  increased  her  sym- 
pathy for  Judith  ;  and  the  oppres- 
sors of  Jocenus  being  also  the  ene- 
mies of  the  bishop,  she  felt  natural- 
ly, as  well  as  morally,  inclined  to 
vindicate  the  cause  of  the  Hebrew, 
which  her  strong  sense  of  right 
finally  determined  her  to  do. 

She  left  the  ladies  Maud  and 
Alice  listening  to  an  Arabic  poem, 
partly  chaunte 1  by  Judith,  partly 
sang  in  different  voices  by  her  and 
Keturah,  the  pauses  imparting  to 
the  ear  a  pleasing  suspense  and  ex- 
pectation ;  the  eloquent  chaunt  in- 
spiring the  imagination  ;  and  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  air,  so 
wild  and  variable,  yet  so  melodious, 
and  correct,  now  lifting  the 
feelings  as  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  now  melting  them  as  in  an 
indistinct  dream.  One  look,  expres- 
sive of  gratitude,  supplication,  and 
anxiety,  and  only  one,  was  Judith 
able  to  give  the  Lady  Isabella,  as 
the  latter  passed  to  the  door  on  tip- 
toe, that  she  might  not  hinder  the 
effect  of  the  music  ;  and  that  look 
was  answered  by  one  which  com- 
forted Judith,  and  invigorated  her 
hopes  ;  after  having  received  it  her 
harp  was  struck  with  more  spirit, 
and  her  voice  floated  above  its  maze 
of  notes  with  more  equality  and 
firmness  of  tone. 

The  Lady  Isabella  directly  made 
her  way  to  the  keep,  accompanied 
by  her  principal  maid,  and  sent  to 
the  prior,  desiring  immediately  to 
have  an  interview  with  him.  He 
came,  and  they  were  left  alone  to- 
gether, when  a  silence,  protracte  I 
and  embarrassing,  became  the  pre- 
lude to  a  conversation  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest. 

1  Prior,'  said  the  Lady  Isabella, 
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*  you  are  about  to  be  preferred  by 
*fche  legate  to  the  abbey  of  Crow- 
land.'  The  prior  bowed  ;  and  the 
lady  continued,  '  is  it  becoming  in 
one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Lord's  flock 
to  prey  upon  the  sheep  and  the 
lambs  ?  Will  not  your  Master  call 
you  to  account  for  your  steward- 
ship ?  0,  Prior  Taylor  !  Prior  Tay- 
lor !  you  have  preyed  upon  the 
flock  in  your  charge  ? — you  are  a 
false  hireling,  and  not  a  shepherd.' 

There  was  a  little  passion  in  her 
utterance,  and  her  face  was  heated. 
The  prior  avoided  meeting  her  eye, 
but  looking  down  with  affected  hu- 
mility, said,  in  low  tones,  slowly, 
and  with  point — 

'  Excellent  Lady  Isabella !  I  might 
perhaps  say  that  you  accuse  me  too 
harshly.  But  if  your  heart  does  not 
tell  you  so — I  shall  not.' 

It  was  now  the  lady  who  looked 
down,  and  the  prior  gazed  upon  her, 
as  if  some  unusual  associations 
struggled  within  him,  which  artifice 
could  hardly  hide.  She  evidently 
trembled  as  she  drew  her  veil  more 
over  her  face,  and  her  voice  was 
hardly  so  clear  as  before,  although 
quite  as  impatient,  when  she  spoke 
next, 

1  Prior — prior — you  deceive  all 
but  me !  I  have  watched  your  pro- 
gress to  the  height  to  which  you 
are  now  about  to  be  advanced  in 
opposition  to  the  bishop's  will.  I 
have  watched  every  step  of  your 
way.  I  tell  you  it  has  been  evil, 
and  not  good!  You  have  raised 
yourself  by  trampling  on  the  necks 
of  others  !  You  have  served  your- 
self, and  forsaken  God  !  But  tell 
me,  «  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gain  the*  whole  world  and  lose 
bis  own  soul  ?  You  have  pandered 
to  all  the  worst  vices  of  the  earl ! — 
Why  ?— to  gain  lands  and  influence. 
He  has  accepted  your  civilities  in 
order  to  purchase,  through  your  in- 
strumentality, at  an  easy  rate,  in- 
dulgences from  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion, and  absolution  for  his  enormi- 
ties. Your  compact  with  him  can- 
not bear  the  eye  of  heaven  upon  it ! 
—  You  know  it  cannot !' 

She  broke  off,  thinking  he  was 


about  to  vindicate  himself  ;  but  he 
merely  smiled,  and  said,  '  I  have  no 
remark  to  make,  excellent  Lady! 
until  you  have  entirely  concluded. 
Go  on — I  listen  patiently.' 

1  There  is  a  mystery  in  which  you 
have  been  deeply  concerned,'  she 
continued.  '  Shall  I  speak  it  ?— The 
property  of  Lord  Hugh — where  is 
it?  and  what  has  become  of  his 
lady's  confessor  V 

'  I  will  make  my  answer  before 
the  justicary,  if  you  please,'  said 
the  prior,  with  apparent  dignity, 
1  when  I  am  openly  called  upon  for 
it.  I  will  not  be  entirely  subject  to 
the  caprices  and  humours  of  the 
Lady  Isabella.' 

'  Ah  !  you  shrink  from  my  ques- 
tions, Prior  Taylor  ?'  said  the  lady. 
She  exclaimed  with  solemn  em- 
phasis, '  0  man !  how  you  have 
heaped  up  for  yourself  future  sor- 
row !  There  is  a  day  of  retribution 
coming!  You  have  thought,'  she 
said,  suffering  her  voice  to  sink  al- 
most to  a  whisper,  '  that  no  eye  ob- 
served your  snake-like  motions — 
your  unholy  designs  !  butthey  could 
not  be  hid  from  Isabella  !  Thirty 
years  I  have  watched  you  ;  turn 
where  you  would  my  eyes  have  been 
on  your  track !' 

'Indeed!'  muttered  the  prior, 
bending  his  brow. 

'Threaten  me  not,'  said  Lady 
Isabella  :  '  I  defy  all  your  machina- 
tions !  At  the  worst,  you  can  but 
kill  the  body — the  soul  is  beyond 
your  reach  !  Eepent,  prior — re- 
pent !'  she  cried,  raising  her  voice  : 
1  or  I  warn  you  that  you  will  ever- 
lastingly perish  !' 

'  This  is  too  much  !'  said  the  prior, 
starting ;  '  if  you  have  nothing  of 
more  import  to  say  to  me,  Lady  Isa- 
bella, I  entreat  you  dismiss  me,  for 
I  have  important  engagements  that 
demand  my  attention  elsewhere.' 

'  Shall  I  tell  you  what  engage- 
ments ?  Foul  conspiracies  against 
a  man  more  righteous  than  your- 
self !'  cried  the  lady.  •  And  the  de- 
struction of  an  unoffending  man— a 
Hebrew — whose  wealth  you  covet, 
and  whose  daughter  you  would  be- 
tray to  the  earl ! — Have  I  touched 
you  now !' 
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The  prior  clenched  his  hand,  and, 
entirely  thrown  off  his  guard,  mut- 
tered with  alarming  violence,  '  No 
mortal  being  could  have  revealed 
this  to  you  !  But  now  I  reflect — 
that  hag  Myrza  is  the  woman  ! — 
Yes  ; — it  is  she  who  has  informed 
you  of  my  movements  !  Twice  she 
has  stood  in  my  path — but  she  shall 
do  so  no  more  !  Her  doom  is  fixe  1  !' 

'Be  under  no  mistake,'  said  the 
Lady  Isabella  ;  'condemn  not  an- 
other innocent  person  to  death — I 
only  am  the  proper  object  of  your 
wrath — of  your  vengeance  !' 

'  Isabella  can  never  be  an  object 
of  my  vengeance,'  said  the  prior, 
with  an  appearance  of  strong  emo- 
tion. '  She  was  once  the  dear  ob- 
ject of  my  affection— the  beacon  of 
my  wandering  thoughts — the  star 
which  guided  my  soul  on  the  stormy 
waters  of  this  mortal  life  !  and, 
when  she  was  lost  to  me,  say — was 
it  a  wonder  that  I  struck  on  dan- 
gerous rocks,  and  that  my  faith  and 
honour  were  shipwrecked  V 

The  lady  entirely  covered  her 
face,  but  the  shaking  of  her  frame 
was  perceptible  to  the  prior  ;  fear- 
ing that  her  excessive  agitation 
would  occasion  illness,  he  drew  to- 
ward her  a  small  couch,  and  in  ac- 
cents of  tenderness,  entreated  her 
to  rest  upon  it.  She  complied  with 
the  invitation,  for  she  could  scarce- 
ly support  herself  in  a  standing  pos- 
ture, and  dropping  her  head  on  the 
arm  of  the  couch,  remained  mo- 
tionless, while  the  prior  paced  the 
room  with  disordered  steps.  At 
length  he  came  close  to  her,  laying 
his  hand  on  her  head,  while  he  call- 
ed her  softly  by  her  name.  The 
lady  stood  up,  and  giving  her  hand 
a  quick,  waving  motion,  cried, 
'  Stand  back  ! — Go  !— Come  not 
near  me ! — Pollution  is  on  your 
hand  ! — Queen  of  heaven,  save  me 
from  this  prior's  horrible  touch  !'  A 
blackness  gathered  on  the  prior's 
face  as  he  receded  back  from  her  a 
few  steps,  and  he  felt  all  at  once  a 
pang  which  no  words  could  paint. 
The  fearful  aversion  which  Lady 
Isabella  showed,  struck  to  his  heart, 
and  informed  him  better    than  a 


thousand  reproaches  could  have 
done,  the  true  nature  of  his  present 
character. 

There  was  again  a  silence,  which 
was  broken  by  the  lady,  who  said, 
1  Prior,  I  have  dared  to  tell  you 
much  that  is  true,  but  not  all :  you 
said  that  you  would  hear  me  pa- 
tiently until  I  had  entirely  conclud- 
ed— I  request  the  fulfilment  of  that 
promise.' 

'  You  may  proceed — I  will  not 
interrupt  you,'  said  the  prior. 

'  You  are  my  good  brother's  most 
dangerous  enemy  !'  cried  the  lady  ; 
'  deadly  as  a  scorpion,  you  seek  to 
destroy  his  reputation,  and  to  take 
from  him  his  bishopric  !  You  cor- 
responded with  the  legate  against 
him  !  You  are  now  daily  closeted 
with  that  legate,  consulting  by  what 
means  to  injure  him  most  effectual- 
ly !  You  are  about  to  receive  the 
title  of  Abbot  of  Crowland,  as  the 
reward  of  your  iniquitous  doings  ! 
But  rich  and  elevated  as  you  will 
then  be,  the  arm  of  retribution  can 
reach  you.  Oh,  reflect  in  time, 
Robert  !'  she  entreated  with  earn- 
estness. '  Think — think  what  it  is 
to  descend  to  the  grave  burdened 
with  guilt  such  as  yours  !' 

The  prior  was  again  disturbed, 
and  especially  as  she  went  on — still 
with  severity. 

'  I  know  you  !—  perhaps  I  am  the 
only  individual  who  can  say  so.  I 
know  you  to  be  hypocritical  ! — 
malevolent  !  —  covetous  !  —  and 
cruel  !' 

'  And  is  it  you  ?'  exclaimed  the 
prior — '  you,  Isabella  !  who  speaks 
thus  to  me  ?  You,  who  have  made 
me  what  I  am  !  Look  back,  and 
ask  yourself  if  you  are  not  to  blame 
for  the  evils  I  have  done  !  When 
your  brother,  yourself,  and  I,  were 
young,  was  I  then  the  villain  which 
disappointment  has  since  made  me? 
And  0,  Isabella  !  think  what  you 
were  then  !  1  see  now  before  me  a 
bitter,  persecuting,  prying  woman  ! 
— without  tenderness,  without  cha- 
rity, or  compassion  !  But  then  !  Oh, 
you  were  a  gentle  spirit — too  amia- 
ble for  this  rough  earth  ! — Ah! — I 
can  see  you  as  you  were / — That 
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withered  form  was  then  elastic  and 
graceful ;  and  though  clad  in  a  pea- 
sant's russet,  /  thought  it  more 
pleasing  than  a  queen's  !  Your 
smile  was  most  beautiful  to  me — it 
revealed  your  love ' 

1  No  more — no  more  ! — forget  all 
the  days  of  that  time — name  them 
not  !  let  them  be  covered  with  obli- 
vion !'  cried  the  lady. 

1  I  forget  them  !'  exclaimed  the 
prior  ; — '  never  !  I  dream  some- 
times of  them,  until  I  am  melted 
into  a  very  child  ;  and  your  youth- 
ful figure  and  face  flits  between  me 
and  guilt,  like  a  warning  seraph.' 

1  Let  it  warn  you,  Robert,  to  some 
purpose,' said  the  lady.  'Forsake 
the  ways  of ' 

1  It  is  now  my  turn  to  speak — hear 
one  therefore,  patiently,'  said  the 
prior.  '  In  those  days  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  we  loved  each  other  ; 
— but  did  you  not  deceive  me  V 

1  No,'  answered  the  lady  ;  '  it  was 
your  own  imperious,  jealous  temper 
which  deceived  you.  You  forsook 
me  upon  the  bare,  unfounded  sus- 
picion of  my  preference  for  another. 
You  threw  yourself  into  the  monas- 
tery in  which  my  brother  was.  You 
left  me  to  a  broken  heart !  Am  I 
bitter — persecuting — prying  ?  am  I 
destitute  of  tenderness — charity — 
or  compassion?  My  pillow  could 
tell !  it  has  been  wetted  with  my 
tears  year  after  year — night  after 
night.  My  oratory  could  tell !  I 
have  prayed  in  it  at  all  hours,  un- 
ceasingly, for  your  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare.  If  I  am  bitter— it 
is  to  bring  you  to  a  sense  of  your 
perilous  condition — to  a  sense  of  this 
truth,  that  one  hour,  while  you  are 
in  your  present  course,  may  ruin 
your  name  in  this  world,  and  your 
soul  in  the  next !  If  I  persecute 
you — it  is  to  save  the  helpless  and 
the  innocent  from  your  persecu- 
tions !  If  I  pry  into  your  concerns 
— it  is  because  I  have  such  an  inte- 
rest in  them,  as  no  other  being  in 
the  world  can  have  !' 

She  stopped  ;  and  the  prior  said, 
*  Why  should  I  disguise  the  cause  of 
my  hatred  to  the  bishop,  Isabella  ? 
From  the  time  I  entered  the  monas- 


tery of  Suffolk  he  and  I  contended 
for  the  prize  of  knowledge.  We 
studied  together  in  one  cell — we 
advanced  together  from  one  degree 
of  favour  with  our  superior  to  an- 
other— when  he  left  the  house,  I 
left  it.  Then  a  new  race  commenc- 
ed. He  struggled  to  rise  from  his 
obscure  condition — so  did  I.  For 
some  time  our  paths  ran  parallel  to 
each  other.  We  pursued  them  with 
equal  speed — but  at  length  he  out- 
stripped me.  I  saw  him  climb  one 
eminence  after  another  before  me, 
until  he  reached  the  pinnacle  upon 
which  he  now  stands.  I  hate  him 
for  his  dignity — though  I  love  him 
for  himself !  Robert  Grosteste  is 
still  in  my  heart — but  Bishop  Gros- 
teste I  cannot  endure  !  There,  Lady 
Isabella,  you  have  my  confession — 
make  what  you  will  of  it.' 

He  took  a  turn  or  two  up  and 
down  the  room,  musing  ;  then  said, 
'  As  to  the  confessor,  you  wrong 
me  !  I  fear,  indeed,  he  perished — 
I  believe  he  did  ;  but  it  was  not  by 
my  hand — but  by  the  hand  of  a  Jew  ! 
a  deformed  nephew  of  the  Hebrew, 
whom  the  earl,  and  not  I,  has  im- 
prisoned here.  That  wretched  in- 
fidel I  have  secured — he  is  now  ly- 
ing in  the  town-gaol,  and  will,  to- 
morrow, expiate  his  offence  with  the 
forfeiture  of  his  own  life.' 

The  lady  threw  back  the  monastic 
veil  from  her  face  : — '  Another  vic- 
tim !'  she  cried.  '  0  thou  man  of 
crime  !  But  know  that  I  will  pre- 
vent thee  here  !  Either  set  that 
deformed  youth  free,  or  I  will  make 
an  exposure  of  your  deeds,  which 
will  sink  you  into  nothing  V 

1  You  dare  not,  Lady  Isabella  ! 
great  as  is  your  power  over  me  ;  and 
though  you  seem  to  hold  my  fate 
suspended,  you  dare  not !  your  feel- 
ings will  not  suffer  you.' 

1  No — you  are  right, 'said  the  lady. 
1  Prior  Taylor  is  safe  from  my  ac- 
cusations. And  yet  do  not  presume 
too  far  ; — let  that  Jewish  youth  free, 
as  well  as  his  uncle.  You  know, 
and  I  know,  the  confessor  did  not 
perish  by  Jewish  hands!  The  poison — 

'  Hush,  Lady  Isabella !'  exclaimed 
the  prior ;  '  say  no  more — the  Jews 
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shall  be  released  ;  that  is,  if  it  de- 
pends on  my  will,  which  is  not  so 
absolute  in  this  case  as  you  think. 
The  earl ' 

'  Will  give  up  the  merchant,'  cried 
the  lady,  '  if  you  set  about  the  af- 
fair in  earnest.' 

'  Which  you  cannot  doubt  I  shall 
do,'  returned  the  prior ;  and  then 
pretending  that  a  bell,  which  just 
began  to  ring  in  a  chapel  of  the  for- 
tress, was  a  signal  which  he  must 
obey,  bade  her  adieu. 

'  Remember  that  I  have  heard 
you  say  the  Jews  shall  be  released, 
Prior  Taylor,'  said  the  lady. 

1 1/ it  depends  on  my  will,  Lady 
Isabella,'  said  he. 

'You  are  evading  my  question,' 
said  the  lady  ;  '  answer  me  distinct- 
ly, as  you  value  your  own  safety  ! 
Shall  these  two  Hebrews  be  released 
— or  shall  they  not  P 

*  I  cannot  tell,'  said  the  prior.  '  I 
am  only  a  poor  member  of  holy 
church.  Perchance  Garston,  the 
gaol-keeper,  may  refuse  to  give  up 
his  prisoner — perhaps  the  earl  of 
Lincoln  may  refuse  to  give  up  his  ! 
— and  perhaps  the  excellent  Lady 
Isabella  will  tell  me  how  she  would 
have  me  act  in  that  case.' 

' 1  would  I  could  see  into  your 
heart  now,'  said  the  lady  ;  '  there  is 
something  moving  there  which  does 
not  meet  the  eye.  You  have  no  in- 
tention to  liberate  these  unjustly 
imprisoned  men,  on  whose  behalf  I 
speak  !  You  have  designs  upon 
their  lives  !  for  what  intent  you  best 
know.' 

'  Since  things  appear  in  such  very 
black  colours  to  you,  Lady  Isabella,' 
said  the  prior,  '  I  am  bound,  though 
I  had  not  now  intended  it,  to  inform 
you  of  what  shortly  the  whole  coun- 
try round  must  be  made  acquainted 
with.  This  Hebrew  merchant,  Jo- 
cenus,  is  a  foul  destroyer,  and  he 
must  not  be  let  loose  from  this  cas- 
tle until  the  hangman  takes  charge 
of  him  !  He  has  crucified  the  son 
of  a  celebrated  Christian  knight — 
at  least  his  daughter  has  done  so, 
and  he  participated  in  the  crime.' 

1  Heaven  and  our  Lady  forbid !' 
exclaimed  the  Lady  Isabella,  raising 


her  arms  in  astonishment  and  hor»- 
ror.     '  Jesu's  mother  forbid  !' 

'  I  myself  saw  the  body  thrown  by 
the  deformed  nephew  of  the  Jew 
into  the  well  in  the  merchant's  gar- 
den. Little  Sir  Hugh  had  gone 
thither,  and  I  watched  for  his  com- 
ing out,  concealed  among  the  trees, 
fearful  that  some  barm  would  befal 
him.  The  deformed  youth  bore  the 
body  ;  the  merchant  was  with  him, 
and  the  merchant's  daughter,  the 
celebrated  heiress,  Judith,  stood  by, 
and  spoke  of  the  child's  crucifixion 
as  though  it  had  been  her  work. 
When  the  three  had  returned  to  the 
house,  I  called  near  a  monk  of  my 
monastery,  and  we  drew  up  the 
body,  with  the  assistance  of  the  pul- 
ley placed  over  the  well.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  having  the  corpse  laid 
in  a  disused  cell  of  the  priory,  1  ex- 
hibited its  bleeding  limbs  to  Lord 
Hugh,  the  unfortunate  parent  of 
the  sainted  martyr.' 

The  Lady  Isabella  sat  down, 
trembling,  upon  the  couch,  striking 
her  hands  together,  and  looking 
petrified  at  the  dreadful  tale. 

1  Lord  Hugh  was  immoderately 
and  dangerously  inclined  in  favour 
of  this  merchant  and  his  daughter,' 
continued  the  prior  ;  '  but  it  may 
serve  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  my 
statements,  if  I  inform  you  that  he 
is  now  as  well  convinced  as  myself 
that  they  have  wreaked  the  infernal 
malice  of  their  Jewish  hearts  on  his 
son,  in  mockery  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  !' 

'  And  that  sweet  boy  is  dead  !'  ex- 
claimed the  lady,  elevating  her 
hands.  '  Dead  !  and  has  perished 
in  so  shocking  a  manner  !' 

1  We  have  made  his  eminence,  the 
legate,  acquainted  with  the  dire 
event,'  said  the  prior  :  'and  to-mor- 
row the  body  will  be  carried  in  so- 
lemn procession  to  the  minster, 
there  to  be  laid  before  the  high  altar 
and  canonized.  Your  ladyship's 
presence  at  that  time  would  well 
beseem  your  religious  vows.' 

'  Doubtless  I  shall  be  there,'  said 
the  lady.  '  But  you  say,  prior,  you 
acquainted  the  legate,  and  you  in- 
sinuate that  it  is  solely  he  who  is  tor 
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conduct  the  canonization  ; — are  you 
not  aware  that  there  is  a  bishop  rul- 
ing in  Lincoln  ?  that  it  is  his  church 
which  you  speak  of,  and  that  it  is  fit 
he  have  the  first  ordering  of  such  a 
matter  in  this,  his  city.  The  legate 
is  no  more  than  a  visitor  in  my  bro- 
ther's palace,  and  has  no  authority 
in  this  diocese  while  the  bishop 
lives,  unless  the  bishop  be  minded 
to  will  it  otherwise.' 

'  Your  brother  is  under  arrest, 
excellent  lady,  I  regret  to  say,'  said 
the  prior ;  'he  is  confined  in  that 
part  of  the  palace  which  contains  his 
study.  His  authority  is  no  longer 
acknowledged.' 

'  Nay — nay  !'  said  the  lady,  rising 
suddenly,  and  extending  her  arm, 
her  countenance  speaking  in  a 
stronger  language  than  her  words. 
'  Bishop  Grosteste  is  bishop  still  ! 
His  authority  has  friends  on  every 
hand  who  will  support  it !  Let  the 
legate  shut  doors  on  him,  they  can- 
not confine  the  influence  of  his  pre- 
vious life  and  character  !  that  is 
abroad  everywhere,  and  is  trumpet- 
tongued  in  his  cause!  Men  feel 
that  it  makes  their  hearts  burn 
within  them  !  They  admire  and 
love  the  man,  therefore  they  will 
support  his  authority.  Yes  !  thou- 
sands, prior,  will,  I  am  convinced, 
rally  round  their  good  spiritual 
teacher,  and  their  benefactor,  in  his 
hours  of  need.  Will  not  the  poor, 
think  you,  uphold  his  authority  V 
she  inquired  :  '  his — who  has  fed, 
clothed,  and  instructed  them  !' 

'  This  is  not  to  the  point  at  pre- 
sent,' said  the  prior.  But  the  lady 
was  quick  in  speaking  again,  and  he 
prevented  himself  from  proceeding 
with  what  he  was  about  to  say,  until 
she  had  concluded. 

'  There  has  been,  methinks,  much 
unnecessary  secrecy  concerning  this 
dreadful  affair  of  which  you  have 
told  me,'  said  she.  '  Pray,  is  the 
earl  of  Lincoln  aware  of  the  boy's 
martyrdom  ?' 

1  He  is,'  said  the  prior. 

1  Why,  how  is  this  ?  I  have  had 
conversations  with  his  countess,  but 
not  a  remote  whisper  from  her  of 
such  a  tragedy  has  reached  me,  or 
any  other  of  the  ladies  in  the  castle.' 


1  You  forget  that  the  earl  has  but 
just  returned  from  a  journey.' 

1  Yes ;  but  ill  news  usually  flies 
fast,'  said  the  lady  :  'and  I,  the 
sister  of  him,  who — scrupulous  Prior 
Taylor — was  at  least,  but  last  week, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  receive 
no  tidings  of  it !  All  the  religious 
houses,  too,  in  Lincoln,  are  yet  ig- 
norant of  it.' 

'All,'  said  the  prior;  'but  this 
evening  they  will  receive  notice  to 
attend  the  procession  to-morrow,  in 
full  mourning  robes,  with  cross  and 
banner.  After  the  bier  is  deposited 
in  the  church,  public  orations  will 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  deed 
from  east  to  west — north  to  south. ' 

The  lady  was  so  accustomed  to 
suspect  every  word  that  fell  from 
the  prior's  lips — every  design  which 
emanated  from  him,  that  she  could 
not  forbear  from  weighing  his  words 
carefully,  while  her  eyes  were  filled 
with  a  doubtful  expression. 

'By  this  means,'  thought  she, 
'should  there  be  anything  wrong  on 
the  prior's  part,  the  public  eye  will 
be  dazzled  and  blinded,  and  no  very 
deep  search  will  be  conducted  in 
order  to  discover  the  truth,  all  par- 
ties being  willing  to  believe  they 
have  already  possessed  themselves 
of  it.  The  common  orders  will  not 
venture  to  look  into  anything  that 
their  high  spiritual  fathers  pro- 
nounce as  verity.  They  will  believe 
and  bow,  without  troubling  them- 
selves with  an  unnecessary  thought. 
It  may  be  well  that  they  will  do  so. 
The  earls  and  barons  will  also  take 
upon  trust  what  the  heads  of  the 
church  assert — this  may  be  well 
also  ;  well  for  the  prior,  as  well  as 
for  the  catholic  establishment.  The 
monks  will  only  echo  their  immedi- 
ate personal  superiors'  opinions  ; 
their  superiors  will  not  question 
anything  that  may  keep  alive  the 
passions  of  the  multitude  upon  the 
side  of  the  church,  and  so  render 
her  more  powerful ;  and  the  legate 
and  his  peers  will  eagerly  view,  in 
idea,  the  vast  increase  of  wealth 
which  a  new  shrine  will  bring  into 
their  coffers  from  noble  pilgrims, 
who  will  resort  to  it  with  rich  offer- 
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ings — and  there  the  matter  will 
rest. ' 

Thus  rapidly  reflected  Lady  Isa- 
bella, who,  though  she  would  not 
acknowledge  it  to  herself,  was  half 
a  heretic  in  heart ;  that  is  one  who 
saw  farther  and  deeper  than  com- 
mon— one  who,  obeying  the  dictate 
of  the  still  small  voice  within,  pur- 
sued a  higher  track  of  thought  and 
knowledge,  and  a  purer  and  simpler 
way  of  religion,  than  that  which 
Rome  dictated.  She  would  have 
shuddered,  perhaps,  had  she  seen 
in  words  all  the  heretical  thoughts 
which  crowded  on  her  mind  at  the 
present  minute,  and  have  consider- 
ed them  deserving  of  penance.  But 
it  is  certain  that  she  was  conscious 
of  scepticism  as  related  to  the  prior's 
account  of  the  boy's  death  ;  and 
under  this  feeling  of  suspicion,  she 
asked  him  if  he  alone  was  a  witness 
of  the  horrid  guilt  of  the  '  Jew's 
Daughter.'  Her  unwinking  gaze, 
as  she  put  the  question,  confused 
him  in  spite  of  all  his  wonted  mas- 
tery over  himself  ;  but  he  answered 
— '  I  am  the  only  witness.' 

1  But  this  monk  who  assisted  you 
to  raise  the  body  out  of  the  well — is 
he  not  a  second  witness  ?' 

'  Why  he  is — and  he  is  not,'  re- 
plied the  prior,  passing  his  hand 
over  his  face,  and  biting  his  under 
lip.  '  He  is  dull  of  sight,  and  there- 
fore did  not  distinctly  see  the 
wounds  on  the  hands  and  feet  of 
the  child,  but  supposed  him  merely 
to  have  been  drowned,  which  you 
will  not  be  surprised  at,  considering 
those  wounds  were  but  small — the 
size  of  iron  nails  of  ordinary  make, 
which  I  afterwards  drew  out  with 
my  own  hands  from  the  flesh. 

The  listener  was  excessively 
shocked  with  the  spectacle  that  was 
here  presented  to  her  mind,  and  as 
the  prior  described  other  dreadful 
minutiae,  she  felt  inclined  to  believe 
his  statement  wholly  true  ;  but, 
catching,  unawares,  a  look  of  his 
countenance,  as  he  purposely,  but 
with  seeming  unconsciousness,  turn- 
ed from  her,  she  was  at  once  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that 
6ome  part  of  it,  at  least,  was  utterly 


false,  and  that  he  was  writhing  in- 
wardly under  the  dread  of  her  pene- 
tration. She  parted  from  him  pre- 
sently after,  revolving  in  her  mind 
a  number  of  thoughts  which  she 
forthwith  resolved  to  put  into  action 
— a  number  of  inquiries,  which  she 
determined  should  be  immediately 
satisfied  ;  and  wrapped  in  important 
meditations,  she  walked  some  time 
alone  on  the  terrace,  before  going 
to  Judith,  whom  she  at  tirst  nobly 
determined  to  regard  as  innocent 
until  proved  to  be  guilty,  and 
whom  afterwards  she  looked  upon 
as  perfectly  guiltless,  notwithstand- 
ing there  were  many  circumstan- 
tial evidences  arrayed   against  her. 

In  the  meantime  the  prior,  with 
his  chin  sunk  in  his  hand,  and  the 
hood  of  his  cloak  drawn  over  his 
head,  thought,  with  a  disturbed 
breast,  on  all  the  perils  in  which  he 
was  at  present  involved  by  his  ma- 
chinations. He  was  treading  among 
pitfalls,  and,  although  on  the  eve  of 
openly  assuming  the  dignity  he  had 
purchased  with  so  much  sacrifice  of 
conscience,  yet,  before  he  could 
really  enjoy  it,  he  might  be  plunged 
headlong  into  destruction  ;  yet, 
might  one  hour  dash  from  his  grasp 
the  luscious  cup  he  had  so  carefully 
prepared  for  himself,  and  present 
nothing  to  him  in  its  stead  but  the 
worst  dregs  of  bitterness. 

Standing  by  the  open  window, 
but  at  first,  little  inclined  to  indulge 
in  viewing  the  diversified  prospect 
before  him,  he  remained  absorbed, 
until  the  vesper-bells  rang  over  the 
field,  lane,  moor,  and  hill.  The  air 
was  cool  and  pleasant,  and  he  re- 
moved the  hood  just  far  enough 
back  to  admit  it  to  play  upon  his 
forehead,  where  it  was  felt  exqui- 
sitely refreshing  to  the  heated  tem- 
ples. Groups  of  happy,  innocent 
urchins,  were  gathered  at  play  un- 
der the  walls  below  the  window  ; 
their  laughter,  their  shouts,  their 
merry  voices,  all  were  mingled 
pleasingly  on  the  air,  and  the  prior 
leant  his  head  further  out  to  hear 
them  more  distinctly  ;  cattle  were 
lowing  on  greens  more  distant,  and 
the  landrail  made  its  grating,  but 
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familiar  cry,  in  the  nearest  hedges  ; 
singing  birds,  in  companies,  loudly 
sang  their  orisons  in  the  palace  gar- 
den ;  moths  winged  their  flight  past 
him,  and  soft  vapours  gave  to  the 
distant  landscape,  and  to  distant 
clouds  fantastic  appearances.  The 
prior  shut  up  the  casement  with  a 
nervous  hand. 

'  I  am  not  fit  to  look  on  nature,' 
he  muttered,  as  he  walked  across 
the  floor  of  the  room  :  '  I  should  be 
too  weak  to  follow  the  leadings  of 
my  ambition  were  I  to  gaze  long  on 
such  scenes  as  those.'  Having  reach- 
ed the  foot  of  a  flight  of  dark  steps, 
cut  in  the  wall,  he  stopped  ;  and 
still  speaking  to  himself  with  starts, 
and  in  unfinished  sentences,  said, 
'  No — within  myself  I  am  shut  up. 
Some  men  are  superior  one  way — 
some  another.  Some  men  throw  out 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  on  crea- 
tion— I  keep  mine  all  pent  up  within 
myself  ;  they,  are  only  fit  to  dream 
of  other  worlds — I  make  it  my 
aim  to  subdue  this  to  my  purposes.' 

He  had  descended  a  considerable 
way  down  to  the  subterranean  dun- 
geons under  the  keep,  when  he 
again  stopped  abruptly  : — 

'I  have  no  heart,'  he  cried,  'for 
the  tasks  I  have  set  myself  !  Isa- 
bella has  shaken  me  ! — she  holds  me 
at  bay  !  But  I  am  sensible  that  my 
only  chance  of  ultimate  safety  is  in 
the  determined  prosecution  of  the 
very  sternest  plans  my  mind  had 
conceived  !  Yes,  all  things  concur 
to  force  me  on  this  dread  path  !  I 
bend  to  the  necessity  !  I  will  make 
no  pause  until  I  have  indeed  set  my 
foot,  as  Isabella  said,  on  the  necks 
of  all  who  would  impede  my  way  to 
the  highest  church  preferments— of 
all  who  would  endanger  my  reputa- 
tion— endanger,  perhaps,  my  life  !' 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
On  the  day  following  in  front  of  the 
palace,  was  seen  the  earl  of  Lincoln 
mounted  on  his  strong  black  horse. 
The  baron  was  harnessed  from  head 
to  foot,  in  black  steel ;  his  long 
lance  stood  in  its  rest,  upright ; 
while  from  the  sides  of  his  saddle 


extremely  long  two-handed  sword. 
Four  confederated  earls,  of  equal 
rank  with  himself,  rode  two  on  each 
side  of  him,  also  clad  in  full  black 
mail.  Each  steed  was  completely 
accoutred  as  if  for  battle. 

These  warriors  rode  their  horses 
slowly  up  and  down  before  the  gates 
of  the  palace,  among  a  number  of 
priests,  in  black  weeds,  on  fine 
mules,  covered  with  black  housings. 
The  priests  had  the  banners  and 
pennons  of  the  monasteries  they 
governed,  carried  before  them  with 
mourning  appendages. 

Inferior  monks  and  friars,  of  dif- 
ferent orders,  crowded  about  on 
foot,  among  mechanics  and  soldiers, 
and  expectation  and  anxiety  were 
strained  to  an  intense  degree  among 
them,  no  one  of  the  general  multi- 
tude being  able  to  determine  why 
they  were  called  together,  but  all 
anticipating  that  the  opening  of  the 
palace  gates  would  explain  the  mys- 
tery. That  signs  of  deep  mourning 
should  be  commanded  to  appear  so 
formally,  was  inexplicable  to  them  ; 
for  how  could  a  distinguished  burial 
take  place  to-day,  they  argued, 
when  no  demise  in  particular  had 
been  heard  of  ?  And  now  swept  the 
deep  sound  of  the  minster's  passing 
bell  over  the  scene  of  excitement, 
borne  far  away  on  the  morning 
breeze  ;  the  awful  tones  roused  the 
people  still  more,  and  sensations  of 
the  keenest  curiosity  were  felt  on 
every  hand.  Some  persons  hazarded 
conjectures  among  their  friends  ;  at 
one  time  supposing  that  the  bishop 
might  be  dead — an  idea  answered 
by  shakes  of  the  head,  and  by  half- 
suppressed  exclamations,  from  which 
it  might  be  gathered,  that  had  such 
an  event  really  happened,  they 
would  not  have  been  forward  to 
pronounce  that  it  had  been  by  the 
direct  visitation  of  God.  At  ano- 
ther time,  they  enumerated  the 
great  lords  that  had  so  recently 
feasted  in  the  grand  hall,  and  judg- 
ed that  one  of  those  might  have 
been  suddenly  caught  away  from 
the  scene  of  his  earthly  honours  and 
enjoyments,  and  made  ready  for  the 


hung  a  heavy  battle-axe,   and  an  j  impartial  and  gloomy  grave — yet, 
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again,  it  seemed  to  them  that  the 
presentpreparations  and  the  secresy 
that  had  been  employed,  were  hard- 
ly to  be  accounted  for  on  this  hypo- 
thesis. 

Humours  were  not  wanting — and 
every  one  of  them,  however  unlike- 
ly, passed  swiftly  as  electric  matter, 
from  man  to  man.  '  The  prince  is 
dead  !'  was  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
the  general  report,  originating  no 
one  knew  how  ;  and  just  as  it  had 
gained  firm  credence  in  the  popular 
mind,  and  while  hands  and  eyes 
were  lifted  up  in  all  directions  to 
his  memory,  a  second  cry  was  start- 
ed, that  it  was  not  the  prince  but 
the  legate  himself  who  had  been 
summoned  into  the  everlasting  world 
with  such  brief  warning.  This  re- 
port was  circulating  with  all  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  first,  when  the  palace 
gates  at  length  unclosed  to  their 
full  width,  ami  a  flourish  of  trum- 
pets announced  the  egress  of  the 
very  dignitary  whose  interment  the 
crowd  were  anxiously  expecting  to 
behold. 

He  was  preceded  by  eight  of  his 
train,  on  horseback,  in  sable  suits. 
His  diminutive  and  decrepit  figure 
was  hid  beneath  the  capacious  folds 
of  a  sable  mantle  ;  the  shaven  crown 
of  his  head,  with  its  meagre  circlet 
of  hair,  mixed  black  and  grey,  was 
uncovered,  and  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  pdain  gold  cross,  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  in  length,  which  he  occasional- 
ly elevated  over  the  heads  of  the 
people  nearest  to  him,  repeating 
brief  Latin  exordiums  and  benedic- 
tions. Those  of  the  inferior  people 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  get 
ut  all  near  him,  threw  themselves 
down  on  their  knees  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  disdaining  to  exercise 
the  slightest  caution  as  to  the  state 
of  the  soil,  but  quite  ble^t  in  their 
zeal  if  they  were  but  able  to  kiss  the 
crucifix  which  the  legate  held. 
When  he  and  his  train  rode  half 
way  down  the  hill,  he  stopped,  and 
the  second  flourish  of  trumpets  re- 
called the  attention  of  the  people  to 
the  palace,  from  whence  it  had  been 
withdrawn  for  a  brief  space. 

The  man  who  had   hitherto  been 


known,  and,  we  may  add,  foiretf 
and  hated,  as  the  prior  of  Icanno,. 
now  presented  himself  to  the  won- 
dering gaze  of  the  public,  as  the 
abbot  of  Crowland.  He  was  elevated 
on  a  shining  black  courser,  of  great 
worth,  which  he  reined  in  to  the 
slow  pace  required  on  this  occasion, 
with  all  the  skill  of  the  most  expert 
horseman. 

The  abbot  was  certainly  bare 
headed  like  all  the  other  church- 
men that  had  issued,  or  were  still 
issuing,  from  the  palace  ;  but  he 
took  care  that  his  appearance  was 
not  rendered  by  this  means  less  im- 
posing. His  mitre,  studded  with  the 
most  precious  jewels,  was  carried 
before  him  by  one  page,  and  his 
pastoral  crook,  or  crosier  encrusted 
with  the  same,  was  borne  by  ano- 
ther. As  he  went  along  he  also  low- 
ered to  the  people,  as  though  pos- 
sessed of  superior  sanctity,  the 
much  abused  sign  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus,  of  him  who  had  lived 
on  earth  in  the  deepest  poverty, 
and  who  had  taught  his  followers  to 
despise  worldly  possessions  and  hon- 
ours. But  the  abbot's  cross  was  no 
appendage  of  lowliness,  it  sparkled 
with  diamonds  and  emeralds,  set  in 
the  sockets,  wreathed  as  it  were 
around  the  gold,  and  those  who  sa- 
luted it,  declared  afterwards  to  their 
associates,  that  the  pope  himself 
could  not  have  exhibited  a  more 
dazzling  article  of  worship.  His  fin- 
gers gdttered  with  gems,  and  on 
his  forefinger  a  large  signet  ring  of 
his  new  dignity,  shone  conspicuous.. 

The  straps  of  his  horse  were  of 
white  bossed  velvet,  and  the  foot- 
cloth,  reaching  to  the  ground,  of 
white  damask,  wrought  with  black 
at  the  corners.  The  robes  of  the 
rider  were  of  black  velvet,  embroid- 
ered with  white  silk,  disposed  in  ef- 
fective contrast.  His  person  had 
never  appeared  to  greater  advan- 
tage ;  he  sat  in  the  saddle  with  aa 
air  of  ease  and  nobleness,  and  yield- 
ed to  the  peculiarly  graceful  and 
springy  motions  of  his  horse,  as  if 
accustomed  to  them  from  his  cra- 
dle. He  held  his  head  erect,  and 
flashes  of  exultation  and  joy  fre- 
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quently  broke  over  his  features, 
dispersing  every  gloomy  shade. 
The  prior  and  sub-prior  of  Crowland 
rode  by  his  side  ;  their  white  bridles 
hung  with  very  small  silver  bells. 

After  the  new  abbot,  and  the 
friends  that  prosperity  had  drawn 
around  him,  were  a  little  advanced, 
there  appeared  coming  out  of  the 
palace,  a  small,  but  rich  black  bier, 
with  canopy  and  pall,  hung  between 
two  small  horses.  But  the  wonder 
that  wasstirred  among  the  beholders 
may  be  imagined,  when  it  was  per- 
ceived to  be  empty — the  sides  were 
so  left  open  that  all  might  see  with- 
in, but  no  corpse  was  there.  Priests, 
with  censers  in  their  hands,  were 
mounted  on  each  side  of  the  bier, 
and  a  chief  justice  followed  after  it, 
with  a  train  of  officers,  all  alike  at- 
tired in  black  velvet  gowns.  After 
these,  came  ladies  on  palfreys,  with 
mourning  veils  flowing  down  to 
their  feet ;  and  after  them,  the  earl 
of  Lincoln  and  his  friends.  In  this 
order  the  procession  moved  on  slow- 
ly, in  grave  silence,  to  the  foot  of 
the  town,  where,  having  passed 
through  the  city  gate,  it  turned  off 
to  the  long  green  lane  that  conduct- 
ed to  the  priory  of  Icanno.  The 
brethren  of  this  little  monastery 
were  collected  together  in  the  cha- 
pel, to  the  entrance  of  which  the 
bier  was  brought,  and  was  received 
there  by  a  monk,  who  at  present  of- 
ficiated as  superior,  until  a  succes- 
sor of  the  prior  should  be  elected. 

The  remains  of  the  young  Sir 
Hugh  were  lying  before  the  humble 
altar,  his  father  kneeling  at  the 
head,  and  from  this  peaceful  place 
of  rest  they  were  now  to  be  remov- 
ed. The  bier  was  taken  down  from 
between  the  horses  which  had  borne 
it  hither,  and  brought  to  the  altar, 
where  it  received  its  pale  uncon- 
scious burden.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done  the  brethren  commenced  sing- 
ing a  solemn  dirge.  No  organ's 
tones  rolled  sublimely  through  the 
building,  but  the  ear  was  satisfied 
with  the  unaided  sweetness  of  the 
vocal  strains,  and  not  a  heart  pre- 
sent but  was  deeply  affected.  The 
confined  dimensions  of  the  chapel 


were  now  filled  with  persons,  the 
bier  being  in  the  midst :  many  a 
manly  eye  dropped  tears  at  behold- 
ing the  grief  of  Lord  Hugh,  who 
kept  his  gaze  fastened  on  the  face  of 
his  lifeless  boy,  while  his  sighs  were 
loud  and  heartrending. 

The  bier,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
dirge,  was  borne  out  to  the  door  by 
clergy  ;  the  legate  and  the  abbot  of 
Crowland  supporting  the  pall  with 
the  utmost  seeming  awe  and  rever- 
ence. It  was  here  raised  again  be- 
tween the  two  horses,  and  the  pro- 
cession then  proceeded  on  its  way 
back  to  the  city. 

The  Monks-lane  (as  it  is  still  call- 
ed), was  at  that  time  bordered  on 
each  side  with  dense,  overhanging 
thickets,  the  resort  of  lawless  men, 
whose  whistle  was  heard  at  mid-day, 
threatening  the  ear  of  the  lonely 
traveller.  Foul  deeds  of  robbery 
and  violence  had  this  lane  witness- 
ed, as  all  the  individuals  of  the  pro- 
cession knew  full  well,  and  many  a 
timid  glance  from  the  ladies,  and 
many  a  curious  one  from  the  church- 
men and  lords,  were  cast  on  either 
hand,  as  their  horses  passed  with 
difficulty  over  the  unequal  ground. 
The  bier  had  reached  the  middle  of 
the  lane,  and  the  legate  and  the 
abbot  were  by  it,  when  a  strange 
figure  was  seen  sitting  under  a  blast- 
ed oak  by  the  wayside.  It  arose 
suddenly,  and  with  wild  looks  sing- 
led out  the  late  prior  of  Icanno,  be- 
fore whom  it  stepped,  brandishing  a 
misletoe  branch. 

'  Where  is  my  son  ?— Where  is  my 
son  V  she  cried  in  unearthly  tones, 
which  thrilled  all  persons  near.  The 
abbot's  spirited  horse,  startled  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  ob- 
ject, ran  aside,  and  reared  itself 
upon  its  hind  legs. 

'  Away,  foul  witch  ! — away  !'  ex- 
claimed the  abbot,  vexed  with  pas- 
sion, at  the  presence  of  so  unwel- 
come a  being  at  such  an  hour. 

'No!'  cried  Myrza,  (for  it  was 
she,)  'I  must  know  where  my  son 
is  !  You  have  had  a  mother — Oh 
think  of  her  ! — and  tell  me  what  you 
have  done  with  my  son  !' 

1  The  hag  is  mad !'  said  the  abbot. 
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*  I  know  nothing  of  her  son — I  never 
knew  she  had  a  child.' 

' 1  am  not  mad  !'  said  she,  with  a 
plaintive  expression  of  voice.  '  Yes- 
terday I  knew  not  I  had  a  child. 
Good  priests,  stop  !— I  will  not  keep 
you  long  !  But  I  must  know  what 
this  black-minded  prior  has  done 
with  my  son  !  Good  legate,'  (she 
knelt  down)  '  hear  me  !— Oh,  hear 
me!' 

1  What  wretch  is  this  ?'  said  the 
legate,  in  a  tremor.  '  Here,  officers, 
approach — remove  her.' 

'  My  lord  cardinal,'  said  the  ab- 
bot, '  she  is  a  noted  witch — an  in- 
famous woman — I  assure  you.  The 
very  air  she  breathes  is  infected 
with  her  magic.  She  had  better  be 
put  into  confinement.' 

'  0  to  be  sure — to  be  sure,'  said 
the  legate,  '  confine  her  by  all 
means ; — I  am  not  myself  while 
such  a  frightful  looking  creature  is 
before  me.' 

Myrza  was  seized  roughly  by  two 
of  the  inferior  officers,  who  had  dis- 
mounted, and  had  come  forward 
from  the  rear  of  the  procession, 
which  was  stopped  by  this  interrup- 
tion ;  but  she  made  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  free  herself  from  their  hold, 
and  succeeded,  more  by  the  energy 
of  her  passion  than  by  the  strength 
of  her  body.  In  the  struggle  she 
received  several  severe  bruises,  and 
blood  flowed  from  her  lungs  to  her 
mouth,  dyeing  her  face,  and  in- 
creasing the  ghastliness  of  her  ap- 
pearance. As  she  now  stood  free 
beneath  the  blasted  oak,  where  she 
had  been  previously  sitting,  she 
threw  up  her  bare,  emaciated  arms 
into  the  air,  and  gave  a  piercing  cry 
— a  long  wailing  howl  of  agony  and 
despair. 

Lord  Hugh,  who  had  been  follow- 
ing next  the  bier,  turned  his  horse 
at  once  to  the  hedge  -side,  and  spur- 
ring forward  to  the  witch,  reined  in 
close  by  her.  He  was  the  very  last 
person  whom  the  abbot  desired  to 
see  speaking  with  her. 

'  Ha — I  must  prevent  a  confer- 
ence there,  at  all  hazards,'  muttered 
the  latter,  and  making  his  horse 
bound  across  the  path,  he  raised  his 


voice  with  authority — '  My  Lord 
Hugh,  I  beseech  you — I  command 
you — to  draw  back.  That  fiend  will 
destroy  you,  as  she  destroyed  your 
child  !  It  was  she  who  blasted  him 
with  her  curse,  and  brought  upon 
him  a  premature  and  a  horrible 
death  !  There  is  destruction  in  her 
look  and  in  her  voice  !  My  lord, 
back  your  horse  !' 

'I  am  not  fearful,  I  thank  you, 
prior— I  mean  lord  abbot.  I  wear 
invisible  armour  against  invisible 
weapons.  This  woman  moves  me. 
/  carr}r  about  me  a  parent's  woe — / 
can  bewail  a  son,  What  was  his 
name,  woman,  whom  you  have  lost  ?' 
'Gesta,'  she  answered  :  'he  was 
deformed — known  as  a  Jew — but  he 
had  been  stolen  from  me  when  he 
could  scarcely  go  alone ;  and  now 
the  woman  who  took  him  from  me 
comes  to  tell  me  he  is  living  with  the 
Jews,  and  is  called  the  rich  mer- 
chant's nephew.  1  go  to  the  mer- 
chant's house — I  ask  for  the  child  I 
had  nursed  on  my  knees,  and  suck- 
led— and  they  tell  me  the  prior  of 
Icanno  has  sent  the  gaol-keeper  to 
take  him  away  ; — I  go  to  the  gaol, 
and  they  say  they  know  of  no  such 
person  as  Gesta — and  now  I  ask 
where  he  is  of  the  prior?'  (she  rais- 
ed her  voice).  'Tell  me — tell  me — 
where  you  have  shut  him  up  ?  Per- 
haps he  wants  air,  light,  bread, 
meat,  wine  !  He  shall  have  them 
all— all — if  I  spend  my  heart's  blood 
for  them  !  I  have  been  starved  with 
hunger — for  the  prior  gave  orders 
to  people  to  deny  me  everything ! 
But  my  darling  ! — my  child  ! — he 
shall  not  want !  Oh,  tell  me — tell 
me — where  is  my  child  V  and  again 
she  fell  upon  her  knees. 

'  This  is  a  strange  story  which  she 
tells,'  said  Lord  Hugh,  '  but  I  think 
it  true.  Her  mind  is  perhaps  just 
now  as  sound  as  mine — she  is  a  suf- 
ferer for  her  son's  sake.  And  0, 
Holy  Virgin  !  I  am  a  sufferer  for 
my  son  !'  He  turned  his  eyes,  full 
of  grief,  toward  the  bier  ;  then  re- 
quested the  abbot  to  satisfy  the 
woman's  mind,  and  to  leave  her  un- 
shackled. 

1  It  would  distress  your  lordship 
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needlessly,'  said  the  abbot,  '  if  I 
were  to  speak  the  cause  of  this 
Gesta's  confinement,  and  his  pre- 
sent situation.  Yet  will  I  do  so,  if 
you  wish.' 

'  I  do,'  said  Lord  Hugh. 
'Then  he  is  charged  with  the 
murder  of  your  departed  lady's  con- 
fessor; and  awaits,  in  the  lowest 
cells  of  the  town-gaol,  the  doom  af- 
fixed by  justice  to  his  crime— which 
will  be  executed  before  the  next 
midnight-moon  rises  over  this  lane.' 
1  Ah  !  spirits  of  the  earth  and  deep, 
hear,  hear  !  Ah  !  all  ye  spirits  of 
the  air— merciful  spirits  ! — hear 
this !'  wildly  exclaimed  Myrza, 
spreading  out  her  arms,  and  tossing 
her  tangled  red  hair  upon  the  wind. 
'  My  son  is  to  die  to-night !—  the  son 
I  have  agonized  for  !— him  that  I 
have  longed  to  see,  and  to  clasp  in 
my  arms  !  He  is  to  die  to-night !  I 
shall  not  call  him  my  child — he  will 
not  call  me  mother  !  I  shall  rave  to 
the  night  still— still  alone  !  He  will 
never  love  me  !  He  will  never  know 
thathe  is  mine  !  I  shall  never  look 
on  him  again— never — never  !' 

A  second  howl  of  lamentation 
arose  from  her  lips.  Those  who  were 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  procession 
turned  themselves  in  their  saddles, 
and  pressed  back  to  see  the  being 
who  had  given  vent  to  it,  and  those 
who  were  behind  crowded  forwards. 
All  were  aghast,  and  the  order  of 
their  advance  was  broken.  The  la- 
dies were  too  fearful  at  the  present 
moment  to  move  nearer  to  the 
strange  woman,  excepting  two  of 
them,  who,  completely  hid  in  their 
long  crape  veils,  ventured  about 
twenty  paces  forward. 

'  'Tis  the  very  Myrza  I  told  you 
of  last  night,'  whispered  one  of  the 
two  to  the  other,  whose  remarkable 
figure  the  full  black  drapery  could 
not  entirely  conceal.  The  latter 
made  a  gentle  obeisance  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  remark,  and  held 
her  veil  aside  from  her  countenance 
for  a  moment  to  look,  not  at  the 
witch,  but  at  Lord  Hugh  and  the 
bier.  A  deep  sigh  succeeded,  she 
let  her  veil  drop,  and,  touching  her 
slender  Spanish  palfry  lightly  with 


her  whip,  was  in  another  second  of 
time  close  by  the  bier.  The  proces- 
sion began  to  move  on  again,  but 
she  took  advantage  of  the  temporary 
confusion  around  her  to  lean  from 
her  saddle,  and  take  a  fond,  melan- 
choly, farewell  look  of  the  corpse  : 
then  turning  round  the  docile  pal- 
frey, quickly  rejoined  the  senior 
lady,  her  companion,  who  presently 
observing  her,  said,  in  tones  so  low 
as  none  could  hear,  'Judith,  you 
are  weeping;  you  have  seen  the 
man  who  is  plotting  your  destruc- 
tion, and  the  destruction  of  your 
father— the  sight  of  him  makes  you 
suffer.     Is  it  not  so  V 

'Ah,  no,  Lady  Isabella,' murmur- 
ed the  other,  in  tones  as  subdued, 
but  more  musical  :  '  I  did  not  think 
of  him  :  1  looked  at  the  little  angel 
in  the  bier.  How  bright  his  com- 
plexion !— how  smiling  his  lip  ! — 
and  how  beautifully  white  his  neck 
and  arms  !  0  lovely  boy  !  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  he  was  animated, 
and  full  of  health  !  He  is  gone  !  I 
have  snatched  my  last  look  of  him  !' 
She  wept  so  much  that  the  other 
said,  '  I  beseech  you,  my  dear,  re- 
frain if  possible,  lest  some  persons 
look  at  you  too  curiouslj\  You 
were  wrong  to  go  so  near  the  prior 
—(I  shall  never  call  him  abbot) — are 
you  sure  he  did  not  observe  you  V 

*  I  did  not  once  look  at  him,'  re- 
plied Judith  (the  Jewess,  now  in  a 
second  disguise),  '  therefore  I  can- 
not tell.' 

'And  the  boy — did  you  observe 
nothing  in  particular  about  his  little 
hands  and  feet  ?'  Here  the  querist 
looked  narrowly  at  the  other,  who, 
unconscious  that  anything  impor- 
tant was  meant  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  question,  raised  her  veil,  and 
meeting  the  eye  of  the  senior  lady, 
replied  with  a  glance  of  sincerity 
that  was  not  to  be  doubted,  '  No — I 
observed  nothing  ;  indeed  they  were 
covered  with  the  pall,  which  was 
drawn  half  way  up  his  dear  body. 
There  was  a  white  satin  pillow,  set 
with  silver  lace,  under  his  head,' she 
added,  '  and  his  shroud  was  of  fine 
white  silk,  embroidered  on  the 
breast  with  the  arms  of  his  house.  I 
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saw  his  little  bugle  and  chain,  just 
worn,  kindest  lady,  as  when  he  was 
alive.  Oh,  believe  me,  I  longed  to 
kiss  his  forehead— his  cheeks— his 
lips!  I  longed  to  say  to  him,  my 
darling,  darling  Hugh  !  it  is  Judith 
calls  you  !  Judith,  whose  careless- 
ness cost  you  your  life  !  Judith, 
who  will  lament  you  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  her  existence  !  Look  up— 
look  up — sweet  cherub,  and  speak 
to  me  once  more  !'  She  buried  her 
face  in  her  veil,  and  wept  with  ten- 
der melancholy,  while  her  palfrey 
followed  the  onward  movement  of 
the  cavalcade,  at  a  slower  pace,  so 
that  presently  the  two  ladies  were 
left  in  the  rear,  and  conversed  free- 
ly, letting  their  bridles  hang  loose. 
When  they  approached  Myrza,  the 
Lady  Isabella,  who  had  not  been 
inattentive  to  her  cries  and  words, 
stopped  ;  and  after  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  to  secure  herself  against 
the  risk  of  witchcraft,  would  have 
addressed  her,  but,  on  looking  close- 
ly at  her,  perceived  she  was  insen- 
sible. 

At  the  instant  the  abbot  had 
spoken  so  daringly,  and  it  may  ap- 
pear without  his  wonted  caution, 
the  witch,  smit  with  despair,  know- 
ing the  power  and  malevolence  of 
the  abbot,  uttered  those  exclama- 
tions of  distracted  grief  which  we 
have  heard.  Instantly  she  was 
about  to  proclaim  aloud,  with  all 
that  wild  vehemence  which  was 
natural  to  her,  certain  incidents 
which  were  connected  with  the 
confessor's  death  (by  which  her  son 
might  have  been  cleared  from  the 
accusation  against  him),  when  one 
of  those  fits  of  swooning,  to  which, 
in  her  present  state  of  bodily  decay 
she  was  extremely  subject,  caused 
her  words  to  die  off  on  her  tongue, 
and  her  eyes  to  become  glazed  as  in 
death  ;  she  sank  down  in  a  sitting 
posture,  deprived  at  that  critical 
moment  of  consciousness.  She  had 
drawn  her  red  mantle  over  her  head, 
and  it  was  not  perceived  she  had 
fainted.  The  abbot  had  urged  for- 
ward the  cavalcade  at  the  precise 
moment  of  danger,  immediately 
after  he  had  spoken,  and,  secure  and 


proud,  he  rode  on  to  the  city,  the 
favourite  of  fortune,  certainly  won- 
dering at  his  narrow  escape,  as  a 
man  who  had  performed  some  dan- 
gerous feat,  and  finds  himself  unex- 
pectedly safe. 

'  She  must  have  given  up  her  son 
for  lost  because  he  was  in  my  power,' 
said  he,  mentally,  '  or  she  would 
have  at  once  put  me  to  the  hazard 
by  naming  those  particulars  with 
which  she  is  acquainted.  But  this 
woman  knows  my  resoluteness  ;  she 
had  in  her  power  the  means  of  abas- 
ing me,  yet,  at  the  moment  when 
nature  would  have  stirred  her 
against  me,  she  forgot  vengeance  in 
the  spontaneous  conviction,  that, 
whom  I  had  destined  to  be  my  vic- 
tim could  not  escape  me.  Yes  ;  she 
knows  what  I  am — by  instinct  she 
knows  it.  She  was  right.  A  thou- 
sand such  retorts  as  she  could  have 
given  me,  would  not  have  saved  her 
son  !  It  is  near  noon  ;  at  that  hour 
he  will  be  lopped  from  my  path  like 
a  crooked  branch  that  impedes  my 
progress.  Garston  is  even  now  pre- 
paring for  his  work.  What  is  a  life  ? 
Tush  !  the  old  philosophers  dreamt 
of  an  imperishable  soul.  The  church 
holds  up  the  doctrine  as  a  scarecrow 
to  fright  the  birds  from  the  corn  it 
enjoys.  I  am  not  to  be  so  deceived. 
The  life  of  my  roan  courser  is  of 
more  worth  to  me  than  the  life  of  a 
man.  They  must  both  go  down  to 
the  dust  alike,  but  while  they  exist, 
my  horse  is  to  me  the  most  useful 
animal.  This  duped  Lord  Hugh — 
yet,'  he  muttered,  with  a  sudden 
recoil  of  fear,  '  I  am  not  so  sure  he 
is  fully  duped.  When  I  told  him 
it  had  been  the  curse  of  the  witch 
which  had  worked  ill  to  his  urchin, 
would  he  have  been  inclined  tosym- 
pathise  with  her  so  immediately,  if 
he  had  not  had  some  secret  misgiv- 
ing in  his  mind  that  I  have  a  ten- 
dency to  falsehood  ?  He  would  not 
even  allow  that  she  was  partially 
insane  !  a  mad  doubt  I  should  say, 
of  my  Lord  Hugh's,  were  it  not,  I 
look  deeper  into  the  impulses  that 
prompt  him  to  assert  so  foolish  a 
thing.  He  has  not  any  very  sterling 
confidence  in  me — no — though  he 
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has  empowered  me  to  bring  to  judg- 
ment and  death  the  Jew  Jocenus, 
and  his  daughter.  He  suffers  much 
in  the  thoughts  of  their  doom,  and 
the  expectation  of  it,  wrings  his 
breast  with  pangs  not  to  be  envied. 
He  has  loved  the  merchant  and  his 
heiress — he  loves  not  me.  He  is  re- 
served with  me  ;  an  1  though  he 
cannot  deny  my  statement  of  the 
child's  crucifixion,  and  of  course 
now  believes  it  with  due  reverence 
for  the  martyr,  like  all  the  other 
fools  around  me,  yet,  at  the  b  ttom 
of  his  heart,  he  abhors  me  for  being 
the  medium  of  such  a  dreadful  dis- 
covery. Because  the  witch  com- 
plained against  me,  my  Lord  Hugh 
must  sympathise  with  her ;  she  must 
not  be  shackled  either,  said  he  ; 
very  well — she  shall  not  be  shackled, 
sir  knight.  But  if  she  live  to  mourn 
her  son  another  day— I  am  no  ab- 
bot!' 

The  pride  of  gratified  ambition 
had  already  hardened  him  thus  far: 
he  almost  felt  as  if  omnipotent.  No 
qualm  of  conscience  now  troubled 
him  ;  if  the  apprehension  of  a  dis- 
covery of  his  deeds  crossed  his  mind, 
he  quickly  chased  it  away.  He 
looked  at  all  he  had  accomplished, 
all  he  meant  yet  to  accomplish, 
with  a  steady  gaze,  and  defied  the 
dangers  which  threatened  him. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
JUDITH,  and  the  Lady  Isabella,  dis- 
mounted ;  and,  raising  the  head  of 
the  wretched  woman,  endeavoured 
to  restore  her.  They  had  neither 
of  them  any  restoratives  about 
them,  but  they  chafed  her  hands, 
and  brought  a  little  water,  from  a 
limpid  spring  at  hand,  in  a  horn 
which  they  found  by  its  side,  where 
it  had  been  placed  by  the  hand  of  a 
kindly  monk  for  the  use  of  the  ne- 
cessitous. After  sprinkling  this  on 
her  face,  they  had  the  satisfaction 
to  hear  her  breathe,  but  the  effort 
seemed  tuo  much  for  her,  and  she 
relapsed  again  into  a  swoon. 

1  What  shall  we  do  with  the  poor 
creature?'  said  Judith,  looking  dis- 
tressed. 

'  That  I  know  not,'  said  the  Lady 


Isabella  ;   '  we  cannot  leave  her  to 
perish.' 

The  hermit  of  the  Swan-pools  was 
seen  approaching  on  foot ;  he  had  a 
long  white  beard,  a  rosary,  a  staff, 
and  stooped  greatly. 

'  I  will  see  if  I  can  do  her  good,  if 
you  please,  ladies,'  said  he,  and 
drew  from  his  wallet  a  phial,  and  a 
small  silver  cup  ;  into  the  latter  he 
dropped  a  little  liquid  from  the 
bottle,  and,  going  to  the  spring, 
added  about  the  same  quantity  of 
water.  He  first  revived  her  by  the 
application  of  a  medicated  powder, 
to  her  nose,  and  then  prevented 
her  from  sinking  back  into  a  state 
of  torpor,  by  inducing  her  to  swal- 
low the  liquid  in  the  cup. 

Having  quite  recovered  the  use 
of  her  senses  she  stood  up,  and  look- 
ed on  the  two  ladies  and  the  hermit, 
striving  to  recall  to  her  memory 
past  circumstances.  She  groaned 
frequently  while  thus  employed, 
partly  from  bodily  pain,  and  partly 
from  anguish  of  mind.  The  ladies 
remounted,  but  remained  by  her 
some  minutes  longer,  until  all  signs 
of  the  procession  had  disappeared, 
excepting  the  deep  hoof-marks  in 
the  soil  ;  and  until  all  signs  had 
passed,  except  the  quiet  rustling  of 
leaves,  and  twitter  of  birds,  the 
bubbling  of  the  spring  over  pebbles, 
and  the  croaking  of  the  toad  in  the 
green  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wild  herlges.  Judith  looked  around 
her,  and  listened  with  varied  feel- 
ings. 

This  was  the  Monks-lane,  of 
which  the  boy  whom  she  had  loved . 
so  fondly,  who  was  now  in  his  bier 
a  little  before  her,  had  so  often 
spoken.  His  mysterious  death,  she 
imagined,  occurred  in  this  lane. 
How  there  was  no  one  to  explain. 
Lady  Isabella  had  told  her  that 
Lord  Hugh  had  found  the  child 
dead,  on  a  night,  the  same  as  that 
on  which  Keturah  had  omitted  to 
send  Caleb  with  Sir  Hugh.  A  little 
mistaking  Lady  Isabella's  meaning, 
Judith  supposed  that  it  had  been 
in  the  Monk's-lane  the  boy  had 
been  found  dead  by  his  father, 
therefore  she  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  deeply  affected. 
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A  timid  rabbit  darted  along  un- 
der the  trees,  and  a  squirrel  leaped 
from  branch  to  branch  above.  Ju- 
dith viewed  them  with  a  passing 
smile,  then,  dropping  her  eyes,  saw 
with  equal  pleasure  the  glossy  black 
snail  by  her  horse's  foot,  and  the 
minute  and  beautiful  ladybird, 
scarlet  and  black,  which  had  drop- 
ped on  her  bridle. 

The  hermit,  as  soon  as  Myrza  un- 
derstood what  was  said,  affirmed  to 
her,  in  a  whisper,  that  he  had  been 
in  search  of  her,  anil  entreated  her 
to  go  with  all  the  haste  she  could  to 
his  cell,  by  the  river,  to  enter  in, 
and  wait  for  his  return. 

'  No,'  said  Myrza,  '  I  will  go  to 
the  prior — he  must  give  me  my  son 
from  prison — I  have  not  long  to — 
live.' 

1  Do  you  think,'  said  the  hermit, 
'  that  the  abbot  will  be  so  foolish  as 
to  give  him  up  ?  Heard  you  not  the 
abbot's  accusation  against  him, 
spoken  out  so  boldly  (that  the  per- 
son who  had  doubted  the  abbot  in 
the  matter  of  the  confessor's  death, 
might  not  doubt  him  more)  ?  You 
gave  him  no  answer.  You  did  not 
tell  him  that  it  was  he  himself  who 
ought  to  die  for  the  crime.' 

These  are  strange  words,  hermit,' 
said  Lady  Isabella,  who  had  heard 
his  last  speech.  '  You  put  your- 
self in  peril  by  slandering  the  lord 
abbot.' 

'  He  has  put  me  in  peril,  my  lady 
before  to-day,'  said  the  hermit, 
1  and,  with  all  humility  I  must  say 
— I  slander  no  one.' 

1  How  ha?  he  put  you  in  peril  V 
inquired  the  lady. 

The  hermit  made  no  answer.  She 
repeated  the  question,  and  he  re- 
plied, '  Lady,  that  shall  be  known 
hereafter.' 

She  observed  him  with  peculiar 
attention.  '  Are  you  not  the 
writer  of  the  anonymous  billets  I 
have  received  ?' 

*  Yes  I  am,'  he  replied. 

'  Then  I  should  wish  to  have  some 
private  talk  with  you,  good  father. 
Will  you  come  to  the  palace  this  af- 
ternoon, an  hour  before  vespers  ?' 

'  No,  lady,  I  seldom  go  out  of  my 


hermitage.  I  have  been  sent  for  to  the 
priory  of  Icanno  frequently,  but  I 
have  told  the  prior  I  had  a  vow 
which  prevented  me  from  entering 
beneath  any  roof  except  my  own. 
So  I  am  bound  to  tell  you.' 

1  Then  I  will  ride  to  the  hermitage. 
At  what  hour  shall  I  least  disturb 
your  devotions  ?' 

1  My  lady  I  will  send  to  inform 
you.  My  vow,  in  part,  extends  to 
the  admission  of  persons  into  my 
own  domicile.' 

I  Very  well,  I  shall  wait  with  im- 
patience your  summons.  Your 
billets  were  very  important.' 

I I  can  disclose  a  great  deal  more 
to  you,  lady,'  said  the  hermit. 

1  That  I  must  believe,'  said  Lady 
Isabella. 

The  hermit  stooped  to  Myrza,who 
sat  silent  in  abstract  despair,  and 
again  whispered,  '  Say  not  a  word 
that  may  divulge  the  secret,  since 
you  missed  so  excellent  an  oppor- 
tunity ;  there  is  no  chance  of  your 
being  heard  in  time  to  save  your  son 
by  means  of  your  explanations,  and 
if  you  had  been  heard  already, 
Gesta  would  not  be  freed  ;  the  ab- 
bot knows  too  much  depends  on  his 
death  to  set  him  at  liberty.  You 
must  be  silent  woman,  until  a  fitting 
hour,  which  I  will  tell  you  of.' 

1  Who  art  thou,'  said  Myrza, 
1  who  carest  for  my  son  ?  Can  you 
bring  him  out  of  prison,  and  place 
him  by  my  side  ?  Else,  why  talk  to 
me  ?  Twenty  confessors  may  die  by 
the  prior's  hand — the  prior  may  be 
pope — all  the  world  may  worship 
him,  as  the  snakes  worship  Hela  — 
What  is  it  to  me  V 

'Go,'  whispered  the  hermit, 
'  where  I  have  told  you,  obstinate 
woman,  or  you  will  mar  all  !  Before 
night,  I  hope  to  bring  your  son  to 
you,  alive  and  free.  But  breathe 
not  a  word,  or  he  dies  !  Go  ;  and 
speak  to  no  one  from  the  moment 
of  leaving  me,  until  you  see  me 
again.  Away  !  the  moments  are 
precious.' 

Myrza  falling  upon  her  knees  by 
his  side, thanked  him,  almost  frantic 
with  renewed  hope,  while  the  her- 
mit appeared  uneasy.  As  she  moved 
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down  the  lane  before  him,  with  as 
much  quickness  of  foot  as  her  im- 
paired strength  would  permit,  he 
walked  beside  the  palfrey  of  the 
Lady  Isabella,  which  resumed  its 
slow  pace  forward,  accompanied  bv 
Judith. 

'The  woman  was  full  of  gratitude 
to  you,'  said  the  Lady  Isabella,  with 
an  inquiring  meaning  in  her  eye. 
1  Had  you  been  whispering  to  her 
hopes  of  her  son's  release  ?' 

'  Hopes,  indeed,  my   lady,'  said 
the  hermit,  avoiding  a  direct  answer. 
'  What  else  but  hopes  could  any  one 
give  her  !     Who  could  with  any  cer- 
tainty say  the  young  man  will  not 
die   to-day  ?       And   yet,    who   has 
examined  into  the  abbot's  statement 
against  him  ?      And  what  impartial 
justice  has  pronounced  him  worthy 
of  death  ?  Who  has  made  the  lawful 
warrant  for    his   execution  ?      The 
abbot's    influence  is    of    unknown 
extent  and  power,'    he  continued  ; 
\  the  gaols  are  under  his  control- 
justice  is  laid  down  and  taken  up 
at  his  pleasure.      His  sudden  eleva- 
tion   to-day,    which    surprises   all  i 
Lincoln,  does  not  surprise  me.     He 
has  accomplished  it    with   perfect 
secresy,    in  despite  of  a   thousand 
dangers— and   by  what  means  he 
only  knows.        May   not    any   one 
perceive  that  he   has  the  ear  and 
heart  of  the  legate  in  his  own  keep- 
ing ?  As  for  the  child  to  be  canonis- 
ed   to-day,'    the     hermit's     voice 
trembled,    ('  he  visited  me  two  or 
three    times  a   week,    lady  ;  I  was 
attached  to  him  ;    for  though  I  am 
a  grave  old  man,  I  love  to  look  on 
the  gambols  of  a  little   innocent 
creature  such  as  he  was),  it  is  given 
out,  my   lady,   since  the  cavalcade 
started,  that  he  died  by  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  :  already  the  sound  of 
that  report  has  spread  like  wildfire 
among  the   populace.       I  fear  we 
shortly  shall  have  repeated  in  Lin- 
coln the    frightful    outrages  that 
have  lately   taken    place  in   York. 
Not  less  then  five  thousand  of  the 
Jewish  people  have  there  been  mas- 
sacred !      Heretics  as  they  are,  my 
lady,   we    cannot    rejoice  in  suchl 
deeds.' 
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Judith,  it  will  be  readily  supposed 
listened  with  a  sickly  and  indes- 
cribable terror. 

The  Lady  Isabella  said,  '  Rejoice, 
no,  indeed,  not  I  !  Such  events  are 
terrible  to  be  contemplated  !  Nor 
do  I  pity  the  victims  alone.  Queen 
of  heaven  .'  how  far  must  the  heart 
of  man  be  gone  from  its  original 
glory,  when  it  can  be  the  nursery 
of  vindictive  passions  capable  of 
producing  such  results  !  Unfortun- 
ate heretics  !  Unfortunate  Chris- 
tians !  Both  so  little  enlightened  by 
nature  and  grace!  How  did  it 
occur,  hermit  V 

'  My  lady,'  the  five  thousand  were 
allowed  to  throw  themselves  into 
York  castle  when  the  outcry  against 
them  was  at  its  height  ;  the  furious 
people  surrounded  the  castle,  and 
when  the  Jews  were  perishing  by 
famine,  and  saw  no  way  of  escape 
the  boldest  killed  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  the  survivors, 
throwing  the  bodies  over  the  ram- 
parts, entreated  for  mercy;— the 
rest  is  too  dreadful,  lady,  for  my 
tongue  to  utter. 

•  Pray  go  on,'    said  the  lady,  and 
held  out  her  hand  to  Judith,  as  it 
were  giving   the   Jewess  assurance 
against   the    fears  which  were   too 
plainly   visible   on   her   face,    from 
which  the  veil  was  half  withdrawn. 
'  Then,    lady,'    said   the   hermit, 
'  when  the  famishing  and  trembling 
Jews,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
about  three  thousand  in  the  whole', 
petitioned  in  such  a  heartrending 
manner  for  mercy,  showing  the  mu- 
tilated  corpses   of  their   brethren, 
the  Christians  pretended  to  relent ; 
and  the  Jewish  sufferers  trusting  in 
their  word,  came  forth,  all  of  them, 
leading    their    little    ones   by    the 
hands,  some  of  them  bearing  their 
infants  on  their  bosoms,   but    no 
sooner  had  the  last  of  the  number 
left  the  gates  than  all  were  slaugh- 
tered without  mercy.' 

'  Cruel,  ignorant  men  !  Miserable 
victims  !'  exclaimed  the  Lady  Isa- 
bella, while  Judith's  colourless  lip 
showed  what  she  endured  on  hear- 
ing of  a  barbarity  so  great.  '  Truly 
it  is  painful,  to  see  the  Prince  of 
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Peace  so  little  understood  by  those 
called  after  his  name  !  The  people 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  they 
are  of  !  How  do  you  account  for  it, 
hermit  V 

'Who,  lady,'  said  the  hermit, 
1  can  account  for  the  bloodthirsty 
passions  of  men  ?  Lucifer  was  a 
murderer  from  the  beginning.  But 
I  must  say  the  church  itself  is  great- 
ly answerable  for  these  deeds,  al- 
lowing the  guilty  to  purchase  relief 
of  conscience  too  freely  with  money, 
to  their  souls  hurt ;  and  too  much 
imitating  the  Saracens  in  the  prin- 
ciple she  disseminates,  by  encour- 
aging men  to  draw  the  sword  for 
religion,  and  to  convince  their  op- 
ponents by  means  of  it,  or  to  slay 
them.  Martial  courage,  my  lady, 
inspired  by  enthusiasm,  may  be  a 
very  imposing  sight,  when  arrayed 
on  the  side  of  the  cross,  but  the 
principle  here  set  in  operation,  pro- 
duces dreadful  acts— irreligious — 
hideous  to  angels  and  to  God. 
Ought  not  Christians  to  shrink  from 
sending  men  unblessed  by  a  believ- 
ing heart  into  purgatory,  perhaps 
into  perdition  ?  '  Cursed  be  he  who 
keepeth  back  his  sword  from  blood,' 
is,  1  have  heard  Crusaders  say,  the 
cry  of  many  an  infidel  Moslem  in 
the  field  of  war,  which  cry  is  taken 
from  the  Koran,  the  bible  of  their 
lying  prophet  ;  but  we  should  prove 
the  divinity  of  our  religion,  lady,  by 
a  nobler  cry,  Blessed,  blessed  be  he 
who  keepeth  back  his  sword  from 
blood  !  So  shall  we  anticipate  the 
time  of  which  God  speaks  by  the 
prophets,  when  men  '  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;' 
when  '  nations  shall  not  lift  up  a 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more.' '  Then 
followed  from  the  hermit's  lips  a 
string  of  Latin  quotations,  which 
were  perfectly  understood  by  Lady 
Isabella,  who  considered  them  quite 
pertinent  to  the  argument,  and  al- 
together conclusive  against  the 
nourishment  of  a  warlike  spirit  in 
religion,  unless,  she  said,  with  cau- 
tion, the  pope  and  the  prelates  or- 
dered otherwise ;  a  reservation  in 


which  the  hermit,  with  the  most 
profound  assent,  joined.  They  con- 
tinued to  converse  until  the  end  of 
the  lane  was  reached,  when  the 
voices  of  a  confused  and  angry  mul- 
titude were  heard  indistinctly. 
Every  mansion  and  hut,  Norman 
and  Saxon,  in  and  about  Lincoln, 
had  poured  out  their  inhabitants 
into  the  streets,  and  the  whole  mass 
of  the  population,  with  thousands 
of  strangers  who  had  been  attract- 
ed hither  by  the  festival,  were  press- 
ing up  to  the  minster,  after  the  ca- 
valcai  le.  Knights  were  spurring  up 
and  down  in  all  directions,  with 
looks  as  dark  and  threatening  as  if  a 
battle  were  commencing. 

1  Benedicite,  my  daughters  !'  said 
the  hermit,  '  I  must  leave  you  now. 
You  hear  and  see  the  signs  of  a 
stormy  day  for  the  Jews. 

Just  as  he  was  speaking,  exclam- 
ations were  heard  rapidly  and  loud- 
ly passing  from  one  to  another 
among  a  knot  of  peasants  hurrying 
toward  the  city  gate  : — '  The  Jews  ! 
—the  Jews  again  !  They  have  cru- 
cified another  child  ! — the  child  of 
a  brave  knight !— a  Christian  child  ! 
The  Jews! — the  Jews  ! — we  will  have 
them  all  out  of  Lincoln  in  another 
week  !  We  will  serve  them  as  the 
Yorkists  served  their  brethren !' 
The  females  took  up  the  cry:  — 
'  Their  proud  women  shall  no  more 
wear  gold  and  silver  borders  to  their 
mantles — no  more  pagan  shawls 
twisted  into  turbans  on  their  heads ! 
They  shall  no  more  curl  their  long 
black  hair  to  outvie  our  Christian 
ladies  !  The  sorceresses  !  we  will 
talk  to  them  shortly  V  '  The  mur- 
deresses !'  cried  the  men ;  '  they 
crucify  the  Christian  children — and 
we  will  burn  them  !  Come  on  ! — 
Come  on  !  They  shall  have  gowns 
of  pitched  canvass  to-morrow  !  They 
shall  walk  on  fire  without  their  broi- 
dered  morocco  slippers  !  We  will 
wear  their  diamunds  and  rubies 
ourselves,  when  we  dance  the  mor- 
ris over  their  ashes  !  Come  on  and 
see  the  martyr  !' 

'  Which  of  the  Jewesses  was  it 
who  crucified  the  boy  V  asked  a 
yeoman,  stopping  them  for  an  in- 
stant. 
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1  Which  of  them  ?'  cried  another 
person,  an  armourer,  who  was  going 
the  same  way,  '  Why,  the  richest  of 
them  !'  'The  proudest  of  them  !' 
said  his  wife,  who  was  behind.  '  The 
heiress  !—  the  beauty  !'  said  the  ar- 
mourer, *  who  never  showed  herself 
at  any  of  our  sports  !'  said  his  wife. 

'  It  cannot  be  the  merchant's 
daughter  !'  exclaimed  the  yeoman, 
and  the  peasants  echoed  the  words. 
'  The  same  !  the  same!'  answered  the 
armourer.  '  The  same  vaunted  crea- 
ture !'  said  his  wife;  'Judith,  the 
merchant's  daughter !' 

It  was  thus  that  the  name  of  the 
'Jew's  Daughter,'  was  first  public- 
ly connected  with  the  death  of  Sir 
Hugh  ;  and  the  Lady  Isabella,  and 
the  unhappy  Judith  herself,  were 
listeners  to  the  first  propagation  of 
the  clamour  against  her. 

'Touch  your  palfrey  smartly,' 
said  the  Lady  Isabella  to  Judith  ; 
'  ride  after  me  at  your  swiftest 
pace.'  She  waved  her  hand  to  the 
hermit,  returned  his  parting  saluta- 
tion, and  presently  was  advancing 
at  an  easy,  but  swift  gallop,  across 
the  lower  part  of  the  city,  followed 
at  an  equal  speed  by  the  terror- 
struck  Judith.  The  Lady  Isabella 
next  turned  sharply  to  the  right, 
and  ascended  the  hill  ;  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  steepest  part  she 
turned  off  to  the  left,  and  proceed- 
ed through  the  Jews  quarter.  No 
stoppage  occurred.  Judith  breath- 
ed freer  ;  but  what  was  her  surprise 
when  the  lady  approached  the  gate 
of  the  Hebrew  merchant's  court- 
yard, and  knocked  with  the  silver 
handle  of  her  whip.  Before  Judith 
was  by  her  side,  Caleb  had  thrown 
open  the  door,  and  the  lady  had 
ridden  forward  into  the  court,  whi- 
ther the  Jewess  instantly  followed 
her. 

!  My  father  !— my  father !  0  Je- 
hovah, I  see  him  again  !'  cried  Ju- 
dith, throwing  back  her  veil  with 
such  eagerness  that  she  tore  it  half 
its  length,  and  the  same  moment 
she  sprang  from  the  palfrey  into  the 
open  arms  of  Jocenus,  who  had  been 
employed  in  assisting  Caleb  and  the 
six  Jewish  labourers  to  pack,  upon 


six  sumpter  mules,  a  quantity  of 
his  most  valuable  merchandise  for 
removal. 

'  My  tender  child  !  My  Judith  1 
My  dove  !'  he  kept  on  repeating,  as 
he  removed  the  covering  entirely 
from  her  head  and  neck,  stroked 
her  hair,  and  kissed  her  with  exces- 
sive fondness.  The  meeting  was 
most  affecting.  Caleb  pretended  to 
be  very  closely  engaged  with  the 
girths  of  the  mules,  tightening  them 
with  great  assiduity,  but  as  he 
stooped,  he  struck  off  a  large  tear 
from  his  eye  with  the  inner  edge  of 
his  wrist,  and  when  he  again  stood 
upright,  a  groan  of  mingled  and 
strong  sensations  struggled  upwards 
from  his  honest  breast.  The  other 
inferior  persons  present,  who  could 
not  perhaps  have  understood  at  all 
the  finer  friendship  that  subsisted 
between  the  souls  of  the  father 
and  the  daughter,  yet  were  at  no 
loss  on  this  occasion  to  enter  into 
their  joy. 

'  My  father  I*  '  My  child !'  were 
for  some  time  the  only  words  the 
merchant  and  Judith  spoke.  She 
hung  on  his  neck,  and  her  tears 
dropped,  like  a  plentiful  dew,  on 
his  beard.  His  noble  Hebrew  coun- 
tenance was  presently  scrutinised 
with  the  inquiring  gaze  of  the  most 
anxious  affection.  She  saw  him 
pale,  as  if  rendered  so  by  severe 
suffering  of  body  and  mind,  which 
she  knew  had  been  the  case  ;  nor 
pale  only — his  cheeks  were  thinner, 
and  there  was  a  kind  of  portentous 
gravity  settled  on  his  features,  that 
was  not  removed  by  the  ecstatic  joy 
with  which  he  strained  her  to  his 
breast.  Judith  then  viewed  his 
dress — it  was  his  usual  office  dress — 
the  dark  stuff  tunic,  the  pouch,  and 
the  inkhorn — but  she  remembered 
that  when  he  went  to  the  palace  he 
had  not  these  articles  on,  therefore 
she  decided  that  he  must  have 
changed  since  his  return,  and  so 
she  was  not  able  by  means  of  his 
garb  to  guess  what  sort  of  treatment 
hehad  received  in  the  keep-dungeon, 
but  she  was  able  to  discern  how 
loosely  his  tunic  hung  about  his 
form,  and  how  much  he  had  lost  of 
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his  former  dignified  erectness  of 
carriage.  She  stepped  back  from 
him,  looked  at  him  from  head  to 
foot,  then  again  threw  her  head  on 
his  bosom,  and  abandoned  herself 
to  tears. 

'  What  hast  thou  endured,  0  my 
father,  since  I  was  last  happy  in  thy 
sight !'  she  passionately  exclaimed. 
'  I  can  see — I  can  see — how  thou  art 
changed  !' 

1  My  Judith  !  My  gazelle  !  My 
dove  :'  repeated  the  merchant,  ca- 
ressing her  with  a  thousand  sighs, 
as  he  encircled  her  slender  waist 
with  one  arm,  and  then,  in  his  turn 
gazed  at  her  with  a  melting  look  of 
scrutiny,  while  he  evaded  making  a 
reply  to  her  remark,  but  said,  '  Thou 
art  more  changed  than  I — sweet 
daughter !  Thou  art  feverish,  and 
more  light  of  figure  than  thou  wert 
— more  like  an  air-nymph,  Judith!' 
he  cried,  rather  awkwardly  trying 
to  assume  a  pleasantry  very  foreign 
to  his  heart.  '  But  I  should  call 
you  a  nun,  rather,  my  child — thou 
art  quite  a  nun  in  these  solemn 
crape  weeds.  When  did  my  daugh- 
ter part  with  the  faith  of  her  fa- 
thers, to  receive  that  of  their  bitter 
and  deadly  persecutors  ?'  His  tone 
was  deep,  and  went  to  the  heart  of 
Judith  ;  his  eye  was  abstracted 
and  fierce,  for  his  great  wrongs  were 
swelling  at  his  lofty  heart,  and  the 
religion  of  Jesus  had  never  yet 
taught  him  to  rise  above  natural  re- 
sentments. 

'Ah,  father  !'  murmured  his 
daughter,  as  she  interpreted  the 
meaning  of  his  terrible  glance,  '  you 
speak  rashly.  All  Nazarenes  are  not 
bitter  and  deadly.  I  owe  my  life 
to  the  Christian  lady  who  has  just 
led  me  back  to  my  house.' 

'  And  I,'  said  the  merchant  in- 
stantly, with  a  generous  impulse, 
turning  to  the  Lady  Isabella,  who 
had  delicately  affected  to  be  quite 
engaged  with  her  palfrey  during  the 
first  moments  of  the  reunion  of  the 
the  two  attached  Hebrews.  '  This 
lady  has  saved  me  from  death,  Ju- 
dith !' 

'You,  father! — you!'  cried  the 
Jewess.  '  Was  it  she  who  preserved 


you  ?'  her  eyes  swimming  with 
grateful  tenderness,  as  she  fell  at 
the  feet  of  the  Lady  Isabella.  'Then 
I  shall  never  thank  her  enough  ! 
Then  I  shall  love  her  as  long  as  I 
live  !' 

The  lady  stooped  and  embraced 
her,  speaking  affectionately,  then 
raised  her,  and  assured  her  of  her 
regard  and  friendship. 

Caleb  led  the  two  palfreys  to  the 
stables,  and  was  just  swinging  back 
the  door  when  another  individual 
entered  the  court. 

'  Leoni,  my  friend!'  exclaimed 
the  merchant,  grasping  the  hand  of 
the  jeweller,  who  returned  thepres- 
sure  with  great  warmth. 

'  By  our  law,  Jocenus,  to  see  you 
once  more  among  us,  is  a  pleasure  so 
great,  that — 

'Never  trouble  yourself  to  ex- 
press it,'  said  the  merchant  smiling. 
'  Yes,  friend  Leoni,  I  have  once 
more  got  out. of  the  lion's  den — once 
more  escaped  the  hands  of  the  Phil- 
istines. Here  I  am,  ready  to  serve 
myself,  my  child,  you,  and  my  bre- 
thren of  Israel,  as  time  and  need 
require.' 

'  Moses  our  lawgiver  grant,  Joce- 
nus, that  you  may  be  able  to  serve 
yourself,'  said  Leoni ;  '  if  you  can 
do  that,  you  will  effectually  serve 
the  Israelites  in  the  city,  and  your 
own  house  also.' 

'Why  seest  thou,  Leoni,'  said 
Jocenus,  '  these  six  heavily  laden 
mules — whither  thinkest  thou  I  was 
about  to  have  them  driven  ?' 

'To  my  storehouses,'  said  Leoni. 

*  Thou  hast  said  it.  Wilt  thou  give 
them  lodgment  V 

'  Not  only  my  storehouses,  but 
all  they  contain,  are  at  your  dispos- 
al,' said  Leoni  ;  '  happy  am  I,  if  I 
can  be  of  service  to  you  and  Judith, 
at  a  time  like  this.' 

'Away  with  them  then,'  said  Jo- 
cenus, turning  to  the  Jewish  labour- 
ers. '  Caleb  will  lead  the  way,  and 
each  of  you  may  conduct  a  mule. 
Avoid  the  frequented  streets.'  Leoni 
protfered  to  take  upon  himself  to 
direct  the  labourers  and  see  the 
goods  safely  disposed  of,  leaving 
Caleb  behind,  as  his  services  here 
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were  so  indispensable  at  present. 
Jocenus  accepted  the  offer  in  the 
same  frank  spirit  with  which  it  was 
made.  A  brief  and  kindly  greeting 
was  exchanged  between  Judith  and 
Leoni,  and  then  the  latter  left  the 
court,  at  the  head  of  the  little  train 
of  loaded  mules. 

'  I  miss  one  familiar  face  here, 
Leoni — I  mean  that  of  my  adopted 
son,  Gesta,' said  the  merchant,  as 
the  jeweller  was  turning  to  go  on 
his  friendly  mission. 

'  Ah,'  said  the  latter,  shaking  his 
head,  '  it  will  be  very  difficult  I  fear, 
to  get  him  out  of  the  clutches  of 
those  who  took  him  hence.' 

'  But  by  holy  father  Israel,  we 
will  try,  friend  Leoni !  we  will  try,' 
said  Jocenus  ;  and  then  the  gates 
closed  upon  the  young  jeweller,  the 
mules,  and  the  six  labourers. 

The  strong  mind  of  the  Lady  Isa- 
bella now  enabled  her,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  throw  off  her  catholic 
prejudices  against  the  Jews,  and 
she  readily  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Jocenus  to  dine  with  him  and  his 
daughter  before  going  back  to  the 
castle.  She  surveyed  the  house  with 
curiosity  and  admiration,  and  scarce- 
ly wondered  at  the  elevation  of  im- 
agination which  Judith  possessed, 
when  beholding  the  splendour  and 
taste  of  the  bower  in  which  she  had 
been  brought  up,  and  when  listen- 
ing to  the  fine  sentiments,  and 
oriental  eloquence  of  the  father  by 
whom  she  had  been  instructed.  Jo- 
cenus pressed  upon  her  acceptance 
a  diamond  chaplet,  of  immense 
worth,  and  she  was  prevailed  upon 
to  receive  it  from  him,  as  a  token 
of  his  gratitude  and  respect.  Judith 
also  made  the  Lady  Isabella  a  cost- 
ly present,  consisting  of  a  plume  of 
fine  pearls,  after  taking  which,  hav- 
ing dined,  she  departed. 

The  Jew  was  of  course  eager  to 
hear  from  his  daughter's  lips  all  that 
had  occurred  since  his  absence  ;  and 
she  was  equally  anxious  to  hear 
from  him  the  recital  of  his  imprison- 
ment and  release.  Jocenus  began 
by  informing  her  of  the  fears  he 
had  entertained  on  the  day  when  he 
was  in  the  Jews  Hall : — 


1 1  saw,'  said  he,  '  my  daughter, 
that  there  was  great  dissatisfaction 
among  the  Christians — their  hatred 
to  our  people  was  increasing  ;  and, 
because  they  were  not  allowed  to 
make  just  such  bargains  as  pleased 
them,  they  threatened  us  with  ex- 
termination. Prince  Edward  would 
have  compelled  me  to  accede  to  very 
unjust  arrangements,  but  he  found 
me  immovable,  and  in  spite  of  his 
royal  blood,  he  at  length  gave  way. 
Then  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  that  un- 
tamed animal,  with  a  fit  companion, 
rained  on  me  a  shower  of  hard 
words  ;  but  they  did  not  move  me 
— I  would  have  my  dues!  The  earl 
was  not  inclined  to  redeem  his  first 
securities,  he  wanted  more  money 
from  me,  and  then  intended,  as  I 
knew  beyond  a  doubt,  to  clear  him- 
self of  the  whole  debt,  by  throwing 
me  in  his  prison,  and  compelling  me 
there  to  sign  an  acquittance.' 

'  But,  dear  father,  perhaps  a  little 
concession  would  have  softened 
him.' 

'  No,  gentle  daughter,  concessions 
would  not  soften  the  earl  ;  they 
would  but  make  him  more  tyrannic- 
al and  cruel  :  firmness  is  the  best 
quality  of  a  Hebrew  when  dealing 
with  him.  I  know  the  Jews  in  gen- 
eral are  afraid  of  opposing  his  will 
in  the  least,  and  they  stoop  to  adopt 
servile  manners,  and  an  assumed 
humility  before  him — but  be  such 
cowardice  far  from  me  !  He  shook 
me  once,  Judith— and  only  once — 
that  was  when  he  threatened  you* 

lMel*  exclaimed  Judith,  obser- 
ving the  dark  expression  which  was 
upon  her  father's  face  ;  '  in  what  had 
I  offended  the  baron,  that  he  should 
threaten  me  (  Once  he  put  me  in 
peril  of  my  life,  why  does  he  seek 
to  do  so  twice  V 

1  My  child,'  said  the  merchant, 
'  you  are  guilty  of  four  crimes  :  you 
are  a  great  heiress — you  are  very 
beautiful — you  are  a  fine  minstrel — 
and  you  love  to  hide  yourself  in  the 
privacy  of  retirement,  like  all  the 
most  virtuous  of  women.' 

1  These  would  be  no  crimes,  if 
they  were  true,'  said  Judith,  mo- 
destly blushing,  while  she  felt  an 
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exquisite  pleasure  in  her  father's 
praises. 

'  The  worst  crimes  in  the  eyes  of 
Christians,'  said  Jocenus.  '  In  the 
first  place,  while  you  live,  they  can 
never  make  sure  of  possessing  my 
goods  securely,  even  though  they 
had  effectually  destroyed  me ;  in 
the  second  place,  such  men  as  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  fear  that  you  will 
give  yourself  to  some  Hebrew  hus- 
band (such  a  one  as  Leoni,  perhaps)' 
— Judith  looked  down  at  this  point- 
ed allusion — 'and  I  should  be  glad 
if  their  fears  were  realised.  They 
cannot  bear  that  such  grace  and 
brilliance,  as  your  person  shines 
with,  should  illume  the  hearts  and 
homes  of  the  despised  and  abhorred 
Jews.  The  prince  and  the  earl,  my 
daughter,  would  both  recommend 
themselves  to  your  courtesy  ;  and 
if  you  will  accept  neither,  or  if  you 
will  not  accept  both,  you  have  in 
one,  or  in  both,  great  animosity 
against  yourself.' 

1 1  will  die  by  the  worst  torture  ! 
— I  will  be  torn  limb  from  limb  !' 
said  Judith,  clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether, '  before  I  will  show  them  the 
least  courtesy,  beyond  that  of  a  pure 
pity  for  the  great  degradation  of 
their  minds  and  morals  !' 

'  Spoken  like  my  daughter  !'  said 
the  merchant;  'and  yet,  Judith, 
reflect  well ;  I  may  not  be  able  to 
guard  you  here  much  longer  ;  our 
enemies  are  strong — we  are  weak. 
What  will  become  of  you  should  the 
house  be  attacked  by  the  earl's  myr- 
midons ?  My  feeble  arm  would  lit- 
tle avail ;  Caleb  is  slow,  and  could 
contribute  little  to  our  defence  ;  the 
labourers  we  employ,  would  of  course 
not  be  able  to  resist,  perhaps,  fifty 
armed  soldiers.  What  then  would 
become  of  you  ?  Now  listen  ;  the 
prince,  who  is  heir  to  the  English 
crown,  showed  me,  before  I  went  to 
the  palace,  all  the  dangers  which 
were  surrounding  the  only  joy  of  my 
life,  my  Judith,  and  proposed  to  re- 
move her  secretly  to  a  bower,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Lincoln,  after 
he  should  have  adorned  it  with 
everything  most  charming  to  her 
senses — most  pleasing  to  her  taste  ; 


her  father  himself  was  to  superin- 
tend the  preparations  for  her  re- 
ception, although  they  were  to  be 
made  at  the  prince's  expense  ;  He- 
brew maidens,  as  many  as  you 
pleased,  were  to  attend  upon  you  ; 
you  were  to  engage  in  the  rites  of 
your  own  religion  as  often  as  you 
chose  ;  you  were  to  be  entirely  at 
your  own  disposal.  Yes,  those  were 
the  words  of  Prince  Edward  ; — en- 
tirely at  your  own  disposal — and  I 
was  to  visit  you  freely.  There  were 
a  great  many  public  examples,  said 
the  prince,  of  most  precise  ladies, 
living  in  great  repute  on  such  terms, 
with  rich  nobles — as  the  noted  Lady 
Maria,  of  Hereford,  for  instance, 
and  others — but  not  one  of  those 
should  be  encircled  with  so  much 
splendour,iand  treated  with  so  much 
liberality  and  kindness,  as  you 
should  be  ;  although,  says  his  high- 
ness, very  consistently,  you  would 
have  no  right  to  expect  such  treat- 
ment, all  Hebrew  women  bein^  the 
legitimate  property  of  Christian 
rulers.' 

Judith  had  been  leaning  on  her 
father's  breast,  on  a  seat  in  the  ar- 
bour of  her  garden,  but  now  she 
threw  herself  out  of  his  arms,  and 
stood  upright,  with  more  than  his 
own  spirit  and  dignity  flashing  from 
her  dark  eyes  : — 

'Is  it  my  father,'  said  she,  with 
panting  bosom,  '  who  outrages  my 
ears  with  proposals  so  detestable  ? 
Can  it  be  he,  who  thus  wounds 
me  %  He  used  to  be  very  jealous  for 
the  purity  of  the  daughter  of  Clari- 
bel.  Ah,  heaven!  where  shall  I  look 
now  for  a  friend  V  then  violently 
bursting  into  tears,  she  cried — '  I 
swear  by  the  king  of  the  univei'se, 
I  will  never  listen  to  the  prince  a 
moment  !  I  will  never  put  my  foot 
into  his  bower  unless  carried  thither 
by  force  !  and  rather  than  remain  an 
hour  in  it,  I  will  kill  myself  with  my 
own  hand  !' 

'  Rather  than  you  should,  my 
hand  should  kill  thee,'  said  Jocenus. 
'  I  spoke  with  assumed  calmness,  to 
try  thee.  I  am  now  satisfied  of  thy 
inward  strength.  I  have  presently 
another  proposal   to  make  to  thee 
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one  of  a  different  nature,  which  I 
hope  you  will  accept  in  a  different 
manner. ' 

1  Now  I  recognise  my  father  again! 
Now  his  heart  is  again  my  refuge 
and  my  stay  !'  said  Judith  :  '  and 
what  shall  I  fear,  while  such  a  fa- 
ther is  near  me  ?  He  will  protect 
me  as  long  as  he  can  !  and  when  he 
cannot  protect  me  no  longer,  he  shall 
take  the  knife  into  his  hand,  as  the 
Jews  in  York  castle  did,  and  I  will 
die  by  it,  as  their  women  died,  to 
escape  a  fate  infinitely  worse  than 
death  !' 

Jocenus,  presently  afterwards, 
described  to  his  shuddering  daugh- 
ter, the  indignities  he  had  received 
in  the  palace-court,  from  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln's  adherents.  He  had  sup- 
posed, after  the  stones,  which  had 
been  thrown  at  him  into  the  cellar, 
struck  him,  that  he  had  been  dying. 
He  experienced  the  sensations  of 
death  :  a  rushing  sound  in  his  ears 
— his  eyes  misty — his  limbs  power- 
less— and  his  breath  sinking.  When 
he  received  the  last  blow  he  was 
barely  conscious,  but  he  could,  he 
fancied,  feel  himself  instantaneous- 
ly expire,  pronouncing  the  name  of 
Judith.  He  then  went  on  with  the 
recital  of  his  sufferings,  as  follows 
in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
I  awakened  from  my  lethargy  in  a 
small,  dark  dungeon,  which  I  er- 
roneously supposed  to  be  situated 
in  one  part  of  the  palace.  I  was 
covered  with  bruises,  and  my  joints 
were  swollen  and  stiff  ;  a  heap  of 
dirty  straw  was  my  bed  ;  a  small 
round  hole  in  the  roof  admitted  a 
few  gleams  of  light,  and  this  was  my 
only  window. 

'  I  sought  water,  for  I  was  mad- 
dened with  thirst,  but  not  a  drop 
could  I  rind,  and  none  was  given  to 
me  until  some  hours  afterwards  ; 
however,  when  I  took  the  pitcher 
into  my  hands,  I  would  not  have  ex- 
changed its  contents  for  the  richest 
nectar  of  the  fabled  deities  !  a  long 
draught  I  took,  and  then  sinking 
back  upon  my  wretched  couch,  slept 
profoundly. 


1 1  awoke  hungry  and  full  of  care 
and  grief  ;  I  was  supplied  with  meat, 
bread,  and  beer  ;  after  eating  heart- 
ily of  which,  I  felt  much  recruited 
in  strength,  and  the  elasticity  of  my 
mind,  and  the  firmness  of  my  reso- 
lution returned.  I  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  my  cell  for 
a  short  time,  until  the  soreness  and 
aching  of  my  bruises  compelled  me 
to  rest  again.  I  endured  the  pain 
with  as  much  stoicism  as  I  could, 
until  the  few  sunbeams,  which  de- 
scended into  my  prison  through  the 
grated  opening  in  the  roof,  gradual- 
ly ceased.  The  darkness  with  which 
I  was  then  surrounded,  seemed  to 
increase  my  anguish,  thus  ren- 
dering me  less  capable  of  enduring 
it.  I  became  dreadfully  impatient 
as  the  hours  wore  away,  and  pictur- 
ed to  myself  the  worst  horrors.  I 
saw  in  imagination  the  earl  tearing 
my  child  from  her  home — his  fol- 
lowers plundering  her  and  myself 
of  our  well-won  possessions — de- 
stroying her  favourite  statues,  the 
trees  of  her  garden,  the  rich  orna- 
ments of  her  beloved  home,  burning 
her  books,  and  manuscripts,  her 
costly  and  plentiful  wardrobe,  de- 
priving her  of  everything  she  loved 
and  valued.  I  saw  her  persecuted 
in  the  castle,  calling  in  vain  upon 
her  father  for  relief,  and  perishing 
in  desperation. 

1  These  frightful  images  remained 
with  me  the  whole  of  that  night, 
tormenting  me,  and  lashing  me  in- 
to the  most  fierce  passions.  The 
darkness  at  length  became  peopled 
with  the  dismal  phantasms  of  my 
brain.  I  saw  shapes  flit  past  ;  I 
heard  voices  cry  to  me ;  sometimes 
there  was  Claribel,  my  wife,  implor- 
ing me  to  fly  to  the  aid  of  her 
daughter ;  sometimes  there  was  Ju- 
dith herself.  It  was  in  vain  I  shut 
my  eyes,  and  pressed  my  hands  on 
them,  to  exclude  the  visions.  I  was 
feverish — excited — and  nothing  but 
a  supply  of  light  and  air  could  re- 
lieve me. 

•  To  catch  the  first  breath  of  air, 
the  first  ray  of  light,  which  would 
come  into  my  dungeon  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  groped  my  way  to  the  top  of 
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some  stone  stops,  which  I  had  ob- 
served the  day  before,  and  sat  un- 
der the  ceiling,  leaning  against  the 
wall,  with  my  face  turned  to  the 
iron  grating.  I  had  not  been  long 
in  this  situation,  when  some  heavy 
fastenings  were  undone  in  the  room 
above,  a  door  creaked  loudly  on  its 
hinges,  and  a  bright  beam  of  day- 
light fell  on  my  uplifted  face  and 
illumined  part  of  my  dungeon;  at 
the  same  time  a  current  of  air  de- 
scended fresh  and  pleasant. 

'  I  then  listened  to  the  footsteps 
of  a  person  who  entered  above,  hop- 
ing they  would  be  directed  to  the 
trapdoor,  and  that  I  should  present- 
ly learn  how  long  I  was  to  be  detain- 
ed in  this  gloomy  confinement.  I 
was  upon  the  rack  of  expectation 
and  suspense.  I  called  aloud — but 
it  was  evident  to  me  that  I  had  not 
made  myself  heard  ;  and  presently 
the  footsteps  passed  away.  Then  I 
remembered  how  many  of  my  He- 
brew brethren  had  perished  in  the 
prisons  of  barons  and  priests  ;  and 
especially  called  to  mind  the  suffer- 
ings of  your  mother's  brother,  Ju- 
dith under  the  lord  of  Stamford. 
My  only  hopes  were  fastened  on  the 
Bishop — I  could  not  think  he  would 
allow  me  to  die  in  his  palace  with- 
out a  fair  and  public  hearing,  even 
if  the  worst  crimes  had  been  imput- 
ed to  me. 

'  Several  blasts  of  clarions,  near 
and  remote,  reached  my  ear  ;  then 
a  number  of  stones  rolled  along  the 
floor  over  my  head  ;  and  shortly  af- 
ter, a  lumbering  bombard  was  dis- 
charged just  outside  my  dungeon, 
shaking  the  foundations  with  its 
tremendous  roar. 

'  Surely,  thought  I,  still  more 
alarmed,  this  is  not  the  palace  ; 
these  clarion  tones  proceed  from 
sentinels  stationed  at  regular  dis- 
tances on  the  walls,  and  now  going 
off  from  their  night  watch  ;  that 
bombard,  too  belonged  to  the  for- 
tress. I  listened  again,  hoping  to 
hear  the  matin  chaunt  from  the 
chapel  of  the  palace,  but  not  the 
most  distant  strain  could  I  distin- 
guish. It  was  impossible  for  me 
to  believe  that  the  morning   mass 


could  be  performed  in  the  palace, 
and  I  not  hear  at  least  some  echoes 
of  the  service,  for  I  was  sure  that 
my  cell  was  not  very  remote  from 
the  principal  parts  of  the  fabric  I 
was  in,  and  I  recollected  that  the 
mingled  chorus  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments, with  which  the  bishop's 
chapel  every  morning  resounded,  I 
had  often  heard  at  the  distance  of 
some  streets  from  the  building. 

'  All  doubts  were  removed,  or  ra- 
ther converted  into  certainty,  when 
I  heard  an  old  revelling  song  of  Nor- 
mandy sang  at  the  door  in  rough 
and  loud  martial  tones,  the  burden 
being  taken  up  by  corresponding 
voices.  I  felt  assured  that  these 
soldiers  were  not  part  of  the  regular 
guard  of  the  palace,  as  the  latter  I 
knew  were  enjoined,  on  pain  of  pen- 
ance, to  refrain  from  singing  such 
songs,  on  their  stations,  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  episcopal  residence. 
Where  then  was  J  ?  Had  I  been 
conveyed  to  the  castle  ?  If  so,  it 
must  have  been  by  the  orders  of  the 
prior ;  and,  in  having  been  thus 
delivered,  by  the  most  subtle  of  my 
enemies,  to  the  most  violent,  what 
evil  treatment  might  I  not  have 
reason  to  expect ! 

1 1  could  see  nothing  beyond  the 
opening  over  my  head,  on  account 
of  the  great  thickness  of  the  ceiling 
in  which  the  grating  was  set.  In 
my  desperation  I  seized  one  of  the 
bars  with  my  right  hand,  and  en- 
deavoured, with  all  the  strength  I 
had,  to  shake  it  from  its  holds,  but 
it  resisted  all  my  efforts.  I  then 
went  down  the  steps,  and  threw  my- 
self groaning  on  my  straw. 

'  A  bolt  was  drawn  back  in  one  of 
the  darkest  corners  of  the  dungeon 
and  a  low  door  pushed  inward.  I 
arose  directly,  and  with  as  much 
ease  and  firmness  as  I  could  com- 
mand, faced  the  prior,  who  entered 
in  his  dark  weeds.  He  was  pleased 
to  ask  me,  with  much  show  of  cour- 
tesy, and  in  a  very  smooth  tone, 
how  I  felt  myself  after  the  severe 
injuries  I  had  received — if  I  was 
willing  to  accept  of  superior  accom- 
modations— and,  in  particular,  whe- 
ther I  was  inclined  to  make  amicable 
terms  for  my  release. 
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'  My  first  impulse,  at  all  risk,  was 
to  demand  his  absence,  for  his  hy- 
pocrisy was  even  less  endurable  than 
his  malevolence  ;  and  whatever  he 
should  say,  would,  I  felt  certain, 
only  be  with  the  ultimate  view  of 
working  my  ruin,  and  advancing  the 
interests  of  his  ambition.  But  I  did 
not  wholly  speak  my  mind — I  check- 
ed myself  for  thy  sake,  Judith— re- 
questing to  be  informed  if  it  was  to 
him  I  was  indebted  for  my  confine- 
ment. He  said,  in  reply,  that  it 
was  to  him,  but  I  should  not  forget 
that  in  sending  me  hither  he  had 
saved  my  life.  Prior,  said  I,  I  know 
that  you  are  not  anxious  for  my  pre- 
servation, unless  for  your  own  bene- 
fit, tell  me  therefore  what  you  expect 
from  me. 

'  He  directed  me  to  follow  him, 
which,  after  a  little  deliberation,  I 
did.  We  passed  through  many 
vaults  and  passes,  some  lit  with 
iron  lamps,  hung  under  arches,  or 
from  roof,  others  by  chinks  in  the 
walls,  or  by  openings  in  the  ceilings. 

It  was  a  dismal  way,  my  daughter 
— thou  couldst  hardly  picture  to  thy 
fancy  such  places  as  I  went  through 
— bare,  moist,  abounding  in  reptiles, 
the  air  corrupted  by  want  of  mo- 
tion, like  water  that  has  long  been 
stagnant.  1  sickened  as  I  respired 
it,  though  the  prior,  who  looked 
like  the  very  genius  of  those  dark 
realms,  seemed  not  at  all  affected.' 

'  Alas,  father  !'  exclaimed  Judith, 
'  were  you  not  afraid  to  venture 
alone  in  such  places  with  a  man  like 
the  prior  V 

'  No,  child,  though  I  had  no  wea- 
pon, I  was  not  afraid.  Every  bone 
in  my  frame  hardened  into  iron — 
every  limb  grew  so  strong  as  I 
thought  of  thee,  that  had  he  been  a 
gianthe  would  scarce  have  overcome 
me.' 

'  But  father,'  said  Judith,  again, 
shrinking  to  his  breast,  '  others 
might  have  assisted  him  to  injure 
you.' 

1  We  will  not  trouble  ourselves, 
Judith,  with  imagining  all  that 
might  have  happened.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  I  live,  and  am  with  thee, 
after  having  dared  much,  as  you 
shall  hear : 


'The  prior,  when  we  had  gone 
some  way  under  ground,  took  a 
rusty  hand-lamp  from  a  niche  in  a 
vault,  and  lighted  me  up  a  great 
number  of  steps  ;  at  the  top,  he  ap- 
plied a  key  to  a  door,  and  admitted 
me  into  a  little  chamber  adjoining 
the  guard-chamber  of  the  keep.  I 
had  been  led  from  a  small  tower,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  fortress,  to  the 
great  tower  on  the  south,  by  means 
of  a  subterranean  communication. 
I  prepared  to  see  the  earl,  whose 
state  rooms  where  situated  near  this 
room,  and  anticipating  as  nearly  as 
I  could  the  designs  of  my  enemies 
who  now  had  me  in  their  power, 
arranged  my  course  of  action. 

1  The  prior  pointed  out  a  chair  on 
which  I  sat  down,  then  said  to  me 
these  words,  as  nearly  as  I  can  re- 
collect : — 'I  told  you  lately,  mer- 
chant, that  I  was  your  mortal  foe, 
but  you  have  it  now  in  your  power 
to  make  me  your  firm  friend.  Before 
I  point  out  to  you  the  means,  hear 
a  candid  statement  of  the  causes 
which  have  made  me  hostile  to  you. 
You  have  whispered  abroad  that  I 
have  wronged  the  Lord  de  Gant,  by 
making  use  of  the  wealth  his  lady 
left,  to  purchase  influence  in  high 
quarters,  and  to  obtain  preferment.' 

'  If  so,  said  I,  why,  prior,  have 
you  not  publicly  impugned  me.  It 
is  death  to  any  Jew,  by  English  cus- 
tom, who  attempts  to  injure  a  Chris- 
tian by  word  or  deed.  As  I  am  a 
son  of  Abraham,  I  will  bear  the 
event  of  an  open  judgment,  nor  be- 
lieve myself  wronged  even  if  my 
condemnation  ensue.  Bring  me  in- 
to the  hall  of  justice  before  the 
bishop,  the  legate,  the  prince,  and 
the  high  officers — charge  me  with 
defaming  you  before  them — bring 
your  witnesses  ; — I  will  bring  no 
witnesses,  but  will  there  abide  my 
sentence,  alone,  unfriended.  I  will 
only  speak  my  defence  ;  and  who, 
reverend  prior  will  give  heed  to  a 
miserable  Israelite  like  me  ?  I  will 
only  state  simply  what  I  have  sus- 
pected, and  what  I  know  ;  and  you 
cannot  fear  any  ill  consequences  to 
yourself  from  such  a  statement. 

'  He  looked   darkly  on  me  as  he 
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said  '  And  may  I  ask,  Jew,  what  it 
is  you  suspect — what  it  is  you  know 
— regarding  the  money  of  the 
Gants  V 

*  I  answered  certainly.  My  com- 
mon sense  informs  me  the  confessor 
did  not  take  with  him  to  Palestine 
all  the  coins  which  I  gave  in  ex- 
change for  the  Lady  Helen's  move- 
ables and  ornaments.  He  must 
have  left  them  behind,  and  why  not 
in  your  charge,  as  the  young  heir  of 
Lord  Hugh  was  entrusted  to  you  ? 
I  say,  also,  that  I  suspect  the  con- 
fessor never  reached  Palestine. 

' '  Soh — you  suspect  me  of  having 
employed  some  one  to  kill  him — do 
you  V  said  the  prior,  coming  nearer 
to  me,  and  bending  on  me  his  eyes, 
that  glittered  from  beneath  his 
cowl,  like  a  serpent's.  '  And  whom 
think  you,  most  discerning  Jew,  I 
appointed  to  perform  that  office — 
one  of  your  own  people  ? — ha.' ' 

'  0,  my  dear  father,  he  wanted  to 
try  you,  to  see  if  Gesta  had  betray- 
ed him  to  you.  But  how  did  you 
bear  that  question  V 

'  My  daughter,  I  was,  of  course, 
unaware  at  the  time,  that  he  allud- 
ed to  Gesta,  therefore  I  answered 
very  composedly — That  I  feared 
there  were  Jews  bad  enough  for  any 
ill  office  as  there  were  Christians, 
but  I  had  no  reason  to  surmise  that 
any  of  the  former  had  had  anything 
to  do  with  an  act  so  foul.  He  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  pondering 
deeply,  then  said  with  a  sneer, 
1  and  this  is  the  amount  of  the  ar- 
guments you  would  use  in  your  de- 
fence V 

'  Not  the  full  amounts,  I  answer- 
ed. I  would  call  upon  you  to  ex- 
plain where  you  had  obtained  the 
ready  money  which  you  have  of  late 
years  spent  so  secretly,  yet  so  lavish- 
ly, if  you  had  not  had  it  from  the 
coffers  of  the  Gants  ? 

' '  Soh  !'  ejaculated  the  prior,  and 
turned  pale  as  stone.  '  You  are  bold, 
merchant.  Do  you  consider  where 
you  are  V 

'  Yes,  I  answered ;  and  I  know, 
also,  that  you  have  purposed  to  share 
with  the  earl  in  the  plunder  of  my 
effects,  and  that  you  are  looking 


out  for  the  most  politic  way  by 
which  to  remove  me  and  my  daugh- 
ter. 

'The  prior  smiled,  as  if  he  would 
have  said,  and  I  have  found  that 
way.  I  said,  further,  you  durst  not 
kill  me,  for  I  have  friends,  powerful 
ones,  would  render  that  step  unsafe 
for  you,  perhaps.  Some  are  now 
distant,  but  the  news  of  my  death 
would  presently  bring  them  upon 
you,  as  you  know. 

1  '  N —  you  are  mistaken, '  said  he  ; 
'  you  have  no  friends  who  can  do  you 
any  service.  You  are  dangerous  to 
me — more  dangerous  than  all  your 
friends.  I  shall  risk  their  animosity.' 

'  Do  so,  said  I,  without  seeming 
in  the  least  disturbed.  But  why 
have  you  brought  me  hither  !  The 
dagger  or  poison  would  nave  speed- 
ily made  an  end  of  me  in  the  dun- 
geon I  have  left — or  you  might  have 
kept  me  without  food— a  few  days 
of  lingering  agony,  and  my  lips 
would  have  been  closed  for  ever. 

'  '  I  know  that,'  said  the  prior, 
'and  I  should  have  made  use  of  one 
of  those  means,  but  that  I  was  will- 
ing to  save  you,  if  possible.  And 
this  brings  me  back  to  the  point  at 
which  we  started  ;  you  may  pur- 
chase your  release,  and  the  safety 
of  one  half  of  your  possessions,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  other  half.  If 
you  will  give  up  one  half  to  the  earl, 
myself,  and  the  legate,  you  shall  be 
set  free.' 

'  To  be  once  more  at  home — once 
more  at  liberty  to  guard  my  daugh- 
ter— was  such  a  paramount  good, 
that  I  would  have  been  very  willing 
to  give  up  even  half  my  wealth,  if  I 
could  have  been  sure  that  upon  do- 
ing so  1  should  have  been  released, 
and  suffered  to  proceed  with  my 
commerce  in  peace.  But  upon  mak- 
ing inquiries  of  the  prior,  I  learnt, 
that  even  if  I  paid  a  ransom  so  enor- 
mous, I  should  be  bound  to  comply 
with  many  galling  conditions  before 
I  should  be  permitte  I  to  leave  the 
castle  ;  and  having  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  prior  had  deeper 
designs  than  I  was  sensible  of  hid 
under  this  proposition,  I  refuse  1  to 
listen  to  any  such  terms.     He  then 
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said,  that  a  terrible  crime  was  about 
to  be  laid  to  my  charge,  that  my 
daughter  was  involved  in  it,  and 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
either  of  us  could  escape  from  the 
fatal  consequences,  without  his  im- 
mediate and  secret  aid.  What  the 
crime  was  he  would  not  say.' 

'I  know,'  said  Judith.  '0,  my 
father— Jehovah,  shield  us  !' 

'Softly; — you  shall  not  tell  me, 
dear  child,  until  I  have  finished,  and 
then  the  means  of  escaping  the  doom 
threatened  shall  be  discussed  be- 
tween us,  calmly  and  wisely.  Be 
mistress  of  yourself,  daughter.  Yield 
not  to  fears.  Courage  and  fortitude 
as  I  have  always  taught  you,  are  the 
next  blessing  to  quiet  and  security.' 

1  The  prior  proceeded — '  I  have 
promised  certain  parties  a  very 
large  sum  of  money,  which  I  must 
by  some  means  procure  within  a 
month.  If  I  do  not  obtain  it,  I  shall 
lose  advantages  which  I  have  been 
seeking  thirty  years.  But  that  is 
a  loss  I  cannot — will  not — bear  ! 
You,  merchant,  can  give  me  the 
amount — for  you  are  immensely 
rich.  Supply  me  with  it — and  swear 
by  all  you  believe,  to  be  secret — and 
I  will  plan  your  escape  from  Lincoln 
and  undertake  to  have  you  safely 
conveyed  to  the  sea-side,  whence 
you  may  make  your  way  to  the 
foreign  lands  from  which  you  came.' 

'And  my  daughter  V  I  said,  in- 
quiringly. 

' '  She  shall  be  with  with  you,'  he 
answered,  '  and  by  the  relics  of  St. 
Edward,  merchant,  the  earl  shall 
have  no  notice  of  your  flight,  nor 
any  other  person  !' 

'  But  what  is  the  sum  !'   I  asked. 

1  He  drew  from  under  his  gown  a 
folded  parchment,  and  laying  it  be- 
f  re  me,  pointed  out  one  corner. 
Two  thousand  zechins  to  the  legate, 
said  I,  that  is  a  sum  indeed  !' 

' '  Great  as  it  is,'  said  he,  '  it  must 
be  doubled  to  supply  my  present 
need.  Look  here,  merchant,  at  this 
second  parchment,'  and  he  drew 
another  from  the  folds  of  that  I  had 
just  seen  ;  'here you  see  is  the  same 
sum  set  down,  and  the  date,  June 
30th,  when  it  is  to  be  paid  to  an 


Italian  prelate,  resident  in  England 
at  the  same  time  with  the  other  two 
thousand  zechins.' 

'  I  saw  it  was  so  ;  without  doubt 
he  was  pledged,  by  these  parch- 
ments, to  raise  the  sums  he  said. 
Then,  said  I,  reverend  prior,  you 
are  going  to  be  an  abbot,  and  one 
of  a  rich  see  V 

1 '  I  am,'  he  answered  ;  and  I  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  bought  the 
dignity  from  those  persons  whose 
names  were  on  the  parchments,  and 
that  he  was  to  be  installed  by  illegal 
practises.' 

'  He  rode  by  the  legate,  father, 
to-day,  as  abbot  of  Crowland,'  said 
Judith. 

'  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  it, 
daughter.  Yet  that  is  a  distin- 
guished abbey,  and  a  very  wealthy 
one,  that  he  has  obtained — and  by 
what  means  I  have  told  you.  This 
is  the  way  the  Christians  elevate 
themselves.' 

'  Not  all,  dear  father,'  said  Ju- 
dith. '  Bishop  Grosteste  is  honest- 
minded  I  have  heard  you  say ;  and 
often  have  you  remarked  that  if 
ever  man  deserved  distinctionit  was 
tie.' 

'  I  say  so  still,  my  child.  But  dost 
thou  mark,  his  very  goodness  makes 
him  detested  by  his  corrupt  bre- 
thren. The  pope,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  have  excom- 
municated him,  and  lie  is  imprison- 
ed in  his  own  palace.  Nothing  but 
oppression,  unruly  passions,  and 
blood-thirstiness,  thrive  in  our  day. 
Well,  the  prior  offered,  for  four 
thousand  zechins,  to  have  us  both 
conducted  in  safety  to  a  sea-port.  I 
asked  a  few  hours  for  reflection,  and 
was  led  to  a  gloomy  chamber,  where 
an  inferior  dinner  was  spread  for 
me.  The  prior  left  me  here  alone, 
drawing  the  bolt  of  the  door  outside. 
And  now  I  could  not  tell  how  to 
decide  best,  being  placed  between 
miserable  alternatives.  I  saw  no 
way  of  procuring  freedom  but  by 
ransom.  Yet  so  vast  a  sum  as  four 
thousand  zechins,  it  was  terrible  to 
think  of  parting  with  thus  !  And 
to  leave  England,  where  I  was  so 
delightfully  settled,  and  where  my 
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basket  and  my  store  were  so  blessed, 
was  distracting !  yet,  to  remain 
in  safety,  seemed  almost  impossible. 
If  I  refused  to  give  the  prior  the 
money,  might  he  not  rend  every- 
thing I  had  from  me?  and  if  I  de- 
termined to  stay  in  England,  might 
he  not  bring  me  and  my  precious 
child  to  torture  and  to  death?  Again, 
if  I  complied  with  his  wishes,  what 
security  had  I,  beyond  his  bare 
word  (upon  which  I  had  no  great 
reliance),  that  he  would  indeed  se- 
cure our  safety  as  far  as  the  sea- 
side ?  It  occurred  to  me  that  the 
prince  might  seize  you  upon  the 
way,  with  the  prior's  connivance,  as 
we  should  have  no  guard  about  us 
but  the  prior's  hirelings.  I  should, 
perhaps,  be  put  on  board  forcibly, 
and  be  separated  from  the  delight 
of  my  heart  for  ever.  If,  however, 
I  rejected  every  proposal  of  the 
prior,  there  was  still  the  earl,  whose 
brutal  ferocity  would  not  spare  me, 
but  who,  very  likely,  would  subject 
me  to  insults  and  bodily  pains  such 
as  I  could  not  endure  to  think  of. 

1  When  the  prior  came  again,  I 
sought  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
crime  which  he  had  said  was  about 
to  be  imputed  to  me  and  my  daugh- 
ter. He  would  not  satisfy  me  on 
this  point,  but  to  prove  that  what 
he  had  said  was  no  fabrication, 
showed  me  a  written  authority  from 
the  legate  of  the  pope,  to  take  pri- 
soner, in  his  holiness'  name,  myself 
and  Judith.' 

'  Is  it  so,  indeed,  father  !'  said 
Judith,  the  colour  fading  from  her 
lips  and  cheek.  '  Are  we  the  special 
objects  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
high  personages  of  the  church  ?  This 
agrees  with  what  I  have  heard  in  the 
streets,  when  riding  with  Lady  Isa- 
bella. 0  Jehovah  !  can  an  accusa- 
tion so  dreadful  be  spread  against 
us,  under  the  authority  of  such  per- 
sonages, and  we  escape  death  and 
infamy  ?  No — I  dare  not  hope  it  ! 
Father,  the  people  say  /  crucified 
Sir  Hugh,  and  it  is  openly  said  he 
perished  here.' 

1  My  daughter,  I  was  prepared 
for  something  dreadful— but  this  is 
more  dreadful  than  I  know  how  to 


bear.  Crucify  the  child  you  loved 
so  much  !  Lord  Hugh  cannot  be- 
lieve it  !' 

'  Yet,  father,  he  came  once  before 
the  boy  was  missing,  but  has  never 
visited  our  house  since  then,  al- 
though he  had  professed  to  be  very 
anxious  for  your  safety. ' 

Jocenus  felt  this  most  acutely, 
and  exclaimed,  '  He  then  is  delud- 
ed ! — deceived  ! — and  on  such  a 
point  !  This  is  the  height  of  mis- 
fortune !  I  heard  that  he  was  ar- 
rived, and  built  much  on  his  friend- 
ship. Let  it  pass.  So  expectations 
deceive  us  ;  and  we  find,  by  sad  ex- 
perience, that  there  is  no  trust  to 
be  placed  in  man.  Grieve  not,  dear 
child  ! — let  it  pass.  The  present 
time  demands  your  energies.  You 
must  not  droop.  Let  me  kiss  the 
tear  from  thine  eye — thou  fairer 
image  of  myself  !  Be  bold  now, 
Judith.' 

'  Father.  I  could  not  have  thought 
Lord  Hugh  would  ever  have  believ- 
ed me  guilty  of  his  son's  death  ! — 
that  he  who  had  known  us  so  long, 
and  once  so  intimately,  would  have 
listened  a  moment  to  such  a  report 
— would  have  judged  me  capable  of 
cruelty  so  monstrous  !' 

1  I  should  have  thought  not,  in- 
deed— but  let  it  pass — let  it  pass.  I 
almost  regret  I  did  not  take  the 
chances  of  the  prior's  offer.' 

1  You  refused  to  give  him  tho 
zechins,  then,  father?' 

'  Yes,  I  did,  and  was  then  told  I 
had  sealed  the  fate  of  my  house — 
which  seems  likely  to  be  true.  I  was 
cast  into  a  dungeon,  of  the  most 
noisome  description ,  under  th  e  keep  ; 
I  was  ill-treated  there  night  and 
day,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  my 
life.' 

1  How  was  that,  father  ?'  said  Ju- 
dith, rising  with  the  merchant,  and 
walking  forwards. 

'  The  last  evening  which  I  spent 
in  confinement  in  the  castle,  I  was 
led  to  expect  would  be  the  last  of 
my  existence,  At  midnight  the  prior 
told  me  1  was  to  die,  by  the  earl's 
order.  In  this  juncture  came  the 
Lady  Isabella,  having  obtained  a  key 
of  my  cell  from  the  countess,  and 
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giving  me  a  black  serge  cloak,  in 
which  I  enveloped  myself,  led  me 
out  to  the  inner  court  of  the  fortress, 
whence  I  found  no  difficulty  in  es- 
caping.' 

'  Blessings  upon  her  for  that  good 
deed  !'  exclaimed  Judith. 

'  Our  debt  of  gratitude  to  her  is 
great  indeed  !'  said  the  merchant. 
1  And  now,  Judith,  how  was  it  that 
you  met  with  her,  and  contrived 
to  inspire  her  with  esteem  for  you  V 

Judith,  commencing  from  the 
hour  when  her  father  and  herself 
had  parted,  described  the  anxiety, 
the  distress  of  mind,  which  had  led 
her  to  venture  upon  going  to  the 
castle,  and  her  adventures  there  : — 

'  When  the  Lady  Isabella  return- 
ed to  me,'  she  continued,  '  as  I  was 
singing  to  two  ladies,  her  relatives, 
she  begged  me,  in  a  whisper,  to  be 
easy  in  mind,  for  my  father,  the 
merchant,  would  soon  be  released 
through  the  intervention  of  the 
countess.  Little  did  I  think  he  was 
already  free  !  I  slept  that  night  in 
a  closet  adjoining  the  chamber  of 
my  new-found,  noble  friend,  who,  as 
I  was  taking  off  the  moorish  dis- 
guise I  had  worn,  entered,  and  put 
to  me  a  number  of  questions  con- 
cerning Sir  Hugh.  I  answered  free- 
ly, and,  as  the  event  proved,  satis- 
factorily. She  came  in  to  me  again 
early  in  the  morning,  told  me  Sir 
Hugh  was  dead,  and  that  he  was  to 
be  interred  in  the  minster  on  that 
day.  Bitterly  did  I  deplore  his  loss  ! 
I  could  hardly  have  lamented  him 
more  had  he  been  the  nearest  of  kin 
to  me  on  the  earth.  Lady  Isabella 
must  have  seen  my  grief  was  sincere 
and  that  I  had  not  anticipated  hear- 
ing of  the  event.  I  suppose  it  was 
to  try  me  still  further  that  she  re- 
frained from  making  me  acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  said  the  boy  died. 

'  'Have  you  any  objection  to 
change  your  moorish  dress  for  one 
that  has  been  worn  by  a  Christian 
lady  ?'  said  the  Lady  Isabella  to  me, 
displaying  the  mourning  robe  and 
veil  in  which  I  returned  hither.  She 
then  inquired  if  I  could  ride  on 
horseback  ;  and,  being  satisfied  that 


I  had  had  some  practice  in  that  art, 
explained  to  me  that  I  might  see 
Sir  Hugh's  bier,  if  I  would  take  off 
the  dye  which  was  upon  my  face, 
apparel  myself  in  the  articles  which 
she  presented  to  me,  mount  on  her 
palfrey,  and  go  with  her  in  the  ca- 
valcade to  the  priory  of  Icanno.  I 
did  so — and  saw  my  little  favourite 
in  the  profound  sleep  of  death.  He 
looked  not  as  if  he  had  suffered  any 
violent  pangs.  Every  feature  was 
smiling,  and  expressive  of  a  heaven- 
ly tranquillity  !  I  think  lady  Isa- 
bella had  brought  me  in  sight  of  the 
body  to  see  what  effect  it  produced 
on  me,  and  was  convinced  by  my 
manner  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
alleged  crucifixion,  for  when  she 
asked  me  if  I  had  seen  anything  ex- 
traordinary on  his  hands  and  feet, 
I  was  of  course  not  in  the  least  dis- 
turbed, but  took  little  notice  of  the 
words,  especially  as  they  were  care- 
lessly pronounced.' 

'  And  the  people  of  Lincoln  gen- 
erally have  seized  the  idea  that  you 
have  crucified  Sir  Hugh  ?'  said  the 
merchant,  as  he  walked  beside  his 
daughter  further  down  the  garden. 
'  Then  I  must  lose  no  time  in  settl- 
ing you,  my  child,  in  some  place  of 
safety,  where  one  who  loves  you,  I 
think,  almost  as  well  as  your  father 
loves  you,  will  guard  you  better  than 
I  can.  I  cannot,  in  this  emergency, 
introduce  the  subject  as  smoothly 
as  I  could  wish.  Judith  must  make 
allowances.'  He  stopped,  and  spoke 
a  single  word  with  expression  : — 
'  Leoni  !' 

Judith  knew  his  meaning,  and  at 
such  a  time  shrank  from  giving  a 
denial  to  his  wishes. 

'  My  daughter,  feel  for  me  !'  said 
he.  '  To  press  upon  you  an  alliance 
with  him  is  revolting  to  my  pride — 
distressing  to  my  feelings  !  Yet  I 
should  not  fulfil  my  duty  to  you  as 
a  parent  if  I  refrained  now  from  do- 
ing so.  The  friendship  which  exists 
between  him  and  myself  must  alone 
considerably  recommend  him  to  my 
daughter,  for  it  would  be  a  grief  to 
her  if  her  husband  were  not  dear  to 
her  father.' 

'  You  say  what  I  feel  to  be  true,' 
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said  Judith.  '  It  would  be  a  grief 
to  me,  indeed,  if  the  two  nearest  and 
most  beloved  relatives  I  possessed 
were  not  friendly  with  each  other 
— the  greater  their  amity,  the  high- 
er would  be  my  bliss.  Anil  Leoni  is 
recommended  to  me  when  my  fa- 
ther speaks  for  him  with  such  ear- 
nestness.' 

1  Nay,  Judith,'  said  the  merchant, 
interrupting  her,  '  that  is  enough. 
You  will  gratify  your  father's  heart 
by  giving  your  hand  to  Leoni  im- 
mediately— our  present  dangers  de- 
mand the  concession  from  you.  Now 
do  not  damp  me.  He  will  remove  you 
at  once  to  another  country,  whither 
I  will  follow  when  Gesta  is  free,  and 
6ettle  myself  with  you.  Then  weshall 
only  think  of  this  troubled  time  as 
of  a  trial  passed,  the  remembrance 
of  which  will  heighten  future  happi- 
ness. ' 

'Father — more  beloved  in  this 
season  of  alarm  and  grief  than  ever 
before — dearest  fattier,  hear  me 
with  your  utmost  kin<lness  !  I  never 
should  love  Leoni !  I  know  not  why, 
except  that  he  is,  perhaps,  too  gay, 
too  confident,  to  suit  my  disposition. 
1  respect  him,  value  him,  but  cannot 
love  him  ; — I  have  told  him  so,  for 
he  has  made  me  the  oiler  of  his 
affections  while  you  were  away.' 

1  You  refused  him.  then?' 

'  Unequivocally,  father.  Ah,  how 
gloomy  you  turn  !  You  are  hurt  to 
hear  it. ' 

The  merchant,  grasping  his  beard 
in  his  hand,  took  a  few  steps  for- 
ward, in  a  retired  path,  exclaiming, 
*  Now,  holy  father  Israel,  we  are 
wrecked  indeed  !' 

Judith  stood  still,  sighing,  her 
eyes  fearful  and  melancholy.  A 
tame  Asiatic  bird  iiew  upon  her 
head  ;  she  raised  her  hand  and  took 
it  to  her  breast,  and  pressed  her  lips 
on  its  warm  plumage  ;  then  a  pea- 
cock, spreading  all  its  rich  tail- 
feathers  to  the  sun,  strutted,  with  a 
stately  step,  to  her  knee,  she  strok- 
ed it  gently  and  burst  into  tears  : — 
'What  would  become  of  you,'  she 
cried,  '  had  I  deserted  you  '(  Who 
would  feed  you,  and  cherish  you 
then  ?'  The  white  greyhound,  which 


had  once  been  the  favourite  of  young 
Sir  Hugh, next  came  near,  frolicking 
in  the  grass,  wagging  its  tail,  and 
looking  up  in  the  face  of  its  master 
with  barks  of  joy. 

Judith  stepped  close  to  the  mer- 
chant, took  hold  of  his  hand,  and 
threw  one  arm  around  his  neck.  He 
looked  at  her  in  silence,  then  said — 
1  Will  you  not  suffer  Leoni  to  place 
you  in  a  state  of  security,  while  yet 
you  have  an  opportunity  for  flight  ? 
For  my  sake,  Judith,  if  you  will  not 
for  your  own,  yield  to  my  wishes  ! — 
Come  !  You  will  pity  my  anguish 
on  your  behalf — you  will  do  as  I  re- 
quest. Though  you  have  refused 
my  friend — the  slightest  hint  will 
bring  him  back  to  your  feet.  You 
will  not  repent  hereafter — having 
being  persuaded  by  me.  You  will 
be  as  Rachel  and  as  Sarah — women 
beloved  of  their  husbands,  and  fa- 
voured of  God.  What  should  I  feel 
if  thou  wert  torn  from  me  to  a 
prison  ? — Thou,  who  hast  been  the 
harmony  of  my  life  ! — the  sole 
spring  of  my  happiness  ! — the  light 
of  my  home  —  for  twenty-four 
years.  You  have  it  in  your  power 
to  save  me  from  such  fearful  anguish 
— and  shall  I  plead  to  you  in  vain  ? 
Hearken  to  me,  my  daughter  :  by 
to-morrow  afternoon  you  may  be 
far  off  ; — the  prince,  the  earl,  the 
prior,  and  the  officers  may  seek  you 
in  vain.  But  how  can  I  preserve 
you  here  V 

'  You  are  in  danger,  father,  as 
well  as  I.  Thehands  of  the  wicked 
are  against  you — how  will  you  be 
preserved  here?' 

'Think  not  of  that,  Judith — I 
must  tarry  for  Gesta's  release,  and 
until  my  merchandise  is  placed  in 
security,  after  that  I  will  come  to 
thee.' 

'  If  you  must  remain,  suffer  me 
to  remain  also — I  may  be  of  service 
to  him — I  was  of  service  to  you. 
Indeed  I  cannot  flee  and  leave  you 
both  in  peril,  alone.  We  three  have 
dwelt  together  in  happiness,  let  us 
not  forsake  one  another  in  misery. 
At  a  distance  from  you  I  should 
sutler  a  thousand  deaths  ;  besides, 
not  even  to  save  my  life,  dare  I 
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•wrong  Leoni  by  entering  into  mar- 
riage with  him.' 

'  How  wrong  him,  daughter  V 

1 1  should  merely  submit  to  it  as  a 
painful  necessity.' 

'  You  allow  it  to  be  a  necessity, 
then  V 

'  Father — father, you  distract  me! 
Yet  I  am  confident  you  approve  my 
resolution,  which  is  fixed  and  unal- 
terable. To  make  a  mere  conveni- 
ence of  an  honourable  man,  is  base 
indeed  !  and  I  cannot  sully  my  lips, 
and  stain  my  soul,  by  giving  utter- 
ance to  vows  to  which  my  heart  re- 
fuses assent. ' 

They  returned  to  the  house,  and 
sat  on  the  terrace,  both  sntfering 
great  pain  of  mind  ;  the  hound  laid 
his  head  on  Judith's  knees,  and 
sought  to  attract  her  attention,  but 
she  was  too  unhappy  to  notice  the 
fondling  animal.  Her  eye  was 
directed  down  the  elegant  garden, 
but  discerned  nothing  ;  the  wind, 
to  which  she  had  so  often  listened 
with  profound  delight,  made  its  ac- 
customed harmonies  in  the  trees, 
but  she  heard  them  not ;  the  sky 
above  her  was  beautifully  shaded 
with  twilight  hues,  the  faint  outline 
of  the  waning  moon  being  just  dis- 
tinguishable upon  it,  but  it  did  not 
charm  her  heart.  Her  spirit  was 
burdened,  and  nature  could  afford 
her  no  relief.  The  merchant  fas- 
tened his  gaze  on  the  funereal 
monument  which  he  had  erected  to 
his  wife  : — '  Soon,'  said  he,  '  that 
marble  may  be  levelled  by  those 
who  hate  us.'  He  looked  through 
the  portico  which  was  before  the 
house,  and  at  the  porch  he  dwelt 
upon  the  Hebrew  mottoes  inscribed 
here  and  there.  '  A  few  weeks, 
and  other  steps,'  he  again  said, 
'may  tread  rudely  here;  a  few 
weeks,  and  the  hand  of  the  spoiler 
may  tear  down  all  that  I  have  raised 
up.  But  I  can  bear  anything  except 
the  loss  of  Judith  !  Let  me  know 
she  is  safe,  and  at  liberty,  and  I 
fear  nothing — will  grieve  for  no- 
thing !  The  increase  of  my  house 
may  depart — my  goods  may  be 
taken  away  —yet  if  my  only  child  is 
left  to  me,  pure,  I  heed  not.' 


1 1  know  it  is  my  father's  exceed- 
ing love  for  me  which  has  led  him 
to  feel  so  extremely  my  rejection  of 
Leoni,'  said  Judith,  '  and  sad  as  is 
the  necessity  which  compels  me  to 
wound  him.  But  my  father  should 
not  fear  for  me  too  much.  Does  he 
forget  the  Lord  God,  who  threw  the 
Egyptians  into  the  deeps,  as  a  stone 
into  the  mighty  waters  ?  Is  the  ear 
of  Jehovah  heavy,  that  he  cannot 
hear  ?  Is  His  arm  shortened  that 
He  cannot  save  V 

1  My  hope  fails,  my  heart  sinks, 
Judith.  I  know  the  Jehovah  of  our 
fathers  can  help,  and  cast  down — 
but  it  seems  He  is  casting  us  down, 
and  not  helping  us.' 

'Truly  it  seems  so  !  Yet  hither- 
to we  have  been  hedged  in  with 
blessings  on  every  side  ;  hitherto, 
our  incomings  and  outgoings  have 
been  favoured,  and  our  substance 
has  been  increased.  If  our  God  hath 
given,  let  Him  also  take  away.  All 
we  have  is  His,  let  Him  do  as  seem- 
eth  Him  good.' 

'  But  our  lives,  my  child  !' — 

'  Are  also  His,  father  ;  and 
though  we  suffer,  let  us  not  charge 
Him  foolishly.  I  will  stay  with  you 
until  violence  separates  us,  and 
we  will  strengthen  and  assist  each 
other.' 

Jocenus  would  have  persuaded 
her  to  go  to  Newark  or  Boston,  and 
conceal  herself  there  until  the  pre- 
sent panic  had  subsided  ;  but  she 
firmly  resisted  all  his  arguments, 
and  determined  to  remain  with  him 
happen  what  might. 

He  then  applied  himself  vigorous- 
ly to  make  preparations  for  resist- 
ing an  attack  on  the  house  in  case 
one  should  be  made,  and  consulted 
with  Leoni  and  Caleb  as  to  the  best 
means  of  securing  his  daughter, 
while  she  passed  up  and  down  the 
house  aiding  his  arrangements. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
Quietly  the  night  passed,  but  no 
person  had  slept  in  the  merchant's 
house ;  Leoni  had  been  busy  there 
until  an  advanced  hour,  assisting 
Jocenus  and  his  servants  to  clear 
the  store-houses  of  all  but  the  least 
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valuable  property,  to  hide  in  places 
contrived  for  the  purpose,  his  jewels, 
Jewish  bills  of  exchange,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  Flemish,  Ita- 
lian, and  British  money  ;  and  last- 
ly, to  remove  to  a  set  of  rooms,  un- 
derground, a  few  articles  of  furni- 
ture, for  the  use  of  Jocenus  and  his 
daughter,  who  intended  to  seclude 
themselves  in  this  part  of  their  re- 
sidence, hoping  thereby  to  escape 
detection,  if  a  search  should  be 
made  for  them. 

It  was  just  daylight  when  Judith 
with  Belaset,  first  descended  after 
her  father  and  Leoni,  to  this  re- 
treat. She  sighed  deeply  as  the 
pure  and  joyful  beams  of  sunrise 
retreated  from  her  view,  and  linger- 
ed an  instant  in  the  hall,  on  the 
ground  floor,  before  entering  the 
dark  opening  which  was  before  her. 
In  the  centre  of  the  hall  stood  a  re- 
presentation, in  alabaster,  of  the 
ark  of  the  early  Jewish  fathers, 
with  its  mysterious  symbols,  the 
cherubim  above,  and  inscribed  with 
Hebrew  texts  ;  it  was  placed  there 
apparently  for  ornament,  but  really 
to  cover  the  entrance  to  these  apart- 
ments in  which  the  merchant  and 
his  daughter  were  about  to  conceal 
themselves.  A  small  door,  which 
the  most  curious  eye  could  not  de- 
tect, and  the  secret  fastenings  of 
which  were  only  known  to  the  mer- 
chant, was  at  the  back  of  the  ark  ; 
the  steps  within  were  in  good  con- 
dition, and  at  the  bottom,  a  wall 
seemed  to  stop  the  way,  but  this 
wall  contained  a  second  door,  which 
no  stranger  to  the  place  could  pos- 
sibly have  discovered.  As  soon  as 
Judith  had  passed  through  this,  her 
spirits,  in  some  measure,  revived. 
She  had  been  accustomed  to  think 
of  this  part  only  as  containing  se- 
cure cellars  for  her  father's  super- 
fluous riches,  but  she  now  perceived 
that  it  was  likely  to  afford  herself 
and  the  merchant,  an  asylum,  both 
convenient  and  secure. 

'I  was  not  aware,  father,'  said 
she,  '  that  you  had  built  a  wall  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs.' 

'  It  was  done  but  lately,  daugh- 
ter,' he  rejoined.     A  broad  passage 


presented  itself :  tne  merchant  held 
up  the  silver  lamp  he  carried  to  the 
stone  walls — '  There  is  little  damp 
here,  you  see,  my  child — all  is  in 
sound  repair.  I  think,  and  hope, 
your  health  will  not  suffer  much 
from  the  change.' 

'Oh  no — not  at  all,  father,'  said 
Judith,  with  renewed  cheerfulness. 
'  But  how  is  the  admission  of 
healthy  air  contrived  V  she  inquir- 
ed. '  I  am  not  sensible  of  any  close- 
ness— I  can  breathe  as  freely  here 
as  above.' 

'  You  shall  be  led  into  all  the  se- 
crets of  this  quarter  hereafter,'  re- 
plied Jocenus,  ushering  her  into  a 
room  that  had  been  hastily  hung 
with  tapestry,  and  covered  with 
rushes  and  eastern  matting.  A 
ruddy  wood  fire  was  burning  on  the 
hearth,  and  a  lamp  stand  stood  at 
the  opposite  end,  supporting  an 
antique  gilded  lamp,  lighted,  and 
scenting  the  apartment  with  its  de- 
lightful fragrance.  Jocenus  drew 
toward  the  hearth  a  couch,  heaped 
with  soft  silken  cushions. 

1  Draw  near,  my  child — sit  down 
and  be  thankful  with  me  for  this 
place  of  temporary  refuge,'  said  he. 

He  arranged  with  tender  kind- 
ness the  cushions  in  the  middle  for 
her  seat,  and  rested  beside  her, 
while  Leoni  took  a  chair  opposite. 
The  three  conversed  together  con- 
cerning Gesta,  during  breakfast, 
and  after  the  meal  was  over,  Ju- 
dith, who  had  scarcely  eaten  any 
thing,  retired  to  a  room  in  which 
Belaset  was  arranging  her  toilet, 
and  threw  herself  in  a  recumbent 
position  under  the  canopy  of  her 
bed.  The  servant  was  going  out, 
when,  endeavouring  to  hide  her 
emotion,  she  said,  '  My  lady,  do 
you  not  think  Keturah  has  been  put 
into  one  of  the  horrid  prisons  of  the 
castle  ?' 

'  I  have  no  reason  to  think  so,' 
replied  Judith.  '  I  trust,  Belaset, 
to  the  good  lady  who  restored  me 
to  my  home,  and  saved  my  father 
from  death,  she  promised  that  dur- 
ing this  day  Keturah  should  be  sent 
hither  safely.' 

'Thank  you,  my   dear  mistress, 
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my  mind  will  be  easier  now  ;  I  have 
been  very  much  troubled  for  her — 
we  have  been  as  sisters  in  your  ser- 
vice. ' 

1  Before  nightfall  she  will  join 
you  again,  I  make  no  doubt,'  said 
Judith,  and  Belaset  left  the  room. 
*  These  girls  have  loved  each  other,' 
Judith  reflected  ;  '  the  bond  which 
unites  them  seems  slight,  yet  it  is 
wound  around  their  hearts,  and  one 
cannot  divide  it  without  greatly  in- 
juring happiness.  Who  that  is  so 
wise  would  contemn  the  affections 
of  the  lowly,  which,  without  osten- 
tation, assuming  nothing,  are  yet 
the  very  heart-strings  of  society — 
the  hallowed  incense  which  every- 
where perfumes  it.' 

Her  thoughts  then  reverted  to  the 
two  beings  whose  love  for  her  had 
been  so  unvarying  through  the 
whole  of  her  life  : — 

•_My  father !  Gesta !'  she  ex- 
claimed ;  '  what  am  I  without  them. 
Jehovah,  hear  thou  the  singing  of 
the  prisoner  !  Give  peace  and 
health  once  more  to  the  bruised 
spirit !  Restore  to  his  friends  the 
unhappy  Gesta— my  more  than 
brother. ' 

She  checked  herself  in  her  fervent 
petition,  looking  upwards  with 
swimming  eyes,  "then  repeated  sol- 
emnly the  words.  ' '  Be  still,  and 
know  that  I  am  God  !'  Yes,'  she 
murmured—'  be  still  my  trembling 
heart !  Oh,  my  soul,  be  still !  Why 
all  this  tremor  in  my  frame  ? — why 
all  this  agitation  ?  The  earthquake, 
though  terrible,  is  soon  over— the 
storm,  though  violent,  is  soon  past. 
Do  the  fierce  winter  winds  blow  al- 
ways ?  Doth  the  sea  always  rage 
tempestuously  ?  Death  is  but  a 
brief  pain,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
blessed  endures  after  death,  and 
without  end.  To  contemplate  per- 
petually the  face  of  Deity  in  the 
seventh  heaven,  may  not  be  my  lot, 
yet,  let  me  but  reach  up  to  the  low- 
est region  of  Paradise,  and  I  shall 
sorrow  no  more,  but  enjoy  peace 
and  holiness  eternally.  Surpassing 
felicity  !  Let  me  fix  my  eye  stead- 
fastly on  it,  and  receive  from  the 
prospect,    strength    wherewith    to 


bear  the  sufferings  I  may  shortly  be 
called  on  to  endure.' 

She  now  reviewed,  with  elevated 
firmness,  the  circumstances  that 
were  arrayed  against  her.  The 
features  of  the  age  gave  her  nothing 
to  hope  if  she  should  be  taken  pri- 
soner ;  all  parties — she  had  heard 
enough  to  be  convinced — contemned 
and  hated  the  Hebrews  ;  all  would 
combine  to  condemn  her,  she  being 
a  Jewess  ;  and,  though  there  might 
be  no  more  than  a  bare  suspicion, 
that  she  had  perpetrated  the  shock- 
ing deed,  yet,  that  bare  suspicion 
would  be  fatal  to  her.  Christians, 
even  the  most  chivalrous,  gentle, 
and  devout,  would,  sho  justly 
thought,  be  steeled  against  her  by 
the  force  of  prejudice,  acting  with 
natural  feelings  ;  those  enslaved  by 
credulous  fears  would  be  eager  for 
her  death,  dreading  lest  their  own 
children  should  be  drawn  by  magic 
into  her  house,  and  share  Sir  Hugh's 
fate ;  the  ignorant  and  coarse  would 
take  pleasure  in  the  pangs  to  which 
she  might  be  subjected,  as  wild 
beasts  take  pleasure  in  tearing  their 
prey  ;  and  the  cunning  and  mali- 
cious, who  had  designs  to  serve, 
would  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  on 
probabilities  in  favour  of  her  inno- 
cence. 

Wearied  in  body  and  mind  she 
fell  into  a  gentle  slumber,  from 
which  she  was  awakened  by  a  soft 
voice  at  the  door  of  her  chamber. 
It  was  Keturah,  who  had  just  re- 
turned, and  was  the  bearer  of  two 
letters.  Judith  arose  immediately 
and  admitted  her,  saying  — 

'  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  see 
you  back.  You  have  risked  much 
for  my  sake,  Keturah,  and  I  shall 
not  forget  your  kindness.' 

'  0  my  dear  mistress,'  exclaimed 
the  girl,  '  that  Lady  Isabella  is  so 
good  a  Christian,  it  is  a  pity  she  is 
not  a  Jewess  !  But  I  had  a  taste  of 
danger  after  you  rode  away  from 
the  castle,  and  there  was  such  an 
ado  there.  The  earl  found  out  that 
the  merchant  had  escaped  from  his 
keep,  and  so  stormed,  and  threaten- 
ed the  countess,  that  she  was  taken 
dangerously  ill,  and  died  about  twc 
hours  ago.' 
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'Poor  lady  !'  cried  Judith.  '  Did 
you  learn  who  was  with  her  V 

'The  Lady  Isabella,  only;  for 
the  countess  would  have  no  one  else 
in  her  room  ;  but  just  before  she 
died,  her  barbarian  of  a  husband 
burst  the  door  open,  and  railed  on 
the  Lady  Isabella  for  having  assisted 
the  flight  of  a  cur  of  a  Jew,  as  he 
called  my  master.' 

'  Ah  !'  cried  Judith  ;  '  I  fear  that 
good  lady  has  brought  trouble  on 
herself  by  aiding  us.' 

'I  fear  she  has,  ray  dear  mistress,' 
said  Keturah.  '  Yet  she  begged  me 
to  assure  you,  that'  she  was  very 
happy  in  having  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  perform  an  act  of  common 
duty,  that  had  proved  serviceable  to 
you  and  Jocenus.' 

'The  simplicity  and  humility 
with  which  she  confers  benefits  so 
important,'  said  Judith,  '  heightens 
in  my  mind  the  value  of  them. 
Deeply  do  I  honour  her  !  But  you 
said  you  had  been  endangered  ; 
surely  the  earl  did  not  tind  out  that 
you  resideil  with  me  V 

'  Not  exactly,  I  believe,  my  lady  ; 
but  he  sent  lor  me  to  be  questioned 
and  examined,  before  the  prior  of 
Icanno.  Instead,  however,  of  going 
to  him,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way 
hither.  The  Lady  Isabella  bade  me 
not  tarry  an  instant  ionger,  lest,  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  earl,  I 
should  lose  my  life  — and  I  was  not 
slow  in  obeying  her  injunction;  she 
herself  conducted  me  to  the  hill- 
top, outside  the  castle,  walking  in 
front  of  me  as  though  I  had  been 
her  minstrel.  But  what  a  change  !' 
she  exclaimed,  looking  around,  '  to 
think  you,  my  lady,  should  have 
come  to  these  rat-resorts  ,to  live ! 
— and  yet  they  are  comfortable 
enough.' 

'  The  letters  you  have,'— said  Ju- 
dith— '  who  are  they  from  ?' 

'This,' replied  Keturah,  present- 
ing one  to  her  mistress,  '  is  from  the 
Lady  Isabella— and  this,'  here  she 
put  a  second  into  her  hand,  with  an 
air  of  curiosity,  '  was  given  to  me 
at  the  gate  of  our  court  above,  by  a 
mendicant  friar.' 

Judith    hastily    cut    the  strings 


which  bound  the  letters,  and  re- 
moved the  large  seals  to  which  they 
were  attached.  The  seal  of  the 
stranger's  letter  surprised  her  ;  she 
examined  it  by  lamplight. 

'  My  eyes  deceive  me,'  said  she, 
1  or  this  seal  bears  the  arms  and  de- 
vice of  the  Gants.  Look  here, 
Keturah,  the  portcullis-bars,  the 
sleeping:  leopard,  and  the  motto, 
'  Who  will  rouse  me  up." 

'  Indeed  it  is  Lord  Hugh's  seal,' 
said  Keturah,  also  looking  at  it  with 
surprise  ;  '  perhaps,  my  lady,  the 
letter  is  from  him.' 

'  From  him  ! — very  unlikely  in- 
deed,' said  Judith,  with  a  heighten- 
ed colour,  opening  it.  Her  eye 
was  quickly  directed  to  the  name  of 
the  writer,  on  seeing  which  she  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  of  pleasure 
and  surprise— '  It  is  from  Gesta!' 
then,  looking  over  the  open  page 
with  eagerness,  her  looks  changed, 
she  dropped  the  letter  on  her  toilet, 
raised  her  silver-fringed  handker- 
chief to  her  face,  and  stood  for  some 
time  motionless.  Keturah  at  once 
understood  the  sad  purport  of  the 
epistle,  and  forbore  to  disturb  her 
mistress  until  an  agonizing  burst  of 
tears  from  Judith,  prevented  her 
quick  feelings  from  further  restraint. 

'  Ah,  lady — dearest  mistress — 
Gesta  is  going  to  die ! — is  not  that 
the  intelligence  which  you  have  re- 
ceived !'  she  cried. 

'Gesta  by  this  time  is  dead  !'  said 
Judith.  'Go  and  tell  my  father 
and  Leoni  this — tell  them  all  cares 
for  Gesta  are  now  useless— he  is  at 
rest.' 

'  0  Elias  !  my  poor  young  mas- 
ter !  He  never  was  happy  in  this 
life,  and  here  is  a  melancholy  end- 
ing for  him  !  0  Elias  !  This  news 
will  be  grief  for  Caleb  ;  be  will  ne- 
ver cease  to  grieve  for  him.' 

'  Peace,  Keturah.  Do  as  I  wish 
you.  Go  directly  to  my  father  and 
speak  the  tidings  as  calmly  as  you 
can.' 

When  Keturah  was  gone  from 
the  room,  Judith  gave  a  loose  to 
her  grief,  which  was  violent,  her 
sensibility  being  of  the  most  warm 
nature,  now  keenly  alive  to  suffer- 
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iner,  as  formerly  it  had  been  to  joy. 
A  series  of  shocks  lately  had  alter- 
ed her  feelings  to  a  mournful  tem- 
perature ;  all  that  was  sorrowful 
impressed  her  peculiarly  ;  and  her 
6ense  of  the  awful,  and  the  eternal, 
rose  almost  to  sublimity. 

She  sat  down,  and  carefully  per- 
rused  again  the  letter  of  him  who 
ha1 1  once  been  considered  her  cousin, 
stopping  sometimes  to  wipe  the 
blinding  tears  from  her  eyes,  some- 
times to  re-peruse  his  sentences, 
the  profound  passion,  and  intense 
humility  of  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, affected  her  more 
strongly  than  any  thing  had  ever 
affected  her  before.  An  enclosure 
had  dropped  to  the  floor  when  she 
first  opened  the  letter,  which  she 
now  held  in  her  hand  : — 

'  You  will  remember  giving  me 
the  three  flowers,  enclose! — I  have 
worn  them  ever  since  next  my  heart, 
with  a  lock  of  your  hair,  and  bad 
intended  that  they  should  remain 
there  until  the  hands  that  prepared 
me  for  my  grave,  removed  them 
thence.  But  as  I  am  now  about  to 
suffer  a  violent  death  under  a  savage 
executioner,  I  fear  lest  these  relics 
should  be  profaned,  and  therefore 
return  them  to  you,  from  whom  1 
took  them.  The  home  in  which  my 
life  has  been  spent,  I  shall  never 
see  again.  I  have  received  notice 
to  prepare,  in  one  hour,  for  execu- 
tion on  a  private  scaffold,  raised  in 
the  little  square  that  stands  in  the 
centre  of  my  prison  ;  there  1  shall 
bid  farewell  to  every  racking 
jealousy — every  torturing  doubt — 
every  presumptuous  hope — every 
alarm — every  remorse — every  de- 
spair. Farewell  sister  !  The  meanest 
and  most  worthless  of  beings  ven- 
tures to  take  his  everlasting  leave 
of  you,  addressing  you  by  this 
endeared  title.  You  have  been  my 
playmate  in  childhood — my  fellow- 
scholar  in  youth — my  revered  moni- 
tress  in  more  advanced  years  :  you 
have  been  more  than  all  this  to  me 
— but  my  words  fail  when  I  would 
have  them  most  eloquent.  1  have 
no  language  to  express  how  much  I 
owe   to  you — how  dear  you  have 


been  to  my  wretched,  guilty  heart. 
Remember  me  when  I  am  gone.  I 
ask  no  grief  for  my  fate—  only  re- 
member me.  The  tears  I  let  fall 
blot  the  words — ' 

Judith  broke  off  an  instant  ;  co- 
vered with  a  tremulous  hand  the 
withered  flowers  and  the  lock  of 
hair,  and  pressed  them  to  her  bo- 
som, with  the  open  letter,  which 
was  now  damp  with  her  own  tears, 
that  had  fallen  on  the  very  stains 
which  Gesta's  had  made.  Presently 
resuming  her  persual  she  read  these 
lines  : — 

1  There  have  been  times  in  the 
last  Ave  years  when  I  would  have 
given  worlds  to  weep — but  the  re- 
lief was  then  denied  me.  Now  my 
eyes  are  fountains  of  tears.  Oh,  to 
see  you  once  more — but  once  !  To 
hear  you  forgive  me  the  gloom  I 
have  carried  about  in  your  presence 
so  long — the  boldness  of  my  affec- 
tions in  fastening  themselves  so  en- 
tirely to  you — and  every  other  er- 
ror you  have  perceived  in  me.  Par- 
don me  all,  Judith  !  I  shall  die  in 
the  consolatory  belief  in  your  for- 
giveness and  friendship.' 

She  was  so  engrossed  with  the  let- 
ter that  she  did  not  hear  the  mer- 
chant's foot  in  the  chamber,  and  he 
stood  behind  her  unobserved,  read- 
ing the  writing  on  which  she  was 
engaged  : — 

'  Leoni  has  made  exertions  for  my 
release — I  thank  him  with  unmea- 
sured gratitude,  although  they  have 
proved  in  vain.  I  should  wish  to 
hear  if  Jocenus  is  free — but  no 
tidings  of  those  whom  I  love  and 
honour,  can  reach  me  more.  I  hear 
the  hammer  of  the  gaol-carpenter 
nailing  up  the  gallows.  The  bell 
gives  me  warning  that  a  quarter  of 
my  last  hour  has  gone.  I  have  been 
attended  by  a  priest  during  the  two 
past  hours,  whose  instructions  I 
have  not  altogether  slighted,  and  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  writing 
materials  with  which  to  prepare 
this  letter,  which  he  will  convey  to 
you.  I  have  one  request  to  make, 
if  you  will  fulfil  it,  the  unfortunate 
woman,  Myrza,  whom  I  must  think 
of  as  my  mother,  is  quite  destitute 
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of  the  means  of  life  ;  she  has  pur- 
sued her  magical  arts  without  sor- 
didness— a  fact  to  which,  every  per- 
son who  has  resorted  to  her  can,  1 
believe,  bear  witness  ;  she  has  en- 
dured, and  is  still  enduring,  the 
utmost  miseries  of  a  state  of  want, 
and  is  oppressed  with  a  wasting 
disorder  ; — give  her  for  me  twenty- 
five  gold  marks — ' 

'Make  it  a  hundred — my  child — 
make  it  a  hundred  !'  said  the  mer- 
chant, taking  the  letter  from  Ju- 
dith's hand.  She  started  at  the 
sound  of  her  father's  voice  ;  but  he 
read  on :  — 

•  I  have  seen  the  prior,  Judith,  it 
was  he  who  informed  me  of  my 
doom.  We  had  a  long  and  solemn 
conversation  together,  and  I  chal- 
lenged him  to  answer  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  affair  of  the  confessor 
before  the  bar  of  the  Eternal  Judge, 
since  in  this  world  he  had  met  with 
no  retribution.  He  told  me  that 
all  might  have  been  well  for  the 
merchant — very  well — and  perhaps 
for  myself,  if  Jocenus  had  accepted 
some  offer  he  had  made  him.' 

'Yes,  I  am  afraid,'  said  the  mer- 
chant, distressed,  '  that  I  did  wrong 
in  refusing  the  prior — yet  to  think 
so  would  frenzy  me  !  To  think  that 
to  save  my  money  I  had  cast  away 
the  life  of  this  foster-son  of  mine — 
this  youth  so  long  my  helper  in 
business — my  good  companion  ;  and 
had  lost  an  opportunity  by  which 
Judith  might  have  been  secured, 
and  by  which  my  Hebrew  brethren 
in  Lincoln  might  have  been  redeem- 
ed from  their  present  jeopardy — 
would  be  an  unendurable  convic- 
tion !'  and  he  strode  over  the  room, 
with  a  wild  look  of  self-reproach. 

'Father,  do  not  heighten  your 
present  distress  by  casting  unneces- 
sary and  undeserved  blame  on  your- 
self !  It  was  not  from  avarice  you 
refused  the  money,  but,  because 
you  felt  doubtful  of  the  prior's  word 
— you  thought  he  would  not  fulfil 
the  terms  he  proposed — so  I  under- 
stood you.' 

'  Right,  dear  daughter  !'  exclaim- 
ed the  merchant,  '  it  was  so.  You 
speak    to    me    comfortably.      Yet 


events  like  this,  happening  just  nowr 
seem  to  accuse  me.  Gesta  might 
have  been  saved  had  I  acceded  to  the 
prior's  wish,  I  shall  never  cease  to 
think  so  ;  and,  Holy  father  Israel, 
what  a  reflection  for  me  !  Perhaps  I 
have  no  right  to  blame  myself — 
perhaps  I  have.  I  am  unhappy  at 
having  withheld  the  money,  how- 
ever, and  shall  always  regret  having 
done  so.' 

The  father  and  daughter  continu- 
ed their  melancholy  conversation, 
and  Judith  reposed  entire  confidence 
in  him.  Agreeably  to  the  resolution 
she  had  formed  in  his  absence,  she 
opened  to  him  the  regard  she  had 
cherished  for  Lord  Hugh,  ever  since 
the  latter  had  interfered  for  her  with 
the  earl.  Jocenus  did  not  deride  or 
blamethe  romanceof  hersentiments, 
but  entered  into  them  with  the 
gentleness  of  a  man  of  feeling  look- 
ing back  to  the  days  of  his  own  first 
love,  which  had  been,  he  said,  the 
sweetest  of  his  life.  Neither  did  he 
think  her  wanting  in  candour  and 
openness  of  disposition,  because  she 
had  kept  those  sentiments  hid  from 
him  so  long,  but  considered,  an 
affection  so  purely  ideal,  as  this  she 
revealed  to  him,  must  have  been 
sensitive,  shrinking,  and  retired,  in 
the  highest  degree. 

Never  did  Judith  more  love  and 
revere  her  parent  than  now,  when, 
disdaining  the  high  pedestal  of  le- 
gitimate parental  assumption,  which 
is  so  often  set  up  in  the  stead  of  real 
paternal  dignity,  he  encouraged  her 
to  unfold  to  his  ear,  the  tale  of  her 
heart.  She  could  have  been  a  mar- 
tyr for  him,  and  her  fervid  mind 
could  stop  short  of  no  sacrifice  which 
was  in  her  power,  that  might  restore 
to  him  the  least  portion  of  his  de- 
parted tranquillity.  She  offered  to 
enter  into  marriage  with  Leoni,  at 
whatever  hour  the  merchant  chose 
to  appoint ;  offered  to  depart  with 
the  former  from  her  beloved  bower, 
and  from  her  father ;  and  to  make 
herself  resigned,  if  not  happy. 
When  Jocenus  refuse  1,  she  returned 
upon  him  his  own  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  union,  and  yielded  her 
generous  suit  only    when    he  had 
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given  her  a  positive  and  unalterable 
negative. 

-i hey  spoke  of  the  deceased  son  of 
Lord  Hugh,  who  had  now  the  repu- 
tation of  a  martyr.  The  merchant 
observed  that  the  natural  interest 
which  Judith  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  taken  in  a  love- 
ly, lively,  intelligent  child,  like  Sir 
Hugh,  had,  in  the  present  instance, 
not  only  been  heightened  by  a  pro- 
per sense  of  gratitude  and  esteem 
for  the  parent  of  the  child,  but  also 
by  a  peculiar  and  imaginative  par- 
tiality for  the  latter.  This  having 
been  the  case,  the  report  that  she 
had  shiin  the  child  acquired  an  ag- 
gravated bitterness  ;  and  the  evident 
fact  that  Lord  Hugh,  for  whose  sake 
his  child  had  been  so  loved,  believed 
the  report,  was  the  greatest  of  all 
imaginable  hardships. 

'This  is  what  I  feel  so  much,  fa- 
ther,' said  Judith;  'and,  but  for 
you,  I  should  at  once  give  myself 
up  openly  to  Lord  Hugh,  and  say  to 
him,  Here  am  I,  my  lord,  to  suffer 
ordeal  or  death  !  If  you  think  my 
heart  so  foul  as  to  have  devised 
harm  to  your  son — if  you  think  my 
eyes  have  looked,  and  looked  with 
pleasure,  on  the  dying  agonies  of 
iSir  Hugh,  stretched  on  a  cross,  dyed 
with  his  blood — if  you  think  my  ears 
have  heard  his  cries  for  mercy, 
and  my  soul  remained  impenetrable 
to  the  appeal — here  am  1,  my  lord, 
do  with  me  as  you  list !  The  gallows, 
the  stake,  shall  not  affright  me ! 
Lord  Hugh  believes  me  guilty— and 
malice  can  inflict  little  greater 
suffering. ' 

The  letter  of  the  Lady  Isabella 
was  read  by  the  merchant  aloud,  at 
dinner,  when  Judith,  Leoni,  Caleb, 
and  Keturah  were  present.  Leoni 
was  now  inseparable  from  Jocenus, 
neglecting  his  own  affairs  to  serve 
his  distressed  friend ;  Caleb  and 
Keturah  had  proved  themselves  to 
be  worthy  the  highest  confidence  ; 
and  it  was  with  considerations  such 
as  these  that  the  merchant  had 
drawn  them  together  to  hear  the 
letter.  The  preference  shown  to 
Caleb  and  Keturah  excited  no  jea- 
lousy among  the  other  domestics  of 


the  house,  the  one  being  looked 
upon  by  them  as  of  superior  birth 
and  education,  and  the  other,  as 
having  been  so  long  in  the  family 
that  he  was  entitled  to  particular 
esteem,  especially  as  he  was  now  the 
main  prop  of  the  business.  Lady 
Isabella's  letter  : — 

'  I  have  pleasure,  young  Hebrew  lady, 
in  restoring  to  you,  who  know  how  to 
value  her,  an  affectionate  and  faithful 
handmaid.  Though  you  are  by  birth  and 
education  unfriendly  to  the  true  faith, 
opposed  to  Him  to  whom  all  the  Jewish 
promises,  sacrifices,  and  types  have 
pointed  since  the  days  of  Abraham,  I 
hope  you  will  see  your  error,  and  that  I 
shall  have  the  happiness  of  welcoming 
you  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  with  open 
arms.  In  the  present  alarming  state  of 
your  temporal  affairs,  it  may  be  some 
consolation  to  you  to  be  assured,  that  I 
believe  you  as  innocent  as  myself  of  any 
act  of  cruelty.  I  cannot  enter  at  lengtn 
into  the  particulars  I  have  learnt  since  I 
left  your  house.  I  do  not  think  the  prior 
destroyed  the  child,  nor  do  I  think  him 
guiltless  in  the  affair.  It  is  my  belief  the 
child  fell  by  accident  into  the  well  in 
your  garden,  and  how  the  wounds  were 
made  on  his  hands  and  feet,  and  for  what 
purpose,  I  leave  to  your  conjectures.  In 
writing  this  I  am  putting  my  reputation 
and  life  in  your  power,  for  the  enemie3 
of  my  brother  would  not  spare  me  if  they 
discovered  me  in  a  correspondence  with 
you.  I  should  be  attainted  for  heresy 
and  treason  to  the  church.  But  I  trust 
that  you,  having  read  this  epistle,  and 
having  given  it  to  the  merchant  to  read, 
will  not  fail  to  destroy  it  by  tire  at  the 
earliest  convenient  moment.  If  you  can 
hide  yourself  in  some  secure  place  until 
the  middle  of  next  month,  you  may  per- 
haps have  not  much  difficulty  in  escap- 
ing the  threatening  danger  altogether ; 
at  that  time,  as  I  am  informed  for  cer- 
tain, when  the  prior  sits  in  council  with 
the  distinguished  men  of  our  day,  and 
the  confirmation  of  his  abbatical  preten- 
sions are  discussed,  a  certain  priest  will 
oppose  his  flagrant  crimes  in  respect  to 
the  G-ants.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  anything  will  be  elicited  tending  to 
clear  you,  but  I  would  hope  that,  as  the 
prior  is  your  chief  accuser,  his  brethren, 
when  his  true  character  is  discovered, 
will  delay  their  angry  designs  against 
you  until  deeper  inquiries  have  been  pro- 
secuted. To  advance  this  end,  I  purpose 
having  an  interview  with  the  legate,  who 
is  completely  ruling  in  the  bishop  s  pa- 
lace, with  the  prince,  and  the  lord-sheriff 
of  our  county.  The  deformed  young 
man,  your  cousin,  is  dead,  I  am  given  to 
understand.  I  assure  you  I  made  efforts 
for  his  deliverance,  knowing  him  to  have 
been  guiltless  of  the  confessor's  death  ; 
and  I  was  much  shocked  when  I  found 
my  interference  for  him  had  been  in  vain. 
Let  not  this  event  too  much  damp  you. 
I  rejoice  to  think  he  had  with  him,  in 
his  last  hours,  a  godly  priest,  to  whoso 
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instructions  he  paid  much  attention. 
The  countess  died  this  morning  of  a 
broken  heart;  she  suffered  much  from 
her  husband,  even  at  the  final  close  of 
her  life,  but  expressed  the  utmost  for- 
giveness for  him,  and  closed  her  eyes 
with  resignation  and  peace. 

'  I  am  half  asleep,  having  been  up  all 
night,  and  therefore  you  must  excuse 
me  saying  more.  I  am  going  to  matin- 
prayers  before  I  endeavour  to  make  up 
for  my  last  night's  watching,  and  must 
ask  of  you  if  I  shall  remember  you  be- 
fore the  altar  of  Jesus  ?  To  your  house- 
hold I  would  be  commended.  I  wish 
them  grace  to  acknowledge  the  Messiah, 
temporal  happiness,  and  all  security. 
Your  father  may  believe  me  sincere  when 
I  assure  him  that  all  which  I  can  do  to 
save  him  and  his  daughter  from  injus- 
tice I  will  do  :  and  he  may  believe  me, 
too,  when  I  say  that,  to  do  so,  will  re- 
quire much  hardihood,  which  I  shall  de- 
spise, not  for  the  sake  of  the  Jews,  or 
their  unbelief,  but  at  the  call  of  duty. 
Desire  him  from  me  not  to  harden  him- 
self against  the  Light  of  the  World,  be- 
cause of  the  evil  doings  of  men  profess- 
ing his  name.  '  All  are  not  Israel  that 
are  of  Israel,'  he  will  confess.  Heaven 
protect  and  bless  you,  my  dear  young 
lady  !  prays  the  poor  friend  of  right, 
'  Isabella.' 

In  a  postscript  was  added  these 
words  : — 

1  To-morrow  I  shall  send  my  page  to 
you  for  an  acknowledgment  of  this  let- 
ter, that  I  may  feel  satisfied  your  hand- 
maid reached  you  in  safety,  You  may 
have  more  time  to  pen  a  communication 
than  I  possess  at  present,  and  I  know 
you  have  more  freedom  in  expressing 
yourself,  therefore  pray  let  me  have  a 
long  letter,  in  which  open  to  me  your 
circumstances  as  to  a  real  friend,  and  tell 
me  what  you  would  have  me  do  for  you. 
Be  clear  and  explicit,  and  depend  upon 
my  exertions.  You  have  inspired  me 
with  an  unaccountable  liking  for  you  ; 
and  to  redeem  you  from  infidelity  and 
misfortune,  and  to  bring  you  into  inti- 
mate companionship  with  myself,  that  I 
might  freely  converse  with  you,  hear 
your  enchanting  harp,  and  your  scarcely 
less  enchanting  poetry  of  sentiment,  I 
could  give  up  title  and  fortune,  live  in  a 
simple  hut  all  the  remainder  of  my  days, 
make  bread  and  water  my  only  fare,  and 
coarse  serge  my  only  garment.' 

The  merchant,  of  course,  paid 
little  attention  to  Lady  Isabella's 
religious  allusions,  but  to  Judith 
they  sounded  like  echoes  of  her 
mother's  words,  and  she  could  not, 
therefore,  overlook  or  contemn 
them.  Jocenus  was  struck,  however, 
with  that  silent  religion  which 
pleaded  so  forcibly  and  eloquently 
in  Lady  Isabella's  actions.  To 
hazard  so  much  as  she  was  willing  to 
hazard,  nay,   as  she  had  hazarded, 


merely  to  preserve  from  unjusfc 
treatment  a  few  Hebrews,  whom 
the  world  would  applaud  her  for 
assisting  to  destroy,  argued,  he  said, 
a  principle  derived  from  no  polluted 
source,  and  nearly  allied,  at  least, 
to  the  divine. 

Keturah  blushed,  and  looked 
quite  gratified  on  hearing  the  men- 
tion of  her  in  the  letter.  Unawares, 
she  stole  a  glance  at  Leoni,  who, 
chancing  to  detect  it,  ever  after 
entertained  the  notion  that  she  was 
partial  to  him,  a  proof  that  his  self- 
confidence  had  suffered  little  from 
the  check  which  Judith  had  given  it. 

1 1  expect,  Keturah,'  said  he, 
■  that  you  will  now  turn  Christian, 
as  this  Christian  lady  speaks  so  gra- 
ciously of  you,  and  then,  according 
to  the  laws  of  your  new  profession, 
we  miserable  Jews  shall  be  deserted 
by  you,  and  you  will  carry  your 
ainiableness,  and  your  affectionate" 
ness,  of  which  this  lady  has  so  lofty 
an  opinion,  into  the  houses  of 
Nazarenes.' 

I  There  are  more  unlikely  changes 
in  the  world  than  that,  master 
Leoni.' 

I I  think  not,'  said  Leoni ;  '  you 
would  not  like,  when  it  came  to  the 
last,  to  forsake  your  friends  of  the 
synagogue  for  hypocrites  of  the 
cathedral.' 

'  I  don't  know,  master  Leoni,'  said 
Keturah  ;  '  such  hypocrites  as  Lady 
Isabella  I  like  very  well.' 

Leoni  replied  with  equal  spirit  'r 
and,  but  for  the  gravity  which  dan- 
ger, and  the  recent  loss  of  Gcsta, 
had  settled  in  the  house,  the  repar- 
tees, retorts,  and  sallies  of  humour 
between  the  two  would  have  been, 
on  this  occasion,  highly  amusing; 
and,  as  it  was,  they  were  with  didi- 
culty  restrained. 

1 1  myself  thought,'  said  Jocenus, 
pondering  over  the  letter,  '  when 
you,  daughter,  told  me  that  Lord 
Hugh  had  heard  Sylvio  howling  over 
the  well,  and  had  seen  some  sub- 
stance at  the  bottom  of  it,  that  the 
boy  had  fallen  in  there,  as  he  was 
going  from  our  residence.  Conver- 
sation with  Caleb  strengthene  I  that 
idea  in  my  mind.     You    will   not 
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forget  either  what  Keturah  has  said, 
that,  just  after  Sir  Hugh  wished  her 
good-night,  at  the  terrace  porch, 
the  hound  followed,  and  trotted 
down  the  garden  path.' 

Here  J  udith  patted  the  greyhound 
and  exclaimed,  '  0  Sylvio,  that  you 
had  a  voice  to  speak  !  how  soon  you 
might  clear  up  this  mystery  !' 

Sylvio,  seeming  to  understand  his 
mistress'  care,  gave  a  mournful 
whine,  and  a  single  bark. 

1  Holy  father  Israel  !'  broke  out 
Jocenus  looking  at  the  letter,'  what 
a  deliberate  man  of  blood  is  this 
prior  !  I  see,  my  child,  I  see  friend 
Leoni,  more  now  than  I  did  before. 
Caleb  has  said  that  he  saw  the  prior 
hiding  in  our  garden  on  the  even- 
ing of  Sir  Hugh's  last  visit,  shortly 
after  the  boy  had  gone.  Now,  sup- 
posing that  Hugh  fell  into  the  well, 
and  was  drowned,  the  prior  might 
have  taken  him  out  by  some  means 
unknown  to  us,  and  have  at  once 
determined  to  lay  his  death  upon 
us,  making  himself  sure  of  his  mark 
by  piercing  the  limbs  as  though  we 
had  crucified  the  child,  well  know- 
ing that  the  populace  would  catch 
at  the  least  suspicion  of  our  having 
done  such  a  deed,  and  be  as  mad- 
men let  loose.' 

'  What  could  have  been  his  mo- 
tive,' said  Leoni,  '  for  so  infernal  a 
design  ?' 

'  Bevenge  and  covetousness  !'  re- 
plied Jocenus  ;  '  for,  putting  toge- 
ther what  he  has  said  unto  me,  and 
what  I  have  heard  elsewhere,  1  dis- 
cover that  he  requires  money,  and 
no  indifferent  sum,  to  secure  his 
seat  in  his  new  abbacy.  He  must  not 
only  bribe  the  legate,  and  that  Ita- 
lian prelate  I  named  to  you,  whose 
relationship  with  the  pope  gives 
him  interest  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
but  the  king  also.  Mark  me  friend 
Leoni,  the  prior  is  not  a  man  to  be 
stopped  in  his  onward  progress  by 
common  difficulties.  Lack  of  money 
is  his  chief  difficulty  now,  and  he 
sees  no  other  way  but  ruining  me, 
to  obtain  the  weight  of  gold  he 
wants.' 

'  But  what  meant  his  offer  to  you, 
supposing  him  to  have  been  sincere, 


can  your  sagacity  tell  me  that,  mer- 
chant ?'  asked  Leoni. 

'  I  do  not  understand  you,'  said 
the  merchant. 

'  Why,  surely,  four  thousand  ze- 
chins  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  three  harpies  you  have 
named,'  said  Leoni.  '  Might  he  not 
as  well  have  demanded  ten  thousand? 
If  four  thousand  would  have  served 
his  turn,  and  have  freed  you  and 
Judith — I  would  have  given  it  my- 
self. ' 

'  It  is  a  vast  sum,  though,  friend 
Leoni,  let  me  tell  you.  Consider 
how  scarce  and  dear  money  is  now. 
You  have  just  come  into  wealth  not 
of  your  own  gleaning,  therefore  you 
do  not  look  so  sharply  at  the  tale 
and  the  weight,  young  friend,  as  I 
who  have  won  all  I  have  by  wear  of 
the  brain.' 

1 1  have  to  pay  Kin^  Henry  a  very 
disagreeable  composition,  however,' 
said  Leoni,  '  for  leave  to  possess  my 
inheritance.  Ten  Flemish  horses, 
saddled  and  bridled,  and  as  many 
suits  of  armour,  as  well  as  an  expen- 
sive annual  tribute.  By  our  law,  I 
have  need  to  look  sharp  to  both  tale 
and  weight  if  I  would  gain  and  not 
lose  !' 

'  You  are  a  clever  and  thrifty 
jeweller,  on  the  whole,  Leoni  ;  you 
make  sometimes  larger  profits  of 
your  jewels  than  I  ;  but  you  will 
look  more  to  gold  and  silver's  cur- 
rent worth  as  years  advance  on  you. 
Let  another  twenty  years  come  on 
you,  you  will  not  talk  slightingly  of 
four  thousand  zechins,  friend  Leoni.' 

'  It  is  much  the  same  with  all 
commercial  people,'  said  Leoni, 
carelessly,  'Jews  or  not  Jews.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  merchant,  musing 
aloud  ;  '  had  my  child  only  sufficient 
out  of  what  I  possess,  to  maintain 
her  in  the  same  manner  she  has  been 
maintained,  I  would  willingly,  since 
things  are  come  to  such  a  pass,  yield 
all  the  rest  to  the  king  for  his  aid 
and  protection.  Leoni,  think  you 
he  durst  protect  us  V 

'  I  think  he  durst  not,  on  account 
of  the  clergy,' replied  Leoni;  'else 
I  think  he  would,  fur  he  is  as  greedy 
after  money  as  the  pope — more 
freed v  he  cannot  be.' 
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'  And  you  would  give  up  all  the 
thrift  of  your  life  for  me,  father  V 
said  Judith,  with  a  tearful  smile, 
'  as  dear  and  scarce  as  money  is,  and 
as  sharply  as  you  look  after  the  tale 
and  weight.' 

He  only  replied  by  a  bitter  ex- 
clamation against  himself,  for  hav- 
ing withheld  the  zechins  from  the 
prior. 

In  the  meantime  Caleb's  thoughts 
were  not  unoccupied  with  solid  mat- 
ter. He  had  heard  the  Lady  Isa- 
bella's letter,  and  had  seen  the  ?eals 
appended  thereto.  Having  rumin- 
ated carefully,  he  cleared  his  voice 
sundry  times,  and  taking  advantage 
of  an  interval  of  silence,  spoke  thus, 
while  he  sat  shyly  and  awkwardly 
as  near  the  door  as  he  could  get  : — 

'  My  master,  Keturah  said  to  me 
the  friar  brought  master  Gesta's  let- 
ter from  the  hermit — it  may  be  the 
hermit  sealed  it.' 

Ketui-ah  quickly  said  '  That  she 
had  neglected  to  tell  her  mistress 
that  the  friar  had  mentioned  that 
the  hermit  had  sealed  it  up  more 
securel}\' 

1  Whence  could  the  hermit  have 
got  Lord  Hugh's  seal  V  said  Jocenus, 
surprised.  Judith  recollected  that 
when  she  was  in  the  Monks-lane, 
she  had  felt  impressed  with  the  idea, 
he  knew  more  of  the  prior  than  he 
would  say  openly.  She  recalled  the 
fact  that  he  had  confessed  himself 
the  writer  of  anonymous  notes  to 
Lady  Isabella,  and  that  he  had 
avowed  himself  in  possession  of  im- 
portant secrets  relating  to  the  prior. 

Judith  having  spoken  of  these 
circumstances,  it  was  at  once  con- 
jectured that  the  hermit  was  the 
priest  whom  Lady  Isabella  spoke 
of  as  intending  to  expose  the  prior's 
conduct  in  respect  to  the  Gants. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
'No,  my  child,'  said  Jocenus  to  his 
daughter,  as  they  were  writing,  on 
a  subsequent  day,  in  their  under- 
ground apartments,  which  by  this 
time  looked  in  all  the  confusion 
which  extremity  of  danger  had  in- 
troduced, '  no,  we  cannot  hope  to 
be  undiscovered  much  longer.    The 


inquiry  that  has  been  already  made 
for  us  will  be  repeated,  we  must  ex- 
pect it.' 

His  countenance  was  overcast 
with  fear  and  gloom  :  Judith,  on 
the  contrary,  had  never  appeared 
more  collected.  She  had  hitherto 
live  1  in  almost  boundless  luxury 
and  indulgence,  which  had  afforded 
no  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
stronger  and  nobler  qualities  of  her 
character.  Her  mind  had  been  en- 
ervated by  too  much  ease,  and  her 
sensibility  marred  by  too  much  soli- 
tary meditation,  this  was  to  be 
altered  now.  That  beautiful  sort  of 
selfishness,  which  her  tine  imagina- 
tion had  acquired  by  dwelling  too 
much  retired,  had  now  to  be  shaken 
off.  She  wasnow called  upon  to  make 
great  efforts,  both  of  the  active  and 
passive  kind  ;  both  to  do  and  to 
endure  ;  both  to  act  and  to  suffer  ; 
and  she  felt  herself,  to  her  own 
surprise,  becoming   equal   to  them. 

Her  grief  for  Sir  Hugh,  was  tender 
and  deep  ;  her  grief  for  Gesta,  in- 
tense to  agony.  But  she  controlled 
her  feelings  with  a  firm  hand,  that 
she  might  sustain  her  father  at  this 
arduous  period.  No  moresheallowed 
her  fancy  to  dwell  upon  the  bower 
she  loved.  Her  favourite  rooms, 
her  garden,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
daylight,  she  gave  up  ;  even  her 
harp,  also,  lest  its  sweet  sound 
should  betray  her  concealment :  and 
all  this  was  done  with  a  fortitude 
quite  new  to  her.  Her  unlimited 
leisure  might  have  continued  as  bo- 
fore,  but  Judith  was  now  roused  to 
true  womanly  exertion,  and  hour 
after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  she 
wrote  Hebrew  letters  for  her  father 
to  different  rabbis,  acquainting 
them  of  the  danger  in  which  his 
house  was  involved,  and  intreating 
their  interference  with  influential 
personages.  Toother  Jews  she  also 
wrote  from  her  father's  dictation  ; 
and  Leoni  took  charge  of  the  letters. 
But  Leoni's  house  was  searched,  by 
the  abbot's  directions,  and  the  let- 
ters seized.  No  one  could  make 
anything  of  their  contents,  until 
the  abbot,  ever  subtle,  seized  a  Jew 
who  had  once  turned  Christian,  and 
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had  afterwards  proved  a  knave,  and  j  rely  on  their  faithfulness.  ■  You 
gave  him  twenty  gold  marks  fori  know  the  penalty,'  said  she,  '  if  I 
translating  them  orally,  before  a  should  be  found  concealed  here  and 
council  of  the  church, in  the  chapter- 1  taken  prisoner,   you   will  all  forfeit 


house  of  the  cathedral.  As  Judith 
had  written  in  them  her  father's 
words,  just  as  they  fell  from  his  lips, 
and  as  Jocenus  hail  fully  trusted  that 
none  but  persons  of  his  own  nation 
would  read  them,  the  letters  con- 
tained many  expressions  which  were 
easily  to  be  wrested  to  an  offensive 
meaning.  These,  the  abbot  did  not 
fail  to  bring  forward  to  the  notice 
of  the  chapter,  when  they  were  set 
down  by  a  monk  according  to  the 
Jew's  readings.  Tne Jew  was  occa- 
sionally stopped,  to  afford  the  ab- 
bot time  for  making  comments  ;  and 
there  was  scarcely  any  crime  of 
which  at  that  day  it  was  customary 
to  suspect  the  Jews,  but  the  abbot 
drew  from  these  unfortunate  letters, 
proofs  that  it  had  been  committed 
by  the  writers.  At  the  end  of  the 
council  Judith  was  declared  a  sor- 
ceress— a  murderess— a  dissemina- 
tor of  open  blasphemy — a  heretic, 
writing  against  his  holy  infallibility, 
the  pope — and  a  traitoress  to  the 
crown  of  England. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  against 
her,  bearing  an  appalling  list  of 
accusations  as  above,  and  followed 
by  a  string  of  sounding  anathemas 
against  her  father,  as  a  partaker 
and  promoter  of  her  crimes.  All 
Hebrews  who  harboured  either  the 
father  or  daughter,  were  command- 
ed, on  pain  of  death,  to  give  them 
up  to  the  secular  power. 

Judith  had  written  to  Lady  Isa- 
bella, requesting  her  not  to  expose 
herself  to  any  further  hazard, 
thanked  her  for  the  great  services 
she  had  already  rendered  the  mer- 
chant and  herself,  and  bade  her  a 
final  farewell,  for,  since  a  correspon- 
dence between  Lady  Isabella  and 
herself  must  henceforward  prove 
highly  dangerous  to  the  former,  Ju- 
dith would  not  think  of  allowing  it 
to  proceed. 

Judith  next  called  together  her 
principal  domestics,  while  her  fa- 
ther was  engaged  in  another  room, 


^nd  asked  each,  inturn,if  she  could  will  not  think  of  deserting  you— she 


your  lives. 

Caleb  groaned  in  a  kind  of  surly 
impatience,  and  made  no  other  re- 
ply but  that  the  merchant  wanted 
him — there  were  some  tissue-cloths 
to  look  over — he  could  not  stay  ;  if 
his  young  lady  thought  him  unfaith- 
ful, she  must  talk  to  him  at  another 
time. 

1  Caleb,'  said  Judith,  as  he  was 
turning  away,   '  are  you  offended  ?' 

'Ah,  my  young  mistress  !'  was 
all  Caleb's  reply  :  he  could  not  trust 
his  voice  to  say  more.  She  gave  him 
a  look  expressive  of  unlimited  trust 
in  him,  and  he  went  away.  Judith 
then  addressed  Keturah,  and  the 
rest  of  the  servants. 

'  Caleb  has  been  a  long  time  with 
my  father  ;  he  could  not,  I  believe, 
exist  away  from  us.  Let  not  his 
example  sway  us.  Whichever  of 
you  feels  fearful  of  adhering  to  me, 
I  will  dismiss,  with  such  presents  as 
shall  be  most  useful  to  you.' 

Keturah,  in  her  impetuous  sensi- 
bility, threw  herself  on  the  neck  of 
her  mistress,  and  wept  violently. — 
'  I  will  never — never — leave  you  !' 
she  exclaimed  :  '  if  you  go  to  prison, 
I  will  go  with  you  !  I  will  suffer 
with  you — I  will  die  with  yon  !' 

Judith  kissed  her,  and  said — 
'  You  shall  remain  Keturah.  Hea- 
ven reward  you  for  your  fidelity,  by 
many  years  happiness  1' 

Belaset  was  constitutionally  timid, 
her  face  was  very  pale,  and  she 
could  hardly  support  herself  on  her 
seat.  She  was  enduring  a  distress- 
ing conflict  between  affection  for 
her  mistress,  and  a  desire  to  flee  ; 
in  misery  she  waited  until,  Judith 
put  the  question  to  her. 

'  And  you,  Belaset,  will  you  stay 
with  me,  and  take  all  risks,  or  will 
you  go  away  V 

'  I  will  answer  for  her,'  said  Ke- 
turah, observing  her  silence  with 
an  angry  flush  :  and  speaking  em- 
phatically with  the  hope  of  infusing 
courage  into  her  companion  ;    *  she 
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cannot— sbe  durst  not  be  so  false  to  i 
her  own  heart  !' 

'  Let  Belaset  answer  for  herself,' 
said  Judith.  '  Now,  Belaset,  con- 
sider well — be  decisive.  You  have 
heard  the  proclamation  that  has 
been  issued  against  me  ?  I  cannot 
answer  that  the  next  hour  will  not 
see  me  in  the  power  of  cny  relent- 
less, ruthless,  persecutors.  If  you 
would  avoid  participating  in  my 
doom,  your  departure  must  be 
speedy.  I  see  you  shrink.  Let  me 
advise  you  to  return  to  your  friends 
at  Sleaford.  I  will  give  you  six 
suits  of  apparel  and  a  hundred  gol>) 
marks,  for  a  marriage  portion.  Do 
not  hesitate,  my  good  girl,  fearing 
that  I  shall  look  upon  you  as  un- 
kind or  less  meritorious  than  those 
who  stay  with  me.  You  are  natu- 
rally less  spirited  and  bold  than 
Keturah,  here— but  not  less  kind 
and  true.' 

1  My  dear  lady,'  said  Belaset  at 
last,  '  I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you 
that  I  dare  not  stay  ;  yet  1  shall 
never  have  any  peace  if  I  leave  you 
now — if  I  forsake  you  in  this  time 
of  sorrow.' 

'  I  shall  never  forgive  you  if  you 
do,'  said  Keturah. 

'  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  !'  exclaimed 
Belaset,  wringing  her  hands,  while 
tears  dropped  from  her  eyes  ;  '  my 
mistress  must  despise  me,  when  she 
sees  all  faithful  to  her  but  me — 
all  but  me  !  My  master  will  never 
pardon  me  !  What— what  shall  I 
do  !' 

'It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  die  by 
violent  means,  in  the  full  vigour  of 
our  lives,'  said  Judith,  shuddering 
as  did  also  those  about  her. 

'  Go,  Belaset  ;  Keturah  will  as- 
sist you  to  prepare  for  your  depar- 
ture. Do  not  reproach  yourself,  but 
speedily  take  your  leave  of  us.  I 
will  immediately  prepare  for  you 
the  gift  I  promised,  and  you  have 
my  earnest  wishes  for  your  future 
prosperity. ' 

Belaset  was  soon  ready  for  setting 
out  ;  the  grief  of  the  timorous 
maiden  was  pitiable.  She  had  taken 
leave  of  all  but  Keturah,  who  now 
gave  her  a  cold  and  contemptuous 
adieu. 


1 1  need  not  say  take  care  of 
yourself,'  said  Keturah,  careless- 
ly, '  I  have  little  fears  for  you  on 
that  head  ;  you  will  never  act  so 
silly  a  part  as  to  stay  in  the  way  of 
trouble,  when  you  cangetout  of  it.r 

Belaset  was  unable  to  bear  this, 
she  sat  down  on  the  steps,  and  de- 
clared herself  unable  to  proceed. 

'To  part  from  you,  Keturah,  in 
this  manner  !'  she  exclaimed,  'from 
you,  whom  I  have  lived  with  so 
long  ! — from  you,  who  have  tended 
my  sick  bed  ! — from  you,  who  have 
ate  with  me,  slept  with  me,  rejoiced 
with  me.  wept  with  me  !— To  part 
with  you,  in  this  manner,  whom  I 
may  never  see  again  in  the  body  !' 

'I  care  little,'  said  Keturah, 
'  whether  you  ever  see  me  again, 
or  not.  What  becomes  of  me  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference,  so  I 
may  but  prove  myself  faithful  to 
my  mistress  in  her  time  of  sorrow. 
Some  people,  when  days  were 
hright,  could  profess  much  for  her, 
but  now  the  sky  lowers,  and  all  is 
dark  around,  they  forget  all  their 
boasted  love  and  duty,  and  only 
think  of  preserving  themselves. 
You  are  one  of  such  people,  Be- 
laset. As  for  me,  1  have  said  to  my 
lady,  and  I  will  abide  by  it,  Where 
thou  goest,  I  will  go — v\  here  thou 
lo  Igest,  I  will  lodge.' 

'  Keturah,  pity  her  who  has  been 
fellow-handmaid  with  you  so  long!' 
said  Belaset.  '  I  would  not  go  if  I 
could  avoi  I  it — but  I  dare  not  stay. 
My  heart  is  wild  with  fear.  I  should 
be  frantic  if  I  were  taken  to  prison, 
and  endure  torture  and  hanging  / 
could  not.  What  I  have  undergone 
since  I  knew  the  Christians  were 
seeking  to  injure  my  master  and 
mistress,  an  1  since  Gesta  was  taken 
away,  I  ceul  1  not  tell  you  if  I  were 
to  talk  of  it  till  Elias,  whom  our  na- 
tion expect,  came  from  the  seven 
heavens.  I  have  dreamt  of  terrible 
pains  of  body,  awful  despair  of  mind 
— of  racks,  and  thumb-screws — of 
having  my  feet  and  han  Is  cut  off, 
my  eyes  plucked  out,  my  tongue 
torn  from  my  mouth,  of  red-hot 
bars,  of  scourges,  of  tire,  and  of  hav- 
ing   my    ashes    scattered    to    the 
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winds.  I  would  not  live  over  again 
the  last  month  for  any  thing  that 
could  be  offered  to  me — I  dare  not 
stay.' 

'But  why  do  you  linger  here?' 
said  Keturah,  seeing  that  Belaset 
still  remained  leaning  her  head 
against  the  wall,  and  showed  no 
signs  of  moving  :  'is  there  anything 
more  you  want?  One  of  the  men 
has  taken  your  bundle  into  the  court 
and  there  he  waits  for  you,  with 
your  master  Gesta's  mule,  which 
your  lady  has  given  you.' 

'  I  have  not  deserve  1  her  favours,' 
cried  Belaset,  now  rising  and  going 
slowly  up  the  steps  ;  '  never  was 
there  such  a  mistress.' 

'  Here  is  a  keepsake  from  me, 
too,'  said  Keturah,  handing  her  up 
a  scarf  she  had  herself  embroidered. 
Belaset  took  it,  and  said  in  fervent 
tones,  '  I  will  keep  it  for  your  sake 
— I  will  keep  it,  Keturah — as  long 
as  I  live.  Farewell.  We  have  spent 
many  happy  days  together— they 
are  gone  now  !' 

'  You  will  not  be  destitute,  Bela- 
set,' said  Keturah,  who  was  fast  be- 
ginning to  melt  with  sorrow,  and 
had  already  lost  her  ire  :  '  that  will 
be  a  consoling  thought  for  me  when 
you  have  left  me.' 

Keturah  sprang  up  the  steps,  and 
embraced  her  friend  with  laments 
bitter  and  unaffected.  They  hung 
upon  each  other  for  some  minutes, 
and  parted  with  equal  anguish. 

1  She  has  gone  then,'  said  Judith 
to  Keturah,  as  the  latter  entered 
the  sitting  room. 

'  Yes,  my  lady,'  replied  Keturah, 
sighing;  'yet  the  foolish  girl  will 
suffer  more  away  than  she  would 
have  suffered  had  she  remained. 
She  is  only  a  coward  when  she  is  ex- 
pecting pain— she  can  meet  it  as 
firmly  as  any  one.' 

■  That  I  believe,'  said  Judith  ; 
'  and,  indeed,  Keturah,  we  have 
had  proofs  that  she  can.  You  re- 
member instances  of  her  courage,  I 
dare  say  ;  once,  you  know,  when 
the  chirurgeon  had  to  lance  the 
abscess  in  her  side,  how  she  trem- 
bled and  fainted  at  the  idea,  and  ; 
yet    bore    the    operation    without; 


hardly  wincing,  and  even  smiled 
under  it.  She  has  had  a  great  dread 
of  death  ever  since  I  knew  her,  yet 
perhai  s,  when  that  really  comes  to 
her,  she  will  sustain  the  shock  with 
all  the  strength  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  belong  to  a  stronger  na- 
ture. Poor  Belaset  !  I  feel  much 
pity  for  her.  I  know  full  well  that 
she  will  suffer  grievously  while 
parted  from  us.  But  now,  Keturah, 
I  must  give  you  a  mission  from  me 
to  Leoni  ;  endeavour  to  see  him  ; 
place  this  purse  in  his  hand,  and 
tell  him  it  is  for  the  wretched  mo- 
ther of  Gesta  ;  if  he  can  contrive 
to  have  it  safely  conveyed  to  her  he 
will  do  me  a  kindness.' 

'  Leoni  is  in  the  house,  my  lady,' 
said  Keturah.  'as  Belaset  was 
parting  from  me  he  passed  us  in  the 
hall.' 

'  Then  step  up  to  him,'  said  Ju- 
dith, '  and  bring  word  directly  if 
he  takes  charge  of  the  money,  and 
what  he  says.' 

Keturah  went,  and  presently  re- 
turned with  an  assurance  from 
Leoni  that  he  would  undertake  to 
convey  the  purse  to  Myrza  with  his 
own  hand  ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  did 
not  reach  her  safely  it  must  be  only 
because  some  accident  had  happen- 
ed to  him. 

'  If  it  had  been  prudent  to  have 
done  so,'  said  Judith,  4I  should 
have  endeavoured  to  see  the  poor 
woman  myself — it  would  have  gra- 
tified me  exceedingly  ;  but  I  must 
submit  to  the  necessity  which  keeps 
me  a  voluntary  prisoner  here,  I  sup- 
pose.' 

In  the  meantime,  terrible  had 
been  the  excitement  in  the  city. 
The  legate  had  given  orders  for  a 
gold  shrine  to  be  erected  over  the 
remains  of  Sir  Huyh,  in  the  minster 
and  upon  it  was  to  be  laid  an  image 
of  the  boy,  covered  with  thin  gold. 
Watch-monks  guarded  the  body 
night  and  day  !  incense  and  tapers 
were  constantly  burning  around  it, 
and  the  legate  was  the  first  to  kneel 
to  it  in  open  worship  ;  his  train,  a 
numerous  and  splendid  band,  also 
bent  in  lowly  mien  on  the  checquer- 
ed  marble  pavement.     Little  would 
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the  playful  boy,  in  his  brief  life- 
time, have  anticipated  such  hon- 
ours ! 

The  notes  of  a  pompous  requiem 
arose  from  the  minster  choir  in 
grand  choral  swells,  then  sank  gra- 
dually into  a  soft  and  mournful 
chaunt;  again  the  organ  swelled,  and 
the  fabric  was  tilled  with  volumes  of 
majestic  sounds,  while  in  long  pro- 
cession, the  monks  of  the  cathedral 
passed  along  the  extensive  nave, 
and  the  great  transept. 

The  new  abbot  of  Crowland  had 
visited  his  abbey,  and  now  he  had 
come  therefrom,  at  the  head  of  a 
goodly  number  of  priests  and  pre- 
lates. He  found  the  streets  in  a 
tumult,  as  he  had  expected  ;  and 
when  near  the  minster  he  checked 
his  horse,  and  addressed  the  popu- 
lace, withoutpreface,  in  this  strain — 

'  How  is  it,  children  of  the  holy 
church,  liegemen  of  the  pope,  and 
of  the  mother  of  God — how  is  it,  I 
ask,  that  you  remain  thus  collected 
together  like  people  moonstruck,  or 
under  the  force  of  enchantment  ? 
Have  the  Jews  wronged  j^ou  again  V 

1  Holy  abbot,'  said  a  friar  on  foot, 
near  his  horse,  '  thou  thyself  didst 
inform  them  of  Sir  Hugh's  cruci- 
fixion.' 

'  Hold  thy  peace,'  said  the  abbot 
to  him,  in  a  subdued  voice  ;  then 
again  speaking  aloud,  and  throwing 
up  his  arm  above  his  head,  he  cried 
to  the  agitated  multitude — 

'  You  wait  until  the  secular  arm 
of  Justice  shall  reach  these  blood- 
thirsty infidels  ;  but  I  absolve  you 
all,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  author- 
ity of  Saint  Hugh,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,  from  waiting  longer  for  the 
movements  of  that  tardy  emissary. 
Go,  search  the  Jews'  houses  for 
yourselves.  Seek  the  fair  sorceress 
and  her  father,  who  have  injured 
you — bring  them  to  the  chapter- 
house of  the  cathedral  before  me 
and  the  legate  of  Rome,  there  you 
shall  have  immediate  justice,  and 
there  the  honour  of  the  church,  and 
the  safety  of  her  children's  house- 
holds shall  be  secured.' 

A  yell  of  anticipated  revenge  ran 
through  the    air;    thousands  were 


preparing  to  rush  to  the  Jews'  quar- 
ter, when  the  abbot  sets  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  rode  beyond  the  thickest 
parts  of  the  crowd  with  uplifted 
arm  ;  then  reining  up,  exclaimed — 

'  Stop  ! — stop  !'  His  commanding 
mien,  and  the  power  of  his  voice, 
acted  upon  the  people  with  irresis- 
tible influence. 

'  Silence  !  silence  !  let  us  hear 
what  the  lord  abbot  would  have  us 
do,'  cried  some  voices. 

'Yes,  yes,'  shouted  others,  'we 
will  do  as  he  says,  whatever  it  be  ! 
he  takes  an  interest  in  us  now  ;  he 
knows  the  pope's  pleasure  ;  he  is 
hand  in  hand  with  the  cardinal  of 
Canterbury,  and  with  the  legate  ; 
we  will  do  as  he  wishes,  he  will  lead 
us  right!' 

'By  this  time,'  exclaimed  the 
abbot,  '  the  Jew-merchant  Jocenus, 
and  his  daughter,  may,  for  aught 
you  know,  have  escaped  the  coun- 
tr3%  and  taken  sanctuary  in  some 
other  land  !  How  is  it  you  have 
been  so  tardy  in  securing  them  ? 
Were  the  people  of  York  no  more 
on  the  alert  lately  ?  What !  will  you 
have  your  children  massacred  in 
mockery  of  the  Son  of  God  ?  and  let 
the  blasphemous  perpetrators  of 
such  deeds  escape  you?  Is  it  not 
enough  that  your  coin  has  been 
shamefully  cut  and  injured  by  these 
intruders  into  our  nation  % — is  it  not 
enough  that  your  gains  are  crossed 
and  prevented  by  them  ?  Is  it  not 
enough  that  they  make  you  poor — 
that  they  spread  magic  among  you 
—  that  they  disseminate  poisonous 
heres}',  and  the  unpardonable  sin, 
like  the  plague  in  your  houses  ? 
Where  is  your  zeal  for  the  holy  see  ? 
I  charge  you  bring  forward  to  pun- 
ishment this  merchant's  daughter, 
himself,  and  all  his  household,  be- 
fore another  setting  of  the  sun  !' 

'  It  shall  be  done  !'  was  the  answer 
which  burst  forth  on  every  hand, 
'  it  shall  be  done,  lord  abbot,  if  we 
raze  every  Jew's  house  to  the  ground 
in  our  search  for  them  !'  Again  he 
waved  his  hand,  again  he  was  lis- 
tened to  as  an  oracle  : — 

'  I  go  now  to  the  shrine  of  this 
young  martyr ;   he  appeared  to  mo 
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last  night  in  a  vision,  and  informed 
me  that  if  his  mui'derers  were 
brought  to  their  death  in  a  lawful 
way  of  punishment,  miracles  would 
be  freely  performed  at  his  tomb.' 
The  abbot  stopped  an  instant  to  see 
what  effect  this  intelligence  produc- 
ed ;  that  effect  was  exactly  such  as 
he  wished.  The  populace  were  in  a 
mood  to  believe  anything — do  any- 
thing. He  found  it  an  easy  matter 
to  sway  them  exactly  to  his  will. 
He  went  on — 

'  As  from  the  martyred  saint  him- 
self, therefore,  have  I  spoken  to  you 
all ;  and  now,  further,  lay  not  a 
finger  on  the  wealth  of  the  Jews, 
while  you  are  searching  for  those 
who  have  committed  this  accursed 
crime.  Soldiers,  whom  I  see  yonder 
under  the  guidance  of  Garston,  ad- 
vance, and  go  with  the  people. 
Those  who  attempt  to  seize  any  of 
the  wealth  in  the  houses  of  the  in- 
fidels, cut  down  to  the  earth,  in  the 
name  of  young  Saint  Hugh  !  I  am 
commissioned  by  him  to  give  abso- 
lution of  all  offences  to  those  who 
assist  in  the  performance  of  his  will 
on  this  occasion  ;  and,  as  I  told  you, 
the  safe  delivery  of  his  murderers 
to  justice  will  be  followed  by  the 
performance  of  miracles  at  his  tomb ; 
but,  those  who  dare,  unauthorised, 
to  injure  the  guilty  persons,  or  to 
touch  the  polluted  treasure  of  their 
houses,  will  be  visited  with  diseases 
and  other  dreadful  evils.  If  the 
people  do  not  swallow  that  as  eager- 
ly as_  I  would  have  them,  I  know 
nothing  of  their  tempers,' added  the 
abbot,  aside,  biting  his  under  lip 
with  a  contemptuous  smile.  '  I  have 
raised  a  spirit  among  them  now 
which  I  defy  all  the  exorcists  of  the 
land  to  banish  before  it  has  fulfilled 
my  purposes.  Nothing  answers  like 
asserting  a  commission  from  the 
invisible  world,  they  would  follow 
one  who  pretends  to  that,  hood- 
winked, into  the  Red  Sea.  No— no 
—  they  must  not  touch  the  precious 
jewels  which  these  Hebrews  possess, 
or  their  coffers  of  gold  and  silver, 
until  I  have  had  the  reaping  of  such 
a  noble  harvest,  after  that  they  shall 
glean  the  residue;  for  I  must  not 


have  the  king,  or  the  prince,  or  the 
justiciary  ;  no,  nor  even  the  legate, 
or  the  earl,  fall  upon  a  booty  which 
must  be  mine  alone.  Garston  is  in 
my  interests — he  will  play  his  part 
cunningly,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and, 
guiding  the  fiery  people,  without 
seeming  to  do  so,  are  some  priests 
and  friars,  my  own  sworn  servants 
— I  can  depend  upon  them,  for  they 
are  bound  to  obey  me,  by  the 
strongest  of  all  instincts — self-pre- 
servation. The  lives  of  several  of 
them  depend  upon  my  breath  ;they 
have  committed  crimes,  from  the 
consequen'ces  of  which  I  am  their 
potent  and  only  defender.' 

His  eye  ranged  among  the  crowds 
now  fast  hurrying  to  the  Jews  quar- 
ter. There  was  a  wavy  sea  of  heads 
as  far  as  he  could  see  on  every  side. 
Whilst  he  kept  his  horse  still,  some 
curious  scenes  were  enacted  by  him. 
A  poor  emaciated  cripple,  who  had 
seized  upon  the  hope  of  having  a 
miracle  performed  in  his  favour  at 
the  shrine  of  Sir  Hugh. 

'Miracles!  I  should  like  to  hear 
of  a  miracle  which  would  make  a 
hard  and  bad  heart  what  it  ought 
to  be !'  exclaimed  an  indignant 
voice  which  proceeded  from  that 
hostelrie-keeper,  who,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  great  banquet,  had  had 
his  wife  forcibly  taken  from  his 
house.  The  abbot  bent  a  frowning 
look  on  Richard,  who  was  a  power- 
ful man.  A  quarter-staff  was  in  his 
right  hand,  and  his  appearance  be- 
tokened no  inaptitude  for  the  use  of 
it.  A  vengeful  gloom  was  settled 
on  his  lowering  eyebrows,  from 
which  the  stoutest  hearted  might 
have  recoiled  without  any  imputa- 
tion of  cowardice. 

'  Come  on,  and  help  us  to  find  the 
1  Jew's  Daughter,'  Dick,'  said  a 
begrimed  blacksmith,  with  bare 
arms,  and  a  most  forbidding  coun- 
tenance, '  and  afterwards  'I'll  make 
one  with  you  to  force  the  earl  to 
give  you  back  your  Margery. ' 

'  To  the  devil  with  you  !  Margery 
may  stop  where  she  is,'  returned  the 
hostelrie-keeper,  elbowing  his  way 
in  an  opposite  direction  from  that 
in  which  the  crowd  were  going. 
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'There  goes  one,'  said  the  abbot 
to  himself,  looking  after  Richard, 
whom  no  man,  a  jot  less  foolish  than 
the  earl,  would  have  wounded  in  so 
incurable  a  manner,  and  have  suf- 
fered to  remain  at  la  rye.  He  trusts 
his  present  thoughts  to  no  one,  I 
would  wager  all  the  relics  worship- 
ped in  Christendom  ;  and  for  why  ? 
that  he  may  not  be  robbed  of  his 
sweet  revenge  upon  the  earl.  It  was 
he,  I  am  well  convinced,  who  sent 
in  the  poisoned  fruit  to  the  earl. 
The  second  experiment  of  that  kind 
he  makes  will  be  more  successful, 
no  doubt.  It  may  be  so,  for  aught 
that  I  shall  do  to  prevent  it.  Some 
of  my  most  important  secrets  might 
be  safer  were  the  earl  in  purgatory.' 

Here  he  set  forward  after  his 
party,  whom  he  rejoined  at  the 
minster  gates.  The  legate  and  his 
friends  were  issuing  out  at  the  south 
gateway,  nearest  the  palace,  as  the 
abbot,  having  dismounted,  entered 
at  the  west,  opposite  the  castle. 
The  latter,  with  due  ceremony,  ad- 
vanced to  the  shrine,  and  laying  bis 
hand  upon  it,  invocated  the  spirit 
of  the  boy  in  a  grave,  sustained 
tone,  which  had  a  remarkably 
solemn  effect  in  that  place  of  many 
echoes.  Perhaps  the  confidence 
with  which  he  spoke,  was  greatly 
assisted  by  the  sight  of  several 
curious  gems,  which  had  been  al- 
ready brought  to  the  tomb  as  votive 
offerings.  A  gold  cup  of  superb 
workmanship,  enclosed  the  heart  of 
Sir  Hugh,  and  stood  on  the  shrine, 
glittering  with  precious  stones.  The 
eyes  of  the  kneeling  pilgrims  were 
fastened  for  the  most  part  on  this 
gold  cup,  over  which  drooped  the 
rich  fringe  of  the  canopy  hung 
above. 

The  abbot's  invocation  to  Saint 
Hugh,  was  principally  to  implore 
his  aid  in  the  search  that  was  being 
made  for  the  Hebrews  who  had 
slain  his  mortal  body,  and  concluded 
thus  : — 

'Therefore,  most  holy  and  blessed 
martyr,  seeing  thou  hast  deigne  I  to 
appear  to  thy  servant  in  a  vision, 
under  thy  present  form  of  celestial 
beatitude,  and  hast  signified  to  him 


thy  will  and  pleasure,  which,  ac- 
cording to  thy  command,  he  has 
made  known  without  delay  to  the 
people  at  large,  be  propitious  to 
them  ;  and  when  the  guilty  shall 
have  perished,  let  works  of  healing 
be  manifested  here  for  the  glory  of 
God,  the  Virgin,  and  thee,  and  to 
the  honour  of  the  church.' 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  bent 
down  before  the  tomb,  and  remained 
in  silence  for  some  time.  But  his 
thoughts  were  not  occupied  with 
prayer.  He  was  too  entirely  en- 
grossed with  the  affairs  of  this  world 
for  those  of  the  other  to  weigh  much 
upon  his  soul.  He  had  taken  some 
buld  and  hazardous  measures  to  ob- 
tain his  present  preferment,  but  all 
were  of  no  essential  service,  unless 
supported  now  by  others  equally 
bold  and  hazardous.  The  suspicion 
and  dislike  which  was  generally  en- 
tertained against  him,  he  had  found 
no  other  way  of  combating  success- 
fully, but  by  means  of  this  pretence 
of  a  vision,  which,  as  no  one  durst 
deny,  because  no  one  could  prove  it 
false,  was  sure  to  serve  his  turn 
exactly.  It  gave  him  a  sudden  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  lay  peo- 
ple, and  his  voice  was  obeyed  as 
paramount  among  them.  He  all  at 
once  rose  to  a  high  pitch  of  popu- 
larity among  the  clergy  also,  who 
crowded  round  the  new  star — who 
worshipped  the  rising  sun.  He  had 
broken  from  the  obscurity  in  which 
he  had  been  hid,  he  was  making 
himself  felt,  and  heard,  and  seen, 
and  admired,  and  more  than  ever 
feared.  But  the  fear  he  inspired 
now,  was  of  another  kind  from  that 
he  had  inspired  before  his  elevation. 
Then,  he  had  been  feared  simply  as 
a  bad  man,  promoting  evil  of  which 
no  one  could  measure  the  extent. 
But  now  he  essayed  to  dazzle  like  a 
second  Thomas-a-Becket,  all  his  bad 
schemes  were  forgotten,  thousands 
of  partizens  were  ready  to  smooth 
his  way  to  the  high  places  of  the 
church  and  court,  and  the  fear  en- 
tertained of  him,  assisted  his  ob- 
jects, instead  of  retarding  them,  by 
making  them  wary  of  opposing  him, 
and  by  inducing  them  to  view  him 
through  an  exaggerated  medium. 
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While  he  continued  kneeling,  he 
■was  seen  to  shudder  by  those  near- 
est to  bis  person.  A  dismal  thought 
had  shot  across  his  mind  ;  Thomas- 
a-Becket  had  perished  in  the  reign 
of  king  Henry's  grandfather,  before 
the  altar  of  his  cathedral  ;  '  What,' 
thought  the  abbot,  'if  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  merchant,  Jocenus, 
should  take  such  an  opportunity  as 
the  present  to  put  a  period  to  my 
existence  !'  The  terror  of  the 
thought  brought  cold  drops  of  per- 
spiration on  his  forehead,  and  when 
he  rose,  he  glanced  with  suspicious 
looks  on  all  those  who  stood  around 
him,  and  almostexpected  to  see  the 
deadly  faces  of  armed  Israelites  be- 
neath the  cowls  of  the  monks. 

When  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
cathedral,  a  new  party  came  into 
the  nave,  which  is  the  largest  open 
space  in  the  building,  and  is  entered 
from  the  main  west  entrance.  A 
few  attendants  only,  accompanied 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Lord 
Hugh  de  Gant.  At  the  sight  of 
those  two  dreaded  personages,  ad- 
vancing side  by  side,  the  abbot  felt 
a  shock  of  apprehension  that  took 
deeper  root  tuan  that  which  he  had 
a  little  before  experienced  ;  yet  he 
seemed  instantly  firm  and  collected, 
and  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
crusader  and  Gruteste  with  intent 
to  address  them,  that,  from  their 
answers,  he  might  judge  what  was 
the  nature  of  their  sentiments  to- 
wards him  as  abbot. 

The  knight,  without  looking  at 
him,  walked  to  his  young  son's 
tomb,  and  knelt  close  to  it,  with 
heavy  sighs  ;  but  the  bishop  went 
with  a  quick  step,  to  the  new  supe- 
rior of  Crowland  Abbey — 

'  How  now,  prior  of  Icanno  !  how 
now  !'  he  exclaimed,  in  indignant 
accents.  '  Why  come  you  here  into 
my  church,  without  my  leave,  wear- 
ing richer  trappings  on  your  body 
than  grace  in  your  sonl  /  Go  to — 
go  to— return  to  your  priory,  and 
when  I  ask  your  presence  here,  I 
will  send  for  you.' 

1  What,  proud  bishop  !'  retorted 
the  abbot ;  '  you  think  it  is  enough 
that  one  Suffolk  peasant  in  a  cen- 


tury, should  be  raised  out  of  the 
dust,  to  enjoy  a  healthy  see.  But 
suppose  you  not,  that  the  pope  is 
capable  of  raising  two  as  well  as  one  ? 
Perhaps  you  think  he  has  not  the 
right — such  an  opinion  would  be 
well  worthy  of  you — your  heresy  is 
more  than  suspected  abroad.' 

'  The  pope  has  not  raised  you, 
prior— the  pope  will  not  raise  you  ! 
I  can  answer  for  him  in  that  matter. 
So  go  back,  man,  to  your  monas- 
tery, and  see  you  look  well  to  the 
ways  of  the  brethren  in  it.' 

'  My  lord  bishop,'  said  the  prior 
of  Crowland,  '  pardon  my  boldness 
in  answering  for  another  ;  I  wish  to 
make  peace  between  my  lord  abbot 
and  you.  The  abbot  has  been  duly 
elected  in  our  abbey,  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  legate  of  his  holi- 
ness seconded  by  the  convent  of 
Canterbury,  and  his  magnificence 
the  king.' 

'  Ha — the  king,  said  you  ?'  cried 
the  bishop  ;  '  has  he  too  made  you 
an  abbot,  prior  ?  That  must  have 
cost  you  some  peter-pence  now.' 

I  What  mean  you  V  said  the  ab- 
bot, his  lips  whitening  with  rage. 

I I  mean,  that  if  thou  art  an  abbot, 
thou  hast  not  obtained  the  dignity 
for  thy  parts,  thy  learning,  or  thy 
virtues.  In  other  words,  thou  hast 
bought  it.' 

This  was  a  home  stroke,  and  the 
abbot  found  himself  totally  at  a  loss 
for  words  to  reply  to  it.  The  plain 
expression  of  the  truth  he  was  so 
little  accustomed  to,  that  it  quite 
embarrassed  him.  Those  who  were 
with  him  looked  to  him  for  bold  re- 
ply to  the  bishop,  and  when  they 
saw  him  standing  as  one  struck 
dumb  by  the  power  of  conscience, 
they  were  surprised. 

1  Art  thou  tit  for  the  cure  of  souls 
in  a  large  diocese,  who  has  taken  no 
care  of  thy  own  V  resumed  Grosteste. 
1  Canst  thou  exhort  the  people  to 
confess  to  thee,  and  repent,  whilst 
thou  thyself  hast  a  breast  full  of 
sins  unconfessed,  and  unrepented 
of?  Be  assured,  man,  that,  as  an 
abbot,  thou  shalt  not  enter  my 
church  after  this  time.  I  have  seri- 
ous things  to  say  against  thee,  and 
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if  thou  dost  persist  in  bringing  a 
polluted  mitre  hither  to  this  conse- 
crated place,  three  days  shall  not 
pass  before  1  publicly  proclaim  what 
thou  art,  and  six  days  shall  not 
pass  before  thou  art  excommunica- 
ted. I  have  had  sorrow  of  late  from 
enemies  without  and  within  my 
diocese,  but  the  bishop  is  bishop 
still,  and  if  he  lift  his  voice  to  sus- 
pend thee,  who  will  say  him  nay  ?' 

This  brought  forward  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  abbot  several  pre- 
lates and  inferior  priests,  who  re- 
replied  in  warm  language. 

'  A  clamour  like  this,'  said  the 
bishop,  '  is  not  to  be  borne  on  this 
holy  ground.  Some  cf  you  know  I 
am  not  given  to  idle  threatenings, 
therefore  hear  me  with  attention. 
This  man,  who,  when  I  last  saw  him, 
was  the  prior  of  a  poor  monastry, 
and  a  very  sorry  prior  too,  a  man  of 
ill  reputation,  and  loose  life,  shall 
never  enter  this  church  again  while 
I  am  bishop,  except  he  comes  in  his 
proper  guise,  asa  prior,  and  nothing 
more ;  and  if  he  persists  in  main- 
taining the  name  and  outside  show 
of  an  abbot,  1  will  excommunicate 
him,  and  those  who  have  abetted 
him,  also  shall  feel  the  force  of  my 
Spiritual  weapons.' 

Thus  the  abbot  was  almost  turned 
out  from  the  cathedral,  which  he 
left  burning  with  vindictive  feelings. 
Opposite  the  gate  he  was  met  by  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  a  numerous 
body  of  barons.  The  earl  getting 
down  from  his  saddle,  bent  his  right 
knee  to  the  ground  before  the  abbot, 
and  then  conducted  him  with  con- 
siderable ceremony  into  the  castle. 

Here  a  host  of  persons  gathered 
about  the  abbot  in  the  court.  Hav- 
ing recovered  his  presence  of  mind 
perfectly,  he  made  himself  as  agree- 
able to  them  as  he  could,  and,  en- 
tering a  state  apartment  of  the 
keep,  partook  of  a  handsome  repast. 

'Hark  !'  he  exclaimed,  dropping 
some  tigs  which  he  had  been  in  the 
act  of  lifting  to  hi3  mouth,  'are  not 
those  sounds  which  we  hear,  the 
shouts  of  the  people  ?' 

_'  Yea,  by  St.  Dennis  of  France  !' 
cried  the  earl,   going  to  a  narrow 


slit  in  the  wall,  which  served  for  a 
window,  and  listening.  'The  Jew- 
ish dog  and  his  daughter  must  be 
taken.'  The  abbot  arose  and  joined 
him.  The  tops  of  the  houses  of  the 
Jews  quarter  only  could  be  discern- 
ed from  this  gloomy  opening  by 
which  they  stood,  therefore  nothing 
could  be  seen  of  the  movements  of 
the  multitude,  but  their  tumultuous 
and  fierce  cries  rose  distinctly  on 
the  wind,  yet  could  neither  the  ab- 
bot or  the  earl  determine  whether 
they  were  cries  of  exultation,  or  of 
threatening. 

'  Hillah-hoo-oo!'  shouted  the  earl, 
tramping  over  the  bare  stone  floor, 
and  whirling  his  naked  sword  ;  '  I 
could  fancy  myself  in  a  merry  siege 
now.  By  St.  Dennis,  yon  shouts 
fire  me  !  Hillah-hoo  for  St.  George  ! 
Hillah  for  a  Lincoln  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
— Giveusa  jack  of  malmsey,  squire.' 

An  esquire  served  the  rough 
baron.  After  one  of  his  prodigious 
draughts,  he  stopped  to  take  breath, 
sitting  down  on  a  high-backed, 
square  cut,  leathern  arm-chair,  and 
throwing  out  his  iron-cased  legs 
with  a  clattering  noise. 

The  abbot  remained  by  the  loop- 
hole, listening  with  unbroken  atten- 
tion. The  apartment  was  a  very 
different  one  from  such  as  might  be 
imagined  by  persons  not  familiar 
with  the  character  of  fortified  dwell- 
ings of  the  feudal  ages.  It  was  a 
state  room,  because  the  governor  of 
the  castle  occupied  it,  but  it  had  all 
the  aspect  of  a  dungeon.  Two  slits, 
not  a  hand  in  width  on  the  inside, 
admitted  only  just  as  much  light  as 
served  to  make  '  darkness  visible.' 
The  ceiling  was  in  dark  shadow 
without  relief,  and  the  floor  cheer- 
less. The  furniture  was  massive,  of 
black  oak.  Kite-shaped  shields, 
breast-plates,  double-edged  swords, 
and  other  arms,  hung  promiscuously 
on  the  walls.  The  tables  were  stained 
with  wine,  and  numerous  cups  and 
flagons  were  on  them. 

On  a  square  broad  seat,  a  sort  of 
couch,  covered  with  leather,  rested 
a  pale,  sickly  boy,  in  a  half-sitting, 
half-lying  position.  His  legs  were 
contracted  so   much,  and  were  so 
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twisted  from  their  proper  shape, 
that  he  was  totally  unable  to  walk, 
and  his  body  was  so  wasted,  that  it 
was  manifest  to  every  one  but  his 
grandfather,  the  earl,  that  his  life 
could  not  be  prolonged  many  months 
at  most.  He  leaned  upon  one  elbow, 
and  his  blue  eyes,  already  misty 
with  the  shadows  of  the  grave,  fre- 
quently dropped  a  large  tear  on  his 
point  lace  collar. 

'  How  art  thou,  boy  Gervase — 
how  art?'  enquired  the  earl,  pre- 
sently going  to  him  and  touching  his 
flaxen  locks  with  his  gauntleted 
hand,  anxiously  and  affectionately. 
'  What  does  the  young  knave  fret 
for  ?  Weeping — weeping — Gervase, 
whenever  I  see  thee.  What  dost 
weep  for  ?  Thou  makest  me  angry, 
boy,  thou  dost.  Art  thou  not  my 
heir  ? — am  I  not  thy  grandfather  ? 
Come,  come,  sirrah  Gervase,  drink  a 
cup  of  good  wine,  and  no  more  cry- 
ing. Away  with  tears  I  say — I  will 
have  no  more  of  them  !'  saying  this, 
he  handed  a  brimming  goblet  to  the 
lips  of  the  boy,  who  rejected  it  with 
signs  of  disgust. 

'  Well — an  thou  wilt  be  a  fool, 
thou  must  be  a  fool !'  said  the  earl, 
throwing  the  liquor  and  cup  on  the 
ground,  and  turning  away  from  this 
only  object  of  his  affections  with  a 
frown.  But  he  returned  to  Gervase 
again,  in  less  than  a  minute,  swear- 
ing hoarsely,  and  yet  uneasy.  A 
string  was  round  his  grandchild's 
wrist,  which  held  a  falcon  from 
taking  flight,  that  was  perched  on 
a  small  rail  fastened  above  the  couch 
on  the  wall.  Instead  of  looking  at 
the  earl,  he  pulled  the  string,  and, 
when  the  hawk  flew  down,  took  it 
to  hi?  bosom  and  wept  over  it. 

1  Body  of  me  !  what  is  all  this  for  V 
exclaimed  the  earl  ;  '  tell  me  why 
you  make  this  peevish  noise  ;  what 
makes  you  spoil  that  falcon  with 
your  baby  fondlings  ?  Montjoye  St. 
Dennis  !  thou  art  twelve  years  old, 
and  my  heir.  I'll  not  bear  it,  boy 
Gervase  !  I  will  not  bear  it !  let  the 
hawk  go  to  the  perch  !' 

'  No — no,  grandfather,  it  was  my 
dear  grandmother's  falcon,  let  him 
stay,  let  him  stay,'  entreated  the 
I 


boy.  'My  grandmother  is  dead, 
that  is  why  I  weep  ;'  and  he  threw 
his  arms  over  his  eyes,  and  bis  heart 
seemed  breaking  with  the  greatness 
of  his  grief.  The  earl  was  struck  ; 
he  stood  silent  awhile,  then  mutter- 
ing a  curse,  turned  away  to  the  ab- 
bot, who,  in  an  attitude  of  expect- 
ation and  excitement,  still  listened 
to  the  noise  which  arose  every  few 
minutes  from  the  Jews  quarter. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 
'  And  you  have  sent  the  Lady  Isa- 
bella from  me,'   complained  the  or- 
phan boy,  all  at  once  addressing  his 
grandfather  aloud. 

'  What  a-pestilence  wantest  thou 
of  that  crabbed  dame  here  V  said  the 
earl.  '  Sent  her  away  !  aye,  marry, 
it  was  high  time,  when  she  plotted 
with  my  foolish  wife  to  let  the  Jew 
loose.  Yet,  if  thou  wilt  have  her 
with  thee,  though  I  hate  her  as  the 
devil  bates  holy  water,  have  her, 
and  dry  thy  eyes — with  a  murrian 
to  thee!' 

'Shall  I  send  my  page  for  her, 
grandsire  V  said  the  boy  eagerly  ; 
the  earl  madeno  answer,  and  Gervase 
took  his  assent  for  granted.  A  youth, 
perhaps  two  or  three  years  older 
than  himself,  was  dispatched  with  a 
whisper  to  the  palace  of  the  bishop. 
When  this  was  done,  the  face  of  the 
earl's  grandson  began  to  exhibit  a 
faint  gleam  of  returning  cheerful- 
ness, and  a  leech,  named  Aaron, 
entered  the  room  softly,  and  inquir- 
ed into  the  state  of  his  young  pa- 
tient's health,  with  a  soft,  hypocri- 
tical voice.  The  man  of  drugs,  who 
was  a  Hebrew  (the  same  who  had 
been  paid  by  the  abbot  to  translate 
the  letters  of  Judith)  beckoned  the 
earl  into  a  dark  and  narrow  gallery 
outside  the  room,  and  said — 

'  My  lord — my  very  good  patron 
— I  am  sorry  to  have  to  inform  you 
that  the  young  baron,  Sir  Gervase, 
is — ' 

'  Pestilence  and  furies !  thou 
bearded  dog  !'  exclaimed  the  earl, 
dreading  to  hear  the  conclusion  of 
the  speech  of  the  servile  Jew.  'If 
thou  dost  not  cure  him,  thou  shalt 
be  handed  !  Look  out  here,  what 
seest  thou  ?' 
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Grasping  the  arm  of  the  shrinking 
Israelite  the  earl  drew  him  to  a 
loophole,  from  which  could  be  seen 
a  gallows,  by  which  the  governor  of 
the  fortress  was  accustomed  to  be- 
stow summary  punishment  on 
whomsoever,  of  inferior  rank  in  his 
castellany,  his  displeasure  happened 
to  fall.  The  shuddering  leech  fixed 
his  eye  on  the  pendent  corpse  of  a 
vassal  of  the  arbitrary  baron,  which 
was  allowed  to  swing  from  the  gal- 
lows as  a  warning  and  a  terror  to  his 
associates,  until,  perchance,  another 
unfortunate  individual  should  be 
compelled  to  supply  his  place. 

1  L)are  not  to  tell  me  my  Gervase 
will  die  !'  muttered  the  baron,  com- 
pressing with  his  hand  the  bony  arm 
he  held  until  the  leech  cried  out  with 
pain.  '  That  would  be  an  ill  hour 
for  thee  in  which  I  lost  all  hope  of 
his  recovery  !' 

The  leech  wisely  held  his  peace 
after  this  threat,  and  refrained  from 
saying,  as  he  had  intended,  that  Sir 
Gervase  was  fast  declining.  The  earl 
paced  the  gallery  several  times.  He 
was  miserable  ;  for  though  he  would 
not  learn  the  truth  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  the  boy's  restoration,  yet 
he  could  no  avoid  receiving  ill  tid- 
ings, instead  of  hopeful  ones,  from 
the  countenance  of  the  leech. 

1  Hark  you,  Aaron,'  said  he,  turn- 
ing with  a  less  alarming  manner  to 
the  Jew,  '  if  you  will  cure  Gervase  I 
will  be  a  friend  to  you  as  long  as  I 
live.  Knowest  thou  not  of  some 
powder  from  eastern  countries — 
some  curious  mixture  which  might 
do  him  good  ?  Thy  people  are 
learned  in  physics — hast  thou  sought 
among  them  for  some  healing  por- 
tion that  might  answer  ?  I'  will  give 
protection  for  life,  limbs,  and  pro- 
perty, to  any  Jew  who  will  make 
him  well.' 

The  leech  seemed  to  meditate, 
putting  his  finger  to  his  forehead  as 
if  some  important  thought  had 
struck  him. 

'  I  will  make  inquiries,'  said  he  ; 
'  I  may  meet  with  something.  If 
you  choose,  I  will  go  directly  to 
some  of  my  brethren,'  and  he  was 
stepping  toward  the  door,  when  the 
earl  stopped  him. 


I  No — little  Aaron — not  so  fast — 
not  so  fast.  Cunning  as  thou  art, 
I  am  as  cunning  as  thou,  if  I  let 
thee  go  now,  thou  wouldst  be  in  no 
haste  to  come  back  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  yonder  gallows  : — ha — 
ha!' 

The  leech  was  ready  to  drop  when 
he  found  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
quit  the  castle,  for  he  knew  that  he 
could  send  to  no  one  who  could 
supply  him  with  a  medicine  likely 
to  be  of  service  ;  moreover,  he  felt 
quite  sure  that  Gervase  would  die 
very  shortly,  and  he  did  not  doubt 
but  that  he  should  really  be  hung 
for  having  failed  to  cure  him. 

I I  do  assure  you,  my  lord  baron,' 
said  he,  in  a  supplicating  tone,  '  I 
have  done  all  that  leech  could  do 
for  your  grandson.  Some  persons 
must  die  young — it  is  their  fate — 
and  when  one  is  destined  to  die  no 
physics  in  the  world  can  prevent  it.' 

'Just  so,'  said  the  earl  ;  'and 
every  one  may  tell  by  thy  visage 
that  thou  art  destined  to  be  hanged 
— it  is  written  on  thy  face.  Body 
of  me  !  I  saw  it  there  as  soon  as 
ever  you  begun  to  hint  at  Gervase 
dying.' 

'  There  is  one  thing  I  must  say,  if 
my  lord  baron  will  have  patience,' 
said  the  trembling  Aaron,  as  a  pro- 
ject for  escaping  occurred  to  him, 
•  Sir  Gervase  should  be  crossed  in 
nothing.' 

'  Then  let  him  be  crossed  in  no- 
thing,' exclaimed  the  earl. 

The  Jew  soon  after  returned  to 
his  patient,  and  taking  a  favourable 
opportunity,  whispered  to  him — 

'  Dear  Sir  Gervase,  I  hope  the 
medicines  I  have  ministered  to  you 
to-day  have  been  less  nauseous  than 
those  you  drank  yesterday.' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  the  boy,  lan- 
guidly turning  away  from  the  leech 
with  dislike ;  'they  have  all  been 
bad  enough.  I  wish  you  would  let 
me  alone,  to  die  in  peace.' 

'  Ah,  my  dear  Sir  Gervase,'  cried 
Aaron,  '  I  hope  you  are  very  far 
from  any  thought  of  dying  yet ! — 
you  really  must  not  be  so  gloomy  as 
to  think  it  possible  you  will  die  in 
this  sickness.     But  if  such  an  im- 
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probable  event  should  happen,  I 
hope  you  will  have  no  ill-will  against 
me.' 

1  Not  I — I  shall  not  think  about 
you.' 

The  leech  took  no  notice  of  the 
contempt  with  which  these  words 
were  spoken,  but  edged  himself 
closer  to  the  boy,  and  said — 

'  You  know,  though  I  was  born  a 
Jew,  I  am  a  Christian  like  yourself  ; 
I  kiss  the  cross  and  worship  the  con- 
secrated wafer.  I  am  very  partial 
to  the  Lady  Isabella,  too,  as  you 
are  ;  and  I  never  forget  to  join  in 
the  masses  for  that  angelic  lady, 
the  countess.  I  assure  you  I  have 
a  great  affection  for  you — I  would 
do  anything  to  pleasure  you.' 

1  Then  rid  me  of  you  and  your 
medicines,'  said  Gervase,  briefly  and 
sharply. 

'  Right  willing  would  I  be  to  do 
so,'  said  the  Jew,  in  a  still  softer 
whisper,  ■  if,  Sir  Gervase,  you  could 
contrive  to  send  me  out  of  the  cas- 
tle, for  it  seems  I  am  a  prisoner 
here,  and  if  you  should  die,  I  am  to 
be  hanged,  the  earl  says,  for  not 
having  kept  you  alive.' 

When  Sir  Gervase  heard  this 
spoken  dolorously,  and  saw  the 
frighted  looks  of  the  leech,  he  con- 
jured up  some  heterogeneous  images 
in  his  fancy,  and  laughed  with  the 
greatest  delight  for  some  minutes. 
The  Jew  stared  at  him  with  sur- 
prise, for  he  would  as  soon  have  ex- 
pected to  see  the  pope  turn  a  He- 
brew, as  to  see  the  ailing,  mourning 
boy  before  him  laugh  so  enjoyingly. 
His  beardstuckoutstiff,asif  set  with 
wires,  and  his  little  ferret  eyes  were 
round  to  the  largest  circumference 
the  socket  admitted  of ;  while  his 
lips  moved  in  pique  and  anger. 

'  Don't — don't  look  so  oddly, 
Aaron,  or  I  shall  laugh  myself  to 
death,  and  then  you  will  be  hung, 
you  know,'  said  Gervase,  still  shak- 
ing with  laughter. 

Aaron  now  pretended  to  laugh 
too,  but  the  sense  of  his  perilous 
situation  was  too  vividly  before  him. 

The  boy  was  presently  quite  ex- 
hausted, and  leaned  back  with 
closed  eyes.  The  fit  of  youthful 
mirth  was  over. 


'Aaron,'  said  he,  in  a  faint  voice 
taking  off  from  his  finger  a  ruby 
ring,  '  take  this,  I  give  it  to  you.  If 
you  use  it  discreetly  it  will  unlock 
for  you  all  the  gates  through  which 
you  must  pass  out  of  the  castle. 
Show  it  to  the  warders  who  would 
hinder  you  from  escaping,  and  say  I 
have  sent  you  on  an  errand  of  im- 
portance.' 

The  leech  was  full  of  gratitude, 
he  bent  down  his  head  to  kiss  the 
hand  of  Gervase,  and  then  hurried 
to  the  chamber  or  cell  (for  it  was 
nothing  more)  which  he  had  occu- 
pied, to  gather  together  the  few  ar- 
ticles of  raiment  belonging  to  him, 
and  to  adjust  and  fasten  his  box  of 
medicine.  Here  he  stood  perplexed, 
with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  ru- 
minating. 

'  I  can't  but  think,'  said  he,  so- 
liloquising, •  that  if  I  carry  this  box 
and  bundle  with  me,  the  surly  por- 
ter of  the  keep-postern  will  suspect 
that  I  intend  to  return  no  more,  and 
so  refuse  to  let  me  pass  in  spite  of 
the  ring.  It  is  an  awkward  affair  ! 
To  be  sure  I  had  rather  lose  all  that 
is  here  than  run  the  risk  of  airing 
myself  night  and  day  on  that  ugly 
gallows.  Yet — '  it  was  a  vexatious 
alternative  which  presented  itself, 
leaving  them  behind  was  most  pain- 
ful to  think  of.  '  But  what  then  ?' 
said  he,  glancing  to  the  door ;  *  if  £ 
must  leave  them,'  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  'it  is  but  just  that  I  take 
something  in  their  stead,'  and  com- 
placency stole  over  his  features. 

And  now  did  Aaron  move  softly 
as  if  his  feet  were  shod  with  felt, 
out  into  a  narrow  corridor,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  a  round  staircase, 
leading  up  to  the  fifth  story  of  the 
keep.  He  ascended  it  quickly  and 
lightly,  nor  stopped  a  moment  until 
his  hand  was  on  the  bolt  of  a  carved 
oaken  door,  opening  into  the  rooms 
which  had  been  appropriated  to  the 
late  countess.  He  drew  the  bolt 
back,  and  pushed  the  door  a  little 
inward  ;  it  creaked  violently — and 
he  uttered  a  suppressed  exclama- 
tion, not  of  the  most  pious  descrip- 
tion. For  a  moment  he  feared  the 
creaking  had  been  heard,  and  there- 
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fore  stepped  asirle  into  the  shade. 
But  no  one  approached.  He  could 
distinguish  no  footsteps  but  those  of 
the  sentinels  on  the  ramparts — no 
voices  but  those  of  the  populace  of 
the  city,  which  latter,  deadened  by 
the  thick  walls,  was  like  the  roar  of 
a  distant  sea.  Now  he  ventured 
softly  to  pass  into  the  oratory  and 
dressing-closet  of  the  late  lady  of  the 
castle,  and  fastened  the  door  behind 
him. 

An  inquisitive  eye  did  the  Jew 
cast  around,  and  his  ear  was  equally 
on  the  alert.  He  was  particularly 
attracted  by  two  cabinets,  both 
quaint  in  shape  and  workmanship, 
and  raised  on  curious  ebony  frames  ; 
both  had  been  left  unfastened  since 
the  decease  of  the  countess. 

As  a  man  digging  in  some  solitary 
and  ancient  place  with  the  hope  of 
finding  money,  lights  upon  some 
precious  hoard  of  antiquity  with 
trembling  eagerness  and  joy,  so  did 
Aaron  pounce  upon  these  cabinets. 
He  threw  up  both  the  lids  at  once, 
and  proceeded  to  inspect  the  multi- 
farious trinkets  and  trifles  within, 
without  the  smallest  scruple. 

Upon  the  floor  he  threw  a  number 
of  articles  which  he  deemed  unwor- 
thy of  his  regard  ;  but  on  a  chair  he 
placed  carefully  such  as  he  intended 
to  take  away.  This  esteemed  selec- 
tion was  composed  of  crosses,  neck- 
laces, bracelets,  rosaries,  coronets, 
chaplets,  pearls,  rings,  clasps,  ami 
brooches  :  and  when  to  these  were 
added  a  few  gold  coins  of  very  high 
value,  taken  from  a  secret  drawer, 
Aaron  appeared  satisfied. 

Now  commenced  a  strange  opera- 
tion. From  a  bag  which  he  wore  at 
his  waist  he  took  cut  a  needle,  scis- 
sors, and  thread,  and  stitched  the 
largest  of  the  trinkets,  to  which  he 
had  a  fancy,  on  the  inside  of  his 
gaberdine.  The  rings,  brooches  and 
clasps,  were  wrapped  together  in  a 
bit  of  linen,  and  fastened  in  the  lin- 
ing of  his  high  cap ;  lastly,  the 
sewing  implements  were  returned 
to  the  bag,  and  the  coins  and  pearls 
with  them.  Thus  furnished,  the 
Jew  returned  to  the  chamber  where 
his  former  possessions  lay. 


'They  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  I 
must  own,'  said  he,  with  a  shrug  and 
a  smile,  '  and  in  the  exchange  I 
have  made,  I  have  the  best  of  the 
bargain.' 

He  suddenly  caught  up  one  of  bis 
legs  with  an  unpleasant  start.  A 
dog  that  had  been  much  attached  to 
the  countess,  and  was  much  reputed 
for  its  keen  sagacity,  had  followed 
him  unobserved  into  and  from  the 
rooms  of  his  late  mistress,  and  now 
made  a  snap  at  the  Jew's  leg.  Aaron 
did  not  at  all  like  this,  and  seeing 
the  angry  display  of  its  fangs,  and 
the  fiery  look  of  its  eyes,  endea- 
voured to  muster  up  courage  enough 
to  coax  it ;  '  poor  fellow — fine  fel- 
low,' he  stammered  out,  stooping 
and  reaching  out  his  hand  cautious- 
ly to  pat  it.  But  quickly  the  hand 
was  drawn  back  again,  as  the  dog 
gave  a  deeper  and  a  more  threaten- 
ing growl. 

'  "lis  as  big  as  a  lion,'  muttered 
Aaron,  wiping  his  forehead,  '  and 
quite  as  terrible  ! — I  wish  1  were  on 
the  outside  of  the  door  !'  But,  on 
the  outside  of  the  door  the  dog  was 
determined  he  should  not  be,  unless 
he  left  the  stolen  goods  behind. 

Aaron  sought  to  edge  his  way  out 
by  degrees,  but  the  dangerous  ani- 
mal sat  on  his  haunches  in  the  open 
doorway,  and  to  pass  him  seemed 
impossible.  The  consternation  of 
the  Israelite  was  at  once  ludicrous 
and  pitiable.  He  dared  not  move — 
his  feet  were  glued  to  the  floor.  His 
eyes,  as  if  under  the  influence  of 
fascination,  gazed  with  stupid  terror 
on  his  adversary.  Five  minutes, 
that  seemed  an  age,  passed  thus,  the 
dog  keeping  him  a  prisoner.  His 
knees  knocked  together.  Every  mo- 
ment he  expected  that  some  one 
would  be  passing  outside,  and  dis- 
cover his  situation,  and  the  theft 
that  he  had  committed. 

'  Were  the  door  only  shut !'  said 
he  in  agony. 

Before  his  mind  rose  the  gallows 
that  the  earl  had  shown  him.  He 
seemed  to  feel  the  hands  of  the 
hangman  about  his  neck.  At  last 
his  fears  became  so  insupportable, 
that,  like  one,  who,    turning  giddy 
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at  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  leaps 
down  into  destruction,  he  made  a 
hasty  rush  to  the  door. 

In  an  instant  the  dog  uttered  a 
a  fierce  bark,  seized  Aaron  by  the 
throat,  pulled  him  down,  and  pinned 
him  with  his  teeth  to  the  ground. 
The  frightful  shriek  of  the  Jew  was 
heard  by  the  earl  himself,  who  had 
been  closeted  with  the  abbot  near 
at  hand.  Both  came  to  the  spot  at 
the  same  time  with  several  of  the 
earl's  retainers. 

' Ha— ha,'  cried  the  earl,  'my  lit- 
tle leech  !  cunning  Aaron,  you  are 
in  jeopardy  !  Hold  him  fast  Wolf 
— hold  him  fast,  good  fellow.' 

1  For  the  love  of  mercy,  earl,  call 
him  off  !' 

'  Not  yet,  said  the  earl,  shaking 
his  siles  with  laughter. 

'  What  made  the  dog  attack  you?' 
inquired  the  abbot.  The  retainers 
pushed  their  heads  forward  to  hear 
the  reply.  Tears  of  terror  and  dis- 
may rolled  down  Aaron's  face.  He 
was  afraid  to  answer — he  was  afraid 
to  remain  silent.  On  either  hand 
was  death.  Yielding,  however,  to 
the  most  immediate  peril,  he  implor- 
ed to  be  relieved  from  the  fangs  of 
the  dog,  with  the  most  humble  en- 
treaties. 

'  Not  till  you  have  replied  to  the 
abbot,  knave,'  said  the  earl. 

'  0  Lord — call  him  off !  I  shall  be 
strangled  !  He  tears  my  throat !' 
roared  the  Jew. 

The  dog  had  made  a  rent  in  his 
gaberdine,  through  which  one  end 
of  a  brilliant  cross  protruded  itself. 

'  What  has  he  there  ?'  said  the  ab- 
bot, pointing. 

'  Now  it  is  all  over  and  I  am  a 
miserable  wretch  !'  said  the  Jew 
mentally.  'There  is  no  hope  for  me 
— the  gallows  will  be  my  fate.' 

As  soon  as  ever  the  dog  saw  the 
Earl,  his  master,  bending  over  the 
prostrate  figure  of  the  leech,  and 
taking  hold  of  the  cross,  which  was 
one  the  countess  had  often  worn,  it 
relinquished  its  hold,  and  Aaron  rose 
to  his  knees,  with  his  hand  to  his 
throat,  from  which  a  few  drops  of 
blood  were  trickling.  The  earl 
found  the  cross  so  well  secured  with 


thread,  that  he  had  some  difficulty 
in  detaching  it  from  the  gaberdine, 
and  when  it  came  away  a  piece  of 
garment  adhered  to  it.  The  addi- 
tional rent  discovered  a  string  of 
gold  beads. 

'The  secret  is  told,  my  lord,'  said 
the  abbot ;  '  he  has  been  stealing 
from  the  wardrobe  of  your  lady.' 

A  great  sensation  was  communi- 
cated among  the  retainers. 

'  Hither,  men  of  mettle  !'  cried 
the  earl  to  them  ;  '  search  the  rogue 
to  the  skin  !' 

'  On  my  soul  I  have  nothing  else  ! 
— I  have  not  indeed  !'  exclaimed 
Aaron. 

'  Is  this  nothing  else  ? — nor  this  ? 
— nor  this  V  said  the  men,  as  one 
after  another,  articles  of  value  were 
found  on  his  person. 

'  Fling  him  over  the  ramparts  !' 
said  the  earl. 

'  No  ! — no  !  Spare  me  ! — spare 
me  !  Mercy  ! — mercy  !'  screamed 
the  poor  wretch,  as  the  soldiers 
were  dragging  him  away.  '  Abbot, 
save  me  !  I  can  reveal  a  secret  to 
you — I  have  not  been  always  what  I 
seem  now.  Remember  the  fenman's 
cottage.' 

The  abbot  looked  narrowly  at  the 
speaker,  and  then  turning  to  the 
earl,  said — '  I  know  not  to  what  he 
alludes,  but  as  he  has  appealed  to 
me,  let  him  live,  earl,  until  to-mor- 
row.' 

The  abbot  was  too  powerful  now 
for  bis  requests  not  to  be  attended 
to. 

'  Thrust  the  caitiff  back  into  this 
room  then,'  said  the  earl  to  his  re- 
tainers, '  and  leave  Wolf  to  guard 
him.' 

'Abbot,  speak  for  me  !'  implored 
Aaron.  '  If  I  am  left  alone  with  the 
beast  I  shall  be  worried  !  I  can  tell 
you  something  of  consequence  if 
you  will  interfere  to  save  me.' 

The  abbot  stepped  into  the  apart- 
ment, and  looked  round  at  its  solid 
bare  walls. 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  said  he,  '  there 
is  no  outlet  here  by  which  the  Jew 
could  possibly  escape.' 

'  I  swear  I  will  not  try  to  escape,' 
said  Aaron,  '  if  the  dog  is  not  left 
with  me,' 
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'  Who  will  believe  what  you 
swear  ?'  said  one  of  the  retainers  : 
•  thou  art  neither  a  Christian  nor  a 
Jew — thou  hast  been  false  to  both 
God  and  the  devil.' 

'  He  will  have  to  stay  in  purgatory 
all  eternity,'  said  another  ; '  for  hea- 
ven will  not  receive  him,  and  hell 
will  disdain  to  have  such  a  turncoat 
knave.' 

Thus  were  wicked  jokes  bandied 
about. 

'  Now  for  the  chapter-house,'  said 
the  abbot,  re-entering  the  room  in 
which  he  had  left  his  friends.  They 
rose,  while  the  abbot  continued,  '  I 
have  just  received  from  the  legate 
a  letter;  he  informs  me  that  the 
justiciary,  the  sheriff,  and  himself, 
are  called  away  to  Sleaford,  and  en- 
close me  a  commission  from  his 
highness  the  king,  by  which  I  am 
commanded,  and  empowered,  to  act 
as  justice-itinerant  for  a  month  in 
this  county — to  decide  all  cases 
brought  before  me — with  full  power 
of  judgment.  My  first  day  of  sitting 
will  be  next  Monday. 

Here  a  messenger  entered  with 
the  tidings  that  the  Jew  and  his 
daughter  were  taken. 

1  As  the  city  is  in  so  excited  a 
state,'  said  the  abbot,  '  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  necessary  to  despatch  these 
guilty  persons,  with  as  short  a  delay 
as  may  be  deemed  consistent  with 
justice.' 

1  Undoubtedly,'  was  the  reply  of 
a  priest :  and  all  assented. 

'  Short  delay — aye — the  shorter 
the  better,'  said  the  earl,  who  felt 
glad  at  the  prospect  of  being  eased 
of  the  bonds  he  had  given  Jocenus, 
without  taking  any  manner  of  trou- 
ble. 

'  In  a  secular  point  of  view,'  said 
the  abbot,  '  I  have  no  right,  before 
Monday  next,  to  act  as  judge  in 
order  to  decide  the  doom  of  this 
father  and  daughter,  but  as  a  spiri- 
tual judge,  commissioned  by  the 
young,  glorified  martyr  himself,  I 
have  been  bold  enough  to  call  a 
chapter  of  the  clergy,  whom  I  here 
charge,  as  they  dread  Saint  Hugh's 
displeasure,  to  conclude  the  case  this 
afternoon.' 


1  This  afternoon  !'  was  iterated  in 
surprise. 

1  At  least,'  said  the  abbot,  firmly, 
'  before  you  dissolve  your  assembly;' 
and  directly  after  he  led  the  way  to 
the  chapter-house.  The  bishop  being 
gone  to  his  palace,  the  abbot  at- 
tained an  easy  entrance  and  took  a 
prominent  seat,  surrounded  by  a  ■ 
numerous  body  of  priests,  who,  ex- 
cepting two,  held  benefices  inferior 
to  his  own.  Here  we  leave  him  for 
a  while,  and  return  to  Judith  and 
her  father. 

They  had  clung  to  that  forlorn 
hope  held  out  to  them  by  Lady  Isa- 
bella. They  longed  for  time  to 
move  more  swiftly,  and  bring  on  the 
hour  when  the  hermit  should  un- 
mask the  abbot  in  public.  They 
pondered  the  circumstance  of  the 
seal,  and,  catching  at  probabilities, 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  her- 
mit was  in  some  unknown  way  con- 
nected with  Lord  Hugh,  and  that 
he  might  be  the  medium  of  restor- 
ing to  them  the  crusader's  friend- 
ship. 

Their  hopes  would  have  been 
stronger  had  Judith  not  kept  secret 
from  the  merchant  her  correspond- 
ence with  the  hermit.  Had  Joce- 
nus known  that  the  hermit,  and  the 
Christian  teacher  of  his  wife  in 
former  days,  were  one  and  the  same 
person,  an  astonishing  light  would 
have  been  thrown  on  points  now 
obscure,  and  be  would  have  been 
able  to  inform  Judith  what  connec- 
tion the  hermit  bore  to  Lord  Hugh. 
But  she  had  not  told  her  parent  that 
she  had  received  from  the  pious 
man  her  mother's  dying  letter  of 
Christian  entreaties;  she  had  not 
told  him  that  the  hermit,  in  trans- 
mitting to  her  the  letter,  had  sought 
to  make  a  convert  of  her,  as  he  had 
made  a  convert  of  her  mother ;  and 
her  motives  for  concealment,  it 
might  be  said,  were  just  and  noble. 
She  knew  he  dreaded  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  his  house 
as  much  as  the  plague  ;  and  she  was 
anxious  to  maintain  his  tranquillity 
of  mind.  He  had  often  described 
to  her  the  pain  and  grief  he  felt 
when  her  mother  departed  from  the 
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Jewish  traditions  ;  and  how  could 
she  bear  the  thought  of  inflicting 
upon  him  a  repetition  of  that  pain 
— tbat  grief  ?  She  was  sure  that  he 
was  quite  ignorant  of  such  a  letter 
having  being  left  in  trust  with  her 
mother's  priest ;  and  solely  for  his 
happiness'  sake  she  determined, 
after  many  an  hour  of  anxious  deli- 
beration, to  allow  him  to  remain 
still  ignorant  of  it. 

It  is  dangerous  at  all  times  to 
have  studied  concealments  with  the 
individual  appointed  by  heaven  as 
our  nearest  guardian  and  superior. 
This  principle  Jocenus  had  instilled 
into  his  daughter's  mind. 

A  mind  in  love  with  virtue  feels 
always  a  natural  antipathy  to  re- 
serves with  its  dearest  friend — and 
so  did  the  mind  of  Judith.  But 
yet  she  could  not  resolve  in  this  in- 
stance to  trouble  him,  especially  as 
she  felt  that  she  could  give  him  no 
sincere  assurance  that  she  would 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  persuasions  of 
the  letter,  or  to  the  arguments  of 
the  hermit. 

In  the  kitchen,  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  faithful  Keturah  and 
Caleb  stood  by  a  lattice  that  was  on 
the  garden  side  of  the  house,  and 
conversed  with  troubled  looks  on 
the  serious  perils  in  which  their  be- 
loved master  and  his  daughter  were 
involved. 

1 1  would  spend  my  blood  for 
them,'  said  Caleb;  'and  if  they 
should  be  taken,  and  condemned,  I 
shall  not  outlive  them.' 

Keturah  sighed,  and  asked  him  if 
he  thought  Leoni  would  be  allowed 
to  remain  free.  The  inquiry  was 
just  made  when  Leoni  entered.  He 
greeted  the  damsel  with  remarkable 
kindness,  and  a  deep  colour  spread 
over  her  dark  but  clear  complexion. 

'  Keturah  was  asking  me  as  you 
came  in,  master  Leoni,'  said  Caleb, 
1  if  I  thought  the  Nazarenes  would 
let  you  be  free. ' 

'  You  care  a  little  for  my  safety 
too,  then,  do  you,  Keturah  ?'  said 
Leoni.  She  made  a  hasty  and  care- 
less answer,  but  her  eye  avoided 
his,  and  she  was  a  little  confused. 

Caleb's  attention  being  drawn 
away,  Leoni  said  to  her — 


4  Keturah,  whatever  interest  you 
take  in  me,  I  take  a  deeper — a 
fonder — in  you.' 

The  heart  of  the  listener  gave  a 
throb  of  rapture  that  was  almost 
pain,  yet  her  eye  would  have  blazed 
with  resentment  had  not  tears 
quenched  the  tire. 

1  Must  you  needs  choose,  master 
Leoni,' said  she,  'a time  like  this 
in  which  to  affront  a  poor,  but  proud 
maiden  V 

'  Affront  you  !'  he  repeated. 
1  Ah  !  believe  me  never  heart  spoke 
more  sincerely  than  mine  speaks 
now.  Since  your  lady  has  been  in 
trouble,  I  have  been  much  in  your 
society  ;  and,  pray  forgive  me,  if  I 
say,  I  have  at  times  indulged  the 
belief  that  I  was  not  quite  an  object 
of  indifference  to  you.  You  weep, 
my  dear  girl.    Where  is  your  lady  ?' 

'  In  the  garden.' 

'  Come  then,  let  us  go  to  her,' 
said  Leoni,  '  she  shall  speak  for  me,' 
and  thither  he  and  Keturah  went. 

'  Keturah  is  related  to  two  of  our 
chief  rabbies,'  said  Judith  to  Leoni, 
when  she  had  heard  his  frank 
avowal;  'and  her  education  has 
been  unusually  good.  It  is  true, 
she  will  have  only  a  small  dowry, 
which  I  shall  give  her,  but  her 
virtues  are  a  fortune  in  themselves.' 

'  I  seek  no  other,'  said  Leoni ;  '  I 
have  riches  sufficient — a  good  and 
affectionate  wife  is  all  I  seek  in 
Keturah. ' 

'  And  good  and  affectionate  she 
is,'  said  Judith,  'and  loves  you  well 
— as  she  will  not  deny.' 

Keturah  sunk  into  her  lady'sarms, 
who  tenderly  embraced  her,  and 
united  her  hand  with  that  of  Leoni. 

'  Here  comes  my  father  ;  he  will 
be  as  glad  as  myself  of  this  happy 
event,' said  Judith.  Jocenus  drew 
near — his  face  was  clouded  and 
meditative. 

'Ah,  friend  Leoni,'  said  he,  'I 
am  glad  to  see  you  to-day,  and  I 
should  be  still  more  glad  if  I  could 
think  you  incurred  no  risk  in  visit- 
ing me.' 

'Think  not  of  that,  Jocenus,'  said 
Leoni,  grasping  his  hand  with 
ardour ;     '  I  have    been  honoured 
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with  your  friendship,  and  little 
should  I  have  proved  myself  worthy 
of  it,  if  I  left  you  to  grapple  alone 
with  your  present  trials.' 

'Thanks  would  ill  express  my 
feelings,  and  I  know  they  would  not 
suit  yours,'  said  Jocenus.  'Your 
own  soul  alone  can  tell  you  the 
depth  of  my  gratitude.' 

'Say  no  more— say  no  more,'  said 
Leoni.  '  There  is  one  here  who  has 
far  outshone  me  in  devotedness  to 
y<  u,  and  I  intend  to  devote  myself 
to  her,  for  the  rest  of  my  life.' 

'  What  is  that !'  exclaimed 
Jocenus. 

'  No  more  than  this — you  see  be- 
fore me  my  wife  elect — Keturah, 
whose  chief  charm  in  m}r  eyes,  has 
been  her  faithfulness  to  Judith.' 

'  Is  it  so  !'  cried  Jocenus.  '  Ketu- 
rah, you  are  very  fortunate.  Among 
all  the  sons  of  our  outcast  nation, 
not  one  could  be  found  more  worthy 
of  a  maiden's  hand,  than  Leoni. 
And  Leoni  is  fortunate  too,  for 
Keturah  is  an  excellent  damsel. 
But  is  my  daughter  to  lose  you, 
Keturah  'i  If  you  go  from  her  now, 
your  happiness  will  prove  her  sor- 
row. Depressed  as  she  is,  the  ab- 
sence of  your  attentions,  and  lively 
spirits,  will  be  a  great  loss  to  her.' 

'  I  entreat  jtou  not  to  consider 
me/  said  Judith.  '  To  know  that 
Keturah  is  settled  in  a  secure  and 
happy  home,  will  afford  me  a 
pleasure,  which  will  fully  compen- 
sate me.' 

1  She  shall  not  leave  you,'  said 
Leoni  ;  *  I  will  not  be  so  selfish  as 
to  wish  to  take  her  away  until  you 
are  relieved  from  your  present 
anxieties.' 

'  I  could  not  bear  to  quit  my  dear 
mistress,' said  Keturah;  'Belaset's 
going  away  grieved  me  enough  ;' 
and  so  it  was  determined,  that  un- 
til the  danger  now  hanging  over  the 
heads  of  Jocenus  and  Judith  should 
be  past,  the  marriage  should  not 
take  place.' 

In  his  heart,  Jocenus  felt  chagrin- 
ed to  find  that  Leoni  could  so  speed- 
ily transfer  his  affections  from  Ju- 
dith to  Judith's  handmaid.  Proud, 
almost  to  idolatry,  of  his  daughter's 


charms,  he  could  not  conceive  how 
the  man  who  had  once  loved  her, 
could  love  any  other  women.  But 
he  disguised  his  feelings,  or  rather 
smothered  them.  The  eye  of  filial 
atfection,  however,  perceived  he  was 
shaken. 

'  We  gave  ourselves  leave  to  stay 
an  hour  in  the  garden,  father,'  said 
Judith,  pressing  his  hand  signifi- 
cantly, '  but  we  have  exceeded  that 
limit.  Shall  we  now  return  to  our 
asylum  ?' 

'  Yes,  if  such  is  your  pleasure, 
dear  child,'  replie  1  Jocenus.  'This 
is  the  first  time,  Leoni,  that  we  have 
seen  the  daylight  for  some  days, 
and  you  will  imagine  how  much  we 
have  enjoyed  it.' 

'  Greatly,  indeed,  I  am  convinced, 
said  Leoni,  '  and  I  hope  that  very 
soon,  the  necessity  will  cease  to 
exist  which  now  compels  you  to  for- 
sake it  again.' 

The  merchant  and  his  daughter 
left  Keturah  and  her  rich  and 
handsome  lover  walking  in  the  gar- 
den. The  former  descended  the 
steps  within  the  ark,  and  entered 
the  sitting  room. 

'  Once  more  thou  art  in  safety,' 
said  Jocenus,  folding  Judith  to  his 
heart,  '  and  I  have  my  daughter — 
my  precious  one — with  me  still ! 
Every  hour  that  passes  over  us  now, 
my  child,  and  leaves  us  still  here 
with  each  other  thus,  calls  for  es- 
pecial thankfulness.  If  we  have 
piety  but  as  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  now  is  the  time  to  make  use  of 
it.' 

'  This  is  the  time  indeed,'  said 
Judith,  looking  up  to  heaven,  and 
returning  her  father's  tender  ca- 
resses. '  Happy  am  I  to  hear  you 
speak  like  this— instead  of  despond- 
ingly.' 

'If  I  do  not  speak  despondingly 
— I  feel  despondingly, 'said  Jocenus, 
starting  forward  across  the  room. 
'  I  see  no  way  of  ultimate  escape  for 
thee— and  is  not  that  enough  to 
make  my  heart  despond,  though  it 
were  framed  of  iron  V 

'  Father — dear  Father— Leoni  has , 
disturbed  you,'  said  Judith. 

'  1  cannot  help  it  if  he  has,'  said 
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Jocenus.  '  I  certainly  did  not  think 
he  could  so  soon  have  shaken  off  his 
love  for  you,  much  less  have  so  soon 
entertained  a  new  passion.  If  his 
present  choice  had  been  fairer,  or 
wealthier,  than  my  daughter.  I 
might  not  so  much  have  wondered  ; 
but  Keturah,  however  worthy  she 
may  be,  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  com- 
pared with  my  Judith.' 

'You  see  me  with  partial  eyes, 
dear  father,'   said  Judith,  slightly 
smiling ;  '  depend  upon  it  I  am  not 
such  a  paragon  as  you  think.     Be- 
sides— love,  you  have  often  told  me,  I 
views  the  object   of  its  tenderness 
through   the   beautiful   medium  of 
imagination ;     and,    therefore,     as 
Keturah  is    really    very    pleasing, 
Leoni   may   fancy   her  an  angel  for 
aught  we  know.     To  be  very  serious 
—I  wonder,  dear  father,  you  should 
entertain  any    surprise  at  Leoni's 
rapid   change   of  sentiment ;    it  is 
just   what  I  should   have  expected 
from  his  character.     Did  you  think 
he   would  break  his   heart,   or  live 
pining   with   grief  all   his  days,  be- 
cause I  refused  him  ?    Not  he.     He 
is  like  a  bird  of'  passage — when  one 
clime  grows  wintry  he  seeks  another 
that  is  blest  with  sunshine.     Yet  I 
must  revoke  this  judgment  of  him 
in  one  instance  ;  can   we  for  a  mo- 
ment forget  that   he   is   staying   in 
Lincoln  now,   merely  that  he  may 
assist  and  comfort  you,  and — ' 

'  Peace,  daughter,  I  am  corrected. 
I  wish  him  happy  with  Keturah, 
and  thou  shalt  give  her  a  handsome 
dowry.' 

When  the  long  expected  hour  of 
terror  arrived— when  the  house  was 
surrounded  by  a  deceived,  enraged, 
fanatical  multitude,  determined  to 
find  the  merchant  and  his  daughter 
— Judith  was  asleep  in  her  lamp-lit, 
subterraneous  chamber.  The  harass 
of  mind  she  had  lately  endured  had 
begun  to  affect  her  health.  She  had 
risen  that  morning  with  a  severe 
headache,  and  Jocenus  had  persuad- 
ed her  to  lie  down  for  a  few  hours. 

Her  slumber  was  broken  by  Ke- 
turah, who  stood  by  her  bed, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot.  At 
first  the  damsel's  lips  moved  with- 


out making  any  articulate  sound. 
Judith  raised  herself  with  a  palpit- 
ating heart. 

•  Why  do  you  look  so  fearfully 
alarmed?'  she  inquired. 

'0  my  dear  lady/  exclaimed 
Keturah,  'there  are  thousands  of 
Nazarenes  in  the  Jews  quarter ! 
Hark  !  you  will  hear  the  trampling 
of  their  feet— there— and  there 
again.  0  Elias  !  And  that  shout ! 
0  my  dear  mistress,  did  you  hear 
I  that  ?' 

'The  time  is  come  then,'  said 
Judith,  calmly,  but  turning  very 
pale.  'Well— well— anything  is 
better  than  suspense.  I  have  had 
time  enough  to  fortify  my  soul.' 
She  arose,  but  found  herself  trem- 
bling more  than  Keturah  ;  she  then 
dropped  on  her  knees. 

The  foundations  of  the  house 
seemed  shaken  by  the  noise  of  the 
crowds  around  it.  Keturah  covered 
her  face  with  the  silken  counter- 
pane. Judith  stretched  out  her 
arms  to  heaven,  and  cried  aloud — 
'  0  Jehovah,  look  down  from  the 
heaven  of  heavens  wherein  Thou 
dwellest,  and  give  me  strength  for 
this  tremendous  hour  !  0  Lord  God 
of  our  fathers,  uphold  with  thine 
everlasting  arms  the  souls  which  are 
now  sinking  with  mortal  dread! 
Hear— 0  Eternal  One— Hear  !  Be 
thou  this  day  on  the  side  of  the  in- 
nocent and  the  oppressed  !' 

The  voice  of  Jocenus  was  heard 
in  a  passage  adjoining—'  Let  them 
break  down  the  gate,  they  shall 
come  in  by  no  other  way!'  Present- 
ly he  sprang  into  the  chamber : 
'Judith!'  he  exclaimed,  'Judith! 
the  hell  hounds  are  upon  us  !' 

She  stood  up  and  wept  upon  his 
neck.  At  the  sight  of  her  father 
she  was  weak  as  infancy.  His  eyes 
were  red  and  frenzied  ;  when  they 
turned  upon  Judith  they  swam  in 
agonizing  tears  ;  but  when  they 
turned  away,  they  were  fierce  as 
those  of  a  raging  lion.  He  scarce 
seemed  to  know  what  he  was  about, 
for  he  suddenly  pushed  Judith  from 
him,  and  went  out  into  a  passage  to 
listen. 
She  pressed  both  her  hands  on  her 
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heart  to  still  its  wild  beatings,  and 
strove  earnestly,  nor  strove  in  vain, 
to  recover  some  portion  of  her  moral 
fortitude,  and  dignity. 

'  My  unfortunate  Keturah,'  said 
she,  endeavouring  to  encourage  her 
agitated  handmaid.  '  I  wish  hearti- 
ly that  I  had  not  allowed  you  to 
hazard  your  liberty  and  happiness 
for  me.  I  blame  myself  severely. 
Fervently  do  I  wish  that  you  had 
fled  from  this  unhappy  city  with  the 
man  who  loved  you,  while  the 
question  was  under  consideration. 
But  pray  do  not  despair.  It  is  not 
likely,  I  hope,  that  you  will  be  de- 
tained long  in  prison  ;  it  will  not  be 
difficult,  I  would  willingly  believe, 
for  Leonito  ransom  you." 

'  Do  you  think  that  we  shall 
really  be  taken  to  prison  V  said 
Keturah.  '  Is  it  possible  that  you 
think  these  rooms  will  be  discover- 
ed V 

'  Is  it  possible  that  I  could  think 
otherwise,'  said  Judith,  '  unless  I 
were  weakly  desirous  of  deceiving 
myself  with  false  hopes  ?' 

'  0  my  dear  mistress,  if  Belaset 
were  here,  she  could  not  suffer  more 
with  fear  than  I  do  now.  My  blood 
is  frozen  within  me— my  heart  is  up 
in  my  throat,  and  I  feel  half  chok- 
ed. The  noise  grows  louder — I  am 
sure  that  the  people  come  nearer  ; 
pray  God  they  have  not  got  inside 
the  gate  !  Caleb  and  the  men  were 
there  to  defend  it  when  I  came  into 
this  room  to  you,  and  Caleb  bade  me 
tell  you,  that  the  Nazarenes  should 
walk  over  his  dead  body,  before  they 
should  enter  the  court.' 

■  Jehovah  reward  him — for  I  can- 
not,' said  Judith. 

As  quickly  as  she  could,  she  fast- 
ened on  her  apparel,  which  had 
been  loosened  when  she  lay  down. 
The  rich  gown  she  had  last  worn  lay 
upon  a  chair,  and  she  was  about  to 
don  it  when  she  paused,  and  said  to 
herself — 

'  No,  this  is  too  splendid  in  ma- 
terial, the  fashion  of  it  is  too  impos- 
ing ;  the  present  moment,  perhaps, 
affords  me  the  last  opportunity  I 
shall  ever  have  of  choosing  my  ves- 
ture.    I  will  look  around  my  ward- 


robe, and  see  if  I  have  not  some  roba 
that  may  be  more  suitable  with  my 
misfortunes.'  She  found  one  of  most 
becoming  form,  of  one  colour,  and 
of  an  unobtrusive,  though  costly 
material. 

'This,'  said  she,  when  it  was  on 
as  she  was  fastening  a  tight  girdle 
around  her  waist,  '  may  be  my  fu- 
neral dress.'  She  next  took  off  the 
pearls  from  her  head,  the  diamond 
bracelets  which  were  upon  her  arms 
and  the  glittering  ornaments  which 
were  upon  her  neck,  saying,  '  These 
would  be  out  of  place  on  a  body 
whence  the  soul,  which  is  the  body's 
chief  ornament,  had  Med  for  ever. 
Neither  is  it  likely  yon  raging  po- 
pulace would  allow  me  to  die  in 
gold  and  diamonds.  Out  of  my 
sight,  then,  ye  shining  baubles  !' 

Keturah  seeing  Judith  about  to 
leave  the  room,  begged,  with  alarm, 
to  be  told  where  she  was  going.  Ju- 
dith calmly  replied — 

'  To  the  hall  above.  I  have  alrea- 
dy risked  the  lives  of  my  friends 
more  than  I  ought.  Caleb  shall  not 
be  sacrificed  for  me  :  his  existence 
is  of  as  much  value  as  mine.  God 
pleased  to  make  me  the  object  of 
persecution  and  injustice,  and  I  will 
submit  to  His  will.' 

'Do  not  throw  yourself  into  the 
power  of  those  cruel  men,'  said 
Keturah,  vainly  seeking  to  detain 
her  mistress.  '  Do  not  throw  away 
the  chance  of  escape  that  yet  re- 
mains for  you.  Ah  !  you  will  perish 
if  they  take  you  prisoner.  And  if 
you  go  up  you  will  not  persuade 
Caleb  to  leave  the  gate.  I  know  he 
will  never  quit  it  alive,  unless  the 
crowd  go  back.' 

'He  shall  quit  it,'  said  Judith 
disengaging  herself  from  Keturah's 
hold.  '  I  will  not  have  the  weight 
of  his  death  upon  my  mind  ;  and 
happy — happy  should  I  be  if  you 
and  my  father  were  in  safety,  and 
if  I  could  yield  myself  up  to  suffer 
alone.' 

'  Shall  I  remain  here,  or  shall  I  go 
with  you  V  asked  Keturah. 

'  You  shall  remain,  kind  damsel,' 
said  Judith,  affectionately  pressing 
her  hands ;  '  and  1  hope  that  the 
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voluntary  surrender  of  myself,  will 
procure  me  a  little  favour  from 
those  who  seek  me,  which  I  may  be 
able  to  turn  to  your  advantage.  It 
is  of  no  use  for  my  father  and  my- 
self to  shun  our  foes.  I  entertain 
not  one  hope  for  either  ;  but  if  those 
who  have  served  us  with  so  much 
self-devotion  might  but  be  spared  I 
shall  rejoice  indeed  !' 

She  went  into  the  broad  passage, 
which  was  divided  from  the  conceal- 
ed staircase  leading  up  to  the  ark 
by  a  wall.  The  secret  door  in  the 
wall  was  fastened,  and  she  had  not 
been  made  acquainted  with  the 
means  of  opening  it.  Again  and 
again,  she  passed  her  hand  round 
it,  but  the  spring  eluded  her  search. 
While  she  stood  still,  Jocenus  came 
to  her. 

'  Why  are  you  here,  my  child?' 
he  asked. 

'  Father,'  she  said,  '  I  cannot  open 
this  door ;  tell  me  how  it  may  be 
unfastened.' 

He  showed  her  the  spring,  unsus- 
picious of  her  intention,  then  walked 
up  and  down  the  passage,  while  she 
leaned  against  the  wall,  as  if  listen- 
ing. Watching  a  moment,  when 
he  had  reached  the  farthest  end  of 
the  passage,  she  slipped  through  the 
door,  shut  it  safely  after  her,  and 
hastened  up  the  dark  steps.  She 
easily  found  the  outlet  at  the  back 
of  the  ark,  and,  knowing  how  it  was 
secured,  stood  in  the  hall,  before  her 
father  discovered  her  absence. 

But  she  almost  repented  of  her 
resolution,  as  she  crossed  the  hall  to 
the  colonnade  fronting  the  gate, 
when  she  heard  the  noises  of  the 
crowds  more  distinctly,  and  saw  the 
terror-struck  looks  of  the  few 
domestics,  who,  faithful  to  the  last, 
had  remained  in  the  house,  animated 
by  the  example  of  Caleb  and 
Keturah. 

She  addressed  herself  to  one  of 
them,  who  looked  astonished  and 
grieved  beyond  measure  to  see  her 
there. 

'  Good  purveyor,'  said  she,  '  you 
are  here  in  an  evil  time.  Tell  your 
companions  that  I  shall  cherish 
gratitude  in  my  heart  toward  them 


and  you  until  the  moment  which 
separates  me  from  life.  Tell  them 
that  I  now  go  to  give  myself  up  to 
the  Christians— that  I  may,  if 
possible,  prevent  you  all  from  be- 
coming victims.' 

1  Dearest  lady,'  said  the  purveyor, 
almost  in  tears,  '  return,  I  beseech 
you,  to  your  retreat.  There  is  still 
hope  that  we  may  drive  back  the 
Nazarenes  ;  or,  at  least,  if  they 
should  effect  an  entrance,  prevent 
them  from  finding  your  place  of 
concealment.' 

1  Would  any  place  of  concealment 
be  proof  against  such  an  enemy  as 
that  which  you  see  the  people 
bringing  against  us  yonder?'  asked 
Judith,  stretching  out  her  hand, 
and  pointing  to  the  flames  and 
smoke  rising  from  a  small  building 
and  contiguous  to  the  court  wall. 
'  You  see  they  are  determined,'  she 
added,  with  a  grave  smile. 

1  Truly,  if  they  bring  fire  against 
us,  dear  lady,  it  is  useless  to  oppose 
them,'  said  the  purveyor  with  de- 
spairing looks. 

'  Quite  useless,  purveyor  ;  they 
would  raze  this  house  to  the  founda- 
tions but  that  would  they  find  me 
and  my  father.' 

The  gate  was  now  battered  with  a 
machine,  and  every  individual  with- 
in heard  the  heavy  thundering 
strokes  despairingly.  Five  soldiers, 
with  considerable  difficulty,  had 
made  their  way  over  the  roofs  of  the 
storehouses,  and  one  by  one  threw 
themselves  down  the  side  of  a  but- 
tress which  jutted  out,  broad  and 
large,  into  the  court,  having  pro- 
jecting places  on  its  sides,  which 
afforded  them  convenient  footing  \ 
but  as  each  passed  round  the  foot 
of  the  buttress  he  was  saluted  with 
a  deadly  blow  from  a  hatchet,  and 
fell  dead,  or  dying,  on  the  ground  ; 
four  men  were  cut  down  in  this 
manner,  and  lay  one  on  another  in 
their  gore  ;  but  the  fifth  sprang  on 
the  man  in  whose  hand  was  the 
dripping  instrument  and  wrenched 
it  from  his  grasp.  Caleb  (for  he  was 
the  assailant)  grappled  desperately 
with  his  antagonist.  They  were 
well  matched  in  point  of  strength, 
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and  the  struggle  continued  some 
minutes  without  either  gaining  an 
advantage  ;  they  rolled  over  and 
over  on  the  ground,  and  fastened 
their  teeth  in  each  other's  shoulder; 
but  now  the  soldier  contrived  to 
draw  from  his  belt  a  knife  with  a 
sharp  pointed  blade,  which  he  was 
about  to  plunge  into  Caleb's  left 
side,  when  his  arm  was  grasped  by 
a  third  person,  and  his  own  weapon 
was  struck  into  his  breast.  Caleb 
jumped  up,  and  staggered  with  mo- 
mentary fright — Gesta,  or  Gesta's 
spirit  was  before  him  ; — but  if  a 
spirit,  it  had  certainly  a  very  cor- 
poreal aspect,  and  spoke  very  like 
an  ordinary  mortal. 

1 1  have  just  got  down  the  but- 
tress in  time  to  save  you,  honest 
Caleb,'  was  spoken  in  Gesta's  own 
voice.  "  I  have  slain  the  villain 
with  his  own  knife.  He  has  gone 
himself  to  the  shades  instead  of 
despatching  you  thither." 

'  Are  you  that  Gesta  who  was 
hung  in  the  town  gaol  ?'  inquired 
the  incredulous  Caleb. 

'  I  am  Gesta  that  was  in  the  town 
gaol,  but  I  was  not  hung  there,'  was 
the  reply.  '  I  have  been  hidden  in 
my  mother's  tower,  and  I  should 
not  have  ventured  out  of  it  had  I  not 
heard  that  an  attack  was  about  to 
be  made  on  this  house  ;  then,  not 
even  my  mother's  entreaties,  nor 
my  own  personal  fears,  could  keep 
me  from  hastening  hither.' 

The  thick  eyebrows  of  Caleb  were 
raised  while  Gesta  spoke  ;  his  mouth 
opened  in  astonished  pleasure,  and 
he  looked  like  a  man  whose  only 
son  had  been  unexpectedly  restored 
to  life.  The  small  command  of 
language  which  he  usually  possessed 
failed  him  now.  The  dreadful  acts 
in  which  he  had  been  just  engaged 
— the  frightful  outcries  still  re- 
sounding around  —  the  imminent 
peril  of  his  master  and  mistress — all 
faded  from  his  mind  like  creations 
of  a  dream  from  which  he  had  been 
suddenly  awakened.  The  joy  he 
felt  was  violent  in  proportion  to  the 
confusion,  grief,  and  horror  in  which 
he  had  just  before  been  immersed. 

But  this  joy   was  evanescent  in- 


deed !  For  the  gate  was  fast  yield, 
ing  to  the  ponderous  blows  it  re- 
ceived, and  shouts,  expressive  of 
success,  followed  every  stroke  that 
was  given.  An  opening  was  made 
in  it,  and  a  man  thrust  himself 
through,  guarding  himself  with  a 
broad  short  sword. 

'There  are  others  coming  down 
the  buttress,'  said  Gesta ;  '  at  them, 
Caleb,  with  the  hatchet !' 

Caleb  directly  resumed  his  dread- 
ful task  of  slaughter,  and  Gesta, 
plucking  away  the  weapons  of  the 
dead  soldier  by  his  feet,  rlew  to  the 
gate,  and  succeeded  in  overpower- 
ing the  individual  who  had  entered 
there,  while  the  persons  who  were 
preparing  to  follow  the  intruder 
through  the  gap,  caught  the  alarm, 
and  fell  back  daunted. 

An  archer  next  scaled  the  wall  of 
the  court  and  shot  an  arrow  at 
Gesta,  which,  by  good  fortune, 
missed  him,  although  it  passed 
within  an  inch  of  his  head.  He 
immediately  took  shelter  behind  a 
small  guard-tower  which  was  by  the 
side  of  the  gate,  and  there  still 
awaited  to  attack  any  one  that 
might  be  bold  enough  to  come 
through  the  opening  which  the  bat- 
tering engine  had  made. 

The  archer  on  the  wall  was  joined 
by  other  men  with  bows  in  their 
hands,  who,  from  this  elevated  posi- 
tion, were  able  to  see  all  that  was 
passing  in  the  court.  Caleb  was  the 
immediate  victim  of  their  venge- 
ance ;  an  arrow  pierced  his  neck  ; 
he  staggered  across  the  court  to  the 
colonnade  at  the  entrance  of  the 
house,  and  fell,  just  as  Judith  was 
coming  out  from  her  place  of  con- 
cealment with  the  hope  that,  by 
giving  herself  up  voluntarily,  she 
might  save  him. 

The  Hebrew  lady  was  seen  by  the 
archers,  and  a  burst  of  yells  of 
hatred,  and  of  threatening,  followed 
the  signal  which  they  gave  to  the 
people.  One  after  another  of  the 
winged  shafts  whizzed  by  Judith's 
bending  head,  but  did  not  touch  her. 

•  Hold — hold  !'  was  the  cry  of  a 
priest  to  the  archers  ;  '  harm  not  a 
i  hair  of  the  infidels'  heads  !     With- 
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draw  your  weapons  of  death  !  Do 
not  forget  the  commands  of  the  ab- 
bot, to  whom  the  martyr  has  ap- 
peared in  a  vision  V 

With  reluctance  the  drawn  bows 
were  slackened,  and  the  arrows  al- 
lowed to  drop  back  into  their  qui- 
vers. '  Let  the  priests  go  in  them- 
selves,' shouted  the  archers,  '  if  they 
will  not  let  us  fly  a  shaft  against  the 
devils  here — let  them  go  in  them- 
selves, and  take  all  chances.' 

The  proposition  was  received  with 
acclamations  by  the  multitude.  The 
priests  and  monks  were  urged  for- 
ward to  the  half-shattered  gate,  and 
after  a  brief  and  somewhat  alarmed 
conference  among  themselves,  the 
one  who  had  checked  the  bowmen 
volunteered  to  venture  first  through 
the  gap,  and  the  rest  were  to  follow 
close  upon  his  heels.  The  soldiers 
were  called  up,  with  Garston,  the 
gaol-keeper,  at  their  head,  and  or- 
dered to  follow  the  priests  with 
swords  drawn,  but  on  no  account  to 
use  them,  unless  the  ghostly  fathers 
gave  them  distinct  commands  to 
do  so. 

A  broad  foot,  protected  on  the 
under  part  only  with  a  sandal,  was 
softly  put  through  the  hole  in  the 
gate,  and  lodged  on  the  paving 
within  ;  and  a  body,  habited  in  a 
monastic  rochet  and  cloak,  cautious- 
ly followed  it.  But  before  the  priest 
drew  in  his  second  foot,  and  the 
sturdy  limb  it  supported,  he  threw 
back  the  hood  from  his  shaven 
crown,  and  cast  a  terrified  look  all 
around  him.  He  saw  only  a  female 
figure,  graceful  and  motionless,  as 
though  it  had  been  some  exquisite 
production  of  the  chisel,  stooping 
over  a  dying  Jew,  whose  head  was 
supported  against  the  slender  pillar 
of  a  colonnade,  and  whose  pale  looks 
were  rendered  ghastly  by  the  con- 
trast of  a  rough  black  beard,  and 
eyebrows  thick  and  bushy. 

The  priest  had  no  doubt  that  this 
female  figure  before  him  was  that  of 
the  merchant's  daughter,  and  he 
crossed  himself  many  times  with 
quickness,  on  the  forehead,  the 
hands,  and  the  breast,  being  ex- 
ceedingly fearful  of  her  supposed 


arts  of  sorcery.  With  beads  and 
cross  conspicuous,  he  prepared, 
courageously,  to  approach  her,  and 
having  placed  his  whole  person  in 
the  court,  and  a  brother  of  the 
church  being  about  to  join  him,  he 
took  a  few  steps  forward.  But  he 
was  directly  seized  by  Gesta,  and 
thrown  to  the  earth,  where  he  lay 
as  still  as  a  stone  with  fear,  although 
he  had  received  no  injury  whatever. 

'  Back  !'  exclaimed  Gesta,  bestrid- 
ing the  prostrate  body  of  the  fore- 
most priest,  and  addressing  with  the 
most  determined  gesture 

■'  The  crowd  of  hooded  heads" 
which  he  saw  pressing  to  the  gate. 
'  Back  !  there  are  men  in  this  house 
still,  and  while   one  of   them  exists 
you  will  find  no  entrance  here  !' 

The  sword  he  held,  and  his  bold 
manner  kept  the  priests  at  bay  for 
a  minute  or  two,  but  a  voice  close 
to  him,  which  he  could  not  disobey, 
put  an  end  to  his  resistance. 

'  Gesta,'  said  Judith,  and  her  clear 
and  lofty  tones  were  heard  by  all 
near  the  gate,  '  if  you  have  any 
friendship  for  me  and  my  father,  by 
that  friendship  I  entreat  you  draw 
back,  and  let  the  ministers  of  the 
Christian  faith  enter — I  place  my- 
self in  their  hands — and  whether  I 
be  innocent  or  guilt}',  I  leave  it  to 
be  openly  determined,  according  to 
the  usages  of  this  kingdom.' 

Gesta  met  her  eye  ;  it  expressed, 
in  one  glance,  that  thrilled  his  soul, 
affection  and  gratitude,  a  greeting, 
and  a  farewell.  Caleb  had  told  her 
in  few  words  that  Gesta  had  escap- 
ed, he  knew  not  how,  from  the  gaol 
in  which  he  was  to  have  died — that 
he  had  since  been  hid  in  Myrza's 
tower,  and  had  come  from  thence 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  assist  his 
friends  in  their  need. 

Gesta  was  restored  to  her  as  it 
were  from  the  dead — still  devoted 
to  her — still  ready  to  sacrifice  him- 
self for  her,  and  for  her  father. 
What  a  flood  of  happiness  broke  in 
upon  her  spirit  as  she  heard  this. 
But  then  her  faithful  Caleb  was 
mortally  wounded-  the  fatal  arrow 
still  rankled  in  his  neck  ;  and  here 
I  was  a  reverse  as  melancholy  as  the 
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former  was  cheering.  To  save  fur- 
ther bloolshed,  she,  with  her  own 
hands,  endeavoured  to  unfasten  the 
gate,  but  she  was  not  strong  enough 
to  succeed  in  her  efforts.  She  then 
turned  and  faced  the  wondering 
priest  who  had  risen  from  the 
ground. 

'Sir,'  said  she,  'I  regret  very 
much  that  you  should  have  been 
treated  with  disrespect — I  trust  you 
will  pardon  the  too  hastv  zeal  of  my 
affectionate  friends.  You  are  not 
hurt,  I  hope,  by  the  fall  V 

He  stammered  out  a  part  of  a  pa- 
ternoster by  way  of  answer,  and 
shrank  back,  while  Judith  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  a  smile  of 
contempt.  She  then  turned  to  the 
archers  who  had  descended  the  wall, 
and  to  the  men  who  had  got  down 
the  buttress  of  the  storehouses,  ad- 
dressing them  with  equal  courtesy 
and  gracefulness. 

'  Sirs,  I  assure  you, 'she  said,  '  it 
has  not  been  with  my  witib,  or  by 
my  authority,  that  your  friends, 
whose  bodies  you  see,  have  died.  I 
would  willingly  have  preserved 
them ;  but,  I  entreat  you,  forgive 
my  servant,  who  I  fear  will  suffer 
for  his  rashness  in  the  loss  of  his 
own  life  ;"  here  she  was  much  af- 
fected, and  could  not  disguise  her 
feelings.  '  You  are  men,'  she  added  ; 
'  you  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  go- 
vern oneself  within  the  strict  limits 
of  prudence,  when  zeal,  and  a  strong 
regard  for  those  whom  you  serve, 
drive  you  on  to  violent  deeds  ;  par- 
don, therefore,  my  dying  servant.' 

The  rough  soldiers  involuntarily 
drew  off  their  steel  bonnets  from 
their  heads  and  lowering  their  wea- 
pons, leaning  on  them,  while  one 
more  gallant  than  his  fellows,  re- 
plied to  the  Jewish  lady — 

'  You  know,  fair  dame,  our  errand 
here,  and  if  you  are  the  daughter  of 
Jocenus  you  must  give  yourself  up 
to  us.' 

'Sirs,' said  Judith,  '  I  have  not, 
you  have  seen  1  have  not,  kept  back 
from  you.  I  have  come  of  my  own 
free  will,  out  of  secret  places  in  my 
house,  where  it  might  have  been 
difficult  for  you  to  have  found  me, 


and  I  am  here  at  your  mercy.  My 
innocency  of  the  crime  of  which  I 
am  accused  is  known  in  heaven,  and 
to  heaven  I  leave  the  event  of  the 
surrender  of  myself.  But  if  it  please 
you,  sirs,  permit  me  to  see  the  last 
moments  of  my  unfortunate  servant. 
He  has  been  with  us  a  great  many 
years,  and  has  served  us  most  faith- 
fully.' Her  voice  was  broken,  and 
the  listeners,  thus  appealed  to,  felt 
arise  within  them  sentiments  more 
generous  and  humane  than  they 
were  accustomed  to  entertain. 

'  We  have  nothing  to  say  against 
stopping  a  few  minutes,'  said  one  of 
the  men,  looking  at  and  speaking 
for  his  comrades. 

'  We  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand,' said  another,  '  that  the  house 
is  a  precious  nest  of  sorcerers,  and 
blasphemers,  and  murderers  of 
Christians  ;  but  no  harm  can  come 
of  holding  guard  in  the  court  here  a 
few  minutes.  So  go,  lady,'  (they 
were  so  touched,  they  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  give  her  any 
opprobrious  title,)  'goto  your  ser- 
vant, and  we  undertake  you  shall 
not  be  disturbed,  that  is,  if  the  son 
of  a  devil,'  here  the  speaker  looked 
at  the  bodies  on  the  ground,  '  does 
not  take  longer  than  an  hour  about 
the  dying  job.  More  than  an  hour 
we  can't  stay  at  farthest,  but  within 
that  time  do  what  you  like,  get 
yourself  together  what  apparel  you 
are  likely  to  need,  (for  the  prisons 
are  not  places  where  raiment  is  to  be 
had  for  the  asking)  and  it  may  be 
as  well  if  you  take  with  you  a  little 
of  that  coin  your  father  is  said  to 
have  such  hoards  of,  to  buy  yourself 
good  treatment  in  the  dungeons ; 
blow  me  to  tatters  with  fire-balls,  if 
any  one  shall  touch  a  penny  of  it, 
no,  nor  so  much  as  the  value  of  a 
Scottish  plack  or  bodel  of  it,  until 
you  are  in  the  hands  of  the  lord 
abbot.' 

1  You  are  more  gentle  to  me  than 
I  could  have  expected,'  said  Judith, 
'  but  you  shall  see  that  your  for- 
bearance is  not  abused.  I  will  not 
quit  your  sight,  you  shall  see  and 
hear  every  communication  I  have 
with  the  persons  of  my  house.     Ap- 
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proach  to  the  colonnade,  and  keep 
watch  around  it,  I  will  not  detain 
you  long.' 

The  men  placed  themselves  in  a 
row  at  a  little  distance  before  the 
entrance,  and  Judith  bent  down  by 
the  side  of  the  expiring  Caleb, 
whose  eyes,  expressing  all  the  lowly 
homage  of  his  faithful  and  honest 
heart,  were  turned  upon  her,  and 
were  fast  growing  misty  and  fixed. 
His  garberdine  was  frightful ly  be- 
spatted  with  brains  and  clotted 
gore  ;  his  hands,  which  clutched  his 
sleeves  in  the  last  agonies  of  nature 
were  also  dyed  with  the  same  hor- 
rid moisture  ;  even  his  face  and 
beard  were  sprinkled  with  blood  ; 
and  beside  him  lay  the  deadly 
hatchet  he  had  used  with  so  much 
force,  its  blade  notched  and  stained 
and  its  very  handle  crimsoned. 

'  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you?'  asked  Judith. 

He  strove  to  speak,  but  the  effort 
was  too  much  for  him  ;  the  sound 
he  produced  was  inarticulate  ;  he 
shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  a 
torrent  of  blood  issued  from  his 
mouth.  Judith  snatched  from  her 
neck  a  Persian  embroidered  shawl, 
and  without  scruple,  carefully  and 
affectionately  wiped  away  with  it 
the  life-current  which  had  been 
spent  in  her  service. 

At  length  his  lips  moved,  and  he 
managed  to  pronounce  twice,  the 
word  '  Gesta  !'  at  the  same  time 
raising  his  hand,  and  making  a  mo- 
tion with  it,  which  seemed  to  ex- 
press a  wish  that  Gesta  should  come 
to  him.  So  Judith  understood  him 
and  she  spoke  to  the  soldier  stand- 
ing nearest  to  her — 

k  Will  you,  kind  archer,  tell  yon 
young  man  of  my  nation,  that  the 
dying  Caleb  desires  to  see  him  in- 
stantly ?  it  would  be  an  additional 
kindness  on  your  part.' 

The  soldier  immediately  complied 
with  her  request.  Gesta  came,  his 
eyes  moistened  with  tears. 

1  Ah  !  Caleb,  art  thou  there  !'  he 
exclaimed  ;  '  what !  old  friend,  and 
fellow-worker,  quite  overpowered  ! 
quite  gone  !  Wilt  thou  rise  up  no 
more  to  talk  with  and   cheer  me  ? 


Wilt  thou  no  more  move  about  the 
storehouses,  which  to  thee  have 
been  more  dear  than  palaces  ?  Must 
the  horses  have  a  stranger  to  feed 
and  tend  them  ?  Must  the  bales, 
the  spice-boxes,  and  wine-cask, have 
another  to  keep  them  in  an  order 
strange  to  them  ?  Why  Caleb,  thou 
shouldst  not  have  died  before  me  ! 
and  in  such  a  cause  thou  diest,  that 
I  envy  thee  thy  lot.  It  was  the 
wish  of  my  soul  to  perish  for  Ju- 
dith and  her  father,  ami  to  expire 
in  her  sight,  and  thou — thou,  Caleb 
— hast  stolen  from  me  the  coveted 
sacrifice.' 

Caleb  seemed  for  a  few  minutes 
to  revive,  he  raised  his  head,  at- 
tempted to  smile  upon  Gesta,  gave 
him  his  hand,  and  pressed  that  of 
the  young  companion  to  whom  he 
had  been  so  much  attached,  tighter 
and  tighter.  The  fingers  squeezed 
the  palm  they  held  with  such  ex- 
pressive force  that  all  which  Caleb's 
heart  felt  for  Gesta,  was  fully  con- 
veyed to  the  latter. 

At  length  Caleb  spoke — 
1  Tell  my  dear  master,'  said  he,  at 
intervals,  '  tell  him— that  1  have  al- 
ways been  faithful  to  him.  The  last 
cargo  of  velvets— and  gold-twist — 
and  broidered  work — is  disordered, 
but  it  has  not  been  my  fault.' 

'  Do  not  trouble  yourself,  Caleb,' 
said  Judith  ;  '  my  father  knows 
that  you  have  been  a  most  in- 
valuable servant  to  him  :  he  can 
never  replace  your  loss,  Caleb.  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  you  how  we 
value  you — but  pray  do  not  think  of 
the  merchandize  now.  Is  there  any 
religious  assistance  we  can  obtain 
for  you  V 

I  If,'— said  Caleb — i  if  the  hermit 
were  here—' 

I I  see  him  just  entering  the  gate,' 
said  Judith  to  Gesta  ;  '  will  you  ask 
him  to  come  hither  ?' 

Gesta  stood  up  and  beckoned  to 
the  hermit,  who  came,  and  looked 
down  with  pity  upon  the  prostrate 
Israelite. 

'  Do  you  die  a  Jew  or  a  Chris- 
tian V  he  asked  in  solemn  accents. 

'Nay,  reverend  father,'  said  Ju- 
dith, quickly  and  softly  interrupting 
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him  ;  '  pardon  me,  but  do  not  ask 
him  that.  Tell  him  of  the  immortal 
life  beyond  the  grave,  but  do  not 
ask  that  question.' 

'I  know,'  said  the  hermit  to 
Caleb,  '  that  whether  you  be  called 
a  Jew  or  Gentile,  you  have  lived  a 
worthy  life  in  the  station  in  which 
it  has  pleased  God,  the  Maker  of  us 
all,  to  place  you.  But  you  must  not 
think,  meritorious  as  your  life  has 
been,  that  it  has  been  sufficiently 
meritorious  to  deserve  that  amazing 
and  never-ending  felicity  to  which 
I  trust  you  will  now  depart.' 

'  I  do  not  think  so  :  no — no  !'  ex- 
claimed Caleb,  almost  with  vehe- 
mence, '  I  have  always  been  a  poor 
worthless  fellow  !  I  have  no  good- 
ness in  me— not  a  grain — not  a 
grain !' 

'  Then  the  Son  of  God,  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  will  be  good- 
ness for  you,  my  friend,'  said  the 
hermit :  '  look  upon  this  cross  which 
I  uplift,  and  believe  that  He  died  to 
open  heaven  to  every  contrite  and 
humble  soul.  His  love  for  you  is 
as  great  as  His  love  for  any  other 
person  in  the  world — only  believe 
in  Him.' 

Caleb,  instead  of  looking  at  the 
cross,  now  gazed  upwards  into  the 
sky,  Judith,  Gesta,  and  the  hermit, 
watching  him  steadily.  He  appear- 
ed to  be  thinking  with  earnestness, 
and  presently  he  drew  a  deep  breath 
it  might  be  in  mingled  joy  and  pain. 
A  smile  of  peace  overspread  his  fea- 
tures—again he  drew  that  long  and 
trembling  breath,  and  his  head 
dropped  on  his  breast. 

'  He  is  gone  ! — it  is  all  over  with 
honest  Caleb  !'  said  Gesta,  letting 
go  the  lifeless  hand  he  held,  an'^ 
starting  up.  Judith  remained  for 
several  minutes  supporting  the  body 
then  gently  laid  it  down  on  the 
paving,  and  did  her  utmost  to  pre- 
pare herself  for  her  own  coming 
trials. 

'  Ah  !  Caleb,'  she  murmured,  '  all 
this  which  thou  hast  just  suffered, 
and  much — much  more — I  may  pre- 
sently be  called  on  to  endure.  But 
as  an  immortal  hope  brightened  thy 
last  moments,  so  shall  it  mine.  Hold 
up  firmly  now,  my  woman's  heart.' 


The  soldiers,  during  the  departing 
moments  of  Caleb,  had  drawn  nearer 
to  the  spot  where  he  lay  ;  the  most 
dissolute  and  hardened  of  them  felt 
a  fellow-feeling  with  the  sufferer  ; 
and  when  they  saw  by  his  dress  and 
appearance  that  he  was  no  more 
than  a  serf,  and  yet  beheld  the  at- 
tentions of  the  lady,  his  mistress,  to 
him,  and  her  unaffected  gaze  of 
anguish  when  he  breathed  his  last 
sigh,  they  looked  upon  her  with 
undissembled  respect,  and,  for  the 
moment,  were  quite  disarmed  of 
their  prejudice,  and  hatred,  and 
ferocity. 

The  populous  outside  the  court, 
now  became  outrageous  for  the 
Jewess  to  be  brought  forth.  Joce- 
nns  was  not  so  much  demanded,  the 
clamour  was  principally  directed 
against  Judith.  The  priests  in  the 
interest  of  the  abbot,  with  the  sol- 
diers whom  Judith  had  interested 
on  her  behalf,  kept  off  the  crowd 
from  pressing  within  the  gates,  un- 
til a  sudden  rush  being  made,  they 
found  themselves  unable  to  protect 
it  longer,  and  nothing  less  could  be 
expected  than  the  immediate  demo- 
lition of  the  Jew's  house,  and  mas- 
sacre of  all  its  inmates,  without  dis- 
tinction. But  just  at  this  most 
critical  period,  a  head  surrounded 
with  a  serpent's  skin,  was  seen  rising 
above  the  inner  side  of  the  court- 
wall  next  the  gate,  and  above  the 
head  was  elevated  a  bare  and  bony 
arm,  waving  a  steel  wand  in  a  man- 
ner expressive  of  command. 

1  The  Witch  of  the  Water-side  !— 
the  Witch  of  the  Water-side  !'  was 
the  cry  now  caught  from  lip  to  lip, 
among  the  throng. 

'Aye,  marry,'  said  an  old  sour- 
featured  woman,  who  was  thrusting 
with  her   elbows   to   get   near  the 


might  obtain  a 
Jew's  Daughter, 
to  be  where  she 


gate,    that   she 
glimpse    of    the 
'  Myrza    is   sure 
should  not  be.' 

'  For  the  matter  of  that,  the  witch 
iswell  matched  among  the  Jewesses,' 
said  an  Amazonian  woman,  in  a  loud 
masculine  voice,  as  she  emulated 
the  other  in  her  efforts  to  gratify 
her  curiosity.  '  I  say  she  ought  to 
have  been  fuel  for  a  tire  long  ago.' 
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'  You  had  better  say  less  about 
the  witch,  or  speak  softer  words,' 
said  the  blacksmith,  mentioned  be- 
fore, who  was  forcing  his  way  before 
the  two  women.  '  You  would  not 
like  to  have  the  strength  taken 
away  from  your  limbs,  or  to  have 
your  house  blasted  by  an  evil  spell, 
to  have  your  children  wasted  away 
in  the  marrow  and  the  blood,  or 
your  own  days  made  shorter  than 
they  should  be,  by  a  foul  charm  ; 
guard  your  tongue,  therefore,  while 
you  are  safe.' 

4  I  hold  my  tongue  for  the  fear  of 
an  old,  ugly,  heretic  quean,  like 
that  !'  exclaimed  the  Amazon,  with 
the  blazing  eye  of  a  thorough-bred 
termagant.  'No,  I'll  uplift  my 
voice,  if  nobody  else  dare  do  it,  and 
say  she  is  a  hag  of  hell,  and  a  foul 
piece  of  carrion  flesh,  and  she  should 
be  ducked  in  the  river  as  many 
times  as  there  are  saints  on  the  bead 
roll,  and  then  dried  on  a  heap  of 
goodly  faggots,  which  I'd  pile  my- 
self, if  a  hand  was  wanted  for  such 
a  job  !' 

1  She  has  mounted  up  the  wall  !' 
cried  the  blacksmith  ;  'hold  your 
peace,  or  there's  no  telling  what 
harm  may  light  on  us  that  are  stand- 
ing about  you  ;  and  as  I  h  ive  a  bed- 
rid father  at  home,  and  a  sickly 
wife,  and  a  lame  boy,  I  want  no 
more  misfortunes,  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin knows.  If  you  have  no  regard 
for  yourself,  have  a  little  charity  for 
your  neighbours,  and  don't  provoke 
her  to  do  us  any  more  mischief  than 
she  has  done  already.' 

'  Mischief  !'  repeated  the  shrew, 
'  mischief  already.  Yes,  you  pigeon- 
livered,  sneaking  fellow,  you,  she 
has  done  mischief  enough  already, 
I  know.  There  was  one  of  my  neigh- 
bours broke  his  knee  yesterday ; 
another  lost  a  calf  last  Friday  ;  ano- 
ther found  his  horse  stone-blind  in 
the  stable  ;  an  I  I  have  suffered 
enough  from  her  .mischief.  To  the 
river  with  her — to  the  river  with  the 
witch  !' 

Her  shouts  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  as  the  blacksmith  was 
urging  her  to  silence,  many  took 
part  with  her,   and   demanded  the 


destruction  of  Myrza.  Myrza, 
standing  erect  on  the  wall,  pointed 
her  wand  to  the  sky  with  her  right 
hand,  and  stretched  her  left  hand, 
toward  the  gate. 

An  attitude  so  striking,  combined 
with  her  tall  spectral  figure,  and 
her  wild,  tattered  attire,  impressed 
the  populace  with  superstitious  ex- 
pectation and  awe.  Even  those 
persons  nearest  the  gate,  who  were 
bent  on  forcing  their  way  in  against 
all  obstacles,  paused,  and  drew  back 
in  order  to  survey  the  startling  ap- 
parition. 

'  Looktothe  clouds  !'  cried  Myrza, 
in  shrill,  unearthly  tones;  and  the 
people,  as  by  one  impulse,  directed 
their  eyes  above  to  the  ethereal 
canopy  over  the  city.  A  strange 
noise  of  confusion,  alarm,  an  i  hor- 
ror succeeded.  The  ground  tint  of 
the  sky  was  a  very  pale,  sickly,  un- 
usual tint  ;  quite  across  the  middle 
of  the  heavens  was  one  straight  and 
cloudless  track,  from  each  side  of 
which  diverged  long  and  narrow 
clouds,  of  such  a  form  and  colour  as 
no  one  presentamong  that  multitude 
had  ever  seen  before  ;  all  the  pic- 
ture was  sublimely  vast  and  uni- 
form ;  the  strips  of  cloud  exactly 
resembled  each  other  ;  they  lay  low 
over  the  city,  and  between  each  was 
a  clear  space  of  that  singularly  tint- 
ed sky. 

'  Look  !— look  !'  exclaimed  the 
witch  again  ;  and  while  all  faces 
were  upturned,  a  sudden  light,  of 
extraordinary  brilliance,  was  seen 
quivering  along  the  lines  of  cloud 
so  that  all  were  at  once  in  agitation 
from  one  end  of  the  heavens  to  the 
other. 

Many  persons  now  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  exclaimed — 'The  judg- 
ment day  is  come  !  the  last  day  is 
come  !'  Some  prayed  most  fervent- 
ly who  had  never  prayed  before, 
and  some  swooned  on  the  ground 
with  deadly  terror. 

'  Dare  not  to  enter  this  house  !' 
screamed  Myrza  ;  '  dare  not  to  hurt 
a  hair  of  the  head  of  any  one  be- 
longing to  it  or  I  will  bring  down 
the  clouds  themselves  upon  you  to 
revenge  the  wronging  of  the'  inno- 
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cent !'  All  gave  back  from  the  walls 
of  the  Jew's  bouse  at  the  bidding  of 
Myrza,  and  there  were  few  who  did 
not  at  that  time  believe,  that  in 
some  way  or  other,  she  had  caused 
the  strange  sight  they  beheld. 

'  You  assem  1  >ly  of  the  ignorant  and 
the  cruel-minded,'  cried  Myrza,  in 
her  former  strained  tunes — 'you, 
whose  vile  and  fierce  passions  make 
you  more  fearful,  and  infinitely 
more  despicable,  than  a  horde  of  the 
wildest  and  most  unsightly  crea- 
tures of  the  earth's  wastes  and  wilds 
— you,  who  blindly  follow  the  lead- 
ings of  an  ambitious  and  needy 
priest,  who  seek  to  ruin  a  people  as 
righteous  as  yourselves,  because  he 
instigates  you  and  goads  you  on  to 
do  it,  that  he  may  be  rich  in  this 
world's  goods,  for  of  the  other  he 
takes  very  little  heed — you,  mole- 
eyed,  tiger-hearted,  host  of  men  and 
women,  calling  yourselves  Chris- 
tians, hearken  to  me  !  There  was  a 
time,  when,  in  this  city,  dwelt  many 
who  had  the  elements  in  their  hands 
— they  could  direct  the  lightnings, 
and  aim  the  thunderbolt — they 
could  guide  the  wind  in  its  course 
when  it  was  at  its  utmost  fury — they 
could  bring  down  the  rain  in  catar- 
acts to  swell  the  river,  and  cause 
mischief  to  those  against  whom  their 
anger  was  directed — they  could 
make  the  very  ground  to  quake, 
tremble,  and  open  !  These  mighty 
spirits  had  at  their  command,  also, 
several  most  potent  and  invisible 
beings ;  and,  that  woe  may  come 
upon  you,  0  blind  and  furious  peo- 
ple !  I  will  speak  their  names  aloud. 
Yes,  I  will  speak  out  abroad  the 
fearful  names  of  those  vast  phan- 
toms which  are  now  against  you, 
and  then,  if  you  will,  drag  me  hence 
to  the  waters  or  to  the  fire,  your 
doom  is  certain  !  destroying  me  can- 
not prevent  the  evil  which  must 
come  upon  you  and  your  children  ! 
And  hear  me— " 

'  For  the  love  of  heaven,  make 
her  hold  still  her  harsh,  croaking 
tongue  !'  exclaimed  the  blacksmith. 
*  Lincoln,  I  think,  is  never  without 
some  sort  of  ill-luck ;  I  suppose  she 
will  bring  another    battle    in    our 


streets,  between  the  barons  and  the 
king  for  Magna  Charts. ' 

'Stop  her — stop  her!'  was  the 
general  cry.  '  Myrza,  hold  your 
peace,  and  you  shall  not  be  molest- 
ed,' said  a  yeoman,  near  her  ;  but 
Myrza  was  in  one  of  her  enthusiastic 
paroxysms,  and  nothing  could  stop 
her. 

'  I,'  cried  she,  '  am  an  inheritor 
of  the  spells  which  command  these 
rulers  of  the  fiends  and  phantoms  ! 
1  can  bring  them,  or  send  them, 
when  and  wither  I  please  !  Why 
should  such  a  sublime  and  mighty 
art  as  this  not  fix  your  admiration, 
and  induce  you  to  look  further  into 
occult  won  lers  {  I  am  no  ordinary 
witch  ;  hitherto,  I  have  not  touched 
your  cattle  or  your  persons,  your 
barns  or  your  homesteads,  your 
styes,  your  henroosts,  or  your  pro- 
visions. Hitherto,  I  have  not  sent 
among  you  the  canker,  the  mildew, 
or  any  manner  of  accidents  or  disor- 
ders. You  have  calumniated  me  and 
my  glorious  art !  you  have  caused 
me  to  perish  slowly  by  famine,  and 
cold,  and  nakedness,  and  by  tho 
sharp-pointed  arrows  of  cruel 
tongues !  but  I  have  forborne  to  in- 
jure you,  1  repeat  it,  I  have  disdain- 
ed to  revenge  myself  upon  you. 
But  now — '  her  voice  became  more 
hollow  and  gloomy  in  its  threaten- 
ing cadence,  '  I  see— I  see  an  hour 
approaching  of  which  yon  spectacle 
in  the  heavens  is  a  token,  and  a 
sign,  and  a  warning.  Hela,  the 
witch  of  death,  is  shedding  her  ban 
upon  you  !  Yonder,  right  across  the 
heavens,  is  her  path,  though  you 
cannot  see  her,  for  your  eyes  are 
gross,  and  your  souls  are  earthy — 
earthy — vile.  Nine  hundred  spirits 
are  with  her  this  fateful  hour.  Count 
the  spaces  between  the  magic  va- 
pour on  each  side  her  majestic  path, 
there  are  a  hundred  of  them,  and 
nine  spirits  stretch  along  each  space, 
which  is  their  track.' 

This  declaration  was  so  impres- 
sively made,  that  it  much  increased 
the  agitation  of  the  terror-struck 
crowd.  Myrza  was  now  seen  tearing 
off  from  her  brow  the  snake-skin 
fillet,  and,  while  a  mass  of  tangled 
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and  ragged  hair,  of  ensanguined 
hue,  feil  half  over  her  face  and  neck, 
she  uplifted  that  skin  in  her  left 
hand  to  the  sky,  her  right  still  point- 
ing immovably  the  steel  wand  to  the 
centre  of  the  heavens. 

'  Hela,  the  terrible  !— Hela,  the 
dread  !'  she  shrieked  rather  than 
spoke,  '  I  give  thee  greeting !  I  know 
thee,  and  thou  art  my  patroness, 
my  teacher,  and  yet  my  servant. 
Thy  appearance  is  terrible  to  flesh 
and  blood.  0,  Hela  !— 0,  death  ! 
Yet  I  can  look  upon  thee  steadily. 
Thou  hast  a  summons  for  me — I 
must  come  into  thy  secret  realms. 
It  is  well,  I  am  ready.'  Here  Myrza 
ad  tressed  herself  again  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  '  But  though  I  am  about  to 
die,  you  need  not  rejoice,  there  are 
evils  coming  upon  you.  The  vassals 
of  Hela  are  all  threatening  you — 
she  has  brought  them  all  against 
you — famine  and  fear,  grief  and 
pain,  hunger  an  1  delay,  faintness 
and  sickne-s,  cursing  and  howling, 
bloodshed  and  despair — I  see  them 
all— all.  Partly  they  come  to  revenge 
my  wrongs,  and  partly  the  wrongs 
of  others.  Draw  back  from  the  gate  ; 
extinguish  yon  rising  tire  which  you 
have  kindled  ;  touch  not  anything 
belonging  to  this  house  or  its  in- 
mates, for  they  are  in  the  care  of 
spirits  of  a  high  degree,  and  propi- 
tiate as  much  as  you  can  the  angry 
fiends.' 

There  was  remaining  among  the 
peasantry  of  England,  at  that  period, 
a  great  number  of  pagan  supersti- 
tions ;  a  fact  which  is  much  evidenc- 
ed by  the  strange  productions  of  the 
chisel  about  buil< lings  of  that  day. 
as  ornaments.  There  may  be  seen 
about  the  minster  of  Lincoln,  and 
about  otherancient  Norman  remains 
of  that  city,  most  grotesque  heads, 
and  groups  of  strange  figures,  the 
ideas  of  which  could  have  come 
from  no  other  source  than  pagan- 
ism ;  and  it  is  plain,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  such  figures  to  sacred  build- 
ings that  paganism  must  have  been 
to  some  extent  incorporated  with 
the  religion  of  the  common  people. 
We  make  this  remak  merely  to  ac- 
count more  completely  for  the  readi- 


ness with  which  Myrza's  assumptions, 
and  assertions,  concerning  superna* 
tural  existences,  and  the  wizard  art, 
were  received  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

The  merchant,  as  soon  as  he  dis- 
covered that  his  daughter  had  left 
her  concealment,  and  with  what  in- 
tention, was  struck  with  terrible 
dismay.  Keturah,  with  sobs  and 
cries  walked  about  from  the  passage 
wringing  her  hands,  and  now  and 
then  stopping  to  listen  with  looks 
of  wild  apprehension.  Sometimes 
she  exclaimed,  with  bursts  of  grief, 
"  My  dearest  lady !  my  dearest 
mistress  !  what  wdl  become  of  her 
— what  will  be  her  fate  f  Then,  as 
the  shouts  of  the  people  and  the 
noise  of  the  battering  machine  at 
gate  penetrated  through  the  walls 
she  trembled  with  personal  fear, 
and  muttered  with  sunken  breath  ; 
'if  I  had  but  gone  with  Belaset — 
Oh,  if  I  had  but  gone  with  Belaset.' 
The  next  minute  she  would  re- 
proach herself  bitterly  for  such  a 
wish,  and  hurry  to  the  ark  with  the 
intention  of  following  Judith,  and 
of  sharing  in  her  doom,  whatever  it 
might  prove  to  be.  But  when  the 
horrid  noise  was  nearer,  and  heard 
more  distinctly,  she  felt  her  terrors 
proportionately  increase,  and  to 
proceed  was  beyond  her  ability. 
She  sat  down  on  the  upper  step, 
while  the  other  servants  of  the 
house  were  gathered  in  a  melan- 
choly group  below.  The  purveyor 
was  the  last  to  enter  the  concealed 
door  of  the  ark. 

1  All  is  over  I  fear,'  said  he,  '  our 
noble-minded  lady  has  given  herself 
into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  with 
the  hope  of  saving  us,  and  Caleb  is 
mortally  wounded.' 

'  Caleb  wounded,  alas!'  exclaim- 
ed Keturah  :  ( he  has  sacrificed 
himself,  then,  as  he  said  he  would, 
before  his  mistress  and  master 
should  be  taken.  And  I — how 
mean  and  abject  I  seem  to  myself  ! 
I  have  even  let  my  lady  go  alone 
into  the  hands  of  her  enemies — I 
have  deserted  her — left  my  post, 
which  is  that  of  an  attendant  on  her 
person,   induced  by  my  worthless 
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fears.  But  I  will  not  (J raw  on  my- 
self the  miseries  of  a  deeper  re- 
morse— I  will  go  to  berat  once,  and 
I  will  be  with  her  in  prison,  and  at 
the  hour  of  death.' 

She  arose  as  she  spoke,  and  wav- 
ing her  hand  to  the  domestics  be- 
low, bade  them  farewell.  They 
wished  to  deter  her  from  going,  al- 
though no  one  gave  expression  to 
that  wish,  but  all  pressing  up  the 
steps  offered  her  their  hands,  wept 
as  they  bade  her  adieu,  and  hoped 
that  she  and  her  mistress  would  both 
meet  kind  treatment,  friends,  and  a 
speedy  acquittal. 

•  Stay  a  moment  Keturah,'  cried 
the  merchant,  from  a  distant  end  of 
the  passage  below,  'I  am  coming 
too.' 

The  domestics  gave  back  on  each 
side  the  foot  of  the  steps  with  looks 
of  commiseration  and  respect,  as 
Jocenus  slowly  walked  up  to  them. 
He  stopped  an  instant  here,  and 
looked  on  each  side,  but  his  passions 
were  too  mighty  at  that  moment  to 
permit  him  to  speak  ;  miking  a 
parting  gesture  to  them,  he  ascend- 
ed to  the  side  of  Keturah,  and  they 
stepped  together  through  the  door 
of  the  ark  which  was  immediately  se- 
cured within,  and  were  unperceived 
by  the  Roldiers  in  the  hall,  until  Jo- 
cenus stepped  into  the  middle  of  it. 
It  was  then  suppose  1,  as  Keturah 
was  seen  on  the  marble  stairs  which 
led  to  the  upper  stories  of  the  house, 
that  both  had  come  down  those 
stairs,  the  existence  of  underground 
rooms  not  being  suspected. 

The  first  object  which  caught  the 
attention  of  Jocenus  was  the  body 
of  Caleb,  stretched  on  the  pavement 
and  Judith  standing  by  it.  The 
soldiers,  at  the  hist  sight  of  Jocen- 
us, were  about  to  raise  a  shout  of 
exultation,  having  both  the  accused 
persons  in  their  power,  but  the  mer- 
chant presented  an  aspect  so  noble, 
ami  yet  so  determined,  that  the  cry 
died  off  in  an  indeterminate  mur- 
mur. Not  a  man  laid  hands  on  him, 
as  he  stood  glaring  around,  but  all 
shrank  back. 

'D  istardsand  slaves  !'  he  exclaim- 
ed, in  a   voice  of  thunder,   which 


awoke  all  the  slumbering  echoes  of 
the  place.  '  Accursed  demons  !  what 
is  it  ye  seek  in  my  house  ?  Will 
plunder  satisfy  you  ?  then  plunder 
at  your  will  !  13ut  touch  these  help- 
less ones,  whom  I  am  bound  to  pro- 
tect with  the  hand  of  violence,  and 
you  ilie  !  Aye,  a  legion  of  you,  by 
the  living  throne  of  Jehovah  him- 
self !  This  one  feeble  arm  of  mine, 
shall  be  turned  to  iron  and  to  brass, 
and  shall  hurl  a  host  of  you  to  the 
deeps  of  perdition,  if  you  harm  in 
the  least  my  precious  child,  or  her 
faithful  servants  !' 

He  was  interrupted  by  Judith, 
who,  coming  to  him,  was  strongly 
clutched  in  his  protecting  arms, 
while  in  a  choked  voice  of  agonising 
entreaty,  she  exclaimed — 

1  Father  !  dearest,  kindest,  most 
honoured  father  !  you  cannot  save 
us— it  is  impossible — the  charge  is 
terrible — fatal !  Do  not  contend  with 
then,  father — father!' 

1  Let  them  take  me  alone,  if  they 
must  have  a  victim  .'  said  Jocenus  \ 
1  only  let  them  spare  thee — let  them 
leave  thee  in  thy  home  !' 

Judith  sank  on  her  knees,  grasp- 
ing his  arms.  The  scene  was  over- 
powering, and  the  rough  soldiers 
felt  that  even  the  abhorred  Jews 
were  of  the  same  nature  with  them- 
selves. Keturah  embraced  her  mis- 
tress, bending  down  to  support  her, 
anil  weeping  with  her. 

'  Will  you  not  hear  me,  father  V 
exclaimed  Judith.  '  Oh,  if  you  will 
not,  we  shall  be  doubly  lost !  Let 
me  go  to  my  dungeon  !  hark  to  the 
yelling  crowd!  and  be  convinced 
that  there  only  is  your  daughter 
safe.  Perhaps,  and  I  cling  to  that 
hope,  my  death  may  satisfy  our 
enemies,  and  you,  and  those  left  of 
our  household,  may  escape.  Since 
it  is  I  only  who  am  accused  of  the 
murder  of  Sir  Hu^h,'  here  haughty 
innocence  shapened  her  utterance, 
'  perhaps  I  may  prevail  with  my 
enemies  to  let  my  destruction  suffice, 
and  if  it  be  so,  right  willingly  shall 
I  die.' 

1  Die  !'  exclaimed  Jocenus,  look- 
ing wildly  around,  with  a  counten- 
ance that  menaced  death;    'nay, 
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♦laughter!  our  oppressors  shall  leave 
me  or  themselves  idee  lin^r  upon 
this  Moor,  before  they  shall  take 
thee  from  thy  home  !' 

But  Judith  wns  resolute  to  yield 
herself  to  the  soldiers,  an  I  >die  con- 
tinued some  minutes  endeavouring 
to  prevail  on  her  father  to.refrain 
from  irritating  them,  by  quiet- 
1  giving  himself  up  also.  Perceiving 
that  the  men  grew  impatient,  she 
whimpered  to  Keturah,  giving  her 
some  errand  to  perform  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  house,  then  throwing 
her  arms  around  the  merch  nt's 
neck,  took  one  long  and  lingering 
look  of  his  features  ;  and,  before  the 
bewildered  Jocenus  was  fully  aware 
of  her  resolution,  she  had  veiled 
herself  closely,  and  hud  crossed  the 
threshold  of  her  home  for  the  last 
-time.  The  court  was  full  of  priests 
and  armed  men.  but  Judith  scarcely 
trembled  in  the  least,  anil  her  voice 
■was  singularly  steady  as  she  spoke 
aloud  to  them  — 

'  Sirs— I  am  now  at  your  disposal 
— I  am  perfectly  ready  to  go  with 
you  whither  you  please.' 

Jocenus  was  maddened  at  the 
sight  of  his  daughter  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  men  hostile  to  him,  but 
the  event  prove!  that  Judith  hail 
■wisely  acted  in  giving  them  no  trou- 
ble to  capture  her.  Her  calm,  and 
even  cheerful  dignity,  her  humility 
and  courteou.-ness,  worked  with 
irresistible  effect  on  the  majority  of 
the  hearts  of  those  who  had  her  in 
their  power.  Some  persons  were 
certainly  there  of  natures  so  low, 
and  of  sentiments  so  despicable,  that 
the  finest  exhibition  of  excellence 
and  nobleness,  could  make  no  im- 
pression upon  there  whatever,  but 
these  were  the  minority,  and  their 
coarse  dispositions  were  swayed  by 
the  others. 

'  Will  you  walk  or  ride,  fair  dame?' 
Judith  was  asked  by  the  colleague 
of  Garston,  a  short,  stout,  swarthy 
man-at-arms. 

1 1  will  ride  upon  my  own  palfrey, 
if  I  am  allowed  to  choose,'  replied 
Judith  ;  ■  and  I  entreat  that  you 
will  extend  to  my  father  a  similar 
favour. ' 


'  I  say  both  the  infidels  shall  walk,' 
said  Garston,  doggedly. 

'  I  say  they  shall  not  walk — they 
shall  both  of  them  ride  !  aye,  and 
their  servants  too,  when  we  have 
caught  them,  if  it  so  please  me,'  said 
the  colleague. 

The  question  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  decided  by  a  contest  of  blows 
between  the  two,  had  not  others 
joined  the  colleague,  and  decided 
that  Judith,  at  least,  should  ride. 
G  sta  was  standing  hopelessly,  but 
while  the  stables  were  being  opened, 
and  a  beautiful  pa.frey  saddled,  and 
brought  forth,  he  came  near  to  Ju- 
dith, and  she  laid  her  hand  on  his, 
at  the  same  time  whispering  to  him 
—  'Adopted  brother  of  my  heart! 
your  band  is  cold  as  marble,  but  I 
know  the  warmth  and  depth  of  your 
soul  !' 

Gesta  now  saw  the  moment  ap- 
proach when  she  mu-t  depart,  and 
a  wild  defiance  was  upon  his  face, 
while  a  ferocity,  equal  to  that  of 
which  Jocenus  was  conscious,  swell- 
ed his  breast.  Her  command  had 
hitherto  controlled  him  into  pas- 
siveness,  but  now  it  could  do  so  no 
longer.  The  merchant  came  out  of 
the  hall  followed  close  by  three  sol- 
diers ;  and  when  he  saw  Gesta,  his 
face  lighted  up  with  a  brief  gleam 
of  joy  and  hope,  and  he  exclaimed 
in  an  affecting  tone — 

'  My  nephew  alive,  and  here  with 
us  once  more  !  Gin  fortune  have 
left  me  such  a  joy  and  comfort 
amidst  all  the  desolation  she  has 
brought  upon  me  ?  How  glad  I  am 
to  meet  thee  here,  once  again,  these 
tears  can  tell  thee  !  0,  Gesta  ! 
thou  seest  what  has  come  upon  us. 
My  traffic  is  all  stopped — my  lately 
arrived  cargoes  lie  unloaded  in  the 
river — my  home  concerns  are  in 
disorder— my  domestic  joys  are  de- 
parted from  me — my  wealth  is  about 
to  be  transferred  into  the  hands  of 
my  enemies — and  my  daughter,  the 
glory  and  pride  of  my  life,  is  to  be 
dragged  away  to  a  cruel  tribunal  by 
savages  such  as  destroyed  our  bre- 
thren at  York  !' 

The  merchant  seemed  wholly  to 
forget  that  Gesta  was  of   Christian 
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birth,  and  not  at  all  related  to  him, 
a  mist  was  on  his  faculties  ;  he  saw 
before  him  only  the  youth  he  had 
educated  in  the  Jewish  traditions, 
and  commerce,  and  owned  as  his 
nephew. 

'  And  you,'  said  Gesta  to  Jocenus, 
'you  too  must  go  with  Judith,  to 
be  judged  by  the  corrupt  men  in 
power  !' 

*  I  cannot  now  reflect  upon  my 
own  danger,'  said  the  merchant. 
'0,  nephew!'  here  he  grasped  the 
arm  of  Gesta,  and  drew  him  nearer, 
'  think  of  my  burning  rage,  to  see  a 
young  creature,  so  exquisitely  fash- 
ioned in  mind,  and  form,  and  fea- 
tures, as  your  cousin,  become  an  ob- 
ject for  the  rmie  gaze  of  licentious 
priests,  hardened  military  ruthans, 
and  dirty  peasant  rogues  !  Rather, 
I  swear  by  our  father  Abraham — 
rather  than  see  her  go  out  of  this 
court  among  the  rabble  crowd,  I 
would  prefer  beholding  her  dead 
upon  these  stones  before  me  !' 

Jocenus  saw  his  own  passion  re- 
flected on  Gesta's  pallid  face. 

1  Merchant,'  said  the  latter,  in  a 
rugged  and  intense  whisper,  '  what 
you  say  finds  a  deep  echo  within 
me,  Had  I  a  thousand  lives,  I 
would  gladly  resign  them  to  save 
the  tine  delicacy  of  Judith's  mind 
from  the  least  imaginable  shock  !' 

'I  know  thou  wouldst — I  am  sat- 
isfied of  it,'  said  Jocenus.  '  But 
what  is  to  be  done  now  {  Thinkest 
thou,  dear  nephew,  that  one  so 
tenderly  bred  as  my  Judith  has 
been,  will  not  shrink  a  thousand 
times  from  the  coarse  looks,  and 
language,  of  those  who  will  have 
the  charge  of  her  after  ^he  has  been 
taken  from  hence  ?  And  can  we 
endure  to  fancy  her  without  the 
protection  of  a  father,  or  a  brother, 
in  those  horrible  dungeons,  in  the 
castle  of  the  dissolute  earl  of  Lin- 
coln, or  in  the  power  of  the  heir  to 
the  crown  V 

1  You  fire  me  to  frenzy,  mer- 
chant !'  said  Gesta.  '  Judith  must 
not — shall  not — go  hence,  whiie 
blood  is  left  in  my  veins  !' 

'  Nor  while  blood  is  left  in  mine  !' 
exclaimed     Jocenus,    aloud ;    and 


opening  his  robe,  he  produced  two 
light  and  keen  Turkish  swords,  one 
of  which  Gesta  grasped,  as  he  threw 
himself  by  the  side  of  the  merchant. 
The  latter,  grasping  his  daughter 
around  the  waist,  placed  his  back 
against  a  pillar,  and  bade  the  sol- 
diers stand  back.  This  desperate 
resistance  was  so  little  looked  for, 
that  the  merchant  and  Gesta  were 
enabled  to  gain  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage at  first,  especially  as  they 
were  assisted  by  three  strong  la- 
bouiing  Hebrews,armed  with  knives 
and  daggers.  There  were  two  pil- 
lars in  the  centre  of  the  colonnade 
far  less  slender  than  the  rest,  and 
against  one  of  these  Jocenus  and  his 
friends  planted  themselves. 

'  Ho — ho  :'  shouted  Garston  ; 
'  you  see,  my  men,  that  after  all 
infidels  are  not  caught  as  easily  as 
robins  at  Christmas  :  now  you  must 
be  as  cautious  as  hinds  walking  on 
stilts  among  the  clay  in  the  fens.' 

1  It  is  not  the  lady's  fault  that  we 
are  detained,  you  may  plainly  see 
that,'  said  the  colleague.  And,  in- 
deed, it  was  not  her  fault,  for  she 
was  at  that  moment  saving  to  her 
father  and  Gesta,  while  she  strove 
to  free  herself  from  the  merchant's 
arm — 

'  This  is  nothing  short  of  madness. 
0,  father,  hear  me,  an  1  give  me  up  ! 
Resist  as  you  will,  we  must  inevit- 
ably be  taken  at  last !  and  then,  0 
Jehovah  !  what  may  be  the  horrors 
of  our  fate,  after  you  have  roused 
the  fiercest  passions  of  our  captors  ? 
Gesta,  are  you,  too,  deaf  to  my 
petitions  ?  You  have  but  lately 
escaped  the  clutches  of  death,  why 
will  you  now  again  expose  yourself 
to  it  ?  You  are  doing  me  a  fatal 
injury  in  opposing  the  soldiers  ;  why 
then  will  you  not  t.. row  down  that 
sword  at  my  bidding  V 

'Dear  Judith,  this  sword,'  said 
Gesta,  '  was  put  into  my  hands  by 
your  father,  and  I  must  assist  him 
to  defend  you  with  it.  When  I  am 
powerless  in  death,  as  Caleb  is,  then 
will  1  quit  this  sword,  and  not  he- 
fore.  No  man  alive  shall  take  you 
hence  while  I  exist  and  can  handle' 
this  good  sword  in  your  service  !' 
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'  Say  no  more  to  me,  daughter,'  I 
eaid  Jocenus  ;    '  I   am    unmoved  as 
this   pillar   against   which    I    lean.  I 
Now,    my    stout    Hebrews,    stand  I 
stead)',  and    keep   your  eyes   open, 
for  the  soldiers  are  coming  on  us  !' 

1  You  speak  of  this  pillar  being 
unmoved,'  said  Gesta,  '  but  it  yields 
behind  me  in  a  very  extraordinary 
way.' 

A  flash  of  joy  suddenly  shot  across 
the  face  of  Jocenus. 

'  I  remember  when  I  bought  this 
house,'  said  he,  hastily,  to  Gesta, 
'the  old  Saxon  noble,  who  sold  it  to 
me,  told  me  there  was  an  important 
pass  ige  underground,  which  led 
from  the  inside  of  one  of  the  two 
pillars  which  then  alone  supported 
the  entrance  of  the  house  ;  I  have 
looked  for  the  opening  to  that  pas- 
sage several  times  in  vain,  perhaps 
you  have  fount  1  it.  Contrive  to 
sound  the  pillar  with  the  handle  of 
your  weapon,  as  you  stand,  and  try 
if  you  can  perceive  the  outline  of  an 
opening.' 

'  There  is  little  need,  merchant, 
for  doing  so,'  said  Gesta  ;  '  I  feel  a 
part  of  the  pillar  ready  to  fall ;  I 
believe  there  merely  wants  a  strong 
pressure  to  break  it  inwards.' 

'  Well,  you  stand  more  out  of 
sight  than  I,'  said  Jocenus,  '  there- 
fore do  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but 
break  it  inwards.' 

Gesta  applied  his  shoulder,  with 
his  utmost  strength,  to  that  part  of 
the  circumference  of  the  large  pillar 
which  he  had  felt  to  shake,  and  al- 
though he  could  not  succeed  in 
forcing  it  in,  yet  he  plainly  disco- 
vered that  the  interior  was  hollow, 
and  that  he  had  really  found  the 
opening  to  a  secret  passage.  Burn- 
ing with  the  hope  of  effecting  the 
escape  of  the  merchant  and  his 
daughter,  he  again  addressed  his 
shoulder  to  the  task,  and  was  enrap- 
tured at  his  success,  when  a  piece  of 
stone  fell  from  the  side  of  the  pillar 
and  revealed  a  dark  opening,  through 
which  he  thrust  his  h  md. 

'  What  success  V  asked  Jocenus, 
breathlessly,  but  without  removing 
his  eyes  for  a  moment  from  his  an- 
tagonists. 


'  I  have  made  a  hole  in  the  pillar, 
replied  Gesta  ;  'the  column  is  solid 
just  above  the  hole,  but  below,  that 
is,  near  the  ground,  it  is  quite 
hollow.' 

'  Praise  to  God  !'  exclaimed  Joce- 
nus ;  '  thou  hast  found  a  way  of  de- 
liverance. It  is  the  passage  the 
Saxon  told  me  of  ;  let  one  of  the 
Hebrews  help  thee  to  break  in  the 
stone,  if  it  be  possible,  to  a  space 
large  enough  for  our  escape.' 

The  entrance  to  this  secret  pas- 
sage was  a  piece  of  the  rounded  side 
of  the  pillar,  about  a  yard  square  ; 
it  had  never  bad  any  kind  of  fasten- 
ings, and  was  so  nicely  fitted  into 
the  stone  around  it,  that  it  required 
none.  Age  had  crusted  the  inside 
of  the  hollow  part  of  the  pillar  with 
a  vegetable  substance,  which  had 
materially  weakened  it,  especially 
on  the  thinnest  side,  where  the  en- 
trance to  the  passage  was.  This 
being  the  case,  Gesta,  and  one  of 
the  Hebrew  labourers,  who  were 
determined  to  effect  their  purpose, 
if  it  was  to  be  effected  at  all,  found 
means,  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  to 
remove  several  additional  pieces  of 
stone,  and  then  to  take  out  the  re- 
mainder of  that  square  piece  which 
tilled  up  the  orifice  of  the  entrance. 

'  Have  you  any  success  ?'  asked 
the  merchant  again,  without  turn- 
ing his  head. 

'  It  is  done,'  whispered  Gesta,  re- 
suming his  sword,  and  his  place 
beside  Jocenus.  '  The  labourers 
cover  the  opening,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  seen  by  the  soldiers  unless  they 
approach  close  to  us.' 

'  And  close  they  do  not  intend  to 
come,'  said  the  merchant;  'they 
have  been  consulting  together,  and 
now  they  are  fixing  their  arrows  in 
their  bows.  But  have  you  been  in- 
side the  entrance,  to  discover  if 
there  are  steps  ?' 

'  I  have  stood  upright  within  the 
hollow  part  of  the  pillar,'  replied 
Gesta,  '  and  there  are  steps,  in  good 
condition,  leading  down  1  know  not 
how  far.  But  all  is  so  dark  below, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  tell  how  we  shall 
contrive  to  make  our  way  with 
safety.' 
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'And,  perhaps,'  sni<i  Judith,  who 
had  admitted  to  her  breast  a  little 
hope  from  tbis  discovery  Gesta  had 
made,  but  now  saw  its  fallacy, 
'  when  we  get  into  the  secret  pas- 
sages we  may  find  no  way  of  getting 
out  again.  Our  condition  would 
then  be  more  dreadful  than  we  can 
now  imagine.' 

'We  fly  from  horrors  more  dread- 
ful than  mere  death,'  said  Jocenus  ; 
'say  no  more,  nephew,  I  will  edge 
my  way  to  the  opening  and  enter, 
while  you  take  my  place  ;  and  as 
soon  as  Judith,  also,  is  within  the 
pillar,  follow  thou  my  steps,  and  let 
the  Hebrews,  one  by  one,  stand 
here,  and  one  by  one  stepping  cau- 
tiously to  the  entrance  of  the  pas- 
sage, disappear  within  it ;  charge 
the  last  who  enters  to  pile  up  the 
loose  stones  inside  the  opening,  in 
order  to  impede  the  advance  of  those 
of  our  enemies  who  would  pursue 
us.  Let  each  be  prompt,  and  bold, 
and  expert,  then  life  and  safety  is 
once  more  ours.  I  have  no  doubt, 
now  I  call  to  mind  what  the  Saxon 
said,  that  the  passage  has  many  out- 
lets. Judith,  you  must  not  fear, 
my  child  !' 

'Father,'  said  Judith,  'before  I 
enter  the  pillar  I  must  see  you, 
Gesta,  and  the  labourers  within  it. 
I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
you  will  all  be  able  to  go  in  undis- 
covered, unless  1  remain  standing 
here.  While  the  soldiers  see  me 
before  them  they  may  suspect  no- 
thing, but  they  will  come  near  to 
examine  your  movements  instantly, 
if  they  perceive  me  stir.  I  beseech 
you  give  way  to  me  in  this  particu- 
lar; enter  yourself  ;  let  Gesta  enter  ; 
let  the  labourers  enter  ;  and  then  I 
will  come  and  join  you.' 

'Thou  art  fearful  of  the  darkness 
and  uncertainty  of  the  passage,'  said 
Jocenus;  'he,  my  daughter!  I 
thought  thee  stronger  of  mind,  and 
wiser.  At  such  a  moment  as  this, 
canst  thon  catch  at  ideal  fancies, 
and  childish  apprehensions  ?  fie — 
fie  !' 

The  cheek  of  Judith  flushed  at 
her  father's  ill-deserved  reproof,  but 
she  did  not  yield  her  point. 


'  Whatever  be  my  motive,  dear 
father,  give  way  to  my  wish.' 

'  When  I  and  Gesta  are  entered, 
wilt  thou  come?'  asked  Jocenus; 
'  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  letting  the 
labourers  enter  before  thee  ;  they 
can  protect  themselves,  and  force 
their  way,  if  pressed  by  necessity, 
at  the  knife's  point,  to  the  place  of 
escape.' 

'I  could  have  wished  to  see  all 
those  who  have  served  us,  placed  in 
a  condition  of  safety,  before  nn  self,' 
said  Judith,  hesitating  with  pained 
feelings  ;  'but  when  you  and  Gesta 
are  within  the  pillar,  I  will  come, 
since  it  must  be  so.' 

Jocenus  warmly  embraced  her, 
his  heart  strongly  beating  under  the 
prospect  of  deliverance.  Adroitiy 
he  moved  round  to  the  orifice,  and, 
suddenly  stooping,  disappeared.  At 
that  minute  eight  bowmen  levelled 
their  arrows  to  the  pillars,  where 
six  labourers  now  .-tood  in  formid- 
able strength,  determine  1  to  cover 
the  escape  of  their  master  and  mis- 
tress ;  and  the  hermit  advanced, 
saying  aloud — 

'  In  the  name  of  the  Great  Being, 
whom  you  say  you  acknowle  Ige,  I 
entreat  you,  speaking  for  all  my 
brethren,  that  you  save  further 
bloodshed,  and  make  no  more  use- 
less resistance.  Lady,  I  beg  of  you 
to  be  advised  by  me  for  your  good  ; 
but  if  you  will  not,  or  if  your  father 
and  his  people  refuse  to  quit  their 
postures  of  defiance,  I  am  command- 
ed to  tell  you  that  the  arrows  you 
see  directed  bitherward,  will  be 
immediately  discharged,  and  not 
one  of  you  but  will  be  destroyed  on 
the  spot  you  now  stand  without 
mercy.  The  soldiers  have  exerted 
unwonted  patience  and  forbearance 
they  say,  but  they  will  be  put  off  no 
longer  ;  therefore  \ield,  or  instantly 
prepare  for  violence  such  as  no  in- 
terference, short  of  miraculous,  can 
avert,' 

The  reverend  man,  leaning  upon 
a  short  staff,  spoke  with  a  grave, 
respectful  emphasis,  which  Judith 
fully  appreciated.  His  venerable 
white  beard,  simple  weeds,  and  the 
kind  concern  which  his  eye  express- 
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ed,  all  aided  the  effect  his  words 
produced  on  her  mind,  and  confirm- 
ed her  in  her  former  resolution. 
With  rapidity  she  reflected  inward- 
ly— 

'  I  am  innocent — perfectly  inno- 
cent— of  all  crimes  against  the  laws 
of  this  nation,  except  of  the  crime 
of  being  a  Jewess.  Why  then  should 
I  flee  like  a  guilty  criminal  (  1  would 
rather  bear  the  event  of  a  trial  lie- 
fore  my  accusers.  I  cannot  bear  to 
shrink  from  meeting  those  who  wait 
to  judge  me.' 

The  hermit  waited  for  her  reply, 
while  Gesta,  who  was  about  to  fol  ow 
Jocenus  into  the  orifice  of  the  pillar, 
pressed  her  hand  expressively,  and 
whispered — 

%  Your  father  waits,  Judith.  Are 
you  ready  ?  Linger  not  an  instant, 
or  vour  chance  of  escape  will  Lie 
lost  !' 

I  It  is  lost,'  said  Judith  ;  '  fly  and 
leave  me — I  will  not  avoid  my  ene- 
mies. Hermit,'  she  raised  her  voice, 
'entreat  the  soldiers  to  drop  their 
arrows.  I  have  not  hitherto  oppos- 
ed their  will,  and  I  do  not  now  op- 
pose it.'  She  stepped  forward,  plac- 
ing her  hand  on  her  p  dfrey,  which 
exhibited  signs  of  pleasure  as  she 
caressed  it.  then  prepared  to  mount. 
Gesta  instantly  rushed  to  her,  and 
urgently,  in  a  low  voice,  entreated 
her  to  keep  the  promise  she  had 
given  her  father  that  she  would 
follow  him. 

I I  promised  the  soldiers  previous- 
ly that  I  would  not  quit  their  sight,' 
said  Judith  ;  '  I  cannot  brin^  myself 
to  shun  a  public  examination.  Ever 
shall  I  bless  you,  Gesta,'  she  whis- 
pered, '  if  you  can  only  preserve  my 
father,  and  remain  his  companion  !' 

The  soldiers  and  priests  now  sur- 
rounded the  horse  ;  and  Judith, 
with  the  utmost  grace,  seated  her- 
self on  the  ornamented  saddle, 
drawing  her  veil  entirely  over  her 
features. 

'I  have  got  you  again,  have  I  V 
cried  Garston,  with  a  coarse  laugh, 
stooping  his  giant  frame  to  speak  in 
Gesta's  ear,  and  then  attempting  to 
remove  him  to  another  part  of  the 
court.     But  Gesta  was  not  to  be 


stirred  from  the  side  of  the  horse  ; 
he  wrestled  with  Garston — he  strug- 
gle i  as  for  life  and  death — he  was 
endued  with  superhuman  might — 
his  form  dilated — he  foarne  I  at  the 
mouth — and  tho  jail  keeper  was 
compelled  to  receive  the  assistance 
of  others  in  order  to  subdue  him. 

'  They  may  slay  me,  Judith,'  he 
cried,  'but  they  shall  not  remove 
me  from  your  side  !' 

At  length,  however,  he  was  bound 
hand  and  foot  on  the  ground,  and 
in  that  condition  received  several 
severe  kicks.  The  hermit,  and  one 
of  the  Hebrew  labourers,  raise  I  his 
he  id  to  the  height  of  the  stirrup  of 
the  saddle  on  which  Judith  sat, 
covering  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
and  sick  with  grief  and  pain  of 
min  I,  she  bent  down  her  head  to 
him,  and,  unveiling  her  face,  touch- 
ed softly  with  her  lips  his  clammy 
forehead.  He  raised  his  eyelids, 
and  tears  fell. 

'  Farewell,  my  earl}'  companion  !' 
said  she  softy:  'I  shall  pray  for 
thee  to  the  God  of  Israel.  I  know 
thy  love  for  me.  I  may,  perhaps, 
see  thee  no  more  in  the  mortal 
body  :  but  Gesta,  when  this  brief 
span  of  painful  existence  is  over — 
then  we  shall  meet !  Till  then,  we 
must  separate.  Do  not  despond  ! 
but  oh,  think,  that  though  we  walk 
in  darkness — though  we  pass 
through  the  furnace — the  Lord  God 
can  be  a  light  unto  us — the  Lord 
God  can  preserve  us.  as  he  preserved 
of  old,  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and 
Abednego.  Be  sure  thou  lookest 
upward  with  hope  and  patience 
when  I  am  not  with  thee,  and  may 
a  holy  peace,  such  as  man  cannot 
mar,  be  distilled  like  dew  upon  thy 
soul  !' 

Again  she  pressed  her  lips  to  his 
forehead,  and  when  the  hermit  had 
whispered  to  her  to  be  of  good 
courage,  she  put  her  palfrey  into 
motion,  and  appeared  perfectly  col- 
lected, rode  out  at  the  open  gates, 
having  with  her  a  small  chest  beau- 
tifully scrolled  with  brass,  and  a 
bundle  of  raiment,  both  fastened 
upon  the  saddle  behind  her,  and 
covered  with  damask  cloth. 
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Keturah   had  seen    this    bundle 
an  1  chest  fastened  upon  the  palfrey, ! 
aft  r  having  covered  herself  with  a; 
veil  of  coarser  texture  than  that  her 
lady  wore  ;  and  she  now  turned  the  I 
head  of  a  neat  pony,  which  she  had 
been  permitted  to  mount,  and  rode 
after  Judith. 

The  hermit  led  the  bridle  of  Ju- 
dith's palfrey,  and  priestssurround- 
ed  it,  thus  people  were  reminded 
that  the  "Jew's  Daughter"  was  the 
prisoner  of  the  church,  and  that 
they  were  not  to  do  her  any  bodily 
injury,  on  pain  of  spiritual  penal- 
ties. Fear  of  the  church,  however, 
would  not  have  withheld  them  from 
receiving  her  with  insulting  and 
cruel  language  ;  but  the  spectacle 
in  the  sky,  and  Myrza's  denuncia- 
tions, in  a  manner  paralysed  them  ; 
and  when  she  appeared  in  the  main 
streets  of  the  Jew's  quarter,  only  a 
few  voices  were  uplifted  in  triumph, 
and  even  those  were  quickly  stilled. 
The  remarkable  silence  of  the  so 
lately  turbulent  multitude,  and 
their  panic-struck  attitudes,  smit 
Judith  with  surprise. 

1  See,  my  lady — oh,  see — the 
clouds  are  on  fire  !'  exclaimed  Ke- 
turah, attempting  to  put  her  pony 
forward  to  the  side  of  Judith,  in 
which  attempt  she  was  foiled  by  the 
hand  of  a  priest,  who  firmly  held 
her  bridle,  and  bade  her  "  Keep  in 
her  place,  in  the  rear  of  the  chief 
offender  ;  it  would  be  time  enough 
for  her  to  advance  on  a  level  with 
her  mistress,  when  the  faggot  and 
stake  were  before  her.' 

The  damsel  shuddered  at  the  cold 
malignant  accents  in  which  these 
words  were  pronounced,  even  more 
than  at  the  words  themselves  ;  but 
she  answered  with  her  former  spirit 
revived,  'That  she  had  heard  and 
knew  it  to  be  true,  that  the  worst  of 
all  the  tribes  of  the  Gentiles,  were 
the  priests.  There  is  not  to  be  seen 
on  any  hand,'  said  she,  'a  man  of 
what  degree  soever,  who  is  not  mov- 
ed and  terrified  at  the  sight  above, 
excepting  you.  and  two  or  three 
others  of  your  fellow-priests.  1  spy 
people  who  have  lived  in  blood,  and 
by  blood  all  their  days  ;    yet  1  find 


that  they  cease  to  proceed  with, 
their  barbarous  cries,  and  let  ua 
move  on  by  them  without  contume- 
ly, because  they  are  awed  by  the 
finger  of  Jehovah  in  the  sky  :  but 
you — who  wear  the  signs  of  religion 
— fear  nothing  that  is  in  heaven  or 
in  hell — you — ' 

'  I  will  tell  you,  young  infidel 
damsel,'  said  the  priest,  '  what 
from  this  moment  it  will  be  well  for 
you  if  you  do  not  forget— though 
there  are  priests  who  fear  nothing, 
yet  there  are  priests  who  can  make 
themselves  feared  ;  and  the  less  you 
provo  e  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
pope,  the  better.  Of  course,  you 
feel  certain  that  you  will  be  burned 
alive  with  your  mistress,  at  last, 
but  before  the  time  of  execution, 
you  do  not  know  but  many  days, 
perhaps  weeks,  may  have  to  pass. 
Now  if  you  wish  to  escape  some  ex- 
tra trials  of  the  ins'ruments  of  tor- 
ture which  might  be  made  upon 
your  limbs  during  that  period — and 
I  can  warrant  you  such  trials  would 
not  be  of  the  daintiest  description — 
speak  civilly  to  the  priests  who 
come  across  your  way.  As  to  the 
clouds,'  he  added,  looking  up,  '  I 
cannot  deny  they  are  of  a  very  por- 
tentous, nay,  fearful  appearance  ; 
but  let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  not  any 
of  the  Gentiles,  as  you  name  the 
people  under  the  spiritual  govern- 
ment of  the  holy  Romish  church  — 
it  is  not  any  of  these  people  who 
have  cause  to  tremble  at  such  ap- 
pearances—itis  the  Jews  of  Lincoln, 
and  only  the  Jews,  young  infidel 
damsel,  who  should  tremble  ;  for  to 
them  is  this  spectacle  sent,  and  if 
they  read  it  rightly,  they  will  learn 
from  it  that  their  doom  is  sealed, 
and  that  the  whole  of  them  are  de- 
voted to  destruction  :  which  de- 
struction will  begin  with  you  and 
your  mistress,  but  will  not  cease 
until  all  that  call  themselves  lie- 
brews  in  this  city,  shall  have  been 
hunted  from  it,  or  put  to  death  by 
the  sword  and  by  fire  !' 

Hearing  these  words,  Keturah 
was  scarcely  able  to  sit  upon  her 
saddle  without  fear  ;  but  at  this 
moment,  the  priest's  interpretation 
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of  the  phenomenon  was,  in  a  man- 
ner, flatly  contradicted  by  Myrza, 
who  now  kneeling  on  the  wall  where 
she  had  before  stood,  and  pointing 
to  Judith,  chaunted  aloud  a  wild 
measure,  which  she  meant  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  people  as  the  ban  of 
Hela,  or  Death,  upon  all  who  should 
touch  the  life  of  the  merchant's 
daughter.  The  persons,  who  an 
hour  before  had  felt  persuaded  that 
the  spirit  of  young  Sir  Hugh  had 
appeared  to  the  abbot,  and  bad  de- 
manded the  death  of  Judith  as  his 
murderer,  now  so  far  forgot  that 
conviction,  that  they  extinguished 
with  haste  the  flames  which  they 
had  kindled  close  to  the  merchant's 
house,  and  even  proposed  that  Ju- 
dith and  the  handmaid  should  be 
taken  back  into  the  court.  This 
sudden  change  of  impulses  reached 
to  the  very  entrance  of  the  house 
where  one,  and  only  one,  of  the  He- 
brew labourers,  stood  with  a  knife 
in  one  hand  and  a  dagger  in  the 
other,  guarding  the  orifice  in  the 
pillar,  with  three  soldiers  standing 
passively  opposite  him  ;  neither  the 
merchant  nor  Gesta  were  to  be  seen, 
and  this  solitary  labourer  was  the 
only  Hebrew  about.  Perhaps  a 
dozen  military  men,  in  leathern 
vests  and  iron  caps,  might  be  count- 
ed in  other  parts  of  the  court,  but 
all  of  them  were  engaged,  more  or 
less,  in  the  same  manner  as  their 
comrades,  that  is  to  say,  in  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  spectacle, 
and  listening  to  Myrza.  The  pro- 
posal to  lead  Judith  back  again  into 
the  court,  of  course  met  with  deter- 
mined opposition  from  the  priests  ; 
but  while  the  people  and  they  were 
debating  the  matter,  Judith  and 
Keturah  were  stopped  within  a  few 
yards  of  Myrza,  and  Judith  con- 
trived to  back  her  docile  animal  a 
few  paces,  so  that  she  could  speak 
to  Keturah  without  raising  her  voice. 
1  Do  not  be  unnecessarily  alarm- 
ed, my  poor  girl,'  said  she  ;  '  I  have 
often  heard  my  father  describe  such 
lights  as  \  ou  see  playing  over  the 
clouds  ;  he  has  seen  them  frequent- 
ly in  countries  where  they  are  com- 
mon.    It  is  a  fine  and  an  uncommon 


sight !'  she  added,  more  slowly  ;  and 
as  Keturah  looked  at  her  face,  she 
saw  that  it  expressed  the  most  glow- 
ing ad  miration,  and  that  her  eye 
was  enlarged,  and  beaming  with 
imagination. 

The  darkness  of  evening  was  now 
stealing  over  the  atmosphere,  and, 
as  it  deepened,  the  spectacle  faded 
slowly  ;  the  clouds  altered,  and  be- 
came blended  with  each  other  ;  the 
sky  resumed  its  natural  twilight 
hue,  and  the  singular  lights  gradual- 
ly ceased  to  appear. 

CHAPTER  XXTIT. 
JUDITH  bad  been  conducted  forward 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  when  a  com- 
mand was  sent  from  the  chapter- 
bouse  that  she  should  be  lodged  for 
the  present  in  the  castle  :  thither 
she  was  accordingly  led  with  her 
ham  1  maid.  She  had  beard,  from  the 
casual  speeches  near  her,  that  not 
only  her  father,  but  Gesta,  also,  had 
escaped  within  the  pillar  :  and  it 
was  no  matter  of  surprise  to  her 
when  she  found  that  their  escape, 
so  unlooked  for,  was  attributed  to 
supernatural  interposition.  As 
Myrza  had  asserted  that  Jocenus 
and  his  friends  were  in  the  care  of 
powerful,  invisible  beings, the  people 
supposed  that  the  witch  had  invoca- 
ted  those  beings  to  their  assistance. 
Judith  herself  was  filled  with  won- 
der when  she  reHected  upon  the 
sudden,  remarkable  discovery  of  the 
passage — a  discovery  made  just  at 
the  moment  when  Garston  had 
withdrawn  his  men  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  court,  in  order  to  consult  with 
them,  as  she  now  heard,  on  the  best 
practicable  means  of  taking  the 
Hebrews  alive — a  discovery  so  sur- 
prisingly available — so  miraculously 
successful  !  But  Judith  attributed 
the  event  to  no  other  than  Divine 
Providence,  and  her  graceful  as- 
pirations ascended  to  God,  to 
whom  she  committed  her  own  des- 
tiny.implicitly  trusting  in  his  good- 
ness. 

Little  less  marvellous  than  the 
finding  of  the  passage  had  been  the 
superstitious  irresolution  of  the 
soldiers  when  they  ascertained  the 
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merchant's  disappearance  within  it, 
and  saw  Gesta  forcibly  seized  from 
them,  and  boldly  assisted  to  enter 
it — when  they  heard  Myrza  at  the 
same  time  denouncing  all  who  at- 
tempted to  injure  the  Jews,  and 
threatening  the  worst  evils,  as 
though  she  were  a  deligate  of  the 
powers  of  darkness  :  an  t  especially 
when  they  saw  in  the  heavens, 
as  they  imagined,  a  confirmation 
of  her  words,  and  a  sign  that  there 
were  really  spiritual  influences  at 
work. 

When  Judith  was  placed  in  a  cell 
of  the  castle  keep,  alone,  (for  Ke- 
turah  was  confined  separately  alone 
from  her)  her  most  anxious  tbougbts 
turned  toward  her  father  and  Gesta. 
Would  the  latter  survive  the  in- 
juries he  had  received  ?  Would  he 
be  capable  of  making  his  way  with 
the  merchant  through  the  secret 
passage  '{ — or  supposing  that  the  la- 
bourers with  him  assisted  him 
along,  would  they  really  find  a  safe 
outlet  ?  These  were  the  questions 
which  arose  with  rapidity  in  her 
mind.  Then  the  dreadful  idea 
struck  her,  that  the  superstitions 
fears  of  the  soldiers  and  the  mob 
might  subside  as  quickly  as  they 
rose  ;  that  her  house  might  be  fired 
and  that  the  kind  domestics  yet 
hidden  within  it,  and  perhaps  her 
father  and  Gesta,  with  the  brave 
labourers,  miserably  perish. 

'The  suspense  I  must  bear,'  said 
she,  '  is  almost  too  much  for  me.' 
While  the  words  were  on  her  lips, 
•the  cell-door  was  a  little  opened, 
and  a  note  was  thrown  in,  which 
Judith  h  istily  took  up  and  examin- 
ed by  the  feeble  light  of  the  lamp  ; 
again  she  saw  the  seal  of  Lord 
Hujh,  while  within  the  billet  there 
was  the  writing  of  the  hermit.  No 
time  was  left  her  to  read  the  writ- 
ing, for  footsteps  were  heard  com- 
ing near,  she  hastily  concealed  her 
prize,  and  was  presently  after  order- 
ed into  the  presence  of  the  abbot. 
With  calm  intrepidity  she  stood  be- 
fore him  in  the  hall  of  the  keep  !  still 
shrouded  from  head  to  foot  in  the 
full  drapery  of  her  veil,  and  the 
ends  of  her  rich  girdle  trailing  on 


the  ground.  The  abbot  had  so  ar- 
ranged matters  with  the  authorities 
of  the  county,  and  with  the  chapter 
of  the  clergy  which  he  had  called, 
that  the  (loom  of  the  Hebrews 
charged  with  Sir  Hugh's  murder, 
was  left  entirely  to  his  fiat.  The 
earl  was  present  to  ratify  his  sen- 
tence, and  three  stern  looking  ec 
clesiasties  were  prepared  to  act  as 
witnesses.  The  case  was  briefly 
opened,  and  as  briefly  terminated. 
Judith  was  condemned  to  be  hung 
and  burnt  on  the  succee  ling  morn- 
ing at  daybreak. 

Up  to  this  time  the  abbot  sup- 
posed that  Jocenus  was  taken,  and 
his  irritation  was  great  when  he 
learned  that  the  merchant  had 
escaped.  He  bent  his  looks  upon 
the  ground  in  moody  vexation,  then 
angrily  asked  the  colleague  of  Gar- 
ston,who  was  waiting  to  takechargo 
of  Julith,  'How  did  Jocenus 
escape  P  The  man  stepped  forward 
ami  replied,  'That  there  was  a 
stout  saxon  pillar  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Jew's  mansion,  and  the  He- 
brews gathered  around  it ;  that 
while  the  soldiers  and  priests  were 
gathered  back  into  a  distant  part 
of  the  court,  the  merchant  vanished 
within  this  pillar,  and  that  soon  af- 
terwards the  Jew's  deformed 
nephew  was  daringly  carried  off  by 
the  same  way.''  The  abbot  demand- 
ing a  fuller  explanation,  the  man 
continued  to  say,  'That  there  were 
steps  hidden  within  the  pillar,  but 
that  the  unexpected  opening  of  the 
stone,  and  the  instant  escape  of  the 
Jews  by  it,  was  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  Myrza,  as  the  strange 
sight  in  the  sky  had  been.' 

'  But  why,'  said  the  abbot,  mak- 
ing an  impatient  movement  with 
his  foot  and  hand,  'was  not  the 
pillar  completely  broken  down,  and 
the  merchant  dragged  back.' 

'  If  it  please  you,  lord  abbot,'  re- 
plied the  colleague,  'the  witch  hin- 
dered the  soldiers  by  spells.  One 
and  all  of  them — myself  and  Garston 
among  the  number — are  ready  to 
swear  that  they  felt  their  strength 
taken  away  on  the  suduen  by  her 
charms.' 
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'What!  was  she  on  the  spot?' 
asked  the  abbot. 

'  Yes,  your  reverence,'  replied  the 
colleague,  '  an!  mounted  upon  the 
court  wall  with  magic-wand,  and 
spectre-branch,  and  snake-skin  ;  she 
openly  used  each  insight  of  all  the 
people,  making  her  incantations. 
She  sail  aloud,  more  than  once  or 
twice,  that  the  Hebrews  were  pro- 
tected by  powerful  spirits  which  she 
could  command,  ami  she  threatened 
all  wbosh  aild  injure  tham,  with  their 
malediction.  She  declared,  in  her 
runic  lays,  as  we  were  bringing 
away  the  con  lemned  lady  now  pre- 
sent, that  all  who  should  touch  her 
life,  should  bear  the  dread  ban  of 
the  witch  of  the  water  side.' 

1  Said  she  that  V  exclaimed  the 
earl,  changing  his  position  uneasily. 
The  man  interrogated,  desirous  that 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  upon 
Judith  should  be  delayed  awhile, 
replied  with  force — 

'  Indeed  my  '  -I  baron,  she  did  ; 
and,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  the 
people  will  see  the  lady  put  to  death 
so  hastily.  The  witch's  power  none 
can  dispute ;  and  I,  for  my  own 
part,  must  be  excused  from  assisting 
in  her  punishment  at  present.' 

1  I,  too,'  said  the  earl,  '  would  ra- 
ther not  be  concerned  in  the  matter. 
Body  of  me  !  it  is  no  light  thing  to 
defy  Mvrza.  Let  us  wait,  abbot — 
let  us  wait  a  day  or  two.' 

'  Credulous  fools  !'  muttered  the 
abbot  ;  '  to  wait  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,' he  said  aloud.  '  My  obedience 
to  the  young  martyr  must  be  per- 
fect, as  regards  the  time  of  perform- 
ing the  act  of  vengeance,  as  well  as 
in  respect  of  the  act  itself.  See,'  he 
said,  with  commanding  tones,  to 
Garston's  colleague,  '  that  you  let 
no  scruples  whatever  interfere  with 
your  duty  to  the  church  ;  guard 
your  prisoner  well,  until  she  is  re- 
quired of  you,  and  take  care  that 
she  does  not  escape  as  the  deformed 
youth  did,  or  your  life  will  be  in 
very  imminent  jeopardy,  let  me  tell 
you.     Our  meeting  is  concluded.' 

He  rose,  as  did  the  earl  and  the 
ecclesiastics  ;  and  Judith  was  about 
to  be  withdrawn,  when  she  threw 


back  the  veil  from  her  lovely  fea- 
tures, now  intensely  pale,  and  said 
with  rising  firmness — 

'  Am  I  to  understand,  lord  abbot, 
noble  earl,  and  reverend  sirs,  that 
to-night  I  am  to  die  ?  Is  such  the 
decision  of  my  self-appointed 
judges  ?' 

1  That  is  my  decision,'  said  the 
abbot ;  '  you  have  been  convicted 
before  these  persons  of  sorcery, 
treason,  sacrilege,  murder,  and  the 
mutilation  of  the  body  of  a  Chris- 
tian-born child.  The  blessed  martyr 
himself  has  appeared  to  demand 
your  instant  death  ;  yet  there  is  one 
condition  upon  which  your  life  may 
be  spared  for  another  four  and 
twenty  hours.' 

'  Name  the  condition,  prelate,' 
said  Judith  ;  '  to  a  person  about  to 
die,  four  and  twenty  hours  is  a  long 
period.' 

'  Confess  that  your  father  and 
yourself  are  guilty,'  said  the  abbot. 
Judith's  erect  figure  assumed  a  pos- 
ture of  uncommon  dignity,  as  she 
replied — 

'  No,  prelate,  no  !  To  all  who 
will  hear  me  1  declare  my  innocence, 
and  I  will  declare  it  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  my  life.  You  have  con- 
demned me  without  law,  without 
equity.  Who  has  seen  the  spirit  of 
Sir  Hugh  beside  yourself  ?  Is  it  the 
English  law  that  persons  are  to  be 
put  to  death  upon  the  testimony  of 
a  spirit  seen  by  one  person  only  ? 
You  say  I  enticed  the  boy  to  visit 
me,  I  did — as  you  entice  to  your 
monastery  any  person  whose  society 
is  agreeable  to  you.  You  say  you 
took  the  body  out  of  the  well  in  my 
garden  ;  that  may  be  true,  but 
where  are  your  witnesses  to  strength- 
en your  bare  assertions  that  you  had 
previously  seen  my  cousin  throw 
the  body  in  there?  or  that  you  had 
heard  me  say  1  had  seen  Sir  Hugh 
crucified  ?  It  is  not  fitting  that  my 
only  accuser  should  be  my  only 
ju  lire.  Let  others  weigh  your  state- 
ments an  1  decide  the  case,  or  else 
let  the  flimsy  veil  be  thrown  aside, 
and  let  it  appear  that  you  seek,  pre- 
late, to  destroy  me  and  my  father's 
house,    not  because    I  have   been 
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guilty  of  a  dread  crime,  but  because 
you  need  the  wealth  to  which  I  am 
heiress.' 

'As  bold  and  obstinate  as  her  fa- 
ther,' muttered  the  abbot ;  who, 
saying  to  her,  '  maiden,  you  are  not 
without  assurance,'  made  a  sign  to 
the  man-at-arms  to  remove  her  in- 
stantly, and  to  give  orders  for  her 
execution. 

The  tirst  thing  Judith  did  after 
having  been  led  back  to  her  cell  was 
to  recommend  herself,  in  a  fervent 
petition,  to  the  mercy  and  care  of 
heaven.  She  then  perused  the  note 
she  had  received,  a  light  having 
been  left  with  her;  the  words  were 
these  : — 

'  That  which  I  said  to  you  pri- 
vately as  you  were  on  your  way  hi- 
ther, I  now  repeat — be  of  good  cour- 
age I  Providence,  though  even  at 
the  twelfth  hour,  will  opens,  way  of 
deliverance  for  the  injured  and 
amiable  daughter  of  my  convert, 
Claribel.  Here  I  must  not  say 
more.  Destroy  if  you  can  this  little 
billet.' 

Judith  felt  satisfied  that  at  such  a 
time  as  tbe  present,  the  hermit 
would  not  hold  out  to  her  a  false 
hope.  Instead,  therefore,  of  arm- 
ing herself  for  an  almost  immediate 
meeting  with  tbe  king  of  terrors  in 
one  of  his  most  terrible  forms,  she 
sat  down  on  a  small  iron  pallet,  and 
employed  herself  in  endeavouring 
to  surmise  what  grounds  the  rever- 
end man  had  for  communicating  to 
her  his  confident  hope.  Conjectures 
arose  in  her  mind  clear  and  disen- 
tangled, but  they  did  not  penetrate 
the  truth.  Again,  recalling  to  her 
remembrance  the  conversation  that 
she  had  heard  between  Lady  Isabel- 
la  and  the  hermit  in  Monks-lane, 
she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  both 
were  making  exertions  for  her.  Now 
she  felt  the  utmost  miseries  of  a 
state  of  suspense.  An  hour,  which 
she  thought  would  never  end,  slow- 
ly, painfully,  passed  away ;  but  a 
distant  midnight  anthem,  which 
penetrated  the  window  of  her  cell, 
calmed  her.  At  all  times  Judith 
was  thrillingly  alive  to  the  poetry  of  i 
nature  and  of  life,  and  she  could  not) 


hear  this  without  being  carried  be- 
yond herself  ;  tears  trembled  be- 
neath the  soft  fringe  of  her  eye- 
lashes. 

'  Now,'  said  she,  '  monks  are  join- 
ing in  prayer  :  may  their  orisons  be 
sincere,  and  productive  of  better 
feelings  and  dispositions  than  reign 
in  the  breasts  of  some  of  their  supe- 
riors. 

A  key  was  turned  in  the  rude  lock 
of  the  cell  door,  and  fearful  expec- 
tation again  swept  in  tumultuous 
waves  over  her  mind.  She  hastily 
veded  herself,  and  stood  up  as  the 
abbot  entered. 

1  The  passage,'  said  he,  '  through 
which  your  father  and  his  supposed 
nephew  were  allowed  by  tbe  credu- 
lous people  to  escape,  has  been  ex- 
plored, and  found  to  lead,  by  one 
outlet  at  least  to  a  decayed  chapel 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Jews  quarter. 
Beyond  that  broken  building  your 
friends  have  not  yet  been  traced.' 

Judith  neither  by  motion  or  ex- 
clamation betrayed  the  joy  which 
thrilled  within  her.  The  abbot  re- 
sumed in  the  same  low,  evil-boding 
tones,  he  had  before  used  : — 

1  Another  of  the  damsels  who  at- 
tended you  in  your  days  of  luxury 
and  piide,  is  here  a  prisoner — her 
name  is  Belaset.  She  gave  herself 
up,  she  says,'  (here  his  accents  were 
ironical,)  'because  of  the  love  and 
esteem  she  bears  to  you  ;  of  course, 
she  was  informed  that  she  must 
share,  with  her  fellow-servant,  in 
your  punishment,  and  in  your  in- 
famy.' 

'  Ah,  my  unfortunate  girl  !'  ex- 
claimed Judith.  She  then  addressed 
the  abbot  earnestly  : — '  Prelate,  you 
can  have  nothing  to  gain  by  the 
death  of  these  two  maidens.  I  be- 
seech you  set  them  free  !  They  are 
not  even  charged  with  a  crime.  One 
of  them  is  sought  in  marriage  by  a 
rich  jeweller  of  our  nation,  he  will 
purchase  the  liberty  of  his  betroth- 
ed, and  the  liberty  of  her  friend, 
with  a  large  ransom,  if  you  will  be 
merciful  and  accept  it.  It  is  I  who 
am  accused,  why  should  these  mai- 
dens suffer  V 

•  I  will  consider  the  proposal,'  said 
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the  abbot,  musing — 'I  will  consider 
it.  Perhaps,'  he  resumed  abruptly, 
'  that  same  jeweller  has  harboured 
in  bis  bouse  tbose  persons  for  wbom 
tbere  has  been  made  so  fruitless  a 
search  during  tbe  past  evening-  — I 
mean  the  servants  of  you  and  }  our 
father.' 

'  Our  chief  servant  was  slain  by 
the  soldiers,'  said  Judith  ;  '  my  two 
handmaids  you  have  here  ;  five  men, 
who  performed  the  laborious  parts 
of  our  home-commerce,  escaped 
with  my  father.  Who  are  the  per- 
sons sought  V 

1  Your  household  was  large — you 
have  not  named  all  you  employed. 
It  is  your  purveyor,  and  cook,  and 
usher,  whom  we  seek.' 

'They,'  said  Judith,  colouring  as 
she  employed  the  evasion,  '  were 
not  regularly  resident  with  us — they 
may  have  tied  to  safer  towns  than 
this.' 

'  They  may  have  done  so,'  said  the 
abbot,  '  or,  I  say  again,  they  may 
have  been  harboured  by  this  jeweller 
—  his  movements  must  be  looked 
after.' 

Judith,  a  little  time  before,  had 
derived  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
satisfaction  from  the  reflection  that 
Leoni  was  absent  from  Lincoln  at 
present,  and  not  involved  in  the  im- 
mediate danger  of  her  father  and 
herself,  and  she  had  trusted  that  he 
would  escape  altogether  the  enmity 
of  the  Christians.  But  now  her  spi- 
rits sank  as  she  feared  she  had 
drawn  the  abbot's  attention,  upon 
him,  while  at  the  same  time  she  was 
revived  to  learn  that  the  tnree  do- 
mestics, hidden  in  the  under  part 
of  her  house,  were  still  undiscovere  I. 

'  I  did  once  apprehend  that  they 
were  concealed  somewhere  in  your 
mansion,'  resumed  the  abbot ;  '  for 
if  pillars  there  contained  secret 
passages,  so,  I  thought,  might  walls 
and  floors.  But  it  is  fortunate  for 
them,  as  regards  their  present  safe- 
ties, that  the}7  are  not  there,  for  in 
a  few  minutes  not  one  plank  in  the 
building,  will  be  left  unconsumed  by 
fire.' 

This  dreadful  intedigence  Judith 
had   almost    anticipated,    but    she 


started  as  she  heard  it,  and  the  cell 
seemed  too  close  for  her  to  breathe 
in.  The  abbot  knew  well,  she  felt 
convinced,  that  friends  of  hers  were 
in  the  burning  house,  for  he  said, 
in  a  particular  tone  — 

'  I  was  told  that  shrieks  were 
heard  in  the  interior  of  the  house 
shortly  after  it  was  fired.  Do  you 
think  the  report  correct?' 

Judith  made  no  reply,  but  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  iron  bed- 
stead, for  her  limbs  refuserl  support 
to  her  shivering  frame.  The  abbot 
looked  at  her  with  some  compunc- 
tious visitings  of  conscience,  which 
proved  too  transitory  to  be  of  bene- 
fit to  her.  In  his  secret  mind  he 
admired  the  steadfast  courage  with 
which  she  had  hitherto  borne  her 
own  danger  ;  and  he  was  not  insen- 
sible to  her  unselfish  pleadings  for 
the  damsels  in  his  power,  or  unmov- 
ed by  her  agony  for  the  fate  of  those 
domestics  immolated  in  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  home.  He  was  not  mov- 
ed, however,  from  his  dark  purposes; 
and,  having  given  her  time  to  as- 
sume a  little  calmness,  which  she 
was  far  from  feeling,  he  informed 
her  that  her  execution  would  be  de- 
layed, but  only  until  the  twelfth 
hour  after  sunrise,  and  then  left  the 
cell  as  abruptly  as  he  had  entered  it. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
The  door  being  once  more  closed, 
Judith  sank  upon  the  straw,  and 
images  of  the  utmost  horror  rapidly 
chased  each  other  in  her  mind. 
That  vividness  of  imagination  which 
had  formerly  been  to  her  a  source 
of  so  much  exquisite  delight,  was 
now  the  fountain  of  exquisite  tor- 
ment. The  lamp  shortly  went  out, 
and  left  her  in  complete  darkness, 
except  where  a  few  feeble  gleams  of 
starlight  entered  the  small  grated 
window.  The  wind  had  changed  to 
a  colder  quarter,  and  blew  in  be- 
tween the  bars  with  a  shrill  sound, 
there  being  no  glass  to  hinder  its 
entrance.  In  the  cold  and  the 
gloom  it  was  no  wonder  that  Judith 
found  her  fortitude  forsake  her, 
that  every  hope  seemed  to  vanish, 
and  that  the  uncertainties  of  her 
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own  fate,  and  the  homeless  condi- 
tion of  lier  father,  appeared  in  the 
blackest  colours.  She  wondered 
she  had  given  credence  to  the  her- 
mit's note — wondered  that  she  had 
had  so  much  faith  in  Lady  Isabella's 
exertions  for  her — wondered  that 
she  had  dreamt  of  being  again  at 
liberty,  and  of  her  name  being 
cleared  from  its  present  stain;  in 
short,  she  resigned  herself  to  des- 
pair, and  believed  that  both  herself 
and  her  father  were  utterly  lost.  In 
the  midst  of  all,  the  destruction  of 
her  home,  and  the  dreadful  death 
of  the  purveyor  and  his  companions, 
was  keenest  misery  to  her.  At  one 
time  she  exclaimed  aloud — 'All  my 
bower  gone !  gone  past  recall !  the 
abode  of  my  childhood,  the  place 
where  all  my  imaginations,  all  my 
affections,  had  started  into  birth, 
had  grown,  and  entwined  them- 
selves with  fibres  strong  as  life  — 
gone  !  The  home  in  which  I  have 
eaten,  and  slept,  and  loved,  and 
dreamed,  and  sang,  and  struck  the 
lyre  of  poetry — gone  !  Is  it — can  it 
be  true  ?  Yesterday  it  was  stand- 
ing in  all  its  beautiful  complete- 
ness, and  now — is  it  in  ashes  !  shud- 
dering, she  remembered  the  human 
ashes  buried  beneath  those  ruins, 
and  wildly  repeated  the  words — 
1  Miserable  friends  ! — sacrificed  for 
me — sacrificed  for  me!' 

The  gaoler  hearing  her  voice  came 
in  to  see  if  all  was  right,  and  on  be- 
ing petitioned  for  a  light,  brought 
one  with  more  civility  than  she  had 
expected.  She  complained  of  cold, 
and  he  presently  fetched  a  bundle 
of  straw,  which,  with  the  help  of  his 
pike,  he  stuffed  between  the  window 
bars.  For  this  kindness,  Judith 
rewarded  him  with  a  piece  of  silver, 
as  she  had  not  neglected  to  conceal 
some  money  about  her  person.  The 
man  signed  a  cross  upon  the  coin 
before  lodging  it  in  his  doublet,  then 
thanked  her  and  said — 

'  Royston,  who  keeps  the  county 
prisons  with  Garston,  paid  me  to 
see  you  comfortable.  Not  that  I 
have  any  objection  to  take  from  you 
the  value  of  a  can  of  wine  or  two — 
always  providing  I  get  no  witch's 


pennies  given  to  me.  But  as  I  wa» 
saying,  Royston  made  me  take  oath 
to  tell  no  one  that  he  was  your 
friend  ;  and  he  gave  me  a  mark  to 
be  obliging  to  you — so  if  you  please, 
now  the  abbot  and  the  earl  are  gone 
to  bed,  and  the  garrison  are  all 
quietly  snoring,  you  shall  have  a 
few  sticks  lighted  on  that  dusty 
hearth  in  the  corner,  and  I  will  bring 
you  a  little  table,  with  a  tankard  of 
wine,  and  the  remnant  of  a  quarter 
of  venison  to  cheer  your  heart.' 

Judith  willingly  accepted  his  offer 
as  regarded  the  fire,  but  declined 
the  wine,  and  the  remnant  of  veni- 
son. She  groaned  as  she  sought 
warmth  from  the  blaze  which  the 
gaoler  kindled,  for  it  unfortunately 
assisted  her  fancy  to  realize  its 
dreadful  pictures  of  the  burning  of 
her  home.  The  crackling  of  the 
wood,  and  the  brightness  of  the 
sparks,  were  anything  but  cheerful 
to  her  now,  and  her  instant  impulse 
was  to  press  her  hand  upon  her  eyes 
and  her  ears.  But  the  number  of 
ideas  of  terror,  of  grief,  and  of  an- 
xiety, which  pressed  upon  her,  pre- 
vented her  from  being  overwhelmed 
by  any  one  in  particular,  and  her 
feelings  being  divided,  became  less 
distractingly  intense  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been.  She 
questioned  the  gaoler  on  many 
points,  and  he  answered  her  with 
apparent  freedom.  She  learnt  from 
him  that  her  house  had  been  ran- 
sacked by  priests,  and  fired  at  their 
instigation,  that  some  children  had 
seen  her  father  and  other  Jews  go- 
ing toward  the  river,  across  a  mea- 
dow, and  that  it  was  reported  they 
had  sailed  away  in  a  ship  that  left 
its  anchorage  in  Lincoln  about  that 
time.  The  man  then  spoke  of  the 
preparations  for  her  execution. 

'  Royston  was  first  ordered  by  the 
abbot  to  see  you  hung  in  the  castle 
ballia,'  said  he,  '  but  the  earl  was 
afraid  of  Myrza  the  Witch,  and  gave 
a  denial ;  then  the  abbot  would  have 
had  you  tortured  in  this  keep,  and 
made  to  confess,  but  Sir  Gervase, 
the  earl's  grandson,  was  taken  worse, 
and  the  earl  still  said  nay.  I  over- 
heard hitn  swearing  loudly  to  the 
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abbot  that  he  had  had  no  part  of 
your  wealth,  and  he  would  not  have 
ill-luck  light  on  him  by  helping  in 
your  death.  There  were  quite  high 
words  between  my  lord-baron  and 
my  lord-abbot — I  believe  there  were 
several  matters  of  difference  be- 
tween them.' 

Judith   lost    not    a  word  of  the 
gaoler's  communications,  and  once 
more  her  spirits   fluctuated  on  the 
side  of   hope.     He   bade  her  good- 
night, hoped  she  would  have  a  little 
comfortable  sleep,  and  left  her — not 
to  repose,  but  to  meditations  very 
different    from    her    former    ones. 
This  colleague  of  Garston's,  whom 
the  gaoler  called  Royston,  had  paid 
money  to   purchase   civil  treatment 
for   her — What    could   be    his  mo- 
tives ?     She  had  noticed  something 
peculiar,  but  she   fancied   not  alto- 
gether agreeable,  in  his  manner  to- 
ward her,  both  when  she  was  taken 
prisoner  and  when  she  was  sentenc- 
ed.    It  was  he  who   had   obtained 
permission  from   her  rough  captors 
for  her  to   ride  instead   of  walk  hi- 
ther.    That  he  was  incurring  a  risk 
by  serving  her   was   evident  by  the 
oath  he  had  drawn  from  the  gaoler 
— Yet  why   should   he,    who,  until 
this  past  day  could  never  have  seen 
her,  and  of  whom  she  knew  nothing, 
except  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and 
in  the  pay  of  her  most  powerful  ene- 
mies,   why,    Judith    asked  herself 
again,   with    prudent    anxiousness, 
should  he  take  such  pains  to  oblige 
her,  and  incur  a  risk  of  magnitude 
to  do  her  benefit?  Then  she  blamed 
herself  for  suspecting  him  of  ill  mo- 
tives, since  she  could  see  none  which 
there  was  any  reasonable  founda- 
tion for  supposing  that   he  had  en- 
tertained.     The    unfavourable  im- 
pression   which    his    manners   had 
made  upon  her  she  charged  upon 
her    own   sensitiveness,    and    thus 
quieted  herself  as  far  as  Royston 
was  concerned. 

She  was  thinking  of  the  proba- 
bilities in  her  favour  which  the  di- 
vision between  the  earl  and  abbot 
opened,  when  the  subdued  tone  of 
a  bugle  sounded  nearly  under  the 
window  of  her  cell,  and  in  the  deep 
L 


silence  of  the  hour  she  could  hear 
the  movements  of  horses  amid  the 
interchange  of  voices.  These  sounds 
lasted  no  more  than  a  minute,  and 
she  was  just  falling  back  into  the 
posture  of  reflection  from  which  she 
had  been  roused,  as  the  cell-door,  a 
third  time,  opened.  It  was  Royston, 
who  entered  on  tiptoe,  bearing  a 
large  mantle  on  his  arm,  and  fol- 
lowed by  another  stranger. 

'  Lady,'  said  the  former,  '  we  are 
come  to  rescue  you  from  death,  and 
to  convey  you  to  a  place  where  you 
will  be  well  taken  care  of.' 

Rising,  and  endeavouring  to  con- 
trol the  joyful  pulsations  of  her 
heart,  Judith  asked,  '  To  what  place 
they  were  going  to  convey  her,  and 
if  it  was  the  Lady  Isabella  who  had 
sent  them  V 

Royston  looked  at  his  companion, 
and  his  companion  looked  down  on 
the  ground,  and  then  the  former 
said — '  Perhaps  it  might  be  ihe  Lady 
Isabella,  but  no  questions  could  be 
answered  until  they  were  clear  of 
the  castle.' 

Again  a  suspicion  of  Royston'* 
motives  in  befriending  her  awaken- 
ed her  fears,  and  she  refused  to  quit 
the  cell.  It  seemed  to  her  more 
tolerable  to  remain  where  she  was, 
expecting  the  worst,  than  to  trust 
herself  with  these  men,  in  the  dead 
of  night,  to  go  she  knew  not  whi- 
ther. There  was  an  air  of  levity 
about  both  Royston  and  his  compa- 
nion which  she  could  not  at  all  un- 
derstand, but  from  which  she  shrank 
with  great  dislike. 

'  We  mean  you  well,  lady,  don't 
we  Brazen-nose  V  said  Royston  to 
the  other,  with  an  half-wink  of  the 
eye.  '  It's  very  hard  that  you  should 
doubt  us,  after  we  have  taken  so 
much  trouble  to  save  you.' 

'  Very  hard  indeed,'  echoed  the 
individual  addressed,  the  middle 
feature  of  whose  face  was  particu- 
larly large,  and  certainly  of  a  brassy 
colour;  at  the  same  time  he  replied 
to  the  wink  with  a  equally  refined 
puckering  up  of  one  cheek. 

1 1  am  grateful  to  you  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken,'  said  Ju- 
dith,   '  but  I  am  determined  not  to 
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go  from  hence  until  I  am  publicly 
acquitted,  or  until  the  dreadful 
hour  of  my  death  is  come.' 

1  To  that  we  have  but  a  few  words 
to  say,'  said  Royston,  coolly.  '  You 
must  go  with  us,  and  we  can  lose  no 
more  time  here  talking  about  it,  or 
we  shall  have  some  unpleasant  in- 
terruption.' 

1  Must  go  with  you  !'  repeated  Ju- 
dith, stepping  backwards  from  them 
in  alarm. 

'  "lis  even  so,'  said  Royston,  with 
an  insolent  smile,  unfolding  the 
cloak  which  he  took  from  the  arm  of 
his  companion  anil  approaching  her 
with  it.  '  Let  us  have  no  nonsense 
about  the  matter.  Put  this  on,  and 
draw  it  over  your  head.  Your  own 
palfrey,  which  you  know  I  was  the 
means  of  saving  from  your  father's 
stables  for  you,  is  waiting  below, 
and  your  maids  are  both  mounted 
by  this  time,  expecting  you.' 

4  My  maids  !'  exclaimed  Judith, 
now  more  than  ever  surprised,  ami 
dubious  whether  her  compliance 
with  the  men's  wishes  would  ulti- 
mately7 work  her  harm  or  good. 
'  Why  will  you  not  tell  me,  sirs,'  she 
said,  'the  meaning  of  your  interfer- 
ence for  us  '(  Why  will  you  not  say 
whither  it  is  you  intend  to  conduct 
us!' 

1  And  why  do  you  fear  to  trust 
yourself  with  us,  since  your  two 
damsels  will  be  with  you  V  said 
Royston.  '  Surely  nothing  worse 
can  befall  you  in  the  place  you  are 
going  to  than  you  would  meet  here 
were  you  to  stay.' 

A  second  low  bugle-note,  just 
under  the  cell  window,  sounded, 
and  both  men  exclaimed  impatient- 
ly that  they  could  not  stay  another 
instant.  Judith  offered  a  vain  re- 
sistance as  they  endeavoured  to 
wrap  the  mantle  about  her  form, 
until  fearing  worse  treatment  if  she 
continued  to  oppose  them,  and  hav- 
ing been  told  that  if  she  made  the 
least  effort  to  cry  out  they  would 
gag  her,  she  yielded,  and  walked 
between  them  down  to  the  keep- 
postern,  through  which  the  three 
were  permitted  to  pass  by  the  war- 
der stationed  there. 


They  descended  the  steep  round 
hill  on  which  the  keep  was  raised  to 
a  height  commanding  a  view  of  all 
the  surrounding  country,  without 
interruption  from  the  night-watch, 
who  seemed  perfectly  to  understand 
what  was  going  forward.  Judith 
then  saw  in  the  darkness  of  the 
court  several  horses,  and  two  muf- 
fled figures,  which  she  conjectured 
to  be  Relaset  and  Keturah. 

On  being  led  to  them  she  was  or- 
dered to  refrain  from  speaking  a 
word,  which  she  did,  but  silently 
embraced  both,  while  they  were 
weeping  and  trembling  under  the 
idea  that  they  were  guing  to  their 
j  death.  The  maidens  rode  one  be- 
hind Royston  and  one  behind  his 
'companion,  Judith  being  allowed  to 
sit  alone  on  her  own  palfrey,  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  men,  that  she 
might  not  escape. 

The  castle  walls  were  left  far  be- 
hind, and  the  Jews'  quarter  was 
passed.  Judith  saw  there  the  still 
burning  ruins  of  her  home,  and 
heard  the  sobs  and  smothered  ex- 
clamations of  her  damsels  behind, 
whose  eyes  were  fastened  on  the 
same  dismal  object.  In  Judith's 
eyes  were  no  tears  :  from  her  lips 
came  no  sound  of  grief ;  but  she 
looked  up  at  the  vaulted  heavens 
above  her,  which  contained  the 
throne  of  the  righteous  Judge  of  the 
earth,  and  appealed  to  him  in  mute 
agony. 

The  valley  was  crossed — the  op- 
posite hill  was  ascended  ;  Royston 
then  stopped  the  three  horses  on 
the  brow  of  an  eminence  above  the 
level  of  the  road,  and  pointed  out 
to  his  comrade  the  flames  rising 
from  the  pile  of  ruins  which  was  all 
now  left  of  the  stately  mansion  of 
Jocenus,  and  the  houses  that  had 
been  situated  nearest  to  it.  Belaset 
wept  aloud,  and  Keturah  covered 
her  eyes  to  shut  out  the  dreadful 
sight,  but  Judith  threw  back  the 
mantel  from  her  head,  and,  sitting 
forward  in  her  saddle,  with  hands 
clasped,  gazed  unwinkingly  on  the 
sad  spectacle.  The  narrow  winding 
valley  was  at  their  feet,  the  city  be- 
yond, surrounded  with  extensive  for- 
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tifications,  reposed  on  a  bold  slope, 
crowned  by  the  shadowy  outlines  of 
the  cathedral,  and  by  the  stern 
battlements  of  the  castle.  The 
morning  was  about  to  break  ;  the 
stars  were  covered  by  a  thin  mist, 
which  hindered  the  downward  pro- 
gress of  their  light,  and  made  them 
appear  indistinct.  The  spot  where 
the  declining  fire  was  which  the 
party  were  observing,  might  be 
balf  a  mile  off,  and  its  unequal  flare, 
contrasted  with  the  general  misti- 
ness and  darkness  of  the  surround- 
ing objects,  was  a  highly  picturesque 
sight. 

'  On— on  !'  exclaimed  Royston, 
turning  his  horse  so  suddenly  that 
Belaset  who  was  seated  behind  him, 
uttered  a  cry  of  fear.  'Come, 
princess  of  the  Hebrews,'  said  he, 
laughing,  to  Judith,  put  forward 
that  incomparable  little  animal  of 
yours— let  it  practice  one  of  its 
handsome  canters— make  its  hoofs 
strikefire  from  every  flint  you  meet 
— for  in  an  hour  we  must  be  under 
the  roof  where  your  friends  wait  for 
you.' 

Judith  said  not  a  word,  but  put 
her  palfrey  into  motion,  and  rode  at 
as  rapid  a  pace  as  the  bad  state  of 
the  narrow  gloomy  road  would  per- 
mit, followed  close  by  the  other  two 
horses  and  their  four  riders.  Glad 
was  she  to  see  the  first  rays  of  light 
spreading  out  from  the  east,  and 
when  a  rosy  tint  began  to  edge  the 
meeting  borders  of  the  level  fens 
and  the  sky,  she  felt  her  heart  beat 
lighter  in  her  bosom,  and  the  hor- 
rors she  had  passed  through,  and 
the  horros  she  anticipated,  seemed 
no  more  than  the  unreal  phantasms 
of  dreams  from  which  she  had  just 
awakened  ;— but  this  respite  was  no 
more  than  momenta^. 

*  Stop,  lady— you  must  turn  off  to 
your  right  and  cross  the  marsh  !' 
exclaimed  Royston.  Judith  check- 
ed her  horse,  and  looked  in  the  di- 
rection he  had  named.  The  whole 
face  of  the  country  was  cheerless  in 
the  extreme  ;  one  wide  waste  pre- 
sented itself  on  every  hand,  with- 
out a  tree  or  boundary  of  any  de- 
scription and  completely  inundated 


by  water.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  since  they  had  left  the 
road  the  horses  bad  been  wading  in 
thin,  floating  mud,  up  to  their  ancle 
bones. 

'  I  can  scarcely  proceed  at  all,' 
said  Judith  ;  'and  to  cross  the 
marsh  on  the  side  you  mention  is 
quite  impossible  ;  the  water  is  evi- 
dently far  deeper  there  than  it  is  in 
the  part  where  we  now  are,  and  by 
the  appearance  of  the  surface.  I 
should  be  led  to  conclude  that 
there  were  many  pits  and  hollows 
about.' 

The  men  began  to  swear,  and 
stopped  their  horses,  perplexed. 

'  There  was  hardly  an  inch  deep 
of  wet  all  the  way  across  to  the 
baron's  gate  the  day  before  yester- 
day,' said  Royston  to  his  compan- 
ion, whose  name  was  Gower,  '  there 
must  have  been  a  fresh  pouring  in 
from  the  sea  since  then.  What's  to 
be  done,  Brazen-nose,  hey  ?' 

1  We  must  cross  to  be  sure,'  was 
the  grumbled  response. 

'But  how  V  said  Royston.  'How? 
—that  is  the  point.  You  know  there 
is  many  an  ugly  gaping  hole  in  the 
ground  between  here  and  the  ba- 
ron's den. 

'Holes,  or  no  holes,  we  must 
cross,'  said  the  other—'  so  here 
goes ;'  and,  striking  the  sides  of  his 
horse  with  his  armed  heels,  he 
plunged  forward  into  the  dangerous 
fosse. 

'  0,  my  dearest  lady  !  ray  dearest 
lady  !'  shrieked  Keturah,  who  was 
upon  the  same  horse  with  him,  '  we 
shall  certainly  perish— I  know  we 
shall  !  Heaven  take  us  to  the  dwell- 
ings of  Abraham  !  All  is  over  for  us 
here  !  Farewell,  dear  Belaset  !— - 
may  you  be  blessed !' 

The  horse  made  steady  exertions 
to  go  through  the  stagnant  liquid, 
which  grew  deeper  as  it  advanced, 
and  was  loaded  with  mud  and  weeds 
and  in  a  short  time  it  reached  the 
very  midst  of  the  marsh  in  safety, 
but  having  only  its  head  and  the 
top  of  its  back  above  water.  Roy- 
ston now  insisted  upon  Judith's  fol- 
lowing. 
She  remonstrated  in  vain  upon 
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the  extreme  peril  of  the  attempt, 
finding  him  obstinate,  she  resigned 
herself,  and  urged  on  her  delicate 
Spanish  steed,  which  snorted,  and  at 
first  seemed  to  understand  the  jeo- 
pardy of  its  situation. 

Royston  pressed  after  her  with 
the  terrified  Bela«et,  splashing 
through  the  mire.  They  went  on  a 
hundred  yards  without  any  accident 
occurring,  more  than  one  fall  of 
Royston's  horse  owing  to  the 
treacherous  nature  of  the  footing, 
and  he  instantly  pulled  up  the  ani- 
mal without  even  himself  or  Belaset 
losing  their  seats,  and  proceeded 
another  hundred  yards.  He  then 
stopped  and  exclaimed — 

4  What  is  Gower  about,  that  he 
stands  still  in  the  wet  like  a  sleep- 
ing duck  '(  Why  does  he  not  drive 
on  ?  By  lance  and  spurs,  he  turns 
the  head  of  the  beast  hitherwards  ! 
—No— he  is  only  altering  his  tack  a 
little.  I  suppose  he  suspected  some 
pitfall  at  hand.  Now  he  pushes  on 
again.  That  is  well.  Come,  lady 
drive  forward— no  lagging  !  We 
are  in  the  marsh  and  must  cross  it.' 

The  feet  of  Judith  were  covered 
by  the  water,  and  when  she  got  near 
the  centre  of  the  marsh  she  was  im- 
mersed almost  to  the  knees.  No- 
thing could  be  more  appalling  than 
the  prospect  before  her. 

'  Bear  me  up  well,  gallant  crea- 
ture,' said  she,  patting  her  palfrey's 
head  ;  •  be  true  now  to  thy  un- 
fortunate mistress ;  thou  mayest 
never  again  have  to  carry  her — this 
may  be  the  last  time — the  la*t  time, 
my  gallant  horse— so  do  thy  duty 
well.' 

The  beautiful  animal  tossed  its 
long  white  mane  and  tail  above  the 
dreary  flood,  and  its  fine  expressive 
eyes  beamed  with  fire  and  feeling  as 
if  it  understood  the  words  of  its  de- 
spairing mistress. 

A  shriek  from  Keturah  rang  aw- 
fully over  the  terrible  solitude.  One 
instant  the  maiden  was  seen  stretch- 
ing out  her  arms  toward  Judith, 
in  the  next  she  was  gone  ; — a  void 
was  on  the  place  where  she  had  been. 

'  Saints  save  us  !'  exclaimed  Roy- 
ston ;  '  Gower  has  sunk  into  one  of 
the  holse  !' 


'  Oh  God  of  my  fathers,  have 
mercy  onus!'  cried  Judith,  looking 
stunned. 

1  Keturah  !  —  Keturah  !  —  Ketu- 
rah !'  screamed  Belaset,  deliriously. 
The  frantic  call  of  affection  passed 
over  the  fatal  spot,  but  produced  no 
reply.  Then  Judith,  inspired  by 
an  impulse  more  mighty  than  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  drove 
her  palfrey  forward,  utterly  regard- 
less of  her  own  safety.  She  reached 
the  place  where  Keturah,  with  the 
horse  she  was  upon  and  its  male 
rider,  had  gone  down.  No  trace  of 
a  living  being  was  to  be  discovered. 
Ghastly  was  the  silence  that  pre- 
vailed !  Royston  came  to  the  same 
spot. 

'  Go  not  an  inch  further,'  he  said, 
hoarsely,  looking  at  the  green  scum 
which  had  closed  over  his  comrade 
and  the  Jewish  damsel,  '  or  instant 
death  will  swallow  you  up  too.' 

Again  Belaset  wildly  called  onthe 
name  of  Keturah,  and  receiving  no 
answer  but  the  cries  of  the  startled 
wild-fowl,  which  flew  by  in  large 
flocks,  fell  from  the  saddle  in  a 
fainting  state.  Royston's  levity  was 
over,  so  was  his  coarse  unfeeling- 
ness  ;  he  raised  the  maiden  to  the 
forepart  of  his  saddle,  and  support- 
ed her  in  his  arms  with  every  mark 
of  delicacy. 

At  this  distressing  period,  the 
distant  figure  of  a  fenman  was  seen 
slowly  moving  on  stilts  above  the 
level  of  the  marsh.  Royston  hal- 
looed for  assistance,  and  a  second 
figure  having  joined  the  first,  both 
came  nearer,  then  stopped,  and 
shouted  in  reply.  Royston  again 
hallooed  still  louder  to  make  them 
sensible  of  his  critical  situation. 
They  now  slowly  approached,  guid- 
ing their  tall  stilts  with  surprising 
dexterity.  They  stopped  a  second 
time  when  about  fifty  yards  off,  and 
called  out  in  rude,  uncouth  Saxon 
the  meaning  of  which  we  shall  trans- 
late— 

'  What  ho  !  Who  are  you  at  the 
edge  of  the  great  marsh  pit  without 
a  guide  ?  Come  back,  if  you  would 
not  be  sucked  into  the  gap  !' 

'Turn   your  palfrey,  lady,'   said 
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Royston  to  Judith ;  '  let  us  go  to 
the  boors,  they  will  guide  us  safe 
through  the  fen.' 

'  Endeavour  to  bring  them  here,' 
said  Judith.  '  they  may  direct  us 
how  to  save  our  friends.' 

'Impossible,'  said  Royston,  shak- 
ing his  head  gloomily.  '  However, 
if  you  please,  I  will  see  what  the 
boors  say  ;'  so  saying  he  shouted  to 
the  fenmen  that  some  of  his  party 
had  disappeared  about  the  place 
where  he  stood,  and  asked  their  aid 
to  search  for  them  if  it  was  thought 
possible  that  they  might  be  found. 

'  You  will  disappear  too,'  was  the 
answer,  '  if  you  stay  much  longer 
where  you  are,  for  the  flood  is  pour- 
ing down  from  the  uplands  as  we 
never  saw  it  pour  down  before  all 
the  forty  years  we  have  been  in  the 
fens.  This  part  of  the  level  lies 
very  low,  and  is  never  safe  for  man 
or  beast,  even  at  the  best  times  ; 
and  a  season  like  this  it  is  madness 
to  goon  it.' 

There  were  no  means  whatever  to 
be  obtained  for  rescuing  Keturah 
and  Gower  from  their  dreadful 
grave  in  which  they  had  been  so  in- 
stantaneously swallowed  up  alive. 

Judith,  convinced  that  all  hope 
nnd  effort  were  in  vain,  when  Roys- 
"ton  had  again  spoken  to  her,  beg- 
ging her  not  to  linger,  turned  away 
overwhelmed,  and,  guided  by  the 
fenmen,  she  soon  found  herself  on 
firmer  soil.  The  horse's  sides  and 
legs  gradually  emerged  from  the 
chilling  flood  until  their  hoofs  were 
barely  covered.  Before  long,  an 
irregularly  built  and  completely 
isolated  building,  called  the  Boor's 
Den,  appeared,  surrounded  by  the 
fosse  to  the  very  foot  of  the  oak 
palisading  which  enc'osed  it.  Ju- 
dith gave  but  an  indifferent  glance 
to  its  bare  and  straggling  outline, 
which  was  unshaded  by  a  single 
tree,  and,  like  the  houses  of  her 
people,  was  devoid  of  that  lofty  and 
martial  appearance  usual  to  the 
Norman  dwellings  of  that  day.  The 
uncouth  aspect  of  the  fenmen,  who 
•were  now  by  her  side,  also  failed  to 
attract  her  attention  ;  she  took  no 
notice  of  their  wild  visages,  or  of ' 


the  tight  jerkings  of  sheep-skin 
with  the  wool  on,  which  was  the 
only  clothing  of  their  ungainly 
figures. 

Royston  blew  a  horn  that  hung 
suspended  to  a  small  gate  in  the 
massive  palisades,  and  a  man,  in 
the  dress  of  a  nobleman's  door- 
warder,  after  drawing  back  a  num- 
ber of  bolts  within,  answered  the 
signal  by  his  appearance  in  front  of 
the  open  wicket. 

'  How  now,'  said  he  to  Royston, 
'you  are  later  than  1  expected. 
Why  what  has  been  the  matter — 
have  you  not  come  round  by  the 
long  way  at  the  marsh  head  V 

'The  marsh  head  !'  exclaimed 
Royston.  '  No— I  know  no  other 
way  hither  than  straight  across  the 
middle  of  the  marsh,  and  by  that 
I  have  come — and  a  pretty  job  I 
have  had  of  it.  Gower,  and  one  of 
the  Jewesses,  are  drowned  in  the 
main  pit  yonder,  where  you  see  that 
weedy  rising  in  the  waters.' 

'  You  don't  say  so !  Gower 
drowned  !' 

'  He  sunk,  with  his  horse,  and 
the  Jewess  maiden  that  sat  behind 
him,  in  a  moment.  They  were  even 
gone  before  you  could  have  spoken 
their  names.' 

'  It  makes  my  hair  stand  on  end,' 
said  the  warder,  'to  hear  of  Gower 
cutoff  so  suddenly  !  No  time  for 
confession  or  absolution  !  Holy  St. 
Peter  !  and  what  makes  it  worse  he 
was  not  exactly  about  an  errand 
suitable  for  a  dying  hour.  'Tis  a 
sad  hearing !  I  pray  St.  Peter  he 
may  not  be  troubled  in  purgatory  ! 
You  have  gone  through  many  a 
piece  of  wickedness  with  him,  Roys- 
ton. You  must  pay  for  some  masses 
for  the  rest  of  his  soul.' 

'  With  all  my  heart,'  said  Roys- 
ton. '  But  where  are  the  people  of 
the  household  ?  They  must  take 
this  swooning  damsel  from  my  sad- 
dle before  I  can  alight.' 

'  He;  e  they  come, 'said  the  warder, 
waving  his  hand  within  the  wicket 
to  hasten  their  approach. 

Four  vassals  attired  alike  in 
morning  suits,  suitable  to  an  estab- 
lishment of  rank,  directly  came  out, 
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and  two  of  them  supported  Belaset, 
now  partially  recovered,  across  the 
palisades  to  the  portal  of  the  house, 
which  appeared  low  and  unorna- 
mented,  but  spacious  and  strong. 
Royston  sprang  down  from  his 
horse  and  assisted  Judith  from  her 
palfrey  with  looks  of  real  compas- 
sion. 

1  How  do  you  find  yourself,  lady?' 
he  inquired. 

Her  look  of  deep  wretchedness,'as 
she  gaze  1  across  the  fatal  marsh, 
was  a  sufficient  answer,  but  a  more 
decisive  evidence  of  her  state  fol- 
lowed that  look.  She  found  that 
she  was  unable  to  support  herself  to 
the  house.-  Shivering  fits  were 
coming  on  with  violence  ;  her  limbs 
felt  congealed  and  heavy  so  that 
they  refused  motion ;  a  dreadfui 
sickness  overcame  her  senses  ;  she 
gasped  ;  and,  before  assistance  could 
be  rendered  her,  the  tremendous 
evils,  and  miseries,  and  sorrows  of 
the  world,  with  all  its  dark  appre- 
hensions, were  passed  from  Judith 
for  the  present  into  utter  oblivion. 

'  Bid  the  maidens  who  are  to  have 
charge  of  the  Jewess  lady  and  her 
damsel,'  said  Royston,  loudly,  to 
the  vassals  crowded  about  the  sense- 
less sufferer.  '  Get  dry  garments  and 
a  good  fire  for  them  ;  they  are  both 
ill  with  cold  and  wet,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  fright  they  have  had. 
A  warm  drink,  also,  will  be  good 
for  them.  They  have  tasted  little, 
I'll  swear,  the  last  twelve  hours.' 

1  They  will  be  taken  care  of,  never 
fear,'  said  one  of  the  liveried  vassals, 
who  helped  to  convey  Judith  into 
certain  apartments  that  had  been 
previously  prepared  for  her  recep- 
tion. 

The  fenmen,  after  describing  to 
the  warder  the  position  in  which 
they  had  discovered  Royston  and 
the  lady,  received  a  reward  for 
guiding  the  perilled  persons  hither, 
then  went  away  on  their  stilts  to 
pursue  their  employment,  which 
was  to  search  for  the  most  frequent- 
ed haunts  of  the  ducks,  and  the 
other  fowl  which  congregated  in 
such  numerous  flocks  about  those 
wild  districts. 


Two  hours  after  Prince  Edward 
rode  up  to  the  same  wicket,  in  com- 
pany with  a  knight  of  his  own  ae:e, 
conducted  by  a  boor  of  the  fens, 
mounted  without  saddleor  bridle  on 
one  of  the  half-tamed  horses  which 
were  plentiful  in  the  country.  They 
had  come  round  the  head  of  the 
marsh,  which  was  perfectly  in  a  safe 
condition,  and  had  consequently 
escaped  all  disaster. 

In  the  court,  the  prince  spoke  for 
some  minutes  with  the  warder  of  the 
gate,  and  pleasure,  surprise,  and 
vexation,  were  by  turns  expressed 
in  his  looks  and  exclamations  : — 

1  What  a  fool  must  Royston  have 
been  to  venture  that  way  !'  he  ex- 
claimed. 'By  my  father's  head,  he 
deserved  to  drown  as  well  asGower! 
And  you  say  she  is  ill  V  he  asked, 
glancing  up  to  the  broad  and  low 
lattices  of  that  wing  of  the  house  in 
which  Judith  was. 

'A  leech  of  her  own  infidel  tribe 
is  with  her,  your  highness,  and  says 
he  is  confident  she  cannot  recover. 
She  has  an  ague,  he  says,  the  worst 
he  ever  saw,  besides  a  fever  in  the 
head.' 

The  prince  muttered  something 
apart  to  the  knight  who  was  with 
him,  and  then  entered  the  house. 
The  ill  accounts  he  had  received 
without  were  confirmed  by  the  per- 
sons who  had  been  attending  on  Ju- 
dith, who  informed  him  that  she  was 
in  extreme  danger,  and  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  she  could  survive 
many  hours.  After  waiting  an  hour, 
however,  he  learnt  that  the  symp- 
toms which  had  led  them  to  expect 
an  immediate  fatal  result,  were  con- 
siderably abated,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  succeeding  night  this  favour- 
able report  became  exchanged  for 
one  yet  more  favourable.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  she  was  still  suffer- 
ing a  regular  return  of  the  ague  fits, 
and  remained  insensible  to  all  sur- 
rounding objects,  but  the  leech  an« 
ticipated  an  ultimate  recovery.  Be- 
laset tended  her  mistress  with  unre- 
mitting affection,  and  as  the  damsel 
became  aware  of  the  nature  of  their 
I  present  situation,  she  almost  hoped 
'that  Judith   would    not    recover,, 
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feeling  satisfied  that  it  would  only 
be  to  endure  greater  trials  and 
miseries  than  she  had  yet  borne. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 
The  destruction  of  the  mansion  of 
the  Hebrew  merchant,  his  flight, 
and  the  capture  of  his  daughter, 
with  her  removal  from  the  castle, 
soon  became  known  to  Lady  Isabella 
Grosteste.  Immediately  after  hear- 
ing of  these  occurences  she  was 
closeted  with  the  hermit  for  at  least 
an  hour,  and  when  he  left  her  she 
hastened  to  put  on  the  close  head- 
veil  and  upper  mantle  of  her  reli- 
gious habit,  then  proceeded  to  her 
brother's  private  study  adjoining 
the  palace  scriptorium,  in  which  the 
monks  of  St.  Mary's  cathedral 
painted  their  curious  missals,  copied 
ancient  manuscripts,  composed  le- 
gends for  minstrels,  studied  lan- 
guages, anrl  recorded  the  events 
which  occurred  from  day  to  day  in 
the  diocese. 

The  sun  shone  into  the  bishop's 
apartment  with  diminished  light 
through  the  thick  painting  of  a 
window  unusually  rich  in  ornaments 
and  graceful  in  form.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  Grosteste,  in  plain 
black  weeds,  occupied  a  chair  eleva- 
ted by  a  step  above  the  floor  ;  some 
clean  branches  of  wood  were  burning 
on  shining  handirons  on  a  hearth 
near  him,  and  over  the  hearth  fret- 
ted stonework  rose  in  elegant  pinna- 
cles, each  pinnacle  a  cross,  each 
cross  bearing  a  tiptoe  angel  uplifting 
a  golden  candlestick,  in  which  was 
fitted  a  lighted  wax  taper. 

At  the  back  of  the  bishop's  lofty 
seat  was  now  the  Lady  Isabella  and 
her  maidens  ;  a  tapestried  stool  had 
been  placed  for  her  by  his  side,  but 
she  stood  leaning  on  the  top  of  his 
chair  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
following  scene. 

The  walls  of  the  room  were  hung 
with  rich  scarlet  hangings,  and  the 
floor  covered  with  a  costly  cloth, 
that  bad  been  elaborately  wrought 
in  pictures  with  worsteds  of  different 
colours  by  the  Lady  Isabella's  mai- 
dens. On  one  side  of  the  room  was 
an    altar    for  the  bishop's  private 


devotions,  covered  with  a  superb 
cloth  of  gold  that  had  been  embroi- 
dered by  the  Lady  Isabella;  there, 
stood  a  golden  crucifix,  and  wax 
lights  in  clusters  resting  in  golden 
candlesticks  ;  over  all  the  apartment 
stretched  a  gilded  roof,  vaulted  in 
slender  ribs  and  arches,  surprisingly 
perforated  and  chiselled  so  as  to 
represent  fruits,  and  flowers,  inter- 
mixed with  angels  and  saints,cro-ses 
and  mitres,  while  in  the  centre  the 
episcopal  arms  were  conspicuous. 

Prince  Edward  sat  at  a  table 
covered  with  exquisite  embroidery- 
work,  which  was  placed  in  front  of 
the  bishop  :  he  was  in  travelling 
attire,  splashed  with  the  mud  of  the 
fens,  which  he  had  not  long  left.  A 
high  stand,  furnished  with  every 
appurtenance  for  writing,  and  bear- 
ing a  silver  cross  at  each  end,  was 
before  him. 

At  another  end  of  the  same  table, 
and  leaning  his  elbow  on  it,  while 
his  face  was  half  concealed  by  his 
hand,  sat  Lord  Hugh,  in  a  mourning 
mantle ;  and  by  the  fourth  side  of 
the  table,  facing  him,  stood  the  de- 
formed Gesta. 

'  Sister,'  said  the  bishop,  looking 
up  in  her  face  and  laying  his  hand 
in  hers  as  it  rested  on  the  top  of  the 
chair,  and  pressing  it  warmly  as  if 
he  wereexcited,  'you  have  just  come 
in  time  to  hear  some  curious  dis- 
closures regarding  our  lordly  abbot 
of  Crowland,  as  he  would  fain  have 
himself  to  be  called,  who  is  dispens- 
ing death  on  the  seat  of  justice  here 
in  Lincoln  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.' 

'  I  have  just  had  with  me,'  said 
the  Lady  Isabella,  'the  worthy  her- 
mit, who  dwells  by  the  swan-pools 
below  our  city  ;  he  informed  me  that 
the  young  man  who  lived  with 
Jocenus  the  merchant  as  his  nephew, 
and  who,  it  was  supposed,  had  been 
executed  for  the  murder  of  Lord 
Hugh's  confessor,  had  just  surren- 
dered himself  to  you.  On  making 
inquiry  I  found  that  you  were  about 
to  examine  him  privately.  I  hoped 
that  you  would  admit  me,  as  I  felt 
curious  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say 
— hence  it  is  you  see  me  here.' 

*  Thou  art  welcome,  Isabella.  This 
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is  not  a  place  of  judgment.  I  am 
merely  giving  the  young  man,  as 
you  heard,  a  private  and  impartial 
hearing — he  requested  it  very  ur- 
gently, and  1  did  not  see  fit  to  deny 
him.  Lord  Hugh,  of  course,  is 
concerned  to  know  all  that  he  can 
concerning  the  mysterious  losses  he 
has  suffered  ;  I  felt  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  request  his  presence  ;  and  as 
for  Prince  Edward,  who  has  just 
arrived  at  the  palace,  his  grace  has 
especial  reasons  only  known  to  him- 
self, he  avers,  for  desiring  to  be 
present.  But  you  have  come  in 
time  to  hear  some  curious  disclo- 
sures, sister — very  curious  disclo- 
sures indeed,  regarding  our  new  ab- 
bot of  Crowland.  Proceed,  master 
Gesta.' 

Lady  Isabella  looked  narrowly  at 
the  latter  ;  his  deformity,  his  cada- 
verous countenance,  did  not  preju- 
dice her  against  him.  She  looked 
beyond  external  disad vantages.  He 
spoke  in  his  usual  harsh  tones, 
which  his  late  sufferings  had  made 
still  harsher,  and  also  peculiarly 
hollow  ;  at  times,  when  his  subject 
overcame  him,  they  were  lost  in  his 
swelling  throat,  and  became  inaudi- 
ble, or  rose  to  a  singularly  high  key, 
strained  and  sharp,  thrilling  the 
listening  auditors  and  awakening 
the  most  exciting  emotions. 

'  My  lord  bishop,'  said  he,  'if  it 
please  you  I  will  recommence  my 
painful  story,  that  you  may  have  the 
whole  before  youwithoutconfusion. ' 

'  Do  so — do  so,'  said  Grosteste. 
'  Now,  sister,'  he  added,  speaking 
lower,  and  again  looking  hastily  up 
in  her  face,  '  mark  what  is  coming. 
You  will  hear,  I  know  you  will,  that 
which  will  surprise  you.' 

.'  I  can  hear  nothing  evil  of  the 
abbot,'  thought  the  lady,  'that  will 
surprise  me  ;'  but  she  said  nothing 
aloud,  only  listened  very  attentively 
to  Gesta 's  words. 

'  I  am  not  a  Jew,  though  I  come 
before  you  still  wearing  the  Hebrew 
badge— and  might  I  live  a  hundred 
years  longer  I  would  still  wear  it, 
for  I  love  the  people.  I  ask  no  fa- 
vour from  you  as  a  Christian.  I  am 
a  Jew  in  heart,  though  not  by  birth. 


I  My  mother,  I  have  lately  discovered, 
is  no  other  than  the  Witch  Myrza  ; 
and  my  father,  who  is  dead,  was — ■ 
but  what  he  was,  or  who  he  was, 
can  be  of  no  present  moment.  I 
have  lived  twenty-five  years  in  the 
house  of  Jocenus,  owned  as  his  nep- 
hew, respected  as  his  son.  I  now 
can  boast  of  that  time — and  I  rejoice 
that  I  share  in  that  merchant's 
undeserved  sorrows.  I  rejoice  that 
I  am  calumniated  with  him — that 
I  am  accused  with  him  ;  and  happy 
— happy — should  I  be  if  I  could  lay 
down  my  life  for  him  !' 

Lord  Hugh  drew  his  hand  more 
over  his  face,  and  sighed. 

'  But  the  prior — the  prior,'  inter- 
rupted the  bishop  ;  '  let  us  hear 
what  he  had  to  do  with  the  confes- 
sor's death.  Take  heed  what  you  say 
— speak  nothing butthetruth,  man.' 
The  prince  fixed  his  eye  on  Gesta 
with  a  look  of  thought  and  investi- 
gation, rather  than  of  curiosity. 
The  latter  proceeded  : — 

1  Very  shortly  after  Lady  Helen 
de  Gant  died  I  visited  Myrza.  I  was 
in  a  very  discontented,  gloomy  state 
of  mind,  and  sought  her  aid,  with 
the  forlorn  hope  of  obtaining  certain 
objects  to  which  my  heart  aspired. 
The  prior  of  Icanno  was  there  ;  he 
spoke  with  me ;  he  learnt  my  er- 
rand ;  he  persuaded  me  that  he 
could  show  me  some  instant  means 
for  gaining  my  wishes,  if  I  would 
swear  to  keep  his  counsel  inviolate. 
I  did  so  with  conditions  that  now 
release  me  from  my  oath.  He  then 
told  me  that  the  confessor  of  Lady 
Helen  had  brought  Lord  Hugh's 
infant  son  to  his  priory  with  a  box 
of  gold,  and  that  the  former  intend- 
ed to  set  out  for  Palestine,  to  make 
search  for  Lord  Hugh,  leaving  the 
gold  and  the  child  in  his  care.' 

1  You  hear  that,  sister,'  whisper- 
ed the  bishop,  looking  up  in  her 
face,  his  countenance  all  antiuipa- 
tive  of  what  was  to  follow  next. 
'  The  gold  was  to  be  left  behind — 
you  hear  that.' 

Lord  Hugh  now  looked  full  at 
Gesta,  who  continued  : — 

'  The  prior  next  proposed  to  me 
to  follow  the  confessor  at  a  distance, 
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And  to  destroy  him  in  some  unin- 
habited part  of  the  fens.  I  dared 
not  seem  to  shrink  from  the  horrid 
proposal.  I  pretended  to  listen  with 
acqniesence  to  his  plans  for  the  per- 
petration of  the  foul  act,  and  the 
mode  and  the  place  were  pointed 
out  to  me.' 

The  shuddering  Lord  Hugh  here 
rose  up  hastily,  an!  walked  across 
the  room,  then  stood  listening  at  a 
further  distance.  Exclamations  of 
horror  were  uttered  by  the  Lady 
Isabella  and  her  maidens.  Gesta 
went  on  :  — 

1  Myrza  by  some  means  under- 
stood the  nature  of  my  conference 
with  the  prior,  and  she  warned  me 
most  emphatically  against  being 
deluded  by  him.  She  besought  me 
to  abstain  from  the  dreadful  dee  Is 
to  which  he  would  impel  me.  To 
her  I  owe  it  that  I  am  clear  of 
blood  !  I  followed  the  confessor  on 
his  way  out  of  Lincoln  ;  I  kept  on 
his  track  until  we  were  in  a  district 
where  no  house  appeared,  except 
only  one  hut  belonging  to  two  men, 
one  of  them  the  keeper  of  a  rabbit 
warren,  the  other  a  ferryman  on  the 
Witham.  I  saw  him  enter  the  hut, 
and  bent  my  steps  to  the  same 
place.  He  found  a  free  welcome, 
anil  remained  there  the  night.  I 
did  the  same.  Shortly  after  I  had 
entered,  a  third  stranger  sought 
shelter  beneath  the  humble  roof  — 
he  was  a  friar,  and,  like  the  confes- 
sor and  myself,  met  with  hospitable 
treatment.  The  friar's  movements 
were  to  me  suspicious,  and  I  watch- 
ed him  attentively.  The  room  in 
which  the  peasants  put  us  for  the 
night  contained  three  straw  pallets 
on  the  floor,  and  on  one  of  these  the 
confessor  lay  down  to  rest.  I  took 
possession  of  another,  but  purpose- 
ly remained  awake  in  order  to  ob- 
serve the  friar.  I  heard  him  whis- 
pering a  long  time  with  one  of  the 
peasants  in  the  adjoining  room,  and 
feared  that  the  prior,  doubtful  of 
my  real  participation  in  his  detest- 
able schemes,  had  hired  this  friar  to 
murder  both  me  and  the  confessor, 
and  that  the  latter  was  now  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  the  assistance  of 


the  peasant  in  order  to  accomplish 
his  object.  Un  ler  this  impression  I 
awoke  the  confessor,  informed  him 
in  few  words  of  the  prior's  design 
against  him,  and  of  thedanger  which 
then  threatened  him.  The  good 
man  was  bewildered — he  scarcely 
knew  whether  to  believe  me  or  not. 
When  I  urged  him  to  escape  with 
me  from  the  window,  he  trembled 
and  hesitated  ;  the  precious  mo- 
ment was  wasted  by  him  in  doubts 
anil  fears  — the  next  saw  the  villain 
of  a  friar  in  the  room  with  us.  '  I 
thought  you  had  both  been  asleep 
an  hour  ago,'  said  he,  seeing  us  sit- 
ting up  and  talking  together.  'I 
heard  you  lie  down,  what  has  made 
you  rise  up  again  ?'  We  did  not  feel 
incline  1  for  rest,  I  answered  ;  the 
beds  are  none  of  the  best,  and  this 
pious  father  has  many  entertaining 
stories  of  the  miracles  of  your  ca- 
tholic saints  to  tell.  I  could  very 
well  wile  away  an  hour  or  two 
listening  to  him.  'Jews  are  not 
wont  to  like  such  stories,'  said  the 
friar.  '  You  seemed  both  of  you 
weary  enough  I  thought  when  you 
left  the  other  room.'  I  saw  the  con- 
fessor tremble  as  he  heard  the  sinis- 
ter words  ;— there  was  cause  for 
trembling.  The  cowled  murderer 
went  near  to  his  intended  victim.  I 
kept  myself  prepared  -but  on  the 
alert  as  I  was,  I  could  not  prevent 
the  sudden  blow  with  a  poignard, 
which  the  friar  successfully  aimed 
at  the  confessor's  neck.' 

I  And  it  was  thus  the  good  father 
perished  !'  exclaimed  Lord  Hugh. 
'  Oh,  dreadful  story  !'  Gesta  con- 
tinued : — 

I I  grappled  with  the  destroyer, 
overcame  him,  and,  in  self-defence, 
smote  his  weapon  into  his  own  heart. 
The  peasants  heard  the  deadly 
struggle,  and  rushed  in;  two  bleed- 
ing bodies  were  before  them  on  the 
floor.  I  was  unhurt ;  we  took  the 
confessor  up,  and  assisted  each 
other  in  endeavouring  to  stop  the 
flow  of  blood  from  his  wound  ;  he 
was  not  dead,  but  his  recovery  ap- 
peared to  me  hopeless.  The  friar's 
life  was  quite  extinct,  and  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  bury  him  at 
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once,  which  we  did,  in  the  middle 
of  night,  at  the  back  of  the  cottage. 
The  confessor  was  fortunately  able 
to  speak  and  to  clear  me  from  any 
doubts  which  the  peasants  might 
have  entertained  to  my  prejudice. 
He  told  them  that  I  had  waked  him 
before  the  friar  came  in,  that  I  had 
acquainted  him  of  his  peril,  and  had 
sought  to  help  him  to  escape.' 

'  Where  are  those  peasants  ?'  ex- 
claimed Lord  Hugh,  returning  to 
the  table.  '  It  is  fitting  they  be 
examined,  and  that  speedily.  Un- 
fortunate priest !'  he  ejaculated, 
sighing  ;  '  thy  goodness  to  my  lady 
and  my  son  met  with  a  miserable 
reward  !' 

'I  will  undertake  to  bring  one  of 
the  peasants  at  any  hour  before  you, 
my  Lord  Hugh,'  said  the  prince,  to 
every  one's  great  astonishment. 

'  You,  Prince  Edward  !'  reiterated 
the  bishop. 

Lord  Hugh  caught  at  the  words 
of  the  prince  : — '  Your  grace,'  said 
he,  with  quickness,  'perhaps  knows 
more  than  we  of  this  matter.  If  it 
be  so,  I  pray  you  speak  out,  and 
relieve  my  doubtful  mind.' 

1  Let  the  recital  be  proceeded 
with,'  said  the  prince  ;  '  I  would 
hear  all  that  this  Gesta  has  to  re- 
veal before  I  say  ought  that  may 
criminate  any  one.' 

'Go  on,'  cried  the  bishop  to 
Gesta. 

'During  the  rest  of  that  night,' 
resumed  Gesta,  'the  confessor  con- 
tinually spoke  of  the  child  he  had 
left  in  the  priory  of  Icanno.  Though 
enduring  great  anguish  with  his 
wound  he  never  once  complained  of 
his  own  fate,  but  only  troubled 
himself  for  little  Sir  Hugh.  '  Oh, 
what  will  become  of  the  boy  in  the 
house  of  that  treacherous  prior  ! — 
Oh,  what  will  become  of  him  ? — Oh, 
that  I  could  live  for  his  sake  !'  These 
were  some  of  his  mournful  expres- 
sions, which  melted  both  me  and 
the  peasants.' 

Lord  Hugh  sat  down  and  covered 
his  eyes,  from  which  tears  were 
dropping. 

'At  daylight,'  Gesta  resumed,  'I 
returned  to  the  house  of  my  sup- 


posed uncle,  and  one  of  the  peasants 
produced  a  leech  to  minister  to  the 
confessor.  For  two  days  I  was 
closely  engaged  with  the  merchant's 
affairs,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day 
1 1  set  out  to  the  hut.  On  my  way 
thither  I  was  met  by  one  of  the 
I  peasants.  How  is  the  priest,  I 
asked  ;  the  reply  was,  '  He  is  dead. 
I  left  him  with  the  leech  early  yes- 
termorn,  and  did  not  return  till 
midnight,  for  I  had  been  at  Sleaford 
fair  with  my  rabbits.  As  soon  as  I 
went  in  the  leech  told  me  he  was 
dead.  Hearing  the  peasant  say 
this,'  continued  Gesta,  '  my  suspi- 
cions were  again  excite  1.  I  feared 
that  the  prior  had  had  the  wounded 
confessor  carried  off  alive  into  a 
confinement  that  might  prove  worse 
than  death.' 

'  Why,  was  not  the  body  in  the 
hut?'  demanded  Lord  Hugh. 

'  No,  my  lord,'  replio  I  Gesta,  'it 
was  carried  away  in  a  litter  by  two 
monks,  according  to  the  peasant's 
account  of  the  leech's  statement. 

'  You  have  told  us  that  there  were 
two  men  belonging  to  the  hut,'  said 
the  bishop,  '  where  was  the  second 
of  them  when  the  body  was  remov- 
ed ?    Was  he  absent,  too  ?' 

'On  the  Witham  with  his  ferry- 
boat, as  I  was  told,'  replied  Gesta. 

'  Where  is  the  leech  V  inquired 
Lord  Hugh. 

Gesta  replied  that  he  had  been  at 
some  pains  to  make  inquiries,  and 
had  learned  that  the  same  man,  a 
Jew,  had  been  employed  by  the  ab» 
bot  to  translate,  in  the  chapter- 
house, Hebrew  le:  ters,  written  by 
Jocenus  and  his  daughter  to  their 
rabbins  and  principal  ftiends.  He 
had  also  discovered  that  Aaron,  as 
the  leech  was  named,  now  dwelt  in 
the  castle,  and  attended  the  sick 
bed  of  the  earl's  grandson,  Sir  Ger- 
vase. ' 

'  Let  him  be  brought  hither  at 
once  !'  cried  Lord  Hugh,  moving  to 
the  door  to  give  orders  to  a  page  in 
waiting. 

'Not  yet,'  interrupted  both  the 
bishop  and  the  prince.  '  Let  us 
hear  all  this  man  has  to  say,  and 
we  may  then  better  judge  how  to- 
act.' 
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'Afterwards  I  had  an  interview 
with  the  prior,'  said  Gesta,  '  and 
told  him  that  the  confessor  and  his 
second  messenger,  the  friar,  were 
both  dead  and  both  buried.  1  re- 
member his  exclamations  at  receiv- 
ing the  tidings,  which  seemed  to 
give  him  the  highest  satisfaction  : — 
'  My  good  stars  prevail !'  cried  he. 
'  They  were  both  in  my  way.  May 
all  those  who  obstruct  my  course 
quickly  become  as  they  are  !  Jew, 
you  are  the  only  individual  living 
possessed  of  the  secret  of  the  con- 
fessor's disappearance  ! — you  only 
know  who  holds  the  young  Sir 
Hugh's  inheritance  !  Beware,  lest 
a  word  or  look  of  yours  betray  me  ! 
Earth  has  not  a  spot  in  which  you 
would  be  safe  if  I  suspected  you  !  I 
shall  give  it  out  that  the  priest  took 
the  gold  and  the  title-deeds  of  Lady 
Helen's  lands  with  him  on  his  jour- 
ney toward  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  it 
will  be  very  strange  if  I  cannot  fill 
rumour's  busy  mouth  with  a  story 
of  his  having  been  robbed  and  mur- 
dered, or  drowned,  on  the  way.' ' 

1  Hear  you  that,  sister  Isabella  ?' 
whispered  the  bishop  energetically, 
again  putting  his  hand  on  hers  upon 
the  chair  top,  and  pressing  it  with 
sudden  heat.  '  Hearest  thou  that  ? 
*I  knew  what  our  abbot  of  Crowland 
was  in  his  heart.  A  goodly  overseer 
is  he  of  the  Master's  sheep — is  he 
not?' 

The  lady's  features  were  nearly 
covered  with  the  lawn  veil,  which 
sat  close  like  a  hood  on  her  head, 
drooping  over  her  forehead  ;  she 
said  nothing,  and  poorly  were  her 
feelings  interpreted  by  the  sigh 
which  she  breathed. 

|  And  while  you  spoke  with  the 
prior  after  the  occurrence  in  the 
hut,  did  you  still  think  that  the 
confessor  was  alive,  and  in  his 
power  ?'  inquired  Lord  Hugh. 

'  I  cannot  say  I  did,'  replied 
Gesta,  reHectingly.  '  No,  my  lord  ; 
the  conviction  was  forced  upon  me 
that  he  knew  little  more  of  the 
priest's  fate  than  I  told  him.' 

'Strange— very  strange!'  ex- 
claimed Lord  Hugh.  '  By  the  cross 
of  Jerusalem,  I  cannot  fathom  it ! 


The  mystery  thickens  rather  than 
disperses!  I  would  the  leech  were 
here  !  He  must  know  more  than 
you  have  said  of  the  carrying  away 
of  the  holy  father's  body  from  the 
cottage.  My  lord  bishop,  give  or- 
ders that  he  be  sent  for  from  the 
castle  ;  and  you,  Prince  Edward,  I 
request  you  to  bring  forward  tho 
peasant  according  to  your  promise.' 
'  A  little  patience,  my  Lord 
Hugh,' said  the  prince.  '  I  will  do 
what  I  said  at  the  proper  season. 
Morever  I  will  undertake  to  produce 
Aaron  the  leech  also — so  put  your- 
self to  no  trouble.' 

'  I  cannot  understand  how  you 
can  effect  this,  but  I  rely  on  your 
word  of  grace,'  said  Lord  Hugh, 
after  a  pause  of  surprise.  He  turned 
to  Gesta— *  Now  if  you  have  aught 
more  to  relate,  go  on.' 

'  I  have  little   more  to  add  that 

concerns  the  confessor,'  said  Gesta, 

'  with  which  you   are   not  already 

acquainted.       It  suited   the    prior 

lately  to   have   me  condemned  for 

the  murder  of  the  priest.     I  was  on 

the  point  of  suffering  death  on  the 

gallows— the  hangman  blindfolded 

me,  and  a  hand  led  me,  as  I  thought, 

to  the  place  of  death  ;  but  when  the 

hand  left   mine  I   heard  sounds  of 

life,  and  even  merriment  about  me; 

and   having  got  one  of  my    arras 

loose  from  the  bands  which  confined 

them  behind,   and  having  torn  off 

the  bandage  from  my  eyes,  I  found 

myself  in  the  open  street  at  liberty!' 

'Supposing  this  a  true  account  of 

your  escape,' said  the  bishop, '  know 

you  not  who  it   was  led  you  out  of 

the  prison?— Was  it  either  of  the 

gaol-keepers,  Garston  or  Royston?' 

'I  am  sure  it  wa3  neither,'    said 

Gesta  :  'I  am  convinced  it  was  some 

one  in  monkish  weeds  of  serge,  for 

the  loose  sleeve   brushed   my  arm 

several  times  ;  the  foot  of  the  person 

also   was  sandalled,    not  iron-shod 

like  that  of  a  soldier.' 

Gesta  here  caught  the  eye  of 
La  ly  Isabella,  and  fancied  he  per- 
ceived a  slight  sign  of  caution  made 
to  him  with  her  finger.  Under  this 
idea  he  suddenly  checked  himself 
aud  became  silent ;  then  changing 
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his  tone  to  one  vehement  and  pow 
erful,  more  particularly  addressing 
Orosteste,  concluded  thus  : 

'The  prior,  my  lord  bishop,  be- 
sides having  planned  and  accom- 
plished the  death  of  the  confessor, 
also  endeavoured  to  win  me  to  betray 
the  merchant's  trust  in  me,  and  to 
plunder  him  of  a  large  sum.  That 
act  of  guilt,  however,  I  could  not 
be  tempted  to  commit ;  but  being 
in  the  prior's  power,  I  dissembled 
with  him,  as  in  case  of  the  confessor. 
Still  worse  than  this,  my  lords,' 
added  Gesta,  looking  across  the 
table  in  the  face  of  the  crusader, 
and  speaking  with  a  bold  and 
piercing  emphasis — '  oh,  worse  than 
all  his  other  acts  !  the  abhorred, 
the  detestable  hypocrite,  sought  to 
inluce  me  to  betray  the  only,  the 
beautiful,  the  glorious-minded 
daughter  of  Jocenus,  to  his  then 
patron— the  earl  of  Lincoln  !  My 
eyes  were  now  quite  opened.  I  in- 
stantly shook  him  off  as  an  incarnate 
demon  !  and  never  since  that  hour 
have  I  exchanged  one  sentence 
with  him.  Now,  however,  face  to 
face  with  him,  I  am  ready  to  swear 
to  all  the  truth  of  these  things,  an*d 
to  more  than  these.' 

Lord  Hugh  started  up  and  went 
to  the  bishop  ;  he  seemed  intoler- 
ably agitated  ;  Gesta's  gloomy  eyes 
pursued  him  ;  he  read  the  workings 
of  the  crusader's  soul,  and,  wretch- 
ed and  desolate  as  was  his  own  con- 
dition, he  would  not  have  exchang- 
ed it  for  that  of  the  knight. 

There  now  followed  some  desul- 
tory conversation  between  the 
prince,  the  bishop,  and  Lord  Hugh, 
to  all  which  Lady  Isabella  listened 
with  the  deepest  interest. 

'  It  is  your  opinion  then,'  said  the 
prince  to  the  bishop,  at  conclusion 
of  the  conference,  '  that  the  legate, 
and  the  lord-sheriff  of  the  county, 
should  be  sent  for,  and  that  until 
they  arrive  all  which  we  have  learnt, 
and  may  yet  learn  further,  of  this 
matter  in  hand,  had  best  be  kept 
hidden  within  our  own  breasts.' 

'  That  is  my  opinion,  your  grace,' 
said  the  bishop. 

1  Let  it  be  so  then,'  said  the  prince, 


1  and  if  my  royal  father  could  be 
present  when  the  abbot's  past  ways 
are  brought  to  light,  faith  of  my 
life !  he  would  find  a  case  before 
him  no  less  frequent  in  secret  than 
uncommon  in  public,  for  vile  and 
ambitious  churchmen  crowd  our 
land,  and,  like  the  Jews,  make  a 
pestilence  in  it.' 

'  And  you  will  bring  me  to  speak 
with  those  peasants  and  the  leech  V 
said  Lord  Hugh,  inquiringly. 

'  Immediately,'  answered  the 
prince,  and  then  retired. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
Lady  Isabella  now  came  to  the 
table,  and  said — '  Brother  Grosteste 
and  my  Lord  Hugh,  I  crave  liberty 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  merchant 
and  his  daughter,  whom  the  abbot 
has  condemned.' 

I  Speak  f i  eely,  sister,'  said  the 
bishop. 

'  Say  all  that  is  in  your  heart, 
lady  !'  exclaimed  Lord  Hugh. 

'  If  I  do  that,'  said  Lady  Isabella, 
'  I  should  say  at  once  that  both  are 
guiltless.' 

'A  bold  assertion,  sister,'  cried 
the  bishop. 

I I  can  support  it,'  said  the  lady. 
■  Guiltless  !'  exclaimed  the  knight 

repeating  her  word. 

1  Yes,  my  lord,'  said  Lady  Isa- 
bella, firmly. 

'  Guiltless  ! — And  have  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  they  had  V  exclaimed 
Lord  Hugh. 

'  All,'  said  Lady  Isabella,  with 
unrestrained  feeling.  ■  Their  home 
is  in  ashes — their  possessions  are  in 
the  abbot's  coffers — the  father  is  a 
desolate  fugitive  in  one  direction — 
the  daughter  in  another.' 

'  Madam,  you  must  be  mistaken 
as  to  their  innocence,'  said  the 
knight  ;  '  the  prior  assured  me  that 
they  had  crucified  the  boy.' 

1  And  have  you  heard  nothing  to 
shake  your  confidence  in  the  prior, 
my  lord  V 

1  Truly — I  have  ;  but  until  I  have 
seen  the  peasants  and  the  leech,  I 
dare  not  entirely  give  credence  to 
what  has  been  said  against  him.' 

'  You  may,  my  lord  ;  for  I  myself 
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pledge  my  word  as  a  lady  and  an 
canoness,  that  all  which  you  have 
heard  this  hour  to  his  disparage- 
ment is  true. ' 

*  If  it  be  so,' exclaimed  the  knight, 
'  double  woe  falls  on  me  !  Rather 
would  I  that  I  myself  should  have 
perished  than  have  brought  evil  on 
the  innocent  !  It  was  with  great 
misgivings  I  first  yielded  to  the  be- 
lief that  Jocenus  and  Judith  were 
capable  of  the  foul  deed.  I  have 
heard  of  their  ruin,  and  expected 
their  doom,  with  miserable  feelings 
of  doubt.  If  they  have  indeed  suf- 
fered wrongfully,  no  ray  of  peace 
can  ever  shine  upon  me  more  !' 

4  The  prince  has  undertaken  to 
bring  the  peasants  and  the  leech  in- 
to your  presence,'  said  the  lady  ; 
*  they  will  satisfy  you  fully  that  the 
prior  is  wholly  answerable  for  the 
death  of  your  lady's  confessor  ;  but 
I  will  undertake  to  produce  another 
person  also  who  shall  supply  every 
link  that  is  wanting  in  the  evidence. 
I  will  also,  my  Lord  Hugh,  bring 
forward  a  monk  of  Icanno  who  will 
establish  my  assertion  that  the  mer- 
chant and  his  daughter,  and  all 
their  dependants,  together  with 
this  young  man,  Gesta,  are  perfect- 
ly guiltless  of  the  crucifixion.  Nay, 
that  your  son  was  never  crucified  at 
all,  but  died  by  an  accident.' 

1  Holy  mother  !'  exclaimed  the 
knight  ;  '  how  have  I  been  imposed 
upon  !  How  have  I  been  deceived. 
That  subtle  man  has  indeed  blinded 
me!' 

1  The  bishop  was  nearly  as  much 
astonished  as  the  crusader  ;  he 
called  on  Gesta  to  speak  out  what  he 
knew  of  the  death  of  Sir  Hugh,  and 
of  the  boy's  visits  to  the  merchant's 
house. 

Gesta  could  scarcely  stand  with 
emotion,  which  the  Lady  Isabella 
perceiving,  she  herself  pointed  out 
to  him  a  stool,  and,  in  accents  of 
commiseration,  invited  him  to  sit. 
He  diil  so  ;  and  then  rallying  him- 
self obeyed  the  command  of  the 
bishop. 

The  feelings  of  Lord  Hugh  were 
excited  to  the  utmost,  when  Gesta 
described  with  sincerity  and  warmth 


the  child's  first  introduction  to  Ju- 
dith by  her  father,  and  her  attach- 
ment to  him  subsequently.  The 
knight  could  not  doubt  Gesta's  nar- 
ration ;  he  felt  that  it  exactly  ac- 
corded with  his  former  ideas  of  the 
character  of  Judith  and  Jocenus. 
The  pictures  which  Gesta  drew  of 
the  kindness  and  affection  that  Sir 
Hugh  had  always  met  in  the  house 
of  the  merchant,  he  felt  were  real, 
but  they  were  more  particularly 
verified  in  his  mind  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  his  son  himself  had 
said  to  him  during  their  first  and 
only  meeting.  Hugh  had  spoken 
rapturously  to  him  of  the  pretty 
Jewess  lady  and  her  dear  father. 
His  childish  praises  of  the  persecut- 
ed pair,  and  his  expressions  of  love 
for  them,  were  all  tenderly  recol- 
lected by  the  knight,  who  now  felt 
them  as  stinging  reproaches  against 
his  own  hasty  prejudices.  Hugh  had 
said  things  greatly  to  the  prior's 
disadvantage,  ami  had  artlessly 
shown  much  dislike  to  him  ;  this 
also  the  knight  was  not  slow  to  re- 
member, and  his  convictions  gra- 
dually became  settled  on  behalf  of 
the  injured  Hebrews. 

Lady  Isabella  refused  to  mention 
the  names  of  the  two  individuals 
whom  she  was  prepared  to  bring 
forward  to  substantiate  the  abbot's 
guilt. 

'  They  had  best  remain  unseen,' 
said  she,  '  until  the  investigation 
already  agreed  upon  takes  place 
before  the  legate  and  the  sheriff. 
The  abbot  is  crafty  and  dangerous  : 
the  blow  must  light  on  him  publicly 
and  suddenly,  or  it  will  only  put  a 
very  brief  stop  to  his  bad  career.' 
A  slight  sigh  followed  these  words  ; 
she  then  exhorted  the  knight  to  rest 
on  the  faith  of  her  assurance  that 
his  child  had  died  by  an  accident, 
and  that  the  nail-marks  in  his  hands 
and  feet  had  been  made  after  death 
by  the  prior  himself.  She  willingly 
took  upon  herself  all  the  responsi- 
bility that  attached  itself  to  such  an 
important  declaration,  and  only  re- 
quested from  the  knight,  and  her 
brother,  the  bishop,  a  temporary 
secrecy,  necessary  to  secure  the  ends 
of  justice. 
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Gesta's  heart  filled  with  ecstatic 
hope  ;  the  prospect  now  opening  for 
Judith  and  Jocenus  had  assumed  a 
sudden  brightness,  and  in  that 
brightness  bis  devoted  spirit  com- 
pletely revelled.  His  dim  eye  beam- 
ed with  joy,  and  the  despondency 
habitual  to  his  countenance  gave 
place  to  an  animated  expression, 
that  to  Lady  Isabella,  who  knew 
■what  had  caused  it,  made  him  ap- 
pear particularly  pleasing. 

The  bishop  had  been  pondering 
all  that  had  passed  ;  he  now  remind- 
ed each  present  that  the  abbot  had 
avariety  of  charges  against  Jocenus, 
from  all  which  it  was  very  unlikely 
the  latter  would  obtain  an  acquittal. 
The  prince,  he  said,  was  evidently 
strongly  disposed  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing the  abbot  to  justice,  but  his 
grace  so  detested  the  Hebrews  that 
it  was  quite  certain  the  merchant 
would  find  no  personal  favour  from 
him.  The  Lady  Isabella  remarked 
that  she  was  only  anxious  for  a  just 
result,  as  she  knew  her  brother  him- 
self was.  Jocenus  had  already  lost 
the  whole  of  his  property,  and  she 
felt  confident  that  when  the  wit- 
nesses for  him  had  been  openly 
heard,  no  one  would  be  able  to 
fasten  upon  him  any  crime  deserv- 
ing punishment. 

4 1  hope  he  may  be  cleared  of  all, 
and  that  all  he  had  may  be  returned 
to  him,'  said  the  bishop  ;  '  but  first 
it  must  be  wrenched  from  the  abbot. 
I  will  speak  truly  of  the  merchant,' 
he  added,  '  I  never  knew  a  quieter 
residentin  Lincoln  than  he  has  been. 
Ke  has  minded  his  affairs  without 
stirring  up  troubles  between  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  an  I  he  has 
dealt  honestly,  I  verily  believe,  with 
all  who  have  traded  with  him, 
though  he  has  ofttiraes suffered  bad 
treatment  from  those  persons  who 
should  have  known  better.' 

The  bishop  now  remembered  that 
Gesta  had  avowed  himself  the  son 
of  Myrza  : — 

'  I  set  my  face  against  witchcraft, 
and  necromancy,  and  everything  of 
that  sort,'  said  he,  '  as  I  do  against 
the  obstinate  infidelity  of  the  Jews  ; 
but  to  all  people  I  would  fain  see 


justice  done.  The  woman  has  been 
charged  by  the  abbot  with  having 
been  the  first  cause  of  the  death  of 
Lord  Hugh's  son,  by  a  malignant 
curse  and  she  was  imprisoned  this 
morning  in  consequence.  Know  you 
aught  in  her  favour  ?— Speak  truly, 
as  an  accountable  soul.' 

Gesta  was  startled  ;  he  had  missed 
her  from  her  solitary  tower,  inwhich 
he  had  been  lying  concealed,  but 
had  supposed  that  she  was  wander- 
ing in  some  of  the  wild  places  to 
which  she  often  resorted  for  roots, 
and  similar  things  that  she  used  in 
her  mystic  profession. 

'  My  lord  bishop,'  said  he,  '  1 
cannot  say  that  my  wretched  mother 
has  not  pursued  the  study  of  runic 
mysteries.  The  passion  for  occult 
knowledge  has  always  been  strong 
in  her,  as  it  has  been  in  many  who 
have  found  favour  from  Christian 
nobles.  But  no  professor  of  the 
secret  arts,  has,  I  am  bold  to  say, 
ever  manifested  a  better  disposition 
than  herself.  She  would  not  use  the 
power  that  she  possesses  to  work  any 
one's  harm.  She  is  incapable  of 
malevolence,  my  lord.  For  many 
years  she  has  lived  at  the  borders  of 
this  city,  yet  no  one,  of  all  her  cruel 
and  ignorant  enemies,  has  been  able 
to  bring  home  to  her  charge  one  act 
of  premeditated  injury.  They  have 
abused  her,  prevented  her  from 
procuring  food  or  clothing, provoked 
her  by  wicked  slanders,  and  by  per- 
sonal ill-treatment,  yet  no  public 
court  of  judgment  has  ever  once 
convicted  her  of  any  act  of  wilful 
malice  or  revenge.  If  she  has  re- 
frained from  retaliation  where  it  was 
most  deservedly  due,  is  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  she  would  wither  the  life 
of  an  innocent  child  who  had  never 
offended  her  in  the  least?  Oh,  no, 
no,  my  lord  bishop,  Myrza  could  not 
do  it !  but  I  will  explain  the  cause 
of  the  prior's  enmity.  She  was  re- 
sorted to  by  him  for  a  poisonous 
mixture,  intended  for  Sir  Hugh. 
She  not  only  refused  to  give  it  to 
him,  but  also  threatened  him  with 
open  exposure  if  be  dared  to  obtain 
any  for  the  purpose  from  other 
hands  !* 
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I  Is  it  possible  !'  exclaimed  Lord 
Hugh.  ■  If  this  be  verity,*  said  he, 
'  I  will  befriend  that  woman  as  lone1 
as  I  live  !'  ° 

I I  have  not  heard  of  this  before,' 
said  Lady  Isabella,  'but  I  do  not 
doubt  it.'  She  then  asked  Gesta  if 
Myrza  had  not  once  supplied  the 
prior  with  poison.  Gesta  replied  it 
was  too  true  that  she  had,  and  as 
the  lady  knew  of  the  circumstance 
she  doubtless  knew  also,  which  he 
did  not,  how  that  poison  had  been 
employed. 

The  Lady  Isabella  said  that  at  the 
coming  examination  of  the  case 
before  the  public  eye,  it  should  be 
seen  by  all  men  how  it  had  been 
employed. 

Lord  Hush  fastened  his  eyes  on 
her  as  she  spuke,  while  his  thoughts 
were  striving  to  penetrate  through 
the  whole  mystery,  and  to  arrange 
all  the  scattered  "links  of  the  evi- 
dence, all  the  strange  circumstances 
that  had  been  brought  to  light,  in 
one  connected  view.  But  the  're- 
flection that  his  boy  had  not  perish- 
ed by  the  horrible  means  on  which 
his  imagination  bad  so  much  dwelt, 
and  that  Judith  and  Jocenus  were 
suffering  innocently,  threw  into  the 
shade  all  other  considerations.  It 
was  in  vain  he  endeavoured  to 
gather  from  what  he  had  heard  some 
positive  conviction  as  to  whether  his 
deceased  lady's  valued  confessor  had 
really  died  or  not :  but  turning 
suddenly  to  Gesta,  he  asked  if  he 
knew  to  what  monastery  the  two 
monks  belonged  who  had  taken  the 
boy  from  the  hut. 

Gesta  answered  that  he  did  not ; 
the  leech,  when  questioned  on  the 
point  by  thefenmen,  had  said  that 
they  wore  habits  different  from  those 
of  any  of  the  religious  orders  which 
had  been  seen  in  Lincoln. 

Lord  Hugh  then  desired  the 
bishop  to  give  his  opinion  of  the 
confessor's  fate.  Grosteste  expressed 
himself  in  doubt  until  he  should  see 
the  leech. 

At  this  instant  the  prince  return- 
ed into  the  apartment,  and  said  that 
Aaron  the  Jew,  and  Philip  the 
ferryman  of  the  Witham,  had  been 


in  the  anti-room  without  during 
Gesta's  examination.  A  page  was 
immediately  ordered  to  bring  them 
in,  which  was  done. 

The  prince  now  explained  that  he 
had  been  lately  at  the  fortress  of  a 
friend,  which  was  situated   in  the 
lowland  level   of  the  country,  and 
that   his  guide    across  one  of  the 
marshes  had  been  this   Philip,  who 
still  dwelt  in  the  lone  hut  which 
Gesta  had   described.       Philip  had 
not  felt  himself  so  strong  in  health 
latterly  as  he  once   had   been,   and 
when  he  knew  that  it  was   Prince 
Edward  whom  he   was  conducting, 
he  felt  an  uncontrollable  desire  to 
ease  his  mind  by  telling  the  secret 
that  had  so  long  lain  on  it.      The 
prince  listened  with  much  curiosity 
and   patience  to   his  story,    which 
exactly    harmonised    with    Gesta's 
account.      A  repetition  of  the  story 
was  now  drawn   from   Philip,  but 
contained  few  points  of  interest  new 
to  our  readers.      He  described  the 
confessor  as  a  tali  man,    between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a 
ruddy  countenance,  and  of  a  cheer- 
ful behaviour,  and  represented  the 
friar  who  stabbed  the  priest,  as  a 
thin,  dark  man.     He  took   oath  to 
the  important  fact  that  the  confes- 
sor, after  being  wounded,   had  told 
him  several  times  that  Gesta  would 
have  saved  him,  an  1  that  it  was  the 
friar  who  had  struck  him.     Philip's 
testimony, therefore,  perfectly  clear- 
ed Gesta  in  the  minds  of  all  present 
from  every  implication  in  the  con- 
fessor's death. 

_  Aaron,  the  little  medical  practi- 
tioner, stood  by  with  anxious  and 
dubious  looks  while  Philip  was  un- 
dergoing examination.  Sir  Gervase, 
the  earl's  grandson,  had  contrived 
to  let  him  escape  from  the  cell  in 
which  the  earl  had  confined  him  for 
his  robbery  of  the  cabinets  of  the 
deceased  countess.  He  was  in  the 
building  called  the  Boar's  Den  when 
the  prince  arrived  there,  on  the 
morning  when  Judith  was  attacked 
by  the  ague.  Aaron  had  been  pre- 
scribing  for  her,  and  went  into  the 
kitchen,  where  Philip,who  was  there 
taking  a  meal,  recognised  him.     A» 
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soon  as  the  prince  learned  that 
Aaron  was  the  leech  of  whom  Philip 
had  spoken  so  particularly  in  his 
mysterious  story,  he  had  a  private 
conversation  with  him,  which  was  so 
important,  that  he  thought  proper 
to  bring  away  both  Aaron  and  Philip 
to  the  palace  at  Lincoln  without  loss 
of  time,  in  order  that  their  mutual 
testimony  might  be  given  before 
other  witnesses  of  rank,  s:nce  it  was 
a  person  of  rank  whom  it  so  serious- 
ly criminated. 

Aaron  prevaricated  a  good  deal, 
when  ti  rst  he  spoke  before  the  bishop, 
but  a  threat  of  severe  usage  soon 
brought  from  him  a  tolerable 
straightforward  statement  to  this 
effect : — On  the  day  when  he  was 
left  alone  in  the  hut  with  the  con- 
fessor, after  having  bandaged  his 
wound,  and  giving  him  a  medicated 
drink  which  east  him  into  a  sleep, 
a  person  in  the  dress  of  a  wandering 
pilgrim,  whom  he  detected  to  be 
the  prior  of  Icanno,  entered  the 
outer  room  of  the  hut  (which  con- 
tained only  two  apartments)  and 
craved  a  drink  of  water,  which 
Aaron  gave  to  him.  The  pretended 
pilgrim  then  talked  with  him  about 
the  sick  confessor,  and  told  him  if 
he  raised  up  the  latter  to  dwell 
longer  in  this  iniquitous  world,  there 
were  some  persons  who  would  not 
thank  him,  and  he  would  be  doing 
any  thing  but  a  benefit  to  the  holy 
man  himself.  Aaron  understanding 
him  very  well,  asked  what  reward 
those  persons  he  had  named  would 
give  him  for  sen  ling  the  priest  into 
such  a  quiet  sleep  as  that  it  should 
never  be  bruken.  The  pilgrim  there- 
upon counted  out  fifty  gold  marks 
on  the  table,  and  said  those  persons 
would  give  as  much  as  that,  if  he 
(Aaron)  would  administer  to  the 
confessor  the  few  drops  of  black 
liquid  which  he  put  beside  the  money 
in  a  little  phial.  Aaron  heing,  he 
said,  in  great  need  at  the  time,  tuok 
up  the  money  and  the  bottle,  and 
the  pilgrim  (or  prior)  going  with 
him  into  the  room  where  the  con- 
fessor lay  in  seeming  slumber,  he 
mixed  the  black  liquid  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  drink  that  stood  be- 


side the  pallet  ready  for  the  priest 
when  he  should  awake.  The  prior 
then  withdrew  behind  a  curtain  that 
shaded  the  door ;  the  confessor 
awoke,  and  Aaron  administered  to 
him  the  drink,  the  prior  observing 
from  his  hiding-place.  This  done, 
the  priest  sank  back  on  his  pillow 
overcome  as  it  seemed  by  a  sudden 
heaviness,  and  Aaron  went  into  the 
other  room  with  the  pilgrim,  who 
felt  satisfied  that  the  c  nfessor  had 
not  an  hour  to  live,  and  charged  the 
leech  to  bury  him  as  soon  as  ever  he 
should  have  had  expired,  which  the 
latter,  for  his  own  safety,  promised 
to  do.  The  prior  then  departed 
with  haste.  Aaron  had  watched 
for  the  confessor's  death  two  hours, 
when,  to  his  surprise,  the  sick  man 
set  up  greatly  recovered,  and  imme- 
diately began  binding  up  his  gar- 
ments anU  putting  on  his  hood  and 
sandals.  He  had  feigned  sleep  (for 
the  first  narcotic  Aaron  had  given 
him  had  only  partially  taken  effect), 
and  bad  heard  all  which  had  passed 
between  him  and  his  disguised  foe. 
The  poisoned  draught  he  had  con- 
trived to  pour  into  the  loosened 
neck  of  his  cassock. 

Fear  had  now  a  different  power 
over  him  from  that  it  had  exerted 
in  the  night.  He  seemed  to  feel  no 
more  pain  from  his  wound,  no  more 
faintness,  but  was  animated,  and 
ba<  1  all  his  thoughts  at  his  command. 
'  You  have  got  your  fifty  marks  in 
your  hand,'  said  he  to  Aaron,  '  now 
do  not  hesitate  to  do  me  a  good  turn 
gratis,  you  will  lose  nothing  by  it  at 
present,  and  hereafter,  when  my 
Lord  Hugh  comes  back,  you  may 
gain  more  than  you  think  of.  Help 
me  to  get  forward  to  the  nearest 
town  from  Lincoln  ;  depend  upon 
it — nay,  I  swear  it — it  shall  not  be 
known  by  any  man  but  thyself  that 
I  am  alive  until  Lord  Hugh  returns, 
if  you  keep  your  own  counsel.' 
Aaron  considered  what  the  confessor 
had  wisely  said,  that  he  had  the 
fifty  marks  safely  in  his  hand,  and 
having  been  promised  on  oath  by 
the  priest  that  no  one  should  know 
of  his  existence  until  the  period 
that  was  now   come,   he   not  only 
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suffered  the  confessor  to  escape  the 
scene  of  peril,  but,  with  surprising 
generosity,  forced  upon  his  accept- 
ance, also,  a  couple  of  the  prior's 
marks,  not  informing  the  former, 
however,  that  he  had  stolen  all  the 
money  concealed  in  his  cloak  and 
wallet,  which  had  been  intended  for 
the  expenses  of  his  long  journey, 
but  leaving  the  good  man  to  dis- 
cover the  loss  at  his  leisure.  What 
had  become  of  the  priest  after  he 
quitted  the  hut  Aaron  knew  not ; 
but  as  the  succeeding  night  was 
particularly  misty  and  dark,  and 
the  road  across  the  level  overflowed 
with  water,  the  leech  was  rather  dis- 
posed to  conjecture  that  he  had 
perished,  and  the  bishop  and  the 
prince  concurred  in  the  supposition. 
But  Lord  Hugh  was  not  to  be  satis- 
tied  of  this  until  the  religious  houses 
situated  between  Lincoln  and  the 
sea-coast  had  been  examined,  which 
was  done  by  order  of  Grosteste 
without  delay.  After  several  days 
of  hasty  but  vigilant  search,  no  trace 
of  the  confessor  was  to  be  found, 
excepting  only  the  dubious  evidence 
of  a  fenman  living  farther  out  on  the 
great  Lincoln  level  near  the  road 
who  said  that  about  the  time  of  the 
holy  father's  disappearance,  he  had 
heard  cries  of  distress  in  the  night 
time,  which  had  roused  him  from 
his  bed,  but  on  going  abroad  with 
lighted  torches  he  could  see  no  one. 
This  man's  account  at  last  served  to 
make  Lord  Hugh  adopt  the  opinion 
of  his  friends,  that  the  priest  had 
been  lost  as  he  was  making  his  way 
by  night  from  the  hut  in  which  the 
prior  had  endeavoured  to  murder 
him. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
Meanwhile  the  merchant,  with  the 
labourers  who  had  assisted  him  and 
Gesta  through  the  subterranean 
passage,  had  been  hidden  in  Myrza's 
tower.  The  superstitious  fears  with 
which  this  building  was  regarded, 
made  it  a  tolerably  safe  place  of 
concealment  for  them  at  present ; 
so  safe,  indeed,  Leoni  considered  it, 
that  he  caused  to  be  removed  thi- 
ther, by  divers  subtle  contrivances, 
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those  goods  belonging  to  Jocenus, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
latter  had  sent  to  his  friend's  house 
at  nearly  the  beginning  of  the  panic. 

When  Iscara,  Leoni's  mother, 
heard  of  the  ruin  in  which  Jocenus 
and  his  daughter  were  involved,  she 
annoyed  her  son  greatly  by  her  con- 
tinued expression  of  how  much  she 
was  pleased  he  was  not  connected 
with  them  in  relationship  as  he  had 
once  wished  to  have  been.  She, 
1  for  her  part,  had  always  foreseen 
some  evil  coming  on  them.  '  Pride 
goes  before  destruction,'  as  King 
Solomon  says.  Jocenus,  she  very 
well  knew,  could  not  always  wear  a 
turban  fit  for  the  grand  sultan  of 
the  Moslems,  nor  such  rare  and  fine 
furs,  neither  could  his  household  be 
always  so  richly  kept,  like  a  palace 
of  Persian  princes.  Then  Judith 
too,  good  fathers  !  it  was  a  fortunate 
thing  for  Leoni  that  she  refused 
him,  for  the  maiden  went  beyond 
all  reason  in  her  expenses ;  no  Jew- 
ess ever  spent  so  much  ;  she  might 
be  queen  of  all  the  eastern  lands ; 
what  with  her  statues  in  marble, 
and  alabaster,  and  brass,  and  silver, 
nay,  and  gold  too — and  what  with 
her  new-fangled  foreign  paintings, 
and  carvings,  and  hangings — and 
what  with  her  train  of  servants,  and 
her  brocades,  and  her  tissues  of  sil- 
ver and  gold,  and  her  perfumes,  and 
the  rest  of  her  extravagancies,  it 
must  take  a  substantial  revenue  to 
support  her.' 

It  was  a  never-to-be-exhausted 
theme  for  scandal  with  Iscara  ;  she 
appeared  exceedingly  happy  while 
employed  in  expatiating  at  large 
upon  it,  and  everything  that  had 
come  upon  Jocenus  she  had  fere- 
seen.  '  They  could  not  keep  to  the 
good  old  custom  of  hating  every- 
thing Gentile — no,'  said  she,  '  they 
must  have  a  friendship  with  a 
knight,  good  den  !  Who  ever  would 
have  thought  of  friendship  with  a 
Nazarene,  but  Jocenus?  The  daugh- 
ter, gramercy  !  must  imitate  her 
father,  and  take  a  foolish  liking  to 
the  knight's  child — a  baptized  Naza- 
rene boy  !  Was  ever  such  a  thing 
dreamt  of  anions:  true-born  Israel- 
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ites  ?  Verily,  if  Mistress  Judith  had 
been  pleased  to  take  counsel  from 
me,  I  would  have  shown  her  the 
length  and  breadth  of  her  vain,  and 
lofty,  and  independent  airs,  carry- 
ing herself  so  different  from  all  other 
Hebrew  maidens,  forsooth  !  and  I 
would  have  shown  her  the  end  of  it 
all,  for  I  foresaw  all  that  was  com- 
ing, clear  enough ;  Elias  himself 
could  hardly  have  foreseen  it  more 
clearly  had  he  been  dwelling  again 
among  the  sacred  tribes. ' 

But  before  long  the  house  of 
Leoni  himself  became  unsafe,  and 
Iscara  grew  so  alarmed  that  she 
packed  up  every  moveable  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  after  dark, 
intending  to  shelter  herself  in  St, 
Botolph's  town  (Boston).  The  pack- 
ages and  cases  were  all  stowed  in  a 
barge  near  the  Lincoln  Bridge,  and 
the  old  lady  only  waited  for  her  son, 
who  had  been  all  the  day  absent 
from  home.  He  returned,  and 
great  was  his  astonishment  to  find 
the  rooms  vacant,  and  his  mother 
and  her  servants  dressed  ready  for 
a  journey.  He  looked  at  her  quilted 
skirts  and  open  kirtles,  and  at  the 
double  wimples  drawn  over  her  head. 

'Beally,  mother,'  said  he,  smil- 
ing, '  you  are  well  garmented.  Sure- 
ly, you  are  going  upon  a  journey 
round  the  three  British  kingdoms  ! 
Why,  may  I  ask,  is  all  this  V 

'  Why !'  exclaimed  the  sour  dame, 
'  I  will  tell  you  why  ! — Jocenus  has 
brought  I  know  not  what  ills  on  us. 
Woe  worth  the  hour  in  which  you 
first  had  a  word  of  kindness  with 
him!' 

Leoni  suffered  her  to  exhaust  her 
complaints  against  the  merchant, 
and  then  he  learnt  from  her  that 
his  house  had  been  searched  in  his 
absence  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
it  having  been  suspected  that  he  had 
harboured  some  of  the  merchant's 
domestics.  He  reflected  a  little, 
and  then  said  to  Iscara — 

c  You  have  done  prudently,  mo- 
ther, to  send  off  the  goods,  and  to 
prepare  yourself  for  instant  flight. 
I  am  very  glad  you  have  acted  so 
decisively.  I  will  not  detain  you 
here  a   minute  longer.     Go  to  St. 


Botolph's — when  once  you  are  lodg- 
ed there,  I  shall  be  easy  in  mind 
concerning  you,  for  that  town  is 
quiet.' 

But  Iscara  had  made  up  her  mind 
not  to  go  without  her  son,  and  con- 
tinuing obstinate,  she  at  length, 
with  scolding  and  persuasion,  pre- 
vailed upon  Leoni  to  yield  to  her 
wishes,  as  she  erroneously  thought, 
completely.  He  went  down  the 
river  with  her  to  St.  Botolph's,  and 
saw  her  received  with  hospitality  by 
the  Jewish  people  there ;  which 
done,  however,  nothing  could  per- 
suade him  to  remain  with  her  absent 
from  Jocenus. 

After  an  affectionate  parting,  he 
returned  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Lincoln,  and  there  landed.  He 
proceeded  on  foot  with  difficulty 
along  a  stony  and  muddy  path,  un- 
til Myrza's  tower  appeared  in  the 
distance  before  him  by  the  water- 
side. On  his  left  stretched  a  wide 
fenny  plain,  to  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of 
high-land,  which  swelled  higher  and 
supported  a  thick  forest  as  it  ad- 
vanced beyond  that  lonely  tower  to 
the  city.  On  his  right,  beyond  the 
river  which  flowed  close  by  him,  also 
was  spread  the  same  sort  of  mono- 
tonous plain,  enlivened  only  by  a 
very  numerous  flock  of  widgeons, 
which  were  flying  from  place  to 
place  over  the  surface  of  the  fen. 
But  on  that  side  of  the  river,  far- 
ther on,  Leoni  presently  perceived  a 
heronry  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln, 
which  was  a  sight  of  much  interest. 
The  herons  were  of  all  sizes,  in  an 
extensive  marsh  enclosed  by  tall 
pallisades  down  to  the  river's  edge  ; 
many  of  the  younger  birds  were  fly- 
ing high  in  the  air,  the  presage  of  a 
storm,  with  their  long  legs  hanging 
down,  and  their  heads  hidden  be- 
tween their  shoulders ;  the  older 
birds,  some  nearly  four  feet  high, 
were  wading  in  the  deepest  parts  of 
the  marsh  in  crowds,  or  standing 
motionless,  either  singly  or  in  pairs, 
watching  for  fish.  In  and  beyond 
the  heronry,  vegetation  appeared 
scantily  covering  patches  of  solid 
ground  that  rose  above  the  marsh, 
until  the   whole  scene  changed  its 
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aspect,  and  thickets,  and  meadows, 
and  a  dense  wood,  clothed  the  ris- 
ing ground  from  the  water  to  the 
foot  of  the  minster,  whose  three 
high  and  graceful  towers  rose  in 
perspective  above  the  tallest  groves. 
Leoni,  when  near  Myrza's  tower, 
drew  from  his  vest  a  small  silver 
whistle,  suspended  by  a  chain  from 
his  neck,  and  blew  three  shrill  calls 
upon  it,  which  were  answered  when 
he  reached  the  private  postern,  in 
the  back  wall  of  the  building,  by  the 
opening  of  the  door.  As  it  moved 
heavily  inwards  on  its  great  creak- 
ing hinges,  one  of  the  merchant's 
labourers  greeted  him,  and  when  he 
had  entered,  put  into  his  hand  a 
burning  torch,  with  which  he  lighted 
himself  up  the  difficult  ascent  of 
steps,  and  entered  the  room  in 
which  he  had  spent  a  night  on  a 
former  occasion,  while  Gesta  had 
been  witnessing  one  of  Myrza's  in- 
cantations. There  was  no  window 
in  the  walls  of  this  confined  apart- 
ment, but  in  the  centre  of  the  roof 
was  a  round  hole,  through  which  the 
eye  might  discover  a  sort  of  skylight 
filled  with  a  species  of  horn,  that  had 
been  intended  to  be  transparent,  but 
which  had  long  ago  lost  all  preten- 
sions to  the  transmission  of  light.  A 
heap  of  embers  were  on  the  hearth, 
but  they  only  noui'ished  a  glimmer- 
ing spark  or  two  of  fire,  which  did 
not  in  the  least  dispel  the  cheerless- 
ness  of  the  hearth. 

Jocenus  was  sitting  on  a  broken 
chair  in  a  desponding  posture,  his 
favourite  greyhound,  that  had  es- 
caped from  his  burning  mansion, 
and  had  since  wandered  miles 
searching  for  him, now  stood  between 
his  knees,  licking  his  hands  with 
«very  mark  of  fondness.  Leoni 
called  the  merchant  by  name,  but 
the  latter  did  not  move  from  his 
melancholy  position ;  the  young 
jeweller  then  observed  that  large 
tears  were  dropping  from  his  eyes 
upon  the  dog's  coat.  Again  he  spoke 
to  him,  and  sat  down  by  him,  gently 
drawing  his  hands  from  his  face,  an 
action  which  Jocenus  did  not  in  the 
least  resist,  although  he  still  took 
no  notice  of  his  friend's  presence. 


Leoni   felt  at   once    affected  and 
alarmed. 

'  Jocenus,  have  you  not  a  word  of 
welcome  V  he  exclaimed. 

The  merchant  made  no  answer, 
only  slightly  pressed  Leoni's  hand, 
and  shook  his  head  mournfully.  His 
turban  was  lying  on  the  floor  at  his 
feet ;  his  robe  was  dirty,  torn,  and 
spotted  with  blood  ;  his  beard  hung 
down  neglectedly,  and  desolation 
and  woe  were  stamped  on  every  fea- 
ture of  his  face  ;  he  sighed,  while 
Leoni  sat  silent,  filled  with  profound 
and  reverential  pity  ;  the  tears  still 
fell  slowly  from  the  merchant's  eyes, 
and  Sylvio  still  licked  his  hands. 
Again  Leoni  broke  the  melancholy 
silence : — 

*  My  good  friend,'  said  he,  '  I  hope 
you  are  glad  to  see  me.  I  assure 
you,  I  have  not  intentional^  neg- 
lected you  even  for  one  hour.' 

Jocenus  repeated  the  slight  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  which  he  had  before 
given  Leoni,  and  it  was  rightly  un- 
derstood by  the  latter  as  the  expres- 
sion of  unabated  friendship,  but 
still  Jocenus  spoke  not.  '  I  should 
have  come  to  you  before, '  continued 
Leoni,  '  had  I  not  been  compelled 
to  go  with  my  mother  to  St.  Bo- 
tolph's,  where  I  have  left  her  with 
all  our  substance  ;  so  you  see  me  at 
present  without  a  home,  like  your- 
self, my  friend. ' 

The  merchant  turned  a  sudden 
look  on  Leoni : — '  Are  you  destitute 
too  V  cried  he  ;  they  were  the  first 
words  he  had  spoken  ;  his  voice  was 
extremely  sunken  and  altered,  so 
that  the  heart  of  Leoni  was  chilled 
by  the  sound. 

'  Not  exactly  destitute,'  replied 
Leoni,  '  although  at  present  without 
a  home.  You  must  not  feel  yourself 
destitute  neither,'  he  added,  in  a 
more  lively  tone ;  '  do  you  see  all 
the  bales  around  us — they  contain 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  your  pos- 
sessions, merchant ;  fasten  your  eye 
on  them,  and  hope,  my  good  friend, 
for  prosperous  days  yet  to  come, 
when  our  now  distracted  and  priest- 
led  city  shall  have  become  tranquil.' 

Jocenus  again  turned  hiseye  upon 
Leoni,  and  the  latter  was  struck  by 
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the  wild,  nay,  insane  expression,  of 
grief  and  despair  in  the  dilated  ball, 
as  the  merchant  exclaimed  with 
irritable  and  uncommon  gestures — 

1  The  servants  that  have  lost  their 
lives  forme— can  they  see  prosper- 
ous days  ? — The  good,  the  faithful 
servants,  Caleb  and  the  rest — they 
who  shed  their  blood,  and  they 
whose  ashes  lie  beneath  the  wreck 
of  my  house  !  I  can  tell  you,  young 
Hebrew,  that  I  hear  each  one's  voice 
still  speaking  about  me,  that  I  see 
each  one's  face  still  before  me — and 
voices  and  faces  express  one  cry — 
Faithful  to  the  death  ! — faithful  to 
the  death  ! — We  perish  for  you  and 
Judith  ! — We  rush  into  the  embrace 
of  the  grisly  king  of  terrors  for  }Tou 
and  Judith  ! — For  you  and  Judith 
we  run  with  naked  breasts  upon  the 
murderous  spear,  and  dagger,  and 
knife  ! — For  you  and  Judith  we  sit 
still  in  a  doomed  house  and  receive 
the  arrow  and  the  burning  flame  ! — 
For  you  and  Judith  we  plunge  un- 
prepared into  a  terrible  eternity  !' 
Here  Jocenus  shuddered  violently, 
and  pressed  his  hands  alternately  on 
his  eyes  and  his  ears,  muttering — 
'  Dreadful — dreadful !  Their  spirits 
are  around  me  every  moment !  Their 
whispering  about  the  grave  and  the 
life  to  come  will  not  let  me  rest ! 
Oh,  unhappy  that  I  am,  that  ever 
they  should  have  died  for  me ! — that 
ever  they  should  have  died  for  my 
lost  daughter  !' 

Leoni  after  this  remained  silent, 
inanxiousand  most  painful  thought, 
observing  Jocenus,  who  speedily  re- 
lapsed into  the  apathetic  melancholy 
from  which  he  had  been  roused. 
Presently  rising,  Leoni  took  the 
torch,  which  he  had  rested  in  an 
iron  socket  by  the  door,  and  lit  the 
lamp  that  hung  from  the  roof,  then 
raked  aside  the  abundant  ashes 
which  were  heaped  on  the  hearth, 
and  finding  some  faggots  in  a  corner, 
made  up  a  good  fire,  lighting  it  with 
the  torch,  which  he  afterwards  ex- 
tinguished. 

The  hound  now  left  its  master's 
knees  and  lay  down  in  front  of  the 
fire.  While  Leoni  reflected  for  a 
passing  instant  that  the  mysterious 


phenomenon  of  a  fine  intellect,  over- 
thrown and  in  ruins  by  a  sudden 
calamity,  was  before  him,  and  he- 
regarded  it  with  feelings  of  awe  and 
wonder,  that  shut  out  every  other 
thought.  Jocenus  seemed  not  to- 
see  the  fire,  he  regarded  not  his 
friend's  movements,  he  said  nothing 
more  to  him,  but  apparently  wished 
to  be  left  quite  undisturbed.  Leoni 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  act  most  judi- 
ciously ;  he  wished  to  speak  to  him 
of  Judith,  of  Gesta,  but  checked 
himself,  fearful  of  exciting  again  the 
frenzy  he  had  witnessed. 

In  this  stange  and  painful  silence 
passed  nearly  an  hour,  when  the 
four  labourers  also  hiding  in  the 
tower  came  up  into  the  room.  They 
had  been  engaged  below,  binding  a 
cellar  full  of  branches  of  trees  and 
bushes  into  convenient  bundles, 
that  it  might  be  brought  up  stairs 
ready  for  use,  as  the  weather,  in  the 
night  time  especially,  was  now  get- 
ting cold.  Leoni  drew  one  of  the  men 
aside — 

'  How  long,'  said  he,  '  has  Jocenus 
been  in  this  state  of  mind  V 

'  Ever  since  he  knew  our  young 
lady  was  taken,  which  was  the  same 
night  of  our  escape  from  the  house,' 
replied  the  labourer.  '  That  was  the 
first  shock  ;  then  presently  after  he 
was  told  that  the  house,  with  the 
purveyor  and  others  of  the  servants 
left  in  it,  was  burnt — that  took  a 
very  bad  effect  on  him  ;  but  worse 
than  all,  if  worse  could  be,  was  his 
hearing  that  our  young  lady  had 
been  carried  off  from  the  castle  by 
the  prince  ;  rather  than  that  should 
have  been,  he  has  said,  over  and 
over  again,  he  would  have  killed  her 
with  his  own  hand !' 

'  How  did  he  hear  that  Judith  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  prince  ? — 
Who  could  have  told  him  such  an 
improbable  thing  ?'  cried  Leoni 

'  It  was  I,'  said  the  labourer, '  and 
it  is  true,  master  Leoni.' 

'  True  !  and  do  you  know  whither 
he  has  carried  her  V 

1  Aye,'  said  the  man,  '  and  I  will 
tell  you  how  I  found  it  out.  Aa 
hour  or  so  after  we  had  got  safely 
lodged  in  this  tower,  I  ventured  out, 
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to  see,  if  I  could,  how  our  people 
were  getting  on  among  the  Naza- 
renes  in  the  city,  keeping  myself  at 
a  little  distance  from  it.  Just  a 
little  before  daybreak  I  reached  the 
hill  by  which  the  horse-road  runs 
opposite  Lincoln,  and  there  I  stood 
looking  at  the  house  I  had  belonged 
to,  which  was  all  on  a  blaze  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley.  All  of  a 
sudden  up  come  three  horses  and 
stop  at  the  same  place,  within  a 
dozen  yards  of  me :  their  riders 
looked  at  the  fire  for  some  time, 
while  the  darkness  and  a  large  bush 
concealed  me.  I  coald  plainly  make 
out  the  figure  of  my  young  lady's 
favourite  Spanish  horse,  and  though 
the  person  who  sat  on  it  was  at  first 
wrapped  up  in  a  great  cloak,  I  felt 
certain  it  was  herself,  even  before 
she  threw  off  the  hood  from  her 
head  :  the  other  two  horses  I  could 
just  make  out — they  were  large 
ones,  such  as  might  be  used  to 
carry  war-gear,  and  a  man  sat  on 
each,  with  a  mantled  female  behind 
him.' 

c  Keturah  and  Belaset !'  exclaimed 
Leoni ;  '  and  yet — no,  it  could  not 
be  them,  Belaset  was  not  with  her 
mistress  when  she  was  taken  pri- 
soner. ' 

'  Yes  she  was  with  her  at  the  time 
I  speak  of,  master  Leoni,'  said  the 
labourer ;  '  one  of  the  men  gave  his 
horse  a  hasty  jerk  round,  which 
made  the  female  behind  him  cry  out 
in  a  fright — I  would  swear  that  cry 
was  no  other  than  Belaset's.' 

'  And  Keturah  !'  exclaimed  Leoni; 
'did  you  hear  her  voice  !' 

'  No— but  I  saw  her  face  very 
plainly,'  said  the  man  ;  '  as  the  horse 
she  was  upon  turned  away  from  the 
spot,  she  gave  a  look  up  the  sky, 
and  a  star  or  two  being  just  in  that 
quarter,  with  a  cloud  of  a  light 
colour,  they  cast  a  dim  sort  of  light 
on  her  features,  so  that  I  could  see 
them  ;  they  were  wet  with  weeping, 
master  Leoni,  and  showed  a  fear  and 
a  melancholy  that  went  to  my  heart. 
You  know  Keturah  always  had  a 
high  spirit  and  a  merry  temper,  and 
you  may  judge  how  it  touched  me 
to  see  her  look  so.' 


'  And  whither  were  the  three  con- 
ducted V  impatiently  asked  Leoni. 
The  latter  answered,  '  he  had  had 
speech  with  a  fenman  since  that 
morning  who  had  told  him  that  two 
Jewesses  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
Boar's  Den,  in  the  marshes,  and 
that  a  third  one  had  been  lost  in 
the  swamp ;  but,  which  of  the  three 
it  was  who  had  been  drowned  he 
could  not  discover,  for  when  I  put 
closer  questions  to  the  man  he  grew 
shy  of  me,  and  would  say  no  more.' 

'  Worse  and  worse  !'  exclaimed 
Leoni ;  '  every  day  and  almost  every 
hour,  brings  forth  some  new  calami- 
ty. This  is  insupportable ! — one  of 
them  drowned!  Moses  our  law- 
giver be  witness,  I  never  knew  an 
hour  so  bitter  as  this  !  It  might  be 
Keturah  herself,'  he  muttered,  walk- 
ing agitatedly  across  the  floor; 
1  the  maiden  whose  troth  is  plighted 
to  me  ! — whose  heart  is  mine  !  Did 
you  name  this  also  to  the  merchant?' 
he  asked  the  labourer. 

c  I  told  my  comrades  here,'  repli- 
ed the  man,  '  and  one  of  them  re- 
peated it  to  our  master,  though  I 
begged  them  all  to  keep  a  close 
tongue  upon  the  matter.  Master 
would  have  it  at  first  that  it  was 
mistress  Judith  herself  who  was 
gone — though  I  don't  think  so.' 

'  You  think  it  was  one  of  her 
damsels  ?' 

'  Yes,  from  the  fenman's  manner, 
master  Leoni,  I  should  think  it  was 
one  of  them. ' 

The  countenance  of  Leoni  chang- 
ed ;  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  floor ; 
again  questioned  the  labourer;  walk- 
ed up  and  down ;  and  then  going  to 
the  merchant,  touched  and  ex- 
claimed— 

'  My  dear  Jocenus,  hark  you  ! 
You  heard,  did  you  not,  these 
dreadful  things— that  either  your 
Judith,  my  Keturah,  or  Belaset, 
lies  drowned  in  the  fens  ?' 

The  merchant  turned  his  head 
sharply  round  ;  his  lips  moved  at 
first  without  sound,  then  withering 
anguish  sharpened  his  heart-broken 
exclamations — '  She  is  gone  !  I  have 
lost  her !' 

'  No  -no,  my  dear  merchant,  it  is 
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not  Judith  who  is  gone,  it  is  not 
your  daughter  who  is  lost.  I  believe 
that  I  am  the  only  mourner  in  this 
new  catastrophe.  0,  prophets  of 
Israel !  it  is  my  dearest  Keturah  ! 
my  forebodings  tell  me  too  plainly 
who  has  perished  !' 

Jocenus  shook  his  head,  put  his 
band  within  his  robe  to  his  heart, 
and  raising  his  eyes  upwards,  again 
exclaimed  with  long-drawn  groans, 
'  I  cannot  tell  !— I  know  I  have  lost 
my  Judith,  that  is  all !  I  know  she 
is  gone  !— but  I  will  not  charge  God 
foolishly.  No — no — no— she  was 
ripe  for  heaven.  Jehovah  had 
trained  up  her  soul  for  Himself. 
She  converses  now  with  the  angels. 
She  is  gone  from  her  calumniated 
father  ! — she  is  lost  to  me  !  Ah,  Je- 
hovah !  lost — for  ever  lost  to  me  !' 
And  bursting  into  a  paroxysm  of 
tears,  he  threw  himself  on  the  floor, 
rending  his  hair  and  his  beard. 

This  piteous  spectacle  would  have 
brought  tears  into  the  roughest  eyes. 
The  labourers  sought  to  raise  him 
up,  to  inspire  him  with  hope,  and 
to  console  him  with  kindness  ;  but 
Jocenus  was  beyond  comfort ;  his 
mind  had  been  suddenly  shattered, 
as  a  noble  tree  by  lightning,  or  as  a 
stately  edifice  by  a  fierce  hurricane. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening, 
and  the  labourers  proposed  that  he 
should  be  laid  on  the  mattrass,  and 
the  room  darkened,  for  he  had  had 
no  sleep  since  he  had  been  in  the 
tower.  This  was  done ;  the  mer- 
chant passively  submitting  himself 
to_ their  pleasure  as  a  weary  child. 
His  dog  lay  down  by  him,  thrusting 
its  head  into  his  bosom.  This  seem- 
ed to  give  him  a  momentary  plea- 
sure, for  he  patted  its  back  two  or 
three  times,  and  stroked  it ;  he  then 
closed  his  eyes,  and  remained  in  one 
position,  groaned  at  intervals,  dur- 
ing the  night,  but  slept  not.  A  little 
before  midnight,  Leoni  heard  him 
murmur,  ■  Sylvio,  thou  hast  lost  her ; 
she  was  thy  good  friend,  greyhound, 
but  thou  hast  lost  her  ;'  and  after  a 
few  seconds  he  breathed  a  more  heart- 
rending sigh  than  ever,  and  then 
followed  from  his  lips  the  thrice- 
repeatedexclamation, '  She  is  gone !' 


Leoni  rested  his  limbs  on  three 
square  bales  of  Jocenus'  goods,  lean- 
ing his  head  and  shoulders  against 
the  wall,  the  rough  surface  of  which 
he  avoided  by  means  of  a  bundle  of 
rushes.  But  even  he,  excellent 
sleeper  as  he  had  always  hitherto 
been,  could  not  now  obtain  more 
than  a  very  brief  and  feverish  re- 
pose,from  which  he  started  alarmed, 
imagining  that  he  heard  Keturah 
calling  on  him  for  assistance.  He 
opened  his  eyes  with  surprise  on  the 
dim  room,  only  lighted  a  few  red 
sticks  on  the  hearth,  and,  leaning 
on  his  elbow,  first  looked  at  the 
merchant  and  his  dog,  and  then  at 
the  labourers,  who  appeared  very 
comfortably  asleep  on  a  bed  made 
up  of  other  bundles  belonging  to 
Jocenus,  and  a  heap  of  straw.  Un- 
certainty regarding  the  fate  of  his 
betrothed  pressed  heavily  on  Leoni 
during  the  remainder  of  that  long 
and  wearisome  night,  and  he  was 
truly  glad  when  he  perceived  the 
darkened  skylight  assuming  the  dull 
yellow  colour  which  belonged  to  it 
by  day.  Wishful  to  breathe  the 
morning  air,  and  to  shake  off  some 
of  the  depression  which  hung  upon 
his  spirits  if  it  were  possible,  by  a 
view  of  the  early  sun,  he  kindled 
the  torch,  and  found  his  way  down 
to  the  tower-postern,  there  putting 
it  into  a  socket  placed  by  the  door, 
he  went  out,  and  walked  up  and 
down  on  the  grassy  space  around 
the  building. 

The  breeze  blew  exquisitely  fresh, 
and  smelt  sweetly,  which  was  not 
always  the  case  in  a  district  so  low 
and  marshy  as  that  he  was  in.  He 
looked  over  the  fens  and  along  the 
river's  brink,  no  person  was  in  sight, 
and  he  ventured  to  leave  the  postern 
ajar,  and  to  walk  a  little  onward  to- 
ward the  city.  The  sun  was  scarcely 
above  the  horizon,  and  no  vessels 
were  moving  on  the  water.  He 
stopped  facing  the  heronry ;  the 
priory  of  Icanno  was  in  sight ;  the 
scents  of  its  orchard  and  gardens 
reached  him  ;  they  lay  jutting  out 
into  the  smooth  water,  which  em- 
braced them  likea  transparent  bath.,, 
and  reflected  their  verdant  sides, 
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and  their  lofty  oaks  and  beeches. 
The  priory  was  barely  seen  above  its 
embosoming  groves,  but  the  sound 
of  its  early  matin-bell  came  with 
peculiar  sweetness  to  Leoni's  ear, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  Hebrew  preju- 
dices, he  felt  that  sound  elevate  his 
soul,  and  an  aspiration  involuntar- 
ily arose  from  his  heart  to  heaven, 
that  God  would  deign  to  teach  him 
and  his  friends  how  to  bear  the  load 
of  sorrow  which  He  had  seen  fit  to 
lay  upon  them. 

He  returned  to  the  tower ;  the 
merchant  still  lay  with  the  grey- 
hound in  his  bosom  ;  one  of  the  la- 
bourers was  stirring  up  the  fire, 
while  another  was  spreading  on  the 
table  the  materials  of  a  breakfast, 
from  a  hamper  of  provisions  which 
Leonihadhad  conveyed  to  the  tower. 
Hitherto  the  latter  had  never  been 
troubled  with  a  weak  appetite,  but 
now  he  found  himself  so  affected  by 
the  melancholy  condition  of  Jocenus 
and  his  daughter,  and  by  suspense 
regarding  Keturah,  that  to  eat  was 
impossible.  The  table  was  well  sup- 
plied with  beer,  wine,  and  meat, 
but  nothing  tempted  him,  and  the 
labourers  had  the  board  to  them- 
selves. A  variety  of  meats  were  in 
the  hamper  which  had  been  dressed 
under  the  eye  of  Iscara,  who  had 
not  failed  to  complain  bitterly  of 
their  destination.  There  was  a 
roasted  goose  and  two  roasted  pul- 
lets, pieces  of  boiled  veal,  mutton, 
and  beef,  and  some  delicate  joints 
of  kid,  and  hart ;  a  dozen  partridges 
on  a  spit,  with  a  great  and  curious- 
ly-fashioned pie  of  ring-doves,  and 
larks,  and  other  small  birds.  A  sack 
of  cakes,  leavened  and  unleavened, 
had  also  been  provided  by  Leoni  to 
store  his  friend's  hiding-place,  to- 
gether with  a  dozen  stone  jars  of 
wine  and  two  dozen  of  beer.  Thus 
neither  Jocenus  nor  those  with  him 
were  likely  to  be  short  of  food  for 
many  days  to  come. 

The  merchant  did  not  refuse  a 
platter  of  venison  slices  and  a  cup  of 
wine,  which  Leoni  presented  to 
him  ;  he  made  an  attempt  to  eat  and 
drink  as  it  were  by  habit,  but  pre- 
sently shaking  his  he»d  he  put  back 


both  the  plate  and  cup,  and  looking 
in  Leoni's  face,  with  an  affecting 
expression,  said — 

'  I  can  enjoy  no  food  out  of  my 
own  house  and  absent  from  my 
daughter.'  All  at  once  he  seized 
his  beard,  and  tore  it,  exclaiming 
aloud,  with  groans — 'Ah!  my  child! 
— my  child !  She  is  doubly — doubly 
lost !  Her  name  is  sullied ! — her 
life  is  gone  !  Oh,  wretched  man, 
that  I  am  !  Oh,  miserable  Jew  !  I 
have  lost  the  most  angelic  daughter 
that  ever  blessed  a  father's  heart !' 
In  such  frenzied  cries  he  opened 
the  floodgates  of  his  loaded  spirit, 
and  then  exhausted  sank  back  on 
the  mattrass  passive  and  moveless 
as  before. 

In  the  meantime  the  abbot  had 
made  close  search  after  Judith  ;  a 
fortnight  elapsed  before  he  could 
trace  her.  As  soon  as  he  found  she 
was  in  the  Boar's  Den,  (a  building 
belonging  to  a  dissolute  friend  of 
the  prince)  he  plotted  to  take  her 
thence  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
latter,  and  succeeded.  She  had 
only  just  begun  to  sit  up  after  the 
dangerous  ague  and  brain-fever 
which  she  had  suffered,  when  she 
was  forcibly  removed  in  a  close  lit- 
ter, by  night,  to  a  distant  town;  and 
thence  was  carried,  partly  by  water 
and  partly  by  land,  to  a  remote  and 
dreadful  prison  beyond  all  hope  of 
deliverance.  The  prince  had  re- 
frained from  coming  into  her  pre- 
sence during  her  illness.  Belaset 
had  not  told  her  in  whose  power 
she  was,  and  only  from  the  extraor- 
dinary attentions  paid  to  her,  and 
the  splendour  of  the  place,  had  she 
been  able  to  gather  any  correct 
ideas  of  her  situation.  Her  present 
removal  was  uncheered  by  the  so- 
ciety of  her  devoted  attendant,  who 
was  left  in  the  Boar's  Den  ignorant 
of  her  mistress'  absence  until  several 
hours  afterwards. 

The  distress  of  the  attached  girl 
when  she  found  that  Judith  was 
carried  away,  she  knew  not  whither, 
or  for  what  purpose,  was  excessive. 
Deprived  of  her  beloved  companion 
Keturah,  by  that  maiden's  dreadful 
death,   her  tender,   fearful  nature 
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sank  under  this  new  disaster  ;  for 
many  days  she  lay  in  a  deplorable 
state  of  nervous  illness,  calling  out 
for  Keturah  and  her  lady  in  such 
heartrending  accents,  that  those 
who  were  about  her  could  not  refrain 
from  weeping.  At  length  she  began 
to  recollect  that  there  were  others 


breast  for  the  prisoners,  but  littlo 
hope  had  he  that  the  public  voico 
would  ever  be  uplifted  on  behalf  of 
such  sufferers. 

A  sort  of  den  at  last  disclosed  it- 
self at  the  bottom  of  a  few  broken 
slippery  steps,  and  Lord  Hugh  was 
left   alone  with    a    squalid    figure, 


left  in  Lincoln  for  whom  she  was  |  which  lay  on  the  filthy  ground,  near- 
bound  to  care,  and  rousing  herself!  ly  in  the  centre  of  the  dungeon  :  an 
from  her  melancholy,  she  set  out,  old  piece  of  tin,  filled  with  oil,  rested 


escorted  as  far  as  the  town  by  one 
of  the  servants  of  the  Boar's  Den  ; 
and  having  visited  her  parents, 
sought  unceasingly  for  Leoni  and 
the  merchant, to  acquaint  them  with 
what  had  happened. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
The  large  green  in  the  middle  of 
Lincoln  has  been  already  named  ; 
it  sloped  down  the  hill  with  many  a 
green  mound,  and  many  a  pit  and 
pond  :  on  one  side  ranged  the  west 
city  wall  ;  beyond  it,  the  Jew's 
quarter,  then  half  hid  in  ruins  :  on 
the  other,  was  the  sheriff's  mansion, 
a  monastery,  and  a  row  of  handsome 
stables  of  two  stories,  ornamented 
and  embattled,  the  higher  boundary 
of  the  green  was  the  lower  wall  of 
the  palace ;  and  the  lowest  boundary 
of  the  green  was  a  line  of  gloomy, 
blackened  prisons. 

These  prisons  defied  the  cheerful 
sunlight,  and  shut  out  every  ray  of 
heaven  ;  one  unbroken  night  reigned 
within,  except  when  the  orgies  of 
cruelty  and  brutality  kindled  arti- 
ficial beams  there.  The  crevices  in 
the  walls,  rendered  nearly  useless 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
contrived  by  the  close  interweaving 
of  thick  ironwork,  and  low  doors, 
terribly  loaded  with  defences,  made 
the  blood  of  the  rough  peasants 
shudder  as  they  passed  by  them. 

To  one  of  these  entrances  came 
Lord  Hugh,  not  long  after  the  scene 
in  the  bishop's  apartment,  and  ob- 
tained, with  great  difficulty  and  af- 
ter some  delay,  admission  within  the 
walls.  The  stifling  closeness  of  the 
stairs  and  passages  along  which  he 
was  conducted,  and  the  oppressive 
damps  which  hung  about  them, 
awakened  warm  compassion  in  his 


near  the  figure,  and  a  burning  wick 
therein  revealed  a  deformed  mouth 
and  chin,  fleshless,  yellow  cheeks,  a 
forehead,  from  which  was  pushed 
back  a  heap  of  tangled  fiery  hair, 
and  two  long,  yellow,  bony  arms  ;  a 
tattered  mantle  was  twisted  around 
the  tall  wasted  body,  and  pieces  of 
woolly  sheepskin  covered  her  feet ; 
in  one  hand  the  withered  remains  of 
a  mistletoe  bough  were  pertinacious- 
ly grasped,  in  the  other  a  tame 
snake  was  held,  while  it  curled  about 
her  half-bared  breast  seeking  for 
warmth. 

'  Can  this  be  a  female  !'  exclaimed 
the  shrinking  crusader  ;  the  hard 
breathing  of  the  witch  Myrza  only 
replied.  '  Woman  ! — Sorceress ! — 
by  what  name  you  would  be  called, 
arise  !  I  come  to  question  you  on 
subjects  of  the  highest  moment.' 
Still  Myrza  answered  not.  Again 
he  addressed  her  in  a  louder  key. 
She  turned  her  head  on  the  stone 
pillow  which  supported  it,  and  her 
large  black  eyes  stared  upwards  at 
the  knight,  while  her  lips  wildly 
muttered — 

1 1  know  who  you  are,'  she  spoke, 
in  tones  of  fearful  hollowness  and 
depth ;  '  you  are  the  wizard.  I 
would  do  you  homage,  great  master, 
if  I  could  rise,  but  that  is  at  present 
impossible,  for  I  am  too  weak.  What 
will  be — will  be.' 

'  I  am  Lord  Hugh  de  Gant,  and  I 
come  to  speak  with  you  of  my  lost 
son,'  said  the  knight.  '  If  you  retain 
any  gleam  of  reason,  arise  and  reply 
to  my  questions.' 

'Son  !' exclaimed  Myrza,  instantly 
springing  up  to  a  sitting  posture, 
the  word  recalling  a  train  of  ideas 
in  her  mind.  '0,  great  wizard,' 
(she  went  on  her  knees,  and  used 
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the  most  abject  supplications  in  her 
frenzy),  '  tell  me  what  has  become 
of  mine  1  Methought  I  saw  him  and 
folded  him  in  these  longing— longing 
— arms  !  then  lost  him  again  !  and 
again  saw  him  !  and  again  lost  him  ! 
I  will  dash  my  brains  out  in  this 
hole  of  demons  if  I  cannot  see  him 


again 


She  is  quite  distraught,'  ejacula- 
ted the  knight.  '  I  shall  learn  no- 
thing of  the  poison  from  her.' 

'  Poison  !'  cried  Myrza,   '  I  never 
gave  a  man  poison  but  once,  and 
then  he  used  it  amiss.      I  will 
no  more.' 

'  To  whom  did  you  give  poison 
once  V  asked  the  knight  eagerly. 

'  Thou  knowest,  mighty  wizard — 
it  was  to  the  prior  of  Icanno,'  replied 
Myrza.  'And  once  I  refused  him 
because  it  was  for  a  child — a  sinless 
child.  I  could  not  give  the  deadly 
poison  to  the  priest  for  a  child.  No 
— no  ;  I  had  a  child  myself  once  !' 

1  This  is  all  I  wanted  to  hear,'  said 
the  knight.  '  Unhappy  creature  ! 
thou  didst  save  my  heir  on  the  occa- 
sion thou  hast  named,  and  if  it  be  pos- 
sible I  will  save  thee  from  this  pesti- 
lential place.'  He  turned  away  ab- 
ruptly and  left  her,  but  it  was  only 
to  endeavour  to  effect  her  removal 
by  applying  to  the  keeper  of  the 
prison.  Much  difficulty  here  pre- 
sented itself,  for  the  abbot  had 
given  Garston  strict  directions  to 
let  Myrza  be  closely  confined,  and 
only  released  upon  his  order.  Gars- 
ton  absolutely  refused,  therefore,  to 
obey  either  the  orders  of  the  bishop 
or  any  other  dignitary,  until  the 
abbot  confirmed  them  by  his  seal, 
saying  that  the  latter  was  now  chief 
justice  during  the  king's  pleasure, 
and  the  functionaries  of  the  town 
were  only  responsible  to  him.  Dis- 
appointed, therefore,  in  his  benevo- 
lent design,  Lord  Hugh  returned  to 
the  palace,  in  order  to  consult  fur- 
ther with  the  bishop. 

Myrza  was  in  the  same  posture, 
in  the  same  part  of  her  dungeon, 
when  a  second  individual  interrupt- 
ed her  dreadful  solitude — it  was  the 
abbot.  She  started  to  her  feet  as 
.Boon  as  shf  caught  the  first  look  of 


his  dark  voluminous  robes,  and  his 
thought-burdened  countenance, 
shaded  by  the  fur  lining  of  his  cowl 
that  he  had  thrown  half  way  back 
on  his  head. 

She  met  his  keen  look  with  one  of 
piercing,  nay,  alarming  intensity. 
Wildly  rolling  her  burning  eyeballs, 
she  lifted  in  her  hands  the  snake 
and  the  dried  misletoe,  as  if  warn- 
ing him  with  all  the  terrors  of  magic 
not  to  approach  nearer.  Under  this 
impression  he  stopped  short,  and  in 
that  cold,  calm  tone,  so  peculiarly 
his  own  during  moments  of  excite- 
ment, said — 

'  Witch,  I  come  to  you,  impelled 
by  feelings  of  pity  for  your  immor- 
tal soul— I  come  to  warn  you  to 
prepare  for  your  final  doom  ;  by  six 
to-night  you  will  die  ;  abjure,  there- 
fore, your  league  with  the  powers  of 
darkness  while  there  is  time  for  you 
to  escape  perdition.'  Myrza  stamped 
on  the  ground — 

'  Go  !'  she  cried,  in  a  tone  of  ab- 
horrence. '  Hypocrite  ! — homicide  ! 
reprobate  !  You  fill  this  place  with 
foul  spirits  which  always  await  on 
you  !  You  have  sought  to  kill  my 
son  body  and  soul !  I  spit  at  thee, 
foul  tempter  !     Hence,  I  say  !' 

'  Presently  I  will  go,'  said  the 
abbot,  quite  composed.  '  Mad  as 
you  are,  you  can  comprehend  me,  I 
hope,  when  1  repeat  that  at  six  you 
will  most  certainly  die.  You  have 
often  thwarted  my  views,  inter- 
rupted my  plans,  caused  me  annoy- 
ance, and  even  apprehension,  but 
the  end  of  all  this  is  come.  You 
must  now  take  your  everlasting 
farewell  of  life  and  the  triumphs  of 
sorcery.' 

♦  Mad  as  I  am,  detestable  priest ! 
I  do  heed  thee  !  and  believe  thee  ! 
And  in  thy  senses  as  thou  art,  do 
thou  heed  me,  and  believe  me  !  I 
know  I  am  now  about  to  .die,  but 
whether  thou  wilt  deprive  me  of  this 
painful  breath,  or  no,  the  spirits 
that  govern  death  have  not  shown 
me  yet.  But  hark  thou  to  what 
they  have  whispered  in  my  ear  con- 
cerning thyself,  and  tremble,  and 
despair  !  There  was  a  tree  planted 
by  a  fairy  at  thy  birth  ;  it  has  grown 
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to  maturity  ;  it  has  suddenly  flour- 
ished to  the  surprise  of  all  that 
watched  it ;  it  has  become  a  lofty 
and  a  spreading  tree  ;  birds  lodge  in 
its  branches  ;  flocks  browse  beneath 
its  shade  ;  but  the  dew  which  has 
fed  it  has  been  unwholesome,  and 
the  heat  which  has  nourished  it  has 
been  baleful ;  and  the  lofty  tree 
must  as  suddenly  wither  as  it  sud- 
denly flourished ;  and  when  the 
stars  of  last  January  come  back  to 
their  places  in  the  heavens,  and 
when  the  birds  of  next  spring  return 
from  the  lands  whither  they  are  now 
fled,  then  will  the  tree,  root  and 
branch,  be  sapless,  scorched,  and 
withered  ;  and  never — never — may 
it  rise  again.' 

The  abbot  was  inwardly  impress- 
ed by  this  prophecy,  and  he  paused 
to  shake  off  the  tremor  it  occasioned 
before  making  some  contemptuous 
observation.  He  was  then  about  to 
quit  her,  when  Myrza  exclaimed, 
shrilly — 

'  Stay,  thou  man  of  blackness  and 
of  blood  !  Thou  hast  more  to  learn 
of  thy  coming  fate.  Thou  hast 
sought  to  entrap  bodies  and  souls  to 
ruin,  and  now — thine  own—  thine 
own  are  forfeit !  Thy  time  is  come  ! 
Thy  ruin  is  near  !  Thy  destruction 
approaches  !  Where  is  the  money 
thou  hast  robbed?  Where  is  the 
blood  thou  hast  shed  ?  Remember 
those  whom  thou  hast  corrupted  ! 
Remember  the  poison  thou  hast 
used  !  Remember  the  bribery  thou 
hast  acted  !  Remember  the  false 
witness  thou  hast  borne  !  Remember 
the  sufferings  thou  hast  caused  !  All 
those  things  will  soon  press  thy  soul 
down — down  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
bottomless  pit!  Hear  thou  my 
words  !  they  are  sooth — they  are 
true  ! — as  true  as  that  1  now  speak 
and  you  hear!  I  dare  not  say,' she 
added,  after  a  pause,  in  milder 
tones,  *  that  thou  hast  no  hope  be- 
fore thee,  for  at  times  there  steals 
into  my  own  soul  glimpses  of  a  light 
which  seems  to  come  from  a  clime 
of  mercy  and  love  ;  it  may  be,  priest, 
pardon  may  be  there  for  thee,  foul 
as  thou  art !' 

1  Cease  this  ridiculous  tirade,'  said 


the  abbot,  his  lip  scornfully  curling 
while  in  his  breast  he  defied  all  the* 
fears  of  religion.  '  Expectyour  doom 
at  the  end  of  four  hours.' 

After  he  had  left  her,  she  hastily 
twisted  the  snake  about  her  head, 
where  it  nestled  among  her  matted 
hair,   and  then  pointing  the  dried 
branch  to   the   four   corners  of  the 
dungeon,    bowed    herself  thrice  to 
each,  repeating  her  wild  avocations. 
Breaking  off,    she  sat   down  on  the 
floor,  and,  drawing  up  her  knees  to 
her   chin,    and    stretching   out  her 
arm,  traced   with  her  forefinger  a 
circle  round   her  in  the  air.     She 
then  seemed   absorbed  in  recollec- 
tions of  former   mysterious  scenes, 
which  had  impressed  themselves  on 
her  fancy  ;  and  such  unconnected 
rhymes  as  these  escaped  her  lips  : 
I  sat  at  the  mighty  wizard's  feet, 
In  the  terrible  cavern's  deep  retreat ; 
A  dragon  light  and  a  dragon  left, 
And  a  knife  in  his  heart  up  to  the  heft ; 
For  the  witch  of  death  had  vanquish- 
ed him — 
Mark — mark!    how  the   lamp   burna 
blue  and  dim ! 
A  wolf  behind,  and  a  wolf  before — 
The  wizard  sat  on  the  reptiled  floor ; 
His   ponderous   limbs  on  the  charmed 

ground 
"With  serpent-coils  were  tightly  bound. 
Each    minute  a    tempest-wind   swept 

through, 
But  my  lamp  burnt  steadily  red  and  blue. 
Then  Hela  gave  me  that  potent  snake, 
The  wizard  had  brought  from  a  haunted 

brake ; 
Fiercely  it  hissed — its  red  eyes  flamed, 
As  the  wizard's  spells  to  me  were  nam- 
ed— 
Hark — hark!  oh,  hark  to  the  wizard's 

moan ! 
His  spirit  comes  with  cry  and  groan ! 
Death's   herald,    hail!    advance!    ad- 
vance ! 
I  see  your  train  in  mystic  dance. 
Wreathing  round  and  round  my  cell — 
I  hear  your  summons — it  is  well. 
I  will  Hela's  hest  obey — 
Your  errand  done — away — away ! 

She  was  interrupted  in  her  opera- 
tions by  a  third  opening  of  the  iron 
door  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  and 
lifting  her  sunken  but  blazing  eyes 
impatiently  they  rested  on  her  son. 
A  sudden  cry  broke  from  her,  and 
the  witch  was  lost  in  the  mother. 
The  clouds  which  obscured  her  rea- 
son were  pierced  by  a  sudden  beam 
of  light ;  she  embraced  him  with  a 
mother's  love.  Gesta  passed  his 
hand    across  his    eyes,    and    in    a 
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broken  but  passionate  voice  ex- 
claimed— 

'  Mother,  what  a  place  is  this  for 
you  to  be  in  !  The  abbot  shall  rue 
this  malignant  behaviour  to  you  !' 

1  Did  you  deign  to  call  me  mo- 
ther V  cried  Myrza,  sobbing  and 
smiling,  and  looking  up  in  his  face 
with  bewildered  adoration.  '  What 
a  blessed  sound  !  Thou  callest  me 
mother  1 — Callest  the  ill-used,  hated, 
despised  Myrza,  mother  !' 

'  Calm  yourself,'  said  Gesta, 
speaking  to  her  with  tender  pity  ; 
1  sit  down  on  this  step  beside  me  ;  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you  that 
will  be  pleasing.' 

She  sat  down  as  he  said,  and 
Gesta,  overcoming  the  repugnance 
which  still  haunted  him,  suffered 
her  to  throw  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  and  to  print  a  hundred  kisses 
on  his  face  and  hands. 

'Mother,'  said  he,  '  endeavour  to 
listen  calmly  to  me.  The  good 
bishop  is  exerting  himself  for  your 
deliverance,  as  well  as  Lord  Hugh, 
the  crusader :  but  you  cannot  possi- 
bly be  released  until  to-morrow,  on 
account  of  certain  obstacles  which  it 
will  do  you  no  good  to  mentien.  I 
have  therefore  obtained  leave  to  re- 
main with  you,  as  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  your  being  here  alone.' 

Myrza  heard  nothing  that  he  said, 
excepting  that  he  was  to  remain 
with  her.  Her  eye  gleamed  more 
intensely  than  ever — joy  overcame 
her  decaying  powers — she  slipped 
from  his  breast  and  fell  down  sense- 
less. He  raised  her  with  solicitude: 
whatever  she  was  in  the  estimation 
of  others,  he  could  not  but  see  a 
mother  in  her,  and  her  strong  love 
for  him  had  powerfully  roused  his 
feelings. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and  saw  him 
bending  anxiously  over  her.  Joy 
again  lighted  her  desolate  heart, 
and  she  became  comparatively  ra- 
tional and  composed,  at  the  same 
time  she  spoke  with  impressive  sad- 
ness— 

■  My  son,  blessed  are  my  eyes 
that  look  on  thee  !'  she  exclaimed ; 
1  blessed  are  my  ears  that  hear  thy 
voice !    Twenty -six   years   I   have 


languished  for  thee,  and  now,  and 
now  the  blessed  hour  is  come  of  our 
meeting !' 

'  We  have  met  before,  mother,' 
said  Gesta. 

'  So  we  have — I  had  forgotten/ 
said  she,  smiling  with  an  ecstasy 
that  made  her  frame  tremble  ;  '  but 
I  have  lost  sight  of  thee  since  then. 
And  now  of  thy  own  wish  thou  dost 
come  to  cheer  my  dungeon,  and  to 
see  me  die.  How  grateful  I  am  I 
cannot  tell  thee,  for  my  heart  chokes 
with  its  delight !' 

Again  she  sat  on  the  step  beside 
Gesta  ;  again  she  embraced  his  neck, 
slipping  the  tame  snake,  unobserved, 
from  her  head  into  her  bosom. 

'  And  now  tell  me,'  said  he,  '  what 
you  meant  by  saying  I  came  to  see 
you  die  ?' 

Myrza's  eye  grew  deep  and  so- 
lemn ;  its  expressions  thrilled  Gesta; 
she  pressed  his  hand  hastily,  and 
said,  with  emphasis — 

1 1  said  that  which  is  true  !  The 
priest  has  been  here  ;  he  has  spoken 
my  doom  at  six — at  six,  my  son — 
you  understand  me — and  I  hope  no 
mercy  from  him.' 

Gesta  started,  and  exclaimed — 
'  He  cannot  be  so  merciless !  He 
dare  not  do  it !' 

1  Little  are  his  threats  to  me,'  said 
Myrza,  mildly  ;  '  I  have  a  surer 
warning  here,'  laying  her  hand  on 
her  breast.  '  My  life  has  long  been 
a  dying  lamp ;  at  one  time  it 
has  burnt  brightly,  at  another 
dimly  ;  sometimes  it  has  appeared 
high  and  lively,  and  sometimes  just 
going  out ;  but  now  it  has  shot  up 
its  last  blaze,  and  in  a  few  hours 
darkness  will  swallow  it  up.' 

Gesta  looked  on  her  with  awe, 
and  there  was  something  in  her 
voice  and  countenance  which  for- 
bade him  to  think  she  spoke  errone- 
ously. Death  was  evidently  steal- 
ing over  her,  and  her  mental  pow- 
ers, as  she  had  expressed  it,  were 
shooting  up  now  into  their  last  blaze. 

'I  have  been  lying  in  a  trance,' 
said  she  ;  '  I  have  seen  a  thousand 
shapes  which  no  human  eye  but  mine 
might  see ;  I  have  heard  a  thousand 
voices  which  no  human  ear  but  mine 
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might  hear ;  and  at  times  the  hopes 
of  my  girlhood,  hopes  cruelly  de- 
stroyed !  have  come  over  me  like 
the  sweet  tones  of  distant  music 
which  the  open  air  brings.'  She 
pressed  her  hands  on  her  face,  and 
Gesta  listened  with  curiosity,  sur- 
prised by  the  occasional  elevation 
andpicturesqueness  of  her  language. 
'  Yes,'  she  continued,  '  this  day  I 
saw  again  my  little  home  in  which  I 
was  born  ;  there  was  the  garden — 
the  sweet-pea,  the  honeysuckles,  the 
roses,  the  flowers  dedicated  to  our 
lady,  the  flowers  named  after  inci- 
dents in  the  Saviour's  life,  the  pas- 
sion-flower, and  others.  I  saw  my 
good  and  tender  father  and  mother 
spreading  the  earl  of  Lincoln's  bird 
nets  on  the  mere  ;  I  ran  to  open  the 
garden  gate  for  them ;  I  kissed 
them ;  I  showed  them  their  clean 
and  sparkling  hearth,  their  frugal 
board  spread  for  supper  ;  I  knelt 
with  them  before  lying  down  on  my 
pallet,  and  heard  my  father  pray 
for  me.'  She  stopped,  and  wiped 
the  streaming  tears  from  her  eyes. 

•  If  you  were  ever  thus  happy, 
mother,  what  could  have  so  trans- 
formed you  !'  exclaimed  Gesta,  as- 
tonished and  affected. 

'  What !'  she  echoed  sharply,  her 
face  becoming  fierce  and  wild ;  '  it 
was  a  devil  in  human  shape  made  me 
what  you  see  me  !' 

'And  he,'  breathlessly  exclaimed 
Gesta,   '  was ' 

1  Your  father  !'  said  she  suddenly. 

There  was  a  momentary  silence. 
Myrza  resumed — 'I  was  a  plain- 
featured  girl,  but  sprightly  and  well 
shaped,  and,  as  every  one  told  me, 
clever.  Our  feudal  lord  had  been 
hunting  ;  he  came  to  rest  in  our 
cottage  ;  1  was  alone  ;  I  spread  for 
him  a  meal,  and  he  chatted  with  me 
while  he  ate  ;  he  flattered  me  and  I 
was  vain  enough  to  be  pleased  ;  he 
gave  me  a  gold  mark  ;  and  when  he 
left  me,  I  dreamed  of  him,  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  his  honey 
words,  and  his  gallant  figure.  I  was 
wooed  by  one  of  my  own  condition, 
and  if  my  head  had  not  been  turned 
by  our  lord's  flatteries,  I  should 
have  been  a  good  and  a  happy  wife 


to  him.  The  day  was  fixed  for  our 
marriage  ;  my  parent's  hearts  were 
set  upon  the  match,  when  I  again 
saw  the  baron,  and  took  other  pre- 
sents from  him,  while  his  sweet  but 
poisonous  flatteries  were  again  pour- 
ed into  mine  ear  ;  we  met  again  and 
again  ;  and  then  the  day  came  on 
which  I  was  to  be  married — on  that 
day  I  was  missing. 

'  A  little  time  passed,  my  son, 
and  I  was  a  homeless  wretch  !  un- 
pitied,  friendless,  I  went  to  my  de- 
serted home  ;  my  father  and  mother 
were  dead  ;  the  cottage  was  falling 
to  ruin,  I  fled  from  the  taunts  of 
those  who  knew  me,  and  hid  myself 
in  the  woods.  There  thou  didst  hang 
on  my  breast,  sometimes  solacing 
me,  sometimes  adding  to  my  pain 
by  thy  cries ;  our  dwelling  was  a 
hole  in  a  rock,  and  our  food  wild 
nuts,  and  the  bread  which  I  received 
as  alms  at  the  door  of  a  monastery. 
But  my  brain  became  bewildered, 
and  God  only  knows  how  thou  didst 
fare  the  while. 

1  When  I  came  to  myself  all  the 
world  seemed  altered.  I  had  re- 
ceived a  gift  by  which  I  saw  beings 
invisible  to  common  eyes.  I  was 
surrounded  by  spirits  good  and  bad. 
I  found  that  I  had  great  power.  I 
had  often  meditated  on  fate  before 
my  misfortune,  now  I  found  that 
I  could  command  it.  At  that  period 
the  '  fair  of  Lincoln'  took  place.  I 
heard  the  roar  of  the  battle  from 
my  solitude  on  the  opposite  hill ; 
the  cry  of  the  sacking  could  scarce- 
ly go  up  to  heaven  for  fire  and 
smoke;  the  bloodhounds  of  war 
cried  havock  !  havock  !  and  the  earl 
of  Lincoln  rode  up  and  down  the 
streets  among  them.  I  heard  his 
own  voice,  which  had  once  sounded 
such  fatal  music  in  my  ear,  and  fled 
back  into  the  solitary  place  where 
thou,  his  child,  lay  sleeping  on 
leaves. ' 

Gesta's  heart  beat  thick.  '  I — I 
the  son  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln  !'  he 
faltered  ;  '  this  is  amazing,  if  it  be 
really  true !' 

'Behold  !'  exclaimed  Mryza,  hur- 
riedly disengaging  from  her  neck  a 
very  thin  and  tarnished  silver  chain ; 
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•this  was  the  baron's  last  gift  to 
me  ;  take  it — and  when  you  have  an 
opportunity,  open  this  round  piece 
of  gold  fastened  to  it,  and  show  him 
this;'  so  saying,  she  disclosed  to 
Gesta  the  painted  likeness  of  a  girl 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen.  He  walked 
to  the  light,  and,  stooping,  looked 
closely  at  the  features  ;  the  pecu- 
liarly plain  mouth  and  chin  enabled 
him  at  once  to  recognise  Myrza's 
face  in  it ;  but,  notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  the  countenance 
was  very  pleasing;  the  hair  was 
there  smoothly  knotted  up  under  a 
silk  net ;  the  eyes  were  remarkably 
well  shaped,  full  of  fire  ;  the  cheeks 
dimpled  and  smiling  ;  and  the  hap- 
py, innocent  expression  of  the  lips, 
diverted  the  eye  from  the  defective 
shape  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face. 

'  Do  you  think  that  picture  flat- 
tered me  V  said  Myrza  ;  '  I  know  it 
was  a  strict  resemblance.  He  stood 
by  while  it  was  taken,  and  was  angry 
with  the  painter,  an  Italian,  for  not 
having  made  it  show  me  to  more 
advantage.' 

Gesta  compared  it  with  the  neg- 
lected and  ghastly  countenance  be- 
fore him,  and  shuddering,  cried — 
1  What  must  you  have  endured  be- 
fore you  could  have  become  thus 
altered  !' 

'Lend  me  the  case,'  said  Myrza. 
He  handed  it  to  her  ;  she  turned  it, 
'and  here,' said  she,  'you  may  see 
the  face  which  was  once  brighter 
than  the  sun  to  your  mother's  heart. ' 
With  feelings  of  indignation  and 
curiosity,  mixed  with  other  impulses, 
he  pondered  the  likeness  of  the  earl 
of  Lincoln,  there  represented  as  a 
reckless  looking  knight  of  about 
thirty  years  of  age. 

'  I  see  here,'  said  Gesta,  '  the 
traces  of  his  present  character. 
Would  that  my  father  had  been  the 
poorest  honest  man  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  rather  than  this  earl !' 
He  would  have  given  her  back  the 
chain  and  case,  but  she  refused 
them. 

'  No,  my  son,  they  are  yours.  I 
shall  not  disgrace  you  in  the  world 
for  I  am  near  my  end  ;  and  when 
I  am  in  the  earth,  you  may  hide 


from  every  one  but  yourself  the 
knowledge  of  your  relationship  to 
me.  But  your  father — you  will  se^ 
him  —you  will  show  him  these  tokens 
which  he  gave  me,  and  claim  from 
him  a  provision.' 

'  Never  !'  said  Gesta  ; '  I  will  never 
receive  any  thing  from  him  as  long 
as  I  live.' 

'  There  spoke  my  own  son !'  said 
Myrza,   with    an    admiring    smile. 
'  Nor  would  I !    I  have  famished  for 
want  of  food,  and  clothes,  but  never, 
never  would  I  solicit  any  relief  from 
him  ! — never  would  I  have  accepted 
any  !      He  thinks  that  both  I  and 
you  died  in  the  destitution  to  which 
he  abandoned  us  ;  and  in  the  bitter 
cold  of  that  time  we  must  have  died, 
had  I  not  found  a  refuge  in  that 
tower  which  has  ever  since  been  my 
shelter.     There  I  was  instructed  by 
a  wizard ;  he  died,  leaving  me  his 
books  and   other  relics.     I  studied 
deeply  until  I  was  wasted  and  dis- 
ordered with  continual    watching, 
and  steeped  in  magic  from  head  to 
foot.     I  missed  thee — I  never  saw 
thee  afterwards  for  twenty-six  years. 
After   my   loss  I   wandered  about 
Lincoln,   regardless  of    everything 
but  my  hope  of  finding  thee.    1  was 
famishing    with    hunger,    when    I 
roamed   the    outskirts  of    the  city 
walls.     There  lay  the  wreck  of  the 
battle  :—knights,  squires,  casques, 
crosses,  shields,  spears,  bows,  darts, 
gay  banners  of    taffeta,    silk,  and 
velvet  of  all  colours,  were  bedabbled 
and  plastered  with  the  best  heart's 
gore  of  those  who  had  a  little  before 
borne  them  so  proudly.  That  myste- 
rious night  I  roved  famishing  among 
the  dead,  until  I  felt  deserted  by 
the  last  remnant  of  patience  left 
me,  and  stood  up  on  a  heap  of  the 
slain,  and  in  the  face  of  the  moon 
and  stars  which  looked  pitifully  on 
me,  tried  to  curse  the  race  of  man  ! 
but  I  was  consumed  by  a  frightful 
thirst,  and  could  only  make  an  idle 
chattering  with  my  dry  mouth  that 
was    not   louder    than  an  infant's 
death-sob.     Again  I  tried  to  curse, 
standing  among  the  gory  corses  ; 
but  my  jaws  and  my  tongue  were 
mute,  hard  and  baked  together  with 
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rabid  thirst.     I  looked  round,  and 
saw  a  strange  being  who  bade  me 
stoop  and  drink.     I  stooped,  and 
when  I  rose   my  cracked  lips  were 
soothed  with  a  cool,  thick  moisture, 
and  my  throat  received  the  same  as 
pleasant  dew  ;  my  burning  temples 
also  were  refreshed  by  it  as  I  pressed 
my  wetted  palms  on  them ;  then 
wide  and  far  resounded  my  curses 
on  mankind !     My  voice    sounded 
horribly  to  my  own  ears,  and  a  cloud 
rolling  off  the  moon,  I  saw  that  I 
had  drank  blood.     0,  mercy  !  what 
an  awful  moment  was  that !  I  gazed 
all  around  with  staring  eyeballs  ;  the 
dead  appeared  everywhere  resusci- 
tated ;  black  gigantic  forms  stalked 
to  and  fro  ;    the  hungry  wolf-dog 
howled  at  me  as  it  rent  the  corses, 
and  the  foul  carrion-bird   beat  his 
great  wings  about  my  ears.  I  shriek- 
ed and  ran  as  if  for  my  life,  and 
next    day    I  found    myself   in  my 
tower,  huddled  in  a  corner.     Since 
then  I  have  suffered  agony  upon 
agony  ;   my  nights  have  been  sleep- 
less, unrefreshing  to  body  or  mind  ; 
my  days  have  been  burdensome  and 
full  of  pain  ;   light  has  been  hateful 
to  me,  and  darkness  fearful ;  inter- 
course with  spirits  has  sapped  the 
springs  of  my    life,    dried  up  my 
lilood  with  fever  ;  grief  for  thy  loss 
has  wasted  me ;    and  the  remem- 
brance of  your  father's  ill-usage  has 
turned  my  woman  feelings  to  black- 
est gall !' 

Her  last  sentence  had  been  utter- 
red  with  gasping  breath,  and  with 
returning  frenzy  :  and  now  she 
stiffened,  as  Gesta  supported  her, 
and  a  sharp  conflict  between  life 
and  death  took  place  within  her 
convulsed  frame.  Again,  however, 
she  revived,  and  seemed  anxious  to 
say  more,  but  the  rattling  in  her 
throat  prevented  her  words.  At 
this  solemn  instant,  the  door  above 
again  grated  on  its  hinges,  and  a 
heavy  foot  came  within  it  to  the 
head  of  the  steps  ;  Gesta  looked  up 
and  his  pulses  throbbed  violently 
when  he  saw  the  bulky  figure  of  the 
earl  of  Lincoln. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
'  By  St.   George,  and  St.   Denis  !' 


cried  the  earl,  making  his  way 
down  the  steps  with  sounding  tread 
helped  on  by  the  sheathed  sword 
on  which  his  overgrown  figure 
leaned  :  '  this  place  was  contrived 
on  purpose  for  witches.  This  beats 
all  my  own  dCngeons  to  nothing  ! 
The  worst  in  all  my  castle  is  no- 
thing to  compare  with  this !  Not 
a  seat  here  of  any  sort,  ha  !'  ho 
looked  on  all  sides  of  the  dungeon, 
'  then  I  must  e'en  rest  me  here,' 
and  knocking  off  some  rubbish 
from  a  step  with  his  scabbard-point 
he  sat  down  panting  with  the  exer- 
tions he  had  made.  '  I  heard  from 
the  abbot,'  said  he,  taking  his  steel 
cap  from  his  head,  'that  thou 
Myrza,  our  city  witch,  wert  to  be 
hung  and  burnt  this  evening,  and  I 
have  come  off  in  a  hurry  to  ask  you 
a  question  that  concerns  me  nearly, 
if  you  please  me  with  your  answer, 
I  will  have  masses  said  for  your  soul 
in  my  private  chapel  every  night 
for  half  a  year.' 

With  a  violent  effort  Myrza  reco- 
vered herself  ;  the  ruling  passion 
of  her  mind  at  once  arose  again 
paramount  over  reason,  and  she 
asked,  in  a  lofty  manner — 

'  What  is  the  question  ?' 

'  I  have  a  grandson  who  is  lame 
and  sick  :  can  any  one  in  the 
world  do  him  good  ?  Are  there 
any  mixtures  to  be  had  for  love  or 
money  which  will  cure  him  !  Will 
he  ever  get  over  this  bout  ?— and 
how  ? — this  is  what  I  want  to  know, 
and,  to  reward  you  masses — ' 

'  Let  them  be  said  for  the  salva- 
tion of  your  own  soul,  and  for  the 
apostate  priest  you  have  helped  up 
to  power,'  interrupted  Myrza,  '  I 
ask  them  not.  Your  grandson  will 
die  ;  and  before  the  clouds  which 
are  now  in  the  heaven  have  all  melt- 
ed before  the  sun,  you  will  be  lying 
with  him,  under  a  pompous  canopy 
of  stone,  and  within  four  narrow 
and  dark  walls.' 

'  Foul  hag  !'  exclaimed  the  earl 
drawing  his  sword  from  the  scab- 
bard, and  rising  with  a  threatening 
look.  Gesta,  who  had  withdrawn 
from  Myrza  on  seeing  the  earl,  now 
sprang  before  the  naked  weapon, 
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'  Baron,  touch  her  not  !'  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  deeply  agitated,  but 
imperative  voice.  The  earl  eyed 
him  from  head  to  foot,  then  in  a 
tone  of  mingled  ferocity  and  con- 
tempt, said— 

'What  dog  art  thou,  that  darest 
to  check  the  baron  of  Lincoln  !' 

'  It  is  no  matter  who  I  am,'  said 
Gesta ;  '  but  I  say  you  shall  not 
harm  this  woman  while  I  stand 
by.'  The  earl,  without  deigning 
another  word,  raised  his  brawny 
arm,  and  Gesta  fell  half-stunned  to 
the  ground. 

'  Take  that  for  thy  pains  !'  cried 
the  former,  coarsely  laughing. 

But  Gesta  quickly  recovered  his 
feet,  and,  powerfully  grasping  the 
arm  which  had  struck  him,  panted 
forth  with  reeling  brain — 

'  Baron,  had  there  not  now  been 
a  voice  within  me  which  thou  canst 
not  understand,  thou  shouldst  not 
live  to  quit  this  dungeon !  Had  I 
not  just  learnt  that  the  same  blood 
which  runs  in  this  arm  which  has 
disgraced  me,  runs  in  my  own,  you 
should  pay  the  extreme  penalty  of 
this  injury  defenceless  as  I  appear.' 

'  What  means  the  fool  !'  exclaim- 
ed the  earl,  surprised  by  the  allu- 
sions made,  and  looking  in  Gesta's 
face  which  reflected  the  most  impe- 
tuous emotions. 

Here  Myrza  threw  herself  between 
them,  and  ejaculated,  looking  pierc- 
ingly on  the  earl — 

1  William  of  Lincoln,  hearken  to 
me  !  Remember  Margaret,  your 
falconer's  daughter,  who  was  left  by 
you  to  shame  and  despair.  It  is  her 
son  you  have  dared  to  strike.  Think 
not,  if  my  life  were  not  now  expir- 
ing, but  I  could  make  thee  repent 
that  blow. ' 

'Thou  !  and  who  art  thou  V  ex- 
claimed the  earl,  looking  first  at  the 
mother,  then  at  the  son. 

'  Margaret !'  answered  Myrza, 
emphatically. 

'  'Tis  a  lie  !'  ejaculated  the  earl. 
1  Thou,  Margaret.  Why  she  was  a 
laughing  girl,  with  the  complexion 
of  a  red  and  white  apple— a  neat 
and  sprightly  girl  as  ever  danced 
under  the  trees  at  a  holiday.  Thou  ! 


— thou  ! — Out  on  thy  juggling,  foul 
harridan !' 

'  Even  such  a  girl  was  I  at  sixteen 
when  Lord  William  came  in  my  fa- 
ther's cottage  to  rest  after  hunting. 
You  mind  that  visit,'  said  Myrza, 
pointedly ;  '  but  I  was  sadly  altered, 
was  I  not,  ere  you  shut  the  door  on 
me,  when  my  crying  baby  hung  on 
my  breast  ?  Do  you  doubt  still  ? — 
then  here  is  the  picture  you  paid 
for,  and  the  chain  you  fastened  it 
with  upon  my  neck.'  She  took  from 
Gesta  the  article  of  which  she  spoke, 
and,  holding  it  before  the  earl, 
pointed  to  the  blooming  female  face 
on  the  ivory,  with  a  glance  of  wi- 
thering reproach. 

The  earl  examined  it;  'Body- 
o'me !  it  is  the  same  !'  he  exclaimed. 
'  But  this  is  no  more  your  face  than 
mine  is  Beelzebub's  ?  Besides,  what 
do  you  mean  by  all  this  mummery? 
she  and  her  child  died  in  the  frost — 
I  had  forgotten  that  at  first. ' 

_ '  When  you  were  in  a  fit  of  rage, 
did  you  not  strike  Margaret's  arm 
with  your  drawn  sword,  and  cut  it 
to  the  bone  ?'  said  Myrza.  '  See  here 
the  scar !'  and,  throwing  back  her 
mantle  from  the  upper  part  of  her 
arm,  she  pointed  her  finger  to  a 
mark  between  the  elbow  and  her 
shoulder. 

'  I  cannot  deny  that  witness,'  said 
the  earl,  a  little  embarrassed. 

_  ■  Nor  this  V  said  Myrza,  drawing 
his  attention  to  the  deformed  shoul- 
der of  Gesta.  'When  his  limbs 
were  feeble  in  earliest  infancy,  did 
you  not,  by  coarse  usage,  mar  them  ? 
and  was  not  his  shoulder  disjointed 
by  your  violence  ?  Shame  on  your 
inhuman  temper,  Lord  William  ! — 
it  was  to  you  he  owed  his  deform- 
ity !' 

Gesta  felt  half  suffocated  with  the 
knowledge  that  his  father  had  caus- 
ed his  disfigured  personal  appear- 
ance, which  had  been  always  the 
misery — the  canker  of  his  life  ;  nor 
was  he  less  revolted  by  the  brutal 
treatment  which  it  was  too  plain  his 
mother  had  received  from  her  de- 
ceiver. Wretched  a  being  as  she 
was,  he  yet  felt  the  sympathies  of 
nature   stir  within  him   infinitely 
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more  in  her  favour  than  in  his  ;  for 
in  her  he  saw  a  victim  ;  an  injured 
sufferer ;  a  woman  who  had  been 
grievously  sinned  against ;  who  had 
been  rendered  insane,  first  by  sav- 
age treatment  and  afterwards  by 
bitter  sorrow  ;  a  woman  not  deprav- 
ed, but  who  had  drunk  misery's  cup 
to  the  dregs  through  another's  de- 
pravity ;  a  woman  whose  warm  feel- 
ings had  been  smothered — never 
destroyed  ;  and  whose  vigorous  in- 
tellect, which  nothing  but  death 
could  wholly  quench,  still  survived, 
although  benighted  and  astray, 
gropingamongsepulchres,and  phan- 
tasms, the  creations  of  a  crazed 
imagination.  In  the  earl,  on  the 
contrary,  he  beheld  that  worst  of 
characters,  a  deliberate  betrayer  ;  a 
man  totally  unprincipled,  unbridled 
in  his  passions,  savage  in  his  temper, 
cruel,  revengeful,  without  honour 
or  generosity,  possessing  only  the 
worst  traits  of  chivalry  without  any 
of  its  redeeming  ones. 

Of  the  earl's  possessions  he  dis- 
dained to  think  a  moment,  he  crav- 
ed not  a  shekel  weight  of  them. 
Once  he  had  wished  for  money — 
had  nearly  sold  his  soul  for  it — then, 
had  he  known  that  the  earl  was  his 
parent,  it  would  have  gone  hard, 
but  he  would  have  obtained  some- 
thing from  him.  But  now  the  sti- 
mulus was  gone  ;  it  had  been  for 
Judith,  and  for  her  only,  that  he 
had  desired  gain  :  now  she  was  be- 
yond his  reach,  beyond  his  hopes  ; 
to  purchase  her  release  he  knew  was 
impossible  ;  and  even  were  she  free 
and  disposed  to  favour  him,  and  he 
could  forget  his  deformity,  yet  he 
assured  himself  she  could  never  be 
his,  since  her  heart  was  in  Lord 
Hugh's  keeping,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  Lord  Hugh  loved  her. 

All  this  passed  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  across  his  mind,  while 
Myrza  spoke  to  the  earl.  The  latter 
muttered  an  oath  of  surprise  and 
mortification  at  the  discovery  which 
had  been  made ;  and  then  in  a 
changed  key,  hastily  getting  rid  of 
his  embarrassment,  re-inquired  if 
Gervase  would  recover. 

'I  have  told  you,'  was  Myrza's 
brief  response. 


The  earl  lingered  at  the  bottom  of 
the  steps,  feeling  that  something 
was  required  of  him,  but  unwilling 
to  stir  so  much  as  a  finger  for  the 
good  of  either  Myrza  or  his  son. 

1  Well,  sith  your  name  be  Mar- 
garet, though  by  St.  Denis,  I  can 
see  little  of  my  old  acquaintance  in 
your  looks  !'  said  he  to  the  witch,  '  I 
will  overlook  those  spiteful  croak- 
ings  of  yours  against  Gervase  and 
me,  and  pay  for  masses  for  your 
soul,  as  I  said,  and  for  a  parting 
boon  to  thee.  Our  Lady's  benison 
be  with  thee  !  my  henchmen  wait 
for  me  without.  Young  man,  fare- 
well !  you  have  lived  among  the 
Jews,  and  have  helped  them  in  their 
cursed  practices,  take  heed  lest 
thou  art  a  sharer  in  their  punish- 
ment !' 

•  I  tell  you,  Lord  William,'  said 
Myrza,  '  that  before  you  enter  your 
castle  gates  again  there  will  be  an 
arrow  in  your  heart,  which  no  ckir- 
urgeon,  whether  he  be  a  Jew  or  a 
Christian  man,  will  be  able  to  pluck 
away  !' 

'  My  coat  of  mail  is  tough,'  said 
the  earl,  striking  his  breastplate 
with  his  heavy  hand  ;  '  Montjoye 
St.  Denis  !  it  must  be  a  sharp  ar- 
row which  can  enter  through  these 
fiat  steel  rings. ' 

1  The  arrow  which  I  speak  of  will 
enter  in  spite  of  armour,'  said 
Myrza. 

The  earl  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
which  was  forced  :  '  We  shall  see— 
we  shall  see,'  said  he.  '  I  defy  the 
devil  !  A  little  time  ago,  I  bought 
absolution  from  all  my  bygone  mis- 
demeanors from  the  legate ;  and 
indulgences  for  future  ones  I  obtain 
from  the  abbot,  so  I  can  have  no- 
thing to  fear  you  see  for  my  soul  ; 
the  church  is  bound  to  make  that 
safe — I  have  paid  dear  enough  for 
it ;'  with  another  forced  laugh  he 
went  up  a  step. 

'Earl,'  said  Gesta,  who  had  been 
standing  silently  reflecting,  '  you 
will  not,  I  hope,  leave  my  mother  to 
die  by  the  abbot's  executioner  ?  six 
she  tells  me  is  the  hour.  You  can 
prevent  this.  Your  word  is  fate  in 
Lincoln.     The  abbot  will  not  dare  to- 
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gainsay  your  will  in  your  own  cha- 
tellany.  I  claim  your  interference 
on  her  behalf,  since  she  has  been  so 
injured  by  you  :  and  if  you  will 
preset  ve  her,  and  allow  me  to  have 
safe  conduct  for  her  out  of  the  city, 
I  will  promise  you  that  neither  she 
nor  I  will  trouble  you  for  more 
favours. ' 

1 1  will  see  what  the  abbot  says,' 
said  the  earl ;  '  I  will  do  what  I  can 
if  there  be  time.' 

'  If  there  be  time  !'  repeated  the 
indignant  Gesta.  '  Can  you  put  an 
if  to  such  a  resolve  ?  Is  my  miser- 
able mother's  portion  to  the  last 
moment  of  her  life  to  be  gall  and 
wormwood  ?  There  must  be  no  if, 
earl !  She  must  be  saved  by  you  at 
once  and  entirely,  or  I  shall  here- 
after think  of  my  father  with  unmi- 
tigated abhorrence. ' 

'  Say  nothing  more — plead  not  for 
me,  my  son,'  said  Myrza  ; '  one  word 
at  parting  I  must  speak  to  him. 
Lord  William,  hark  you ;  if  you 
would  sleep  quiet  in  your  grave, 
provide  for  this  son  who  stands  be- 
side me — remember  my  words.' 

The  earl  paused  at  the  door  at  the 
top  of  the  steps,  and  waved  his  hand 
to  Gesta  and  the  witch,  taking  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  last  speech 
Myrza  uttered,  but  repeating  to  her 
his  previous  dubious  promise — '  I 
will  do  what  I  can  with  the  abbot  for 
you  ;'  and  so  saying  he  left  the 
dungeon. 

Myrza  sank  down  in  a  fit  on  the 
floor  as  soon  as  the  door  closed  ;  her 
cough  was  now  reduced  to  an  occa- 
sional convulsion,  her  breathing, 
however,  grew  worse  and  worse 
every  moment ;  the  anguish  she  en- 
dured was  distressing  to  Gesta,  who 
partially  supported  her  labouring 
frame  with  difficulty  ;  the  throes  of 
pain  which  wrung  her  breast  and 
side,  would  not  allow  her  to  remain 
at  rest  an  instant,  still,  amid  her 
sufferings,  a  mother's  love  was  para- 
mount. 

'You  are  mine,'  she  gasped  at 
intervals,  grasping  his  hand,  and 
kissing  it  with  passionate  fondness. 
'  I  rest  on  your  neck,  and  my  heart 
is  at  ease  though  my  body  suffera 


You  are  with  me  my  own  son !  Go 
not  away  from  me  until  I  am  out  of 
pain.  Stay  with  me — oh,  stay  ! — 
until  the  struggle  be  over. ' 

1 1  will— I  will,'  said  Gesta.  *  If 
there  were  but  any  means  of  reliev- 
ing you — '  he  cried,  looking  about. 

'  There  are  none — I  wish  none,  I 
wish  to  die — to  die  thus,'  said  Myrza, 
again  embracing  him  with  much 
effort.  Her  senses  now  once  more 
wandered.  '  My  son  shall  possess 
my  secrets,  those  which  the  wizard 
and  Hela  bestowed  on  me,' she  mut- 
tered :  '  he  shall  be  mighty,  and  he 
shall  remember  that  his  ill-used 
mother  had  balanced  the  world's 
destinies  in  her  hand.  She  could 
have  dreadfully  punished  all  who 
despised  and  hated  her.  She  could 
have  laid  Lincoln  in  ashes ;  she  could 
have  brought  plagues  on  England  ; 
but  she  held  back  her  command,  and 
the  spirits  of  pain  and  death  were 
controlled.  All  this  he  will  under- 
stand, and  he  will  admire  her  me- 
mory, and  love  it,  and  the  people  of 
ages  to  come  shall  hear  of  me  and 
my  fate  through  him.' 

What  leaning  Gesta  was  conscious 
of  towards  her  supposed  occult 
powers  was  certainly  much  corrected 
by  these  extravagant  words  ;  but. 
though  he  now  saw  clearly  that  she 
had  been  self-deceived  by  a  diseased 
imagination,  yet  he  could  not  per- 
suade himself  that  all  her  art  was 
delusion.  He  had  seen  the  partial 
fulfilment  of  her  prediction  regard- 
ing Judith  ;  the  latter,  since  Myrza 
spoke  it,  had  been  torn  from  her 
luxurious  home,  from  peace,  from 
security,  from  the  ties  of  affection, 
and  was  now  confined  in  some  soli- 
tary prison,  most  likely  such  an  one 
as  Myrza  had  described,  without 
hope  at  least  of  present  release.  He 
shuddered  with  a  deathlike  sickness 
as  he  thought  of  the  probable  length 
of  her  imprisonment,  alluded  to  in 
the  prophesy : — 
These   about  her  will  be,  by  night  and 

by  day, 
While  her  heart's-hope  pines,  and  wastes 

away, 
And  her  blood  grows   thin,  and  her  bones 

decay.' 
And  had  not  Myrza  said — 
1  No  Jew  shall  ever  win  the  maiden 
heart;' 
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and  since  then  had  not  LeonVs  suit 
been  refused  ?    Again,  had  she  not 
said — 
■  Who  seeks  her  love,  shall  seek  her  love 

in  vain : 
His  sole  reward — danger,  and  grief,  and 

pain.' 
And  was  not  this  up  to  the  present 
time  strictly  applicable  to  himself, 
who  was  suffering  both  '  danger, 
grief,  and  pain,' for  her  sake  and  her 
father's?  And  was  there  the  least 
probability  that  he  should  ever  have 
any  happier  reward  ?  Then  ha  1  he 
not  seen  his  mother's  invocation  of 
spirits,  and  had  he  not  been  con- 
vince 1  at  the  time  that  an  extraor- 
dinary shape  was  present  amid  the 
darkness  that  surrounded  her  en- 
chanted circle  ?  But  while  he  re- 
membered this,  a  shade  of  unbelief 
damped  his  mind,  and  he  found  that 
he  could  not  be  positive  that  his 
fancy  had  not  imposed  on  him. 
After  all,  the  self-confidence  in  her 
mysterious  art  which  Myrza  exhibit- 
ed, and  the  elevated  language  and 
gestures  with  which  she  accompanied 
its  exercise,  more  than  any  facts 
which  might  be  adduced,  impressed 
him,  and  communicated  a  contagion 
to  his  also  sickly  fancy,  that  no 
doubts  could  medicine.  Myrza  felt 
the  more  joy  in  his  presence,  under- 
standing that,  instead  of  being  dis- 
posed to  hold  her  pretensions  in 
contempt,  he  rather  treasured  up  in 
his  mind  all  she  said. 

'  Mother,'  whispered  Gesta,  who 
looked  upon  her  wanderings  as  per- 
haps mixed  with  a  portion  of  inspi- 
rations, '  you  have  foretold  evil  to 
day  to  those  who  hate  you,  can  you 
not  foretell  good  for  me  who  pity 
you,  and  regard  you  V 

Myrza  was  comparatively  calm 
now;  exhaustion  had  followed  agony, 
her  eyelids  were  heavy  with  death, 
her  breathing,  though  quick,  was 
barely  perceptible.  Gesta  regretted 
his  selfish  feelings  of  anxiety  for 
Judith  and  the  merchant  which  had 
prompted  him  to  disturb  her. 

1  You  shall  not  answer  me,'  said 
he.  '  I  was  unfeeling  to  speak  to 
you  of  any  worldly  thing  in  your 
present  condition  ;  rest  as  well  as 
you  can,  and  forget  what  1  asked.1 


'  Tell  your  mother  if  you  do  not 
love  the  Jewess  of  the  strait?'  pant- 
ed Myzra,  her  voice  being  scarcely 
audible  even  to  the  attentive  ear  of 
her  son. 

A  shock  vibrated  in  his  heart  ; 
his  pale  face  slightly  reddened  ;  he 
pressed  the  damp  hand  which  held 
his  own,  and  replied  in  a  smother- 
ed tone — 

'  Yes,  mother,  if  ever  man  loved, 
I  love  her  !  But  she  is  an  angel ! — 
I  a  wretch  !  I  hope  nothing  for  my- 
self now,  but  I  would  fain  see  her 
happy,  and  her  father  prosperous, 
as  they  have  been,  and  as  they  de- 
serve to  be.' 

1  She  will  be  happy,'  said  Myrza, 
but  her  manner  of  pronouncing 
these  words  made  them  of  doubtful 
import  to  Gesta's  eager  ear  ;  '  her 
father  will  prosper,  thou  wilt  be 
high.'  Here  a  gurgling  in  her  throat 
again  took  place,  and  Myrza  point- 
ed to  a  corner  of  the  dungeon 
where  was  profound  darkness — 
'  See  ! — see !'  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
hollow  murmur,  '  my  father  and 
my  mother  !'  Gesta  felt  his  hair 
stiffen,  and  his  blood  curdle  with 
sudden  fear.  '  They  pray  for  me  !' 
she  cried  ;  '  I  shall  be  at  peace !' 

She  lay  immovable  for  some 
dreary  minutes  after  this. 

1  Mother  !'  said  Gesta,  in  alarm, 
fearing  she  was  dead.     She  started. 

'The  manuscripts  of  the  wizard,' 
said  she,  '  are  buried  in  the  middle 
of  the  great  room  in  my  tower,  and 
I  have  added  others  of  my  own  to 
them  ;  they  are  yours  ;  make  a 
good  use  of  them,  and  be  great,  and 
lay  my  body  on  the  spot  where  you 
will  find  them.' 

She  expired  with  a  terrible  gasp 
as  the  last  word  passed  her  lips,  and 
at  the  same  instant  the  abbot,  an 
executioner,  with  a  rope  over  his 
arm,  and  Garston,  opened  the  door 
at  the  head  of  the  steps  and  came 
down  into  the  dungeon,  the  gaol- 
keeper's  page  preceding  them  with 
two  blazing  torches,  and  two  assist- 
ant-executioners following  in  the 
rear  with  detached  pieces  of  a  move- 
able gallows. 

The  two    posts  of  the    machine 
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were  placed  erect  on  the  dungeon 
floor,  self-balanced  by  projecting 
pieces  of  wood  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
strong  cross-beam  was  fitted  into 
their  tops  ;  the  executioner  speedi- 
ly knotted  his  halter  in  the  middle 
of  the  beam,  trying  its  strength  by 
swinging  his  body  on  it  while  he 
held  by  the  noose  with  his  hands. 

The  rope  cracked  and  gave  way, 
which  occasioned  some  side-jests 
and  laughter  against  '  'squire 
Ketch,'  between  the  satellites  of 
the  ruler  of  the  gallows,  who  was 
also  porter  of  the  city,  but  he 
checked  them  with  a  threat  or  two, 
glancing  at  the  grave  person  of  the 
abbot. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
The  cheek  of  Gesta  was  a  deep  red 
as  the  abbot  surveyed  him,  he  had 
softly  laid  the  body  of  his  mother 
straight  on  the  floor  and  had  drawn 
over  her  face  the  corner  of  her  old 
mantle  ;  he  now  stood  before  it  with 
the  honourable  purpose  of  defend- 
ing it  from  mutilation  at  any  per- 
sonal risk. 

s  Hah  !'  exclaimed  the  abbot, 
'  thou  here  !  Methinks  the  Lord  de 
Gant  shows  little  respect  for  his 
lady's  confessor  in  conniving  with 
the  bishop  to  let  thee  remain  at 
large  !  Thou  hast  escaped  me  once 
doubtless  it  was  by  some  arch  trick 
of  thy  demon-leagued  mother — let 
that  rest  at  present.  Stand  from 
the  witch!' 

'The  unfortunate  creature  is  al- 
ready dead,'  said  Gesta,  and  he 
lifted  the  mantle  from  the  face  of 
the  corpse,  while  the  torches  flash- 
ed on  it,  and  the  men  with  the  ab- 
bot pressed  near,  surprised,  and 
fearful.  The  features  wore  a  stern 
•expression,  that  seemed  to  speak 
her  wrongs  even  in  death,  and  to 
threaten  retribution. 

1  Take  up  the  body  and  fulfil  the 
law  on  it,'  said  the  abbot,  break- 
ing the  silence  of  the  spell-bound 
group. 

1  It  shall  not  be  touched,'  said 
Gesta.  '  I  have  sworn  to  myself  to 
bury  it  decently,  according  to  her 
wish,  and  you  shall  lay  no  rude 
hands  on  it  !' 


1 1  have  commanded  you,'  said 
the  abbot  to  Garston,'  see  my  orders 
are  obeyed.' 

'  Come,  step  on  one  side,'  said 
Garston  to  Gesta. 

'  You  shall  not  touch  the  body  1' 
repeated  Gesta,  planting  himself 
firmly  in  front  of  it,  and  exhibiting 
a  broad  and  long  knife,  sharpened 
at  both  edges,  which  he  had  worn 
concealed.  The  defence  was  use- 
less ;  Garston  sprang  on  him,  and 
with  the  grasp  of  the  giant  pulled 
him  down  ;  the  executioner  and 
his  men  then  bound  him,  wresting 
the  knife  from  his  grasp,  and  the 
lifeless  body  of  Myrza  was  suspend- 
ed from  the  cross  beams  of  the  gal- 
lows. 

The  abbot  now  whispered  to  Gar- 
ston and  then  went  up  the  steps. 

Gesta  felt  a  chill  of  alarm  at  that 
whisper,  meeting  the  cold  hard 
glance  of  the  speaker,  and  as  the 
latter  turned  away  he  observed, 
with  painful  incertitude,  the  mo- 
tions of  the  men.  The  body  of 
Myrza  was  permitted  to  hang  no 
more  than  a  few  minutes,  the  rope 
was  cut,  and  she  fell  heavily  on  the 
ground. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?' 
exclaimed  Gesta,  as  the  executioner 
who  had  received  a  private  signal 
from  Garston,  approached  him, 
dangling  before  his  shrinking  vision 
a  second  rope. 

I  To  tie  you  up  to  yon  crossbeam, 
that  you  may  keep  your  mother 
company  to-night, ;  said  Garston, 
with  a  chuckle. 

I I  will  not  submit  to  death  !  You 
dare  not  do  it !  The  bishop  will 
make  you  answer  with  your  lives 
for  mine  !'  cried  Gesta,  and  mortal 
dread  crept  through  all  his  sweating 
frame.  '  Unbind  me  !  Let  me 
loose  !  The  prince  will  call  you  to 
account  for  this  !' 

1  You  have  mighty  friends,  youn* 
ker,'  said  Garston,  grimly  smiling  ; 
'  'tis  a  great  pity  they  are  outside 
the  prison  walls  just  now.  You  may 
as  well  take  the  matter  easy,  and 
make  no  noise  about  it,  for  d'ye  see 
you  must  swing,  whether  you  like 
it  or  no.' 
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Gesta  made  a  powerful  struggle 
to  burst  his  bonds,  but  every  effort 
only  served  to  excite  the  coarse  ridi- 
cule of  the  men,  who  suffered  him 
to  exhaust  himself,  and  then  deli- 
berately threw  the  noose  over  his 
head,  tightened  it,  and  dragged  him 
along  the  ground  to  the  fatal  ma- 
chine. 

The  abbot  stood  on  the  steps, 
leaning  against  the  wall  with  folded 
arms,  contemplating  what  was  going 
forward  with  a  countenance  partly 
revengeful,  partly  abstracted.  He 
seemed  to  hear  none  of  Gesta's  wild 
appeals,  remonstrances,  or  threats, 
but  to  be  solely  wrapped  in  his  own 
secret  speculations,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  revenge.  He  pressed 
his  hands  on  his  ears,  however,  as 
the  last  desperate  cry  of  his  victim 
rang  through  the  vaulted  roof  and 
dark  recesses  of  the  dungeon,  and 
glancing  only  once  at  the  writhing 
figure  pendant  from  the  beam,  mov- 
ed up  to  the  top  of  the  steps.  There 
he  started  back,  for  the  sound  of 
armed  feet  was  without ;  Royston 
threw  open  the  iron  door  and  the 
crusader  entered,  intending  to  have 
Myrza  removed  to  a  better  cell,  to 
effect  which  he  was  prepared  with 
the  handwriting  of  the  prince  and 
the  bishop. 

The  first  glance  of  the  knight  into 
the  wide  and  gloomy  space  below 
showed  him  the  portable  gallows  far 
back  from  the  steps,  and  a  shape 
which  he  instantaneously  recognised 
suspended  from  it. 

'  What  I  more  murder,  abbot  V 
was  his  emphatic  and  meaning  ex- 
clamation ;  and  the  next  instant  he 
rushed  down,  and  severed  with  his 
hunting-knife  the  deadly  cord  round 
Gesta's  neck.  A  single  moment 
served  to  free  the  latter  from  the 
strangling  pressure  of  the  noose  and 
from  the  bands  which  fettered  his 
limbs  ;  there  were  a  million  sparks 
of  fire  playing  about  his  sight  ;  his 
ears  were  full  of  hollow  sounds  as  of 
roaring  sea-surges ;  his  features  and 
neck  were  blackened  ;  his  breath, 
stopped  in  its  progress  through  the 
tightened  throat,  struggled  for 
room,  and  caused  him  awful  sensa. 


tions  ;  his  heart  was  ready  to  stop  its 
momentary  operations  ;  already  the 
life-current  there  began  to  congeal; 
but,  by  a  mighty  struggle,  nature 
shook  all  these  off,  and  he  regained 
his  half-dissolved  senses,  and  breath- 
ed a  blessing  on  his  deliverer. 

But  the  knight  and  Gesta  were 
both  in  the  lion's  mouth  now.  Well 
did  the  abbot  foresee  his  utter  ruin 
if  they  left  the  dungeon  alive.  At 
once  he  understood  that  the  knight 
was  to  some  extent  enlightened  up- 
on the  subjects  on  which  it  was  sin- 
gularly important  that  he  should  be 
kept  in  the  dark. 

'  If  they  live,  I  am  lost !'  said  he 
to  himself  ;  '  self-preservation  is  the 
law  of  nature — they  must  both  die  !' 
Having  thus  resolved  he  again  whis- 
pered with  Garston,  but  the  latter 
was  obstinate  in  a  non-compliance 
with  his  wishes. 

1  He  dared  not  lay  hands  on  a 
Christian  knight,'  he  said,  doggedly, 
1  unless  he  had  been  judged  by  his 
peers.  Anything  else  the  abbot 
required  he  was  ready  to  do. ' 

'  Fool  !'  muttered  the  abbot,  as 
his  mental  eye  rapidly  scanned  all 
the  perils  that  were  before  him  if 
the  knight  were  not  now  immolated. 
Lord  Hugh  asked  Gesta  a  brief 
question  or  two,  the  replies  to  which 
put  him  in  possession  of  all  that  had 
occurred  here. 

'  I  cannot  say,'  said  Lord  Hugh, 
'  that  the  abbot  has  not  lawfully 
condemned  this  woman's  body  to 
the  flames  inasmuch  as  she  practised 
forbidden  arts  ;  but  this  I  say  the 
sentence  argues  not  that  humane 
and  merciful  disposition  which  a  son 
of  holy  church  should  have,  for  she 
was  not  chargeable  with  injury  to 
the  body  or  estate  of  any  one ;  and 
as  to  the  curse  it  is  said  she  laid  on 
my  poor  child,  the  abbot  knows  that 
accusation  false.' 

1 1  know  it  false  V  repeated  the 
abbot,  his  heart  fluttering,  but  his 
voice  indignant.  The  knight  echoed 
the  words,  and  was  about  to  say 
more  than  prudence  would  warrant, 
when  he  recollected  his  promise  of 
secresy  to  Lady  Isabella,  and  check- 
ed himself. 
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1  Hereafter,  abbot,  I  will  talk  with 
thee  of  wrongs  the  recollection  of 
which  shall  now  lie  dormant, '  said  he. 

The  abbot  mused  a  minute,  and 
seeing  one  chance  of  final  security- 
yet  remaining,  and  satisfied  that 
Garston  was  not  to  be  persuaded  at 
that  time  to  act  decisively  against 
the  person  of  the  knight,  he  stood 
silent  while  he  left  the'  dungeon, 
Gesta  carrying  the  wasted  corpse  of 
his  mother  in  his  arms,  trembling 
under  the  melancholy  burden  which 
he  was  scarcely  able  to  support,  but 
still  determined  to  bear  it  away  be- 
fore it  should  suffer  further  injury, 
or  perish.  The  knight,  touched  with 
Gesta's  filial  spirit,  felt  his  chivalric 
nature  roused  to  assist  him  in  his  ob- 
ject, and,  drawing  his  keen  sword, 
he  declared  himself  determined  to 
cut  down  whoever  should  attempt  to 
take  the  body  from  its  natural  own- 
er. He  kept  all  at  bay  while  Gesta 
passed  through  the  dark  passages 
of  the  prisons  to  the  entrance,  which 
the  porter,  compelled  by  the  sight 
of  Lord  Hugh's  weapon,  unfastened 
for  his  egress. 

Across  the  green  Gesta  hurried 
with  his  burden,  and  jostled  against  I 
a  Hebrew  girl,  who,  turning,  caught ! 
his  arm  with  agitated   delight.— It 
was  Belaset.     They  articulated  each 
other's  name  with  surprise. 

I  Where  is  my  dear  master  ?— what 
has  become  of  Leoni  V  she  breath- 
lessly asked. 

'  Hush  !  or  you  will  be  overheard, 
they  are  not  far  off,'  said  Gesta. 

I I  must  see  them  directly — I  have 
dreadful  news  for  them.  0,  Gesta, 
Keturah,  who  was  more  than  a  sister 
to  me,  is  lost !  is  dead  !  and  my  an- 
gel mistress  is— but  what  are  you 
carrying  there  ?'  She  shrank  back 
as  one  of  Myrza's  lifeless  arms,  dis- 
lodged from  the  breast  where  it  has 
been  covered  like  the  face  with  a 
mantle,  fell  loosely  dangling  by 
Gesta's  side,  carrying  with  it  the 
concealing  garment,  which  dropping 
to  the  ground,  left  the  dead  features 
exposed.  At  the  same  instant  Gesta 
staggered  beneath  the  weight,  and 
*aid,  faintly — 

1  This  is  my  mother's  body  ?  lead 


me  somewhere  where  I  may  rest, 
unobserved,  with  it,  before  I  bury 
it.  Ask  me  nothing  more  till  then.' 
'  Your  mother's  body  !'  repeated 
Belaset ;  then  looking  in  his  face 
she  exclaimed — '  good  angels  keep 
us !  you  look  like  a  ghost  yourself  ! 
Come  after  me  ;  my  mother  and 
father  are  both  gone  to  St.  Botolph's 
fair,  you  can  rest  in  their  house  and 
tell  me  what  has  happened  without 
being  seen  by  any  one.  We  will  go 
the  bye  way  to  it,  there  are  few  folks 
about  our  quarter  just  now.' 

She  tripped  down  a  narrow  foot 
thoroughfare,  which  wound  round 
the  back  of  the  Jew's  quarter,  be- 
tween the  walls  of  Jewish  court- 
yards ;  only  a  few  squalid  children 
paddling  in  the  little  pools  of  dirty 
water,  with  which  the  way  was 
diversified,  were  seen  in  front,  but  a 
quick  martial  tread  sounded  behind. 
Gesta  proceeded  with  rapid  steps 
until  his  foot  was  on  the  threshold 
of  Belaset's  home,  he  then  turned 
his  head  to  see  who  followed,  and 
was  greatly  relieved  by  the  sight  of 
Lord  Hugh,  unaccompanied. 

The  crusader,  when  Gestastopped, 
came  up  to  him,  and  begged,  in 
courteous  terms,  to  be  allowed  to 
enter  with  him,  as  he  wished  to  say 
something  to  him  in  secret.  Belaset 
was  easily  persuaded,  hoping  good 
to  the  merchant  and  his  daughter 
from  Lord  Hugh's  returning  friend- 
ship. 

In  a  small  and  neat  kitchen,  where 
cakes  were  baking  on  a  circular 
'hearth  heaped  with  glowing  peat, 
Belaset  spread  some  smooth  green 
|  rushes  evenly  on  the  floor,  and  upon 
i  them  Gesta  laid  the  corpse  of  his 
mother  on  which  he  wistfully  gazed, 
then,  sighing,  covered  it  with  a 
sacking  wrapper  which  Belaset  gave 
him.  The  damsel  next  set  stools  for 
him  and  for  Lord  Hugh,  and  while 
the  latter  was  making  inquiries 
concerning  the  merchant,  which 
Gesta  was  afraid  to  answer  lest 
treachery  should  be  intended,  she 
warmed  and  spiced  some  wine,  stir- 
ring honey  into  it,  and  presenting  a 
cup  of  it,  with  a  humble  deportment, 
first  to  the  knight  and  then  to  Gesta, 
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kindness  lighting  her  eye,  as  the 
latter  drank  to  her  with  a  glance  of 
heartfelt  meaning. 

■  This  revives  me,'  said  he. 

'You  must  feel  strangely  still,' 
remarked  the  knight,  '  having  been 
recently  on  the  edge  of  death — and 
such  a  death  !  Had  I  arrived  ten 
minutes  later  you  would  have  been 
as  your  mother  is.' 

'I  should  indeed,'  said  Gesta; 
{ and  the  horrible  sensations  I  un- 
derwent when  I  was  recovering  will 
never  be  erased  from  my  memory  ; 
they  were  even  worse  than  the  dying 
pains  I  suffered  while  suspended.' 
He  trembled  from  head  to  foot  as  he 
spoke. 

'  Now  as  to  Jocenus,  be  not  afraid 
of  telling  me  where  he  is  hid,'  said 
the  knight ;  '  for  I  swear  by  the 
holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem,  I  will 
not  betray  him — no,  but  rather  serve 
him  !' 

Still  Gesta  was  fearful. 

'How  shall  I  convince  you  V  said 
the  crusader.  '  I  have  pledged  my 
word  as  a  knight  to  you  ;  I  have 
sworn  by  an  oath  which  I  should  be 
accursed  if  I  broke  ;  yet  you  will  not 
trust  me.  I  am  convinced  you  know 
where  the  merchant  is.' 

'  I  do,'  said  Gesta  ;  '  but  the  pro- 
phets forbid  I  should,  by  imprudence 
bring  any  more  trouble  on  him,  he 
has  wrongfully  endured  too  much 
already.' 

•  I  wish  to  see  him — to  speak  to 
him — to  tell  him  I  am  anxious  to 
atone  for  my  haste  in  believing  the 
lying  statements  of  one  whose  aim 
has  been  to  ruin  him,'  said  Lord 
Hugh. 

Gesta's  eyes  glistened  ;  his  face 
was  illumined  with  a  sorrowful  joy. 
'  My  Lord,'  said  he,  '  were  I  to  take 
you  to  him,  he  would  hardly  under- 
stand you,  for  his  mind  is  in  a  state 
of  complete  distraction  ;  he  believes 
his  daughter  lost  to  him,  and  you 
could  say  nothing  to  comfort  him 
which  would  be  of  any  avail.' 

'Let  me  try,'  said  the  knight, 
earnestly  ;  '  I  once  had  some  inter- 
est in  his  heart,  perhaps  I  have  a 
little  left  there  still.  I  am  not 
without  hopes  that  I  shall  be  able 


to  scatter  some  of  the  gloom  which 
surrounds  him.' 

'  The  prophets  grant  you  may  !' 
exclaimed  Gesta,  reluctantly  yield- 
ing to  the  crusader's  wish.  '  I  will 
place  his  life  and  peace  then  in  your 
power  ;  if  you  deceive  me,  and  be- 
tray him — ' 

The  knight's  cheek  flushed  with 
anger  at  the  repetition  of  the  doubt. 

'  I  have  given  my  word,  which  I 
never  yet  broke  to  friend  or  foe,' 
said  he,  rising. 

'  That  word  I  now  trust,'  said 
Gesta  :  '  You  will  forgive  a  caution 
which  fidelity  to  the  merchant  re- 
quired. Jocenus  is  in  the  tower 
which  my  miserable  mother  occupied. 
She  wished  to  be  laid  there,  and  I 
shall  proceed,  as  soon  as  it  is  per- 
fectly dark,  to  the  water-side,  and 
convey  her  body  across  in  a  boat 
belonging  to  one  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple about  here.  If  you  choose  to  go 
with  me  and  Belaset,  you  shall  see 
your  former  Hebrew  friend.' 

The  sun  had  gone  down  on  the 
Witham,  when  the  boat,  rowed  with 
a  single  oar,  moved  silently  and  un- 
seen upon  the  water,  and  stopped  at 
the  bank  on  which  the  solitary  tower 
stood.  The  crusader  leaped  out, 
and  Gesta  and  Belaset  followed, 
bearing  between  them  the  corpse  of 
Myrza,  now  sewn  up  in  canvass. 
Gesta's  whistle  brought  a  labourer 
down — 

'  Is  it  you,  master  Gesta  ?  you  are 
welcome  back,'  said  the  man.  '  We 
began  to  fear  some  harm  had  be- 
fallen you.  Master  Leoni  is  up  with 
the  merchant.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,'  said 
Gesta  ;  '  but  just  step  outside  here 
and  help  me  up  stairs  with  this  sad 
load  I  carry.  I  have  been  somewhat 
ill-treated  since  I  left  you,  and  am 
weaker  than  ordinary.' 

'  What  is  it  ?'  said  the  man. 

'  The  body  of  the  woman  whose 
tower  this  was — my  mother's  body,' 
replied  Gesta  ;  '  she  died  in  prison, 
and  1  have  contrived  to  bring  her 
corpse  away  from  the  savages  who 
would  have  defaced  and  burnt  it.' 

'  The  witch  is  gone  then,  is  she, 
at  last,'  said  the  labourer  :  '  well,  let 
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me  fetch  a  torch,  and  then  I  will 
carry  it  up  for  you.' 

1  No  torch  is  wanted,'  sail  Gesta  ; 
'surely  a  stout  fellow  like  thee  is 
not  affrighted  at  a  few  shadows  ? 
Come,  take  it  over  thy  shoulder, 
that  is  the  best  way.' 

'Why  for  you,  master  Gesta,  I 
will,'  said  the  labourer,  who  by  no 
means  relished  the  task,  and  started 
like  a  nervous  woman  when  he  found 
himself  in  possession  of  the  body. 
1 1  will  only  take  it  to  the  top,'  said 
he,  very  decidedly,  as  he  moved 
slowly  up  the  dizzy  corkscrew-shap- 
ed stairs,  those  which  Gesta  and 
Leoni  ascended  when  they  visited 
Myrza  together. 

'Very  well,'  said  Gesta  ;  then 
turning  to  Belaset  and  the  knight, 
who  had  remained  unseen  outside, 
he  whispered  to  them  to  follow  him 
as  softly  as  possible,  which  they 
did,  after  he  had  fastened  the  door 
inside. 

Jocenus  was  sitting  with  his  grey- 
hound on  his  knees  in  the  room 
where  we  last  left  him  ;  his  chin  was 
sunken  on  his  breast,  his  eyes  looked 
swollen  and  heavy,  and  his  whole 
appearance  betokened  listless  des- 
pondency and  unbroken  melan- 
choly. Leoni  was  leaning  his  elbow 
carelessly  on  a  table  opposite  ;  an- 
xiety marked  his  handsome  features 
as  he  gazed  on  his  friend,  and  his 
apparel  was  dusty.  He  turned  his 
head  hastily  and  listened,  the  next 
moment  a  footstep  crossed  the  large 
room  adjoining,  and  Gesta  abruptly 
entered. 

4  Ah,  welcome  to  you  !'  exclaimed 
Leoni,  meeting  with  equal  fervour 
the  outstretched  hand  offered  to  him. 

4  Youfound  him wofully  changed,' 
whispered  Gesta,  glancing  toward 
the  apathetic  Jocenus. 

4  Changed  indeed  !  misfortune  has 
destroyed  his  reason,'  said  Leoni. 

4  It  is  not  the  first  instance  of  the 
sort  I  have  heard  of,'  said  Gesta, 
sighing,  as  he  thought  of  his  mo- 
ther's story.  4 1  have  passed  through 
some  strange  adventures  since  I  left 
the  merchant ;  I  have  found  friends, 
oh,  rare  event !  among  Christians.  I 
have  even  found  some  Christian  in- 


dividuals disposed  to  do  justice  to 
Hebrews !— after  this  shall  we  say 
miracles  have  ceased  ?  I  have  been 
allowed  to  think  of  myself  as  an 
earl's  son.  I  have  seen  my  mother 
die,  and  have  been  knocked  down 
by  my  father.  I  have  been  half 
hanged.  Finally,  I  have  brought 
hither  Belaset,  and  the  crusader,  for 
whose  son's  death  Judith  and  Joce- 
nus have  been  condemned.' 

4  Belaset — where  is  she?'  vehe- 
mently exclaimed  Leoni. 

4  Here— here,  Leoni,'  replied  the 
agitated  damsel,  springing  into  the 
room,  and  bursting  into  tears  as  he 
wrung  her  hand. 

4  Belaset,'  said  he,  looking  inquir- 
ingly in  her  face,  4you  have  bad 
news  for  me.' 

4  Yes— oh,  yes  !'  she  stammered. 
4  Keturah,  Master  Leoni,  is  drown- 
ed !  I  saw  her  go  down — I  heard 
her  last  shriek,  oh,  I  can  never  for- 
get it !'  Involuntarily  she  laid  her 
hands  on  her  ears. 

'It  is  as  I  thought  then,' exclaim- 
ed Leoni,  sinking  down  on  his  seat 
in  dismay.  4  Oh,  poor  girl  !  Little 
did  we  expect  this.  So  happy  as  we 
were  likely  to  be.  Tell  me,  Belaset, 
exactly  how  it  happened.  Hide 
nothing  from  me.' 

She  told  him  that,  unable  to  rest, 
she  had  given  herself  up  to  her 
lady's  accusers  as  one  of  her  hand- 
maids, only  begging  to  be  allowed 
to  wait  upon  her  still ;  she  then  de- 
scribed the  forced  journey  her  mis- 
tress had  taken  with  herself  and 
Keturah,  and  the  obstinacy  of  Roy- 
ston  and  Gower  in  crossing  the 
marsh.  Leoni  heard  her  silently 
until  she  came  to  the  sinking  of  the 
horse  and  its  two  riders,  he  then 
started  up,  and  went  down  with 
hurried  steps  to  the  tower-postern, 
that  he  might  indulge  his  feelings 
unwitnessed. 

The  crusader,  entering  the  small 
room,  stood  silently  observing  the 
merchant.  Compunction  and  regret 
clouded  his  martial  countenance 
while  noticing  the  ravages  which 
trouble  had  made  in  the  Hebrew's 
dignified  person.  Jocenus  was  first 
disturbed  from  his  stupor  by  the 
howling  of  the  hound. 
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'Be still,  dog,  do  !'  said  he,  with 
languid  impatience,  slowly  raising 
his  eyes.  The  next  moment  the 
greyhound  fell  to  the  floor. 

'  Do  you  come  hither,  Lord  Hugh, 
to  mock  me,  or  to  kill  me  V  he  de- 
manded. 

1  Neither — but  to  do  you  good,' 
replied  the  knight ;  '  give  me  your 
hand  ;  this  is  our  first  meeting  since 
I  returned  from  the  Holy  Land.' 

'  Our  hands  shall  never  meet  in 
amity  again  !'  exclaimed  the  mer- 
chant. '  Had  I  never  known  you  I 
should  have  had  my  precious  child 
with  me  still.  Now  she  is — oh,  Ab- 
raham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  ! — what  she 
is,  I  dread  to  think  of  !  my  brain 
turns  giddy  at  the  thought — my 
heart  burns  in  my  breast !' 

'Be  of  good  cheer,'  said  Lord 
Hugh  ;  '  brighter  days  are  dawning 
for  you.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
the  fair  dame,  Judith,  will  be  hon- 
ourably released  from  confinement.' 

"You  deride  me,  knightly  sir!' 
cried  the  merchant,  twitching  his 
robe  and  beard  impatiently,  and 
speaking  with  acrimony — •  you  de- 
ride me  !  I  pray  you  tell  me  if  the 
prince  Royal  of  England  hath  sworn 
to  you  that  he  will  release  her  hon- 
ourably ?  If  he  hath,  tell  him  this 
—her  father  will  not  take  his  oath. 
It  is  not  worth  a  hind's  fee— and  so 
trouble  me  no  more — let  me  go  to 
my  grave  as  quietly  as  I  can. ' 

'The  prince !'  exclaimed  the 
knight,  surprised  ;  '  what  has  he 
had  to  do  with  fair  Judith  V 

1  He  carried  her  from  the  castle,' 
answered  Jocenus,  speaking  be- 
tween his  teeth ;  '  he  took  her  from 
death  to  splendid  infamy.  Why  did 
she  not  lay  herself  on  the  road  ! — 
she  was  no  true  child  of  mine  that 
hour.  Oh,  Judith  !— my  injured 
idol ! — my  abused  treasure  ! — my 
lost,  lost  angel  !' 

'  I  will  right  this  injury  !'  exclaim- 
ed the  crusader,  his  voice  sounding 
stern,  and  his  right  hand  grasping 
the  hilt  of  the  sword  by  his  side. 
•  If  he  were  ten  times  a  prince-royal 
he  should  account  to  me  for  this 
act.  By  our  lady,  he  shall  yield  her, 
or  I  am  no  son  of  chivalry  V 


But  there  was  no  healing  balm  for 
the  father's  wounded  spirit  in  this 
promise.  He  loved  his  daughter's 
fame  as  much  as  her  life  ;  and  be- 
lieving the  former  sullied,  he  ceased 
to  regard  the  latter.  The  love  of 
virtue  was  the  stamina  of  his  char- 
acter ;  like  some  of  the  noble  an- 
cients he  preferred  it  before  every 
thing,  and  thought  existence  worth- 
less without  it. 

*  Love  for  you,  sir  knight,  has 
brought  destruction  upon  me  and 
mine,' said  Jocenus.  'I  saw  your 
motherless  boy  playing  in  the  streets, 
and  loved  his  father's  image  in  him  ; 
I  took  him  to  my  daughter,  she,  too, 
hapless  girl !  prized  him  for  your 
sake.  He  was  pretty  and  engaging, 
and  his  presence  became  dear  unto 
us,  until  one  fatal  evening,  he  left 
my  Judith  later  than  usual,  and  un- 
attended ;  after  that  we  heard  no 
more  of  him,  until  my  daughter  was 
proclaimed  his  crucifier!  Could 
Lord  Hugh  believe  the  report?  I 
asked  myself.  Was  it  possible  ?  Had 
he  not  known  me  and  my  child — 
seen  our  hearts  and  minds  unveiled 
in  our  home  ?  Did  he  not  know 
that  we  were  as  incapable  as  him- 
self of  cruelty  ?  Oh,  friendship  ! 
thou  wert  an  idle  word,  and  no  bet- 
ter, if  he  gave  credence  to  the  slan- 
der of  our  interested  enemies.' 

'  I  do  not  attempt  to  excuse  my- 
self,' said  the  knight ;  'yet  was  I  to 
disbelieve  the  word  of  a  minister 
of  holy  church  ?  Such  an  one  told 
me  that  he  was  hid  in  thy  garden 
the  evening  of  my  Hugh's  disap- 
pearance, and  saw,  with  his  own 
eyes,  thee,  thy  daughter,  and  the 
young  man  known  as  thy  nephew, 
(he  who  now  led  me  hither)  with 
Hugh's  murdered  body  beside  the 
well,  near  your  garden  gate ;  he  also 
averred  that  he  had  heard  fair  Ju- 
dith say  she  had  seen  him  crucified. 
Could  I — durst  I — doubt  such  an 
assertion  V 

'  It  was  the  superior  of  Icanno — 
the  false  governor  of  the  boy — who 
spoke  that  lie  !' 

'  It  was,'  said  the  knight ;  '  and, 
merchant,  a  lie  I  believe  it  to  be. 
Albeit  my  son  is  canonised  as  a  mar- 
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tyr,  I  believe  him  to  have  heen  no 
martyr  ;  for  a  lady,  a  religious  and 
honourable  lady,  one  of  noble  rank, 
has  pledged  her  word  to  me  that  she 
will  prove  the  abbot  false  !' 

m  '  That  lady  must  be  the  bishop's 
sister,'  said  Jocenus. 

*  The  same  ;  she  has  altered  my 
mind  on  the  whole  affair.  I  now 
mourn  my  son,  not  as  malignantly 
slain,  but  as  the  victim  of  a  melan- 
choly accident ;'  he  sighed  ;  Jocenus 
echoed  that  sigh  with  a  deeper,  and 
drooping  his  brow  on  the  head  of 
his  hound,  said — 

'  Lady  Isabella  will  not  lose  her 
reward— Jehovah  will  bless  her.  But 
all  this  is  nothing  to  me  now,  for 
my  daughter  is  lost  to  me.  I  never 
can,  I  never  will,  see  her  again  !'  In 
a  lower  voice  he  muttered,  '  I  de- 
serve all  I  suffer.  Fool  that  I  was 
not  to  save  her  by  complying  with 
the^ abhorred  prior's  proposal  !  Had 
I  given  the  zecchins  she  might  have 
been  now  undefiled  and  free.'  He 
groaned,  and  shook  his  head,  and 
forgot  the  presence  of  the  knight. 

The  latter  was  anxious  to  know 
all  the  circumstances  that  were 
connected  with  the  event  he  deplor- 
ed. 

*  What  proposal  was  that  the  vil- 


lain made  to  you  ?' 

'  He  offered  to  send  me  and  my 
daughter  safely  to  the  sea-side,  with 
the  bulk  of  our  wealth  untouched, 
if  I  would  give  him  a  certain  sum  of 
money  which  he  needed  for  the  le- 
gate. Why— why  did  I  not  yield  to 
the  offer?  I  have  sacrificed  my 
child  !  She  has  been  destroyed  by 
her  father  !     Oh,  fool !  fool  !  fool !' 

The  vehemence  of  his  self-indig- 
nation, and  the  fire  of  his  proud 
virtue  on  his  daughter's  behalf,  were 
well  observed  by  the  crusader,  who 
admired  him  in  his  wretched  condi- 
tion even  more  than  he  had  former- 
ly in  his  prosperty. 

1 1  wish  that  I  could  see  fair  Ju- 
dith !'  exclaimed  Lord  Hugh,  start- 
ing from  his  reflective  posture. 
'  Nay,  I  must  see  her  !  Once  thou 
knowest,  merchant,  I  was  instru- 
mental in  preserving  her  for  thee — 
perhaps  I  may  be  so  again.     It  may  J 


not  be  too  late  to  restore  her  to  the© 
as  thou  wouldst  have  her.' 

1  The  prince!  the  prince  !  my  Lord 
Hugh,  has  detained  her  in  his  power 
ever  since  the  morning  following 
her  imprisonment,'  said  Jocenus, 
with  irritated  impatience,  bis  face 
assuming  a  stern  and  revengeful 
expression,  while  he  trembled  with 
suppressed  passion.  •  Can  I  make 
the  gossip  world  believe  she  is  un- 
sullied after  that  V 

1  But  still  you  should  not  add  to 
the  wrongs  she  has  received  by  re- 
nouncing her,  even  in  idea,'  said  the 
knight,  moved  with  a  deeper  com- 
passion for  her  than  he  durst  ac- 
knowledge to  himself,  and  speaking 
with  a  little  embarrassment  in  his 
tone,  and  with  a  small  spreading 
spot  of  colour  on  his  sun-browned 
cheek.  'And  surely  the  daughter 
of  a  father  so  virtuous  might  justly 
claim  to  be  considered  proof  against 
guilt  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. To  my  own  mind  she  is  a 
woman  who  would  never  bear  an 
injured  name  one  single  day.  At 
least,  if  she  would,  she  must  have 
altered  much  since  I  knew  her  first.' 
'  Well  spoken,  noble  knight !'  said 
Gesta,  entering  from  the  inner  room, 
where  he  had  left  the  body  of  his 
mother.  '  I,  so  long  intimate  with 
her  as  a  brother,  can  vouch  her  to 
be  of  such  pure  gold,  that  let  her 
be  put  through  a  thousand  fires,  she 
shall  suffer  no  loss,  but  only  shine 
the  brighter,  and  be  the  more  pre- 
cious. Shame  to  thee,  merchant  of 
Israel,  that  thou  requirest  others 
thus  to  stand  forward  in  her  de- 
fence !' 

'  Shall  my  daughter  need  defence, 
and  I  keep  my  senses  V  exclaimed 
Jocenus,  passionately.  '  The  curse 
of  calumny  never,  until  now,  could 
tarnish  her  spotless  name,  and  that 
was  my  proud  joy !  I  would  never 
have  sunk  under  the  loss  of  aught 
else  but  her  bright  fame.  Now  that 
is  gone,  I  have  nothing  more  to  en- 
joy in  this  world— nothing— no- 
thing !'  s 

He  burst  into  a  fit  of  tears  and 
groans  which  greatly  distressed 
Lord  Hugh  and  Gesta  ;  afterwards 
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he  relapsed  into  his  pitiable  despond- 
ency, from  which  they  forbore  again 
to  rouse  him. 

Sitting  down,  Lord  Hugh  con- 
versed in  a  low  tone  with  Gesta,  on 
the  disappearance  of  Judith.  The 
knight  forcibly  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  go  to  the  Boar's  Den, 
and  demand  that  she  should  be 
yielded  up. 

'  Might  not  that  expose  her  to 
danger  from  the  abbot  V  suggested 
Gesta. 

'  It  might  do  so  indeed,'  said 
Lord  Hugh,  folding  his  arms,  and 
casting  his  eyes  down,  perplexed. 
■  Yet  she  must  not — shall  not — 
remain  longer  in  the  prince's  power 
— or  I  will  unbuckle  this  good 
sword  of  mine,  and  never  wear  it 
more  !  Unfortunate— ill  used  Ju- 
dith !' 

Just  then  the  gloomy  eyes  of 
Gesta  gazed  on  the  crusader's  face, 
filled  with  a  peculiar  anguish, 
whose  source  lay  deep  within  the 
young  man's  heart  ;  and  as  Lord 
Hugh,  turning  his  head,  met  their 
glance,  he  was  irresistibly  struck. 
Gesta  withdrew  his  gaze,  and  a  sigh, 
that  he  would  fain  have  suppressed, 
followed.  Instantly  the  knight 
connected  Judith  and  her  formerly- 
supposed  cousin  in  his  mind,  re- 
memberinghow  firmly  devoted,  even 
unto  death,  the  latter  had  appeared 
for  her  and  Jocenus  at  the  private 
meeting  in  the  bishop's  apartment. 

1  He  was  long  valued  as  her  bro- 
ther— lived  in  intimate  friendship 
with  her — has  admired  her  super- 
eminently,' thought  Lord  Hugh, 
recalling  Gesta's  recent  words.  '  I 
think  I  heard  somewhere  that  they 
were  about  to  be  betrothed  to  each 
other.  Why  not  ? — why  should  this 
affect  me  ? — she  could  never  be  aught 
to  me.  The  abbot  has  accused  me 
of  keeping  her  image  too  near  my 
heart.  I  may  have  done  so  unwit- 
tingly— I  may  have  deceived  myself 
— but  this  must  not  be  hereafter — I 
must  remember  that  I  am  a  soldier 
of  the  cross.'  And  he  raised  a  small 
relic,  that  he  wore,  devoutly  to  his 
lips. 

'  You  do  perfectly    believe  that 


Judith  is  innocent,  my  lord?' asked 
Gesta. 

'  I  do,'  warmly  replied  the  knight. 
'  I  rely  on  Lady  Isabella's  word  to 
me.  I  place  absolute  dependence 
on  her  asseveration.  And  if  by  any 
means  the  merchant's  fair  daughter 
be  rescued  from  the  prince  uncon- 
taminated,  I  will  make  all  the 
amends  to  her  possible.  What  think 
you,  is  there  any  one  she  prefers, 
for  whom  I  might  obtain  a  favour 
at  court,  or  elsewhere  V 

Gesta  lifted  a  brand  from  the 
hearth,  and  affected  to  be  engaged 
in  knocking  off  the  ashes  from  it, 
while  he  rather  hesitatingly  re- 
marked, that  he  did  not  positively 
know  that  she  preferred  any  one; 
she  had  refused  many  proposals 
from  persons  of  her  own  nation  ;  he 
fancied,  but  he  might  be  wrong, 
that  her  heart  was  engaged  some- 
where, but  there  were  insurmount- 
able obstacles  ;  she  was  a  woman 
who  would  grace  a  throne,  even 
were  it  a  Christian  one. 

The  knight  caught  at  the  last 
words  : — 'Christian  did  you  say?' 

'  Christian,'  repeated  Gesta,  lay- 
ing a  stress  upon  the  word  ;  '  she  is 
a  Christian  in  her  heart,  that  I  know 
full  well  ;  yet  she  is  a  Jewess  in  her 
feelings  towards  the  Hebrew  people. 
She  thinks  the  Christians  on  the 
whole  no  better  than  they,  though 
they  arrogate  so  much.' 

The  knight  looked  displeased  for 
the  moment.  '  I  must  remind  thee, 
3Toung  sir,'  said  he,  gravely,  '  that 
the  Christians  are  so  called  because 
they  are  followers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Almighty  Saviour  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  Hebrews  are  justly  held  in 
reproach  by  us,  because  they  not 
only  put  Him  to  death,  but  have 
ever  since  blasphemed  His  glorious 
name.  The  Hebrews  are  blind, 
stiff-necked  infidels,  and  as  such 
they—' 

'  Deserve  your  pity  at  the  most,' 
cried  Gesta,  hastily.  '  Will  you 
persuade  the  Jews  that  your  master 
came  from  heaven  by  persecuting 
them  ?  And  the  Nazarenes  are  in- 
consistent, permit  me  to  observe, 
noble  knight ;  they  leave  the  record*' 
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of  their  prophet  entirely  to  their 
priests,  and  an  ignorant  observer  like 
myself  would  say  they  had  a  score 
of  heavenly  mediators  at  least  in- 
stead of  one  only  ;  or  what  means 
the  continual  prayers  they  offer  to 
the  mother  of  their  Master,  and  to 
a  number  of  names  beside  ?  I  my- 
self, touching  the  records  of  your 
prophet,  will  venture  to  assert,  that, 
Jew  as  I  have  been  to  the  present 
moment,  I  know  more  of  them  than 
you  who  are  a  Christian.' 

'  That  may  be,'  said  Lord  Hugh, 
evading  the  subject,  '  but  what  rea- 
sons have  you  for  believing  that 
Judith  has  become  a  Christian  ?' 

His  manner  was  eager,  as  if  some 
probabilities  were  arising  in  his  mind 
which  had  not  been  there  before. 
Gesta's  acutely-jealous  feelings  had 
been  deadened,  now  they  at  once 
revived,  though  he  would  have  pre- 
vented them ;  he  too  well  read  the 
springing  impulses  of  the  crusader's 
heart,  and  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  promote,  any  further  than  he 
had  already  done,  an  understanding 
between  him  and  Judith. 

'  It  will  be  to  more  purpose,  rae- 
thinks,  my  lord,'  said  he,  'to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  restoring  her 
to  her  fathei*,  than  to  debate  on  what 
opinions  she  may  entertain  regard- 
ing religion.'  So  saying,  he  arose 
from  his  seat,  and  threw  on  his  high 
cap. 

Leoni  here  re-entered  the  door 
from  the  postej*n  staircase,  with 
marks  of  grief  on  his  countenance, 
mixed  with  sterner  expressions. 

'By  oar  law,  friend  Gesta,'  he 
exclaimed  with  violence,  '  I  will  have 
justice  done  me  for  Keturah's  death. 
I  will  go  to  King  Henry's  throne 
myself  and  demand  it,  if  there  be 
no  other  way.  What  had  she  done 
to  the  cursed  Nazarenes,  that  she 
should  be  dragged  into  a  horrible 
fen,  and  murdered — I  say  murdered 
— in  so  frightful  a  manner  ?  I  will 
have  justice,  I  swear,  by  all  that 
Israel  holds  sacred  V 

'  Master  jeweller,'  cried  a  strange 
voice  from  the  doorway  opening  into 
the  large  room,  which  made  all  start, 
'yon  know  what  it  is  to  be  injured, 


I  hear  !  then  give  protection  for  a 
few  hours  to  one  who  has  been  in- 
jured more  than  you  could  possibly 
have  been.' 

With  these  words,  a  powerful 
young  man,  of  thirty  years  of  age, 
stepped  boldly  into  the  room,  stop- 
ping short  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
door,  from  which  he  had  so  unex- 
pectedly issued.  His  long  yellow 
hair  curled  down  over  his  doublet, 
his  fair  Saxon  complexion  was  pecu- 
liarly pale,  and  in  his  blue  eyes 
burnt  a  tire  which  told  of  ungovern- 
able feelings  of  revenge,  mingled 
with  restless  dread. 

He  quickly  ascertained  who  were 
present,  and  at  first  seemed  to  shrink 
a  little,  but  instantly  he  resumed  his 
bold  air,  and  firmly  exclaimed — 

'  I  am  Richard  of  Bargate,  the 
hostelrie-keeper.  Do  ye  not  know 
me  V 

'  Hardly,'  answered  Leoni,  speak- 
ing for  the  rest,  and  looking  aston- 
ished at  the  intrusion.  '  You  were 
not  expected  here,  Richard.  How 
did  you  find  out  this  tower  ?  Who 
admitted  yuu  ?  And  what  is  it  you 
seek  here  V 

'One  question  at  a  time  if  you 
please,  master  jeweller,  and  I  shall 
answer  you  to  your  satisfaction,  I 
dare  say.  In  the  first  place,  I  found 
it  out  as  a  hunted  quarry  finds  out  a 
hole  to  hide  in  ;  I  was  flying  from 
some  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln's  men 
who  were  following  me  on  a  hard 
chase,  when  I  thought  of  this  den  of 
the  witch  Myrza,  which  I  had  notic- 
ed some  little  while  back ;  and 
though  I  would,  at  any  ordinary 
time,  rather  have  gone  ten  miles 
about  than  have  passed  it,  yet  life 
just  now  was  so  sweet  that  I  forgot 
everything  else  but  how  to  preserve 
that  ;  so  finding  the  door  unfasten- 
ed, for  a  person  had  stepped  outside 
it  but  a  moment  before,  I  slipped  up 
— and  here  I  am.  To  speak  the  cer- 
tain fact,  sirs,  I  did  not  expect  to- 
see  any  one  here  but  the  witch.  As 
it  is,  I  crave  from  you — to  answer 
your  third  question,  master  jeweller 
— protection  for  a  few  hours  only.' 

'What  have   you    done  to  need 
protection  ?'  inquired  the  knight. 
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The  hostelrie-keeper  made  an 
obeisance  to  the  querist,  with  a  sign 
of  surprise,  perceiving  by  his  dress 
that  he  was  a  Christian  knight  of 
rank,  who  had  been  in  the  holy  war, 
then  regarding  him  more  attentive- 
ly, exclaimed — 

1  Is  it  true  that  I  see  the  noble 
lord  of  Gant  here  ?  I  heard  that 
you  had  returned  from  Palestine, 
my  lord,  but  thought  it  only  a  gos- 
sip's tale.  I  knew  your  pretty  boy  ; 
I  have  often  stopped  him  near  the 
Bargate,  to  ask  him  how  he  did. 
But  his  martyrdom  has  not  been 
the  only  shameful  deed  Lincoln  has 
witnessed  lately.' 

This  roused  the  miserable  mer- 
chant. 

'No,' he  abruptly  cried,  shaking 
his  head  mournfully,  '  I  know  one 
more  shameful !  Oh,  Abraham  ! — 
father  Abraham  !  a  worse  deed  was 
never  done  !  My  innocent  daughter 
dragged  from  her  father's  house — 
carried  away,  I  know  not  whither — 
and  lost  beyond  redemption,  for 
ever  lost !' 

'  And  I  know  an  act  as  foul  as 
any  !'  exclaimed  Leoni,  striking  his 
clenched  hand  loudly  on  the  table, 
and  speaking  impetuously.  'An 
unoffending  damsel  compelled  to 
ride  upon  an  overflowed  marsh,  and 
there  drowned  !' 

A  strange  satisfaction  was  visible 
on  the  hostelrie-keeper's  face. 

'If  you  have  all  been  wronged 
thus,'  said  he,  '  you  will  surely  have 
a  fellow  feeling  for  me.' 

'  What  have  you  done  ?'  demand- 
ed Lord  Hugh. 

'  Killed  the  earl  of  Lincoln  !'  was 
the  firm  reply. 

'Hah!  and  thinkest  thou  that  I 
will  abet  a  dastardly  murderer?' 
exclaimed  the  knight,  raising  his 
scabbard  and  drawing  his  sword. 
1 1,  a  sworn  soldier  of  the  cross  ! 
These  persons  may  do  as  they  list ; 
but  for  me,  I  give  you  fair  warning, 
fly,  and  seek  a  sanctuary  elsewhere, 
for  if  those  who  seek  you  come  into 
my  presence  I  will  give  you  up  to 
them  at  once  !  aye,  and  aid  them  to 


secure  you 


'  Do  so,  lord  of  Gant,  if  you  will ; 


from  here  I  will  not  budge  but  by 
force,'  deliberately  returned  tho 
Saxon.  '  Hark  you,  sirs,'  he  cried 
with  sudden  energy,  '  and  judge  if 
what  I  have  done  be  not  excusable. 
From  my  boyhood  I  loved  Margery, 
the  daughter  of  the  man  who  kept 
the  Bargate-hostelrie  before  me, 
but  her  father  would  not  let  her 
speak  to  me.  Seven  years  I  waited, 
and  no  other  but  Margery  could  I 
fancy.  Her  father  died,  and  she 
was  mistress  of  the  hostelrie  ;  then 
I  wooed  her,  and  married  her.  We 
were  happy,  that  every  one  knows, 
who  knows  anything  of  us.  But  on 
the  night  of  the  great  banqueting 
in  the  palace,  sirs,  my  doors  were 
broken  off  their  hinges,  past  mid- 
night, and  the  earl  of  Lincoln's  men, 
like  fiends  let  loose,  turned  my 
house  inside  out,  as  one  may  say, 
and  carried  off  my  Margery — what 
think  you  of  that?' 

'  It  was  a  detestable  and  cruel 
work  of  violence,'  answered  Leoni, 
with  force. 

'They  who  did  it  deserved  the 
worst  treatment  they  could  receive,' 
responded  Gesta,  no  less  decidedly 
than  Leoni,  though  moved  by  feel- 
ings of  horror  for  his  unnatural  fa- 
ther's fate. 

'  This  was  great  provocation,  I 
allow,'  said  the  knight ;  '  but  the 
king  permits  no  man  to  avenge  his 
own  private  injuries ;  he  or  his  ap- 
pointed justices  are  your  only  lawful 
avengers. ' 

'  Ha — ha  !  the  king  or  his  justices 
say  you,  my  lord  de  Gant  ?'  repeat- 
ed Richard,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 
'  Why,  after  I  missed  my  wife,  and 
had  spent  eight  weary  hours  in 
searching  for  her,  I  went  to  the  earl 
himself,  and  he  told  me  that  she 
was  in  his  castle,  and  should  remain 
there  as  long  as  he  chose,  and  then 
his  fellows  drove  me  out  through 
his  courts  by  setting  a  score  of  dogs 
at  me.  What  did  I  then  but  went 
to  the  justices'  court  in  the  palace, 
where  the  great  men  were  then  sit- 
ting, and  told  my  tale.  But  the  earl 
had  prepared  them  for  my  com- 
plaints, and  they  turned  the  whole 
matter  into  jest,   only  threatening 
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me  with  a  dungeon  if  I  slandered 
my  feudal  lord  abroad.  I  was  then 
almost  beside  myself,  I  shut  up  my 
hostelrie  and  walked  seventy  miles, 
sirs,  to  the  place  where  the  king 
was  hearing  causes.  The  earl  had 
been  beforehand  with  me  there,  too, 
and  I  lost  my  labour.  His  highness 
frowned  on  me,  and  gave  me  no 
satisfaction  but  this — '  I  have  been 
too  much  pested  with  fellows  like 
you — away,  while  your  neck  is  out 
of  a  halter.'  I  threw  myself  on  my 
knees  before  him.  '  Justice,  King 
Henry  ! — justice — justice  V  I  cried  ; 
and  as  I  saw  my  last  hope  failing 
me,  I  believe  I  wept  like  a  puling 
baby.  'The  fellow  is  mad  !'  cried 
the  king.  '  Turn  him  out,  guard  !' 
and  so,  sirs,  I  was  thrust  out ;  and 
the  last  words  his  highness  said  were 
these — '  Your  lord  is  now  in  Lincoln, 
go  to  him  again,  and  if  he  is  not  in- 
clined to  restore  your  wife  without 
offer  him  a  barrel  of  your  daintiest 
malmsey,  as  a  ransom  for  her.  The 
baron  cannot  resist  good  wine. '  The 
courtiers  about  him  laughed — the 
officers  who  were  forcing  me  out, 
laughed — and  with  no  more  satisfac- 
tion than  this  I  came  back  to  Lin- 
coln. ' 

'  This  is  Christian  justice !'  cried 
Leoni,  emphatically. 

'  Well,  sirs,'  continued  Richard, 
'  after  this  I  saw  the  earl  again,  and 
implored  him  to  give  me  back  my 
poor  girl.  I  told  him  it  was  the  last 
time  I  should  entreat.  He  was  fool, 
and  villain,  and  madman  enough  to 
strike  me — I  seemed  to  put  up  with 
the  insult  tamely,  and  so  came 
away.  But  you  will  not  wonder 
when  I  tell  you  that  a  burning  fire 
was  gathering  in  my  heart  the  while. 
I  could  not  bear  to  go  into  my  soli- 
tary house.  I  wandered  all  night 
long  in  the  streets  ;  and  not  one  mo- 
ment's peace  have  I  had  until  this 
hour,  I  will  not  hide  anything  from 
you,  sirs  ;  I  went  into  my  hostelrie 
this  evening  for  the  first  time  since 
I  lost  Margery.  As  I  am  alive,  I 
meant  no  harm  then.  But  as  I  was 
standing  at  the  door,  miserable 
enough  !  I  heard  the  earl's  bugle, 
and  a  thought  came  into  my  mind, 


which  I  did  not  try  to  drive  off.  I 
came  out  to  the  gate  as  the  earl 
rode  up  with  his  men.  Pretending 
to  be  jocular,  I  said  that  I  hoped  he 
did  not  intend  to  send  me  back  my 
wife  again,  as  I  had  found  that  I 
could  do  very  well  without  such  an 
incumbrance.  He  fell  into  the  snare, 
and  cracked  his  abominable  jokes 
about  Margery,  not  suspecting 
aught.  While  he  was  in  the  height  of 
his  impudent  humour,  I  fetched  out 
a  tankard  of  prime  sack,  such  as  I 
knew  he  was  fond  of,  and  cried  to 
him,  '  Wassel,  my  lord  baron ! — 
wassel !'  He  took  the  cup  from  me, 
after  I  had  held  it  to  my  own  lips  an 
instant,  to  prevent  suspicion.  My 
hand  did  not  tremble — no — neither 
when  I  passed  the  cup  from  me,  nor 
when  I  took  it  again,  and  saw  that 
my  wronger  had  emptied  it  to  the 
bottom.  Could  I  have  restrained 
my  exulting  feelings  I  might  now 
have  been  safe.  But  as  the  earl 
spurred  his  horse  up  the  Strait,  I 
cried  after  him — '  Baron,  you  have 
robbed  me  of  half  my  life — I  have 
taken  all  yours  !  'Twas  good  sack 
that  you  drank — there  was  justice 
in  it !  Tell  your  beads,  lord  baron  ! 
Confess  yourself  to  your  priest ! 
You  have  drank  your  death  !'  1  then 
fled  ;  the  High-street  was  in  an  up- 
roar directly ;  I  heard  my  name 
shouted  in  this  way — *  Richard  of 
Bargate  has  poisoned  the  earl  of 
Lincoln  |*  I  ran  down  Wykenf  ord, 
and  up  the  hill  toward  the  marshes, 
then  made  hitherwards,  and  here 
you  see  me.' 

*  Ts  the  earl  dead  V  demanded 
Gesta,  speaking  with  startling 
quickness. 

'  I  believe  that  he  is  dying,'  an- 
swered the  hostel  rie-keeper. 

'Awful !'  exclaimed  Gesta,  in- 
wardly. *  Well  do  I  recall  my 
wretched  mother's  words  to  him — 
words  that  it  is  evident  will  be 
strictly  verified ; — '  Before  the  clouds 
which  are  now  in  the  heavens  have 
all  melted  before  the  sun,  you  will 
be  lying  with  your  grandson  under 
a  canopy  of  stone,  and  within  four 
narrow  and  dark  stone  walls.'  She 
spoke  too  of  an  arrow  that,  before 
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he  entered  his  castle-gates,  would 
pierce  his  heart  in  spite  of  armour, 
and  which  no  chirurgeon  would  be 
able  to  pluck  away.  Now,  though 
no  arrow  has  pierced  him,  yet  the 
poison  has.' 

1  Is  the  door  by  which  you  enter- 
ed this  tower  now  secure  ?'  asked 
Leoni,  addressing  the  hostelrie- 
keeper. 

1  Yes,'  was  the  reply,  '  I  took  care 
to  fasten  it  behind  me  as  soon  as  I 
was  inside.  But  no  one  saw  me 
come  near  this  place,  and  I  am  very 
certain  it  will  never  be  supposed 
that  I  am  here. ' 

'Well,'  said  Leoni,  '  so  much  I 
pity  you  for  the  wrongs  you  have 
received,  that  I  give  my  voice  for 
you  to  be  allowed  to  conceal  your- 
self here  as  long  as  you  can.  But 
there  stands  one,'  pointing  to  Gesta, 
'  who  has  a  peculiar  right  to  a  para- 
mount voice  in  this  matter.' 

*  You  will  recollect.  Lord  Hugh,' 
said  Gesta,  '  that  before  the  bishop 
I  stated  my  father  to  be  dead,  but 
this  I  have  found  since  to  be  an 
error,  which  arose  from  some  mis- 
understanding of  my  mother's  words. 
My  father  was  this  ear!  of  Lincoln, 
a  man  whose  end  I  could  scarcely 
have  expected  would  be  better  than 
it  has  proved.  There  is  not  one  part 
of  his  conduct  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted that  I  can  remember  with 
pleasure.  Yet,  because  he  bears 
the  name  of  my  father,  I  must  feel 
some  touch  of  nature  toward  him. 
Richard  of  Bargate,  you  have,  by 
your  own  confession,  deliberately 
killed  him ;  you  must  therefore 
either  quit  this  place  or  I  wdl  quit 
it.  I  acknowledge  your  provoca- 
tions have  been  very  great.  I  pity 
you  and  your  unfortunate  wife.  But 
as  you  have  wilfully  destroyer!  him 
who  gave  me  life,  I  say  again  we 
must  not  remain  under  the  same 
roof.  Now  I  reflect,  you  can  very 
well  stay  here,'  he  added;  'as  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  rest  without  go- 
ing into  the  city  myself,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
earl's  real  state.' 

'  And  I,  too,  must  depart,'  said 
the  knight.   '  I  shall  not  reveal  your 


hiding-place,'  (speaking  to  the  hos- 
telrie. )  '  I  abhor  your  crime,  but  I 
also  view  you  as  a  deeply  injured 
man,  prompted  to  it  by  injustice 
that  would  almost  have  made  a  mur- 
derer of  the  best  of  us.' 

Richard  sat  down  in  a  corner  of 
the  hearth,  saying  that  in  a  few 
hours  he  intended  to  make  his  way 
to  the  sea-side,  and  so  escape  to 
Flanders.  Jocenus  had  taken  scarce- 
ly any  notice  of  his  appalling  state- 
ment, but  still  sat  stooping,  leaning 
over  his  hound,  absorbed  in  his  own 
surpassing  misery.  Lord  Hugh 
turned  to  him,  and  while  looking 
upon  him  in  silence,  bitterly  regret- 
ted that  he  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  such  distress  on  him  and 
his  daughter. 

'  For  a  little  while  only  I  leave 
you,  merchant,'  said  he,  throwing 
into  his  tones  the  utmost  kindness 
and  speaking  only  for  him  to  hear. 
'  Since  I  know  that  you  and  fair  Ju- 
dith have  been  falsely  accused,  I 
will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  re- 
store you  to  happiness  again.  I 
beseech  you  do  not  despair.  When 
I  come  to  you  again,  which  shall  be 
speedily,  I  shall  bring  you  tidings 
of  good.'* 

Still  the  merchant  shook  his  head 
and  groaned,  exclaiming — '  Happi- 
ness exists  no  longer  for  me  !  my 
home  is  in  ashes !  my  wealth  is  gone 
— my  idolised — my  beautiful  girl — 
is  lost  to  me  !' 

'No,  no,  merchant,  you  must  not 
think  so,'  argued  the  pitying  crusa- 
der. c  My  life  for  her  perfect  inno- 
cence. I  shall  make  inquiries  con- 
cerning her  from  the  prince  himself 
and  she  shall  be  rendered  up,  yet 
so  as  that  she  may  not  fall  into  the 
abbot's  hand  again,  until  her  guilt- 
lessness of  my  son's  death  has  been 
openly  proved,  and  this  abbot's 
powertoorder  her  executionis  taken 
from  him.' 

The  knight  and  Gesta  left  the 
tower  at  the  same  time.  They  were 
ferried  down  the  river  by  a  strange 
boatman  in  the  place  of  Philip  the 
rabbit-keeper,  who  was  detained  in 
the  palace,  until  the  legate  and  the 
lord  sheriff  should  arrive  in  Lincoln. 
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They  found  the  city  in  new  confu- 
sion. The  indolent  and  corrupt 
retainers  of  the  castle  were  riding 
hither  and  thither,  spreading  the 
dreadful  news  that  the  earl  had  been 
poisoned  by  Kichard  of  Bargate. 
Every  now  and  then  their  war  shout 
was  raised  as  if  the  men  were 
drunken  with  the  wild  excitement 
of  the  hour.  From  the  suburb  of 
Wykenford,  the  Norman  nobles, 
hastily  mounted,  were  spurring  up 
the  hill,  while  the  lower  classes  on 
foot  thronged  in  crowds  about  them, 
running  at  full  speed.  The  palace 
gates  stood  open,  and  the  prince  was 
recognised  walking  swiftly  across  to 
the  also  open  gates  of  the  castle 
court,  followed  by  Bishop  Groteste 
in  his  plain  closet  dress,  with  a  large 
velvet  bound  volume  under  his  arm. 
The  two  distinguished  personages 
were  surrounded  by  a  band  of  ser- 
vants. Not  a  voice  was  l'aised  when 
they  were  seen,  not  a  cap  lifted  into 
the  air,  hardly  was  the  ordinary 
curiosity  of  the  commoners  mani- 
fested ;  the  death  of  a  man  so 
powerful  in  this  county  as  the  earl, 
threw  every  other  point  of  interest 
in  the  shade. 

The  crusader  and  Gesta  separated 
with  a  look  and  a  hurried  whisper 
expressive  of  one  important  object 
which  both  had  in  view.  Each  then 
entered  the  crowded  courts  of  the 
-castle,  the  crusader  mingling  with 
the  Norman  nobles,  and  Gesta  with 
the  inferior  crowd. 

Lord  Hugh  was  stopped  as  he  was 
pressing  on  to  the  mound  which  up- 
held the  keep,  by  the  velvet-clad, 
and  slender  figure  of  a  page,  be- 
longing to  the  palace,  the  same, 
who,  on  a  former  occasion,  conduct- 
ed Jocenus  through  the  banqueting 
hall.  After  receiving  from  him  a  pri- 
vate message,  the  knight  turned, 
and  followed  him  to  the  presence  of 
the  Lady  Isabella. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 
The  awful  agony  of  the  dying  earl 
was  shocking  to  witness.  He  raved 
incessantly  against  the  witch  Myrza 
who  had  predicted  his  death  ;  and 
as  though  she  were  alive  to  suffer 


punishment,  and  he  would  recover 
to  inflict  it,  gave  vent  to  the  most 
monstrous  threats.  It  was  remarked 
that  he  said  little  against  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  fearful  doom,  but 
levelled  his  fury  all  against  Myrza. 
Being  informed  that  she  was  dead, 
he  sent  his  servants,  every  few 
minutes,  with  fresh  directions  to 
the  prisons  on  the  town  green,  com- 
manding by  one  that  her  body 
should  be  staked  and  burnt,  by  an- 
other that  it  should  be  thrown  out 
to  the  dogs,  and  by  a  third  that  it 
should  be  quartered  and  beheaded, 
and  that  the  different  parts  should 
be  fastened  over  the  four  city  gates. 

His  terrible  cries  sounded  all 
through  the  great  tower  in  which 
he  lay.  After  the  third  paroxysm 
of  mortal  anguish  which  he  had  had, 
his  last  messengers  returned,  and 
told  him,  with  fear  and  horror  in 
their  countenances  as  they  beheld 
his  swollen  and  blackened  features, 
that  the  body  of  the  witch  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  deformed  Jew 
who  had  lived  with  the  merchant 
Jocenus. 

c  Pestilence  and  furies !'  roared 
the  earl,  throwing  himself  off  the 
couch  on  which  he  had  been  laid, 
and  glaring  around  with  ferocious 
gestures.  '  There  shall  not  a  worth- 
less cur  of  ye  live  to  see  the  morrow's 
light  unless  the  body  of  this  infernal 
hag  be  ground  to  powder  before  my 
face  !  Dead  or  alive,  fetch  her  here 
before  me  !  Bring  her  under  this 
roof  that  I  may  see  her  detestable 
bones  consumed  !  and  fetch  that 
dog  hither,  too,  that  calls  her  mo- 
ther !  By  St.  George  and  St.  Den- 
is !  be  he  son  of  mine  or  of  Beelze- 
bub, die  he  shall !  Why  stand  ye 
all  staring  at  me  like  owls  in  the 
dark  ?  Ha  !  have  ye  had  a  hand  in 
their  witcheries  ?  Body-o'-me  !  the 
fellow  of  you  that  dares  stay  here 
another  instant,  shall  hang  from  the 
canopy  of  my  bed  !  Away,  convict- 
ed knaves  ! — away  ! — ye  are  all 
eager  enough  to  see  the  last  breath 
out  of  me  !' 

Gesta,  a  minute  after,  was  touch- 
ed on  the  shoulder  by  one  of  the 
earl's  henchmen,  and  bade  to  follow 
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him,  which  he  reluctantly  did,  fear- 
ing some  new  danger. 

'  The  young  man  is  here,  my  lord,' 
said  a  trembling  page  to  the  earl, 
at  the  door  of  his  chamber  ;  and  the 
next  instant  Gesta  found  himself 
impelled  into  the  presence  of  his  fa- 
ther. At  the  first  sight  of  the  half- 
naked  figure  before  him,  he  turned 
back  to  the  door,  and  would  have 
gone  out,  but  the  men  who  crowded 
the  gallery  prevented  him. 

'  Ho  ! — I  have  you  then — though 
your  mother  has  escaped  me  !'  ex- 
claimed the  earl,  with  the  air  of  a 
madman.  'Do  you  see  what  she 
and  you  have  done  to  me  ? — look  at 
my  face !'  and,  snatching  up  a 
bright  cuirass,  he  used  it  as  a  mir- 
ror. '  There — there !  look  at  those 
hideous  spots  !  and  at  those  swell- 
lings  !  they  are  the  fruits  of  her  in- 
fernal arts,  and  you  have  aided  her!' 

'  I !'  cried  Gesta,  indignantly; 
baron,  I  never  assisted  in  her  arts 
— I  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
them  ;  and  Myrza,  who,  I  am  glad  to 
think,  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  malice,  never  wilfully  injur- 
ed you.' 

'  Lying  knave  !'  shouted  the  earl, 
hurling  the  cuirass  at  Gesta,  which 
he  narrowly  missed  by  springing  on 
one  side.  '  These  torments  which  I 
now  bear,  thou  and  her  have  brought 
upon  me  !  Fellows  without  there — 
hither  knaves  !' 

Three  retainers  obeyed  the  loud 
call. 

'  Bind  this  dog  hand  and  foot,  and 
thrust  him  into  the  turret-dungeon,' 
ordered  the  writhing  earl ;  '  and  if 
it  should  happen  that  that  hostelrie 
vagabond's  sack  proves  my  death, 
d'ye  hear  !  fling  him  over  the  ram- 
parts within  five  minutes  after  I 
have  drawn  my  last  breath  !  Which 
of  you  rascals  takes  oath  to  see  it 
done  ?' 

The  answers  were  prompt  enough, 
for  the  men  were  eager  to  preserve 
themselves  from  the  fury  of  the 
despot,  and  were  not  principled 
enough  to  care  whether  it  was  right 
or  wrong. 

'  I  disdain  to  resist  your  slaves, 
baron !'  exclaimed  Gesta,  standing 


passive  in  the  insolent  grasp  of  th» 
retainers, and  only  fastening  on  them 
a  look  of  withering  contempt.  '  Let 
them  do  your  pleasure  on  me — slaves 
as  they  are  !  They  are  your  slaves — 
they  are  not  men.  They  are  slaves 
to  your  corrupt  passions — to  your 
depraved  will — to  yourignorant,  but 
deadly  malice.  It  was  these,  or  such 
as  these,  who  carried  off  from  a  quiet 
home  the  wife  of  the  man  who  has 
exacted  so  tremendous  a  retribution 
— it  was  these,  or  such  as  these,  who 
fired  the  beautiful  and  happy  home 
of  the  Hebrew  merchant,  and  his 
daughter  ;  it  was — ' 

'  By  St.  Denis  of  France !  an' 
thou  pratest  more  here,  while  I  am 
suffering  the  pains  of  hell,  I  will 
rend  thy  hated  tongue  from  thy 
mouth,  and  spurn  thee  myself  into 
the  fosse  under  my  battlements  I' 
bellowed  the  earl,  with  such  fright- 
ful violence,  that  terror  was  commu- 
nicated to  every  individual  within 
hearing,  excepting  only  Gesta,  who 
stood  apparently  unmoved. 

At  this  moment  the  door  was 
thrown  wide  open,  and,  without 
waiting  to  be  formally  announced, 
the  bishop  entered,  with  his  large 
volume  under  his  arm,  accompanied 
by  the  prince,  who  was  followed  by 
Aaron,  the  Jewish  leech  ;  the  latter 
watched  by  the  attendants  of  both 
the  prince  and  bishop. 

'  I  have  heard  that  thou  desirest 
me  to  help  thee  to  a  clean  conscience, 
my  lord  of  Lincoln,'  said  the  bishop, 
'  I  have  hastened  hither  at  my  best 
speed.' 

As  soon  as  the  earl  saw  the  short, 
stout,  plain  figure  of  Grosteste,  and 
beheld  his  face,  on  which  uncom- 
promising truth  was  written  in  clear 
characters,  he  suppressed  his  rage, 
and  muttered  to  the  man  who  was 
supporting  him  at  the  side  of  the 
couch  to  see  'the  catiff,'  meaning 
his  son,  conveyed  away  whither  he 
had  said. 

The  bishop  observed  Gesta,  and 
that  his  arms  were  boxind,  he  there- 
fore fastened  his  piercing  eye  on  the 
men  who  were  ordering  him  with 
domineering  language  from  the 
room. 
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Gesta  now  changed  his  mind,  and 
resisted  the  retainers.  The  earl 
glanced  at  the  bishop  fearful  lest  he 
should  interfere,  but  Grosteste 
merely  listened  and  looked  on  ob- 
servingly,  though  his  face  expressed 
high  displeasure.  The  earl's  myr- 
midons surrounded  Gesta,  and  one 
laying  his  hand  on  his  mouth,  the 
rest  endeavoured  to  force  him  out 
through  the  door  by  a  quick  and 
adroit  movement  made  simultane- 
ously ;  but  Gesta  broke  from  them, 
and  called  out  to  the  prince  and 
bishop  for  protection  for  his  life. 

'  Body-o'-me  !  art  thou  not  a  serf 
of  my  chatellany  ? — a  fellow  who 
belongest  to  me,  and  me  only  ?'  cried 
the  earl,  eager  to  prevent  the  answer 
of  the  two  great  personages.  '  Away, 
out  of  my  sight  ;  no  appeals  to  the 
royal  Edward  will  serve  thee — he 
knows  too  well  the  rights  of  a  noble 
who  hath  a  few  hundred  stout  sol- 
diers, to  follow  him  or  his  father  to 
the  field  ;  and  the  bishop,  I  wot, 
dealeth  but  with  the  spiritual  affairs 
of  his  diocese.  Henchmen !  away 
with  him  to  the  turret.' 

'  You  forget  that  you  are  in  the 
grasp  of  death  yourself,'  exclaimed 
Gesta.  '  Must  you  be  to  the  last 
moment  of  your  life,  a  ruthless, 
despicable  tyrant  ?  You  dare  not 
deny  before  these  noble  persons  that 
you  are  my  father  !  You  dare  not 
deny  that  my  mother  was  cruelly 
treated  by  you  ;  and  that  when  you 
knew  her  first,  she  was  a  light- 
hearted,  innocent  girl.  Her  want, 
and  extreme  misery,  were  alone 
caused  by  you.  It  was  through  your 
seduction,  and  desertion  of  her,  that 
she  became  a  practiser  of  the  secret 
arts.  You  say  I  have  assisted  my 
mother  to  cause  your  death  by  magic 
— I  solemnly  deny  that  I  have  done 
so.  You  have  no  proof  that  I  have, 
and  you  know  in  your  heart  that  I 
have  not.  Noble  prince  and  bishop, 
scarcely  one  half  hour  before  Myrza 
died  in  the  city  prison,  where,  by 
your  leave,  I  had  gone  to  keep  her 
company,  the  earl  came  thither,  and 
acknowledged,  against  his  will,  but 
unequivocally,  that  I  was  his  son. 
A.t  that  time    he    had   nothing  to 


accuse  me  of  ;  but  just  now,  when  I 
was  below  in  the  court,  among  the 
people  whom  the  news  of  his  having 
been  poisoned  had  drawn  together, 
and  while  1  was  listening  anxiously 
for  some  certain  intelligence  of  his 
condition,  his  servantcalled  me  here, 
and  the  baron,  instead  of  speaking 
to  me  as  a  son — one  indeed  who  has 
reason  to  feel  bitterly  against  him, 
for  he  caused  my  deformity  which 
you  see,  by  his  bad  usage  of  me  in 
my  infancy — instead  of  doing  this, 
my  lords,  and  giving  me  at  least  a 
kind  word  or  two  that  I  might  re- 
member afterwards  to  his  advantage, 
he  abused  me  intolerably,  gave  his 
men  orders  to  bind  me,  and  directed 
that,  if  he  died,  I  was  to  be  thrown 
over  his  ramparts  within  five  minutes 
afterwards,  an  order  that  I  know  his 
men  are  vile  enough  to  execute. ' 

'  My  lord  of  Lincoln,  is  this  young 
man  your  son  V  asked  the  bishop, 
with  an  air  that  effectually  prevented 
the  falsehood  which  was  rising  to  the 
earl's  lips. 

'  He  is  a  base  born  churl — I  know 
nothing  of  him,'  was  the  muttered 
reply. 

•'  I  ask  you  again  —and  as  you  hope 
for  pardon  speak  not  other  than  that 
which  is  true,' said  the  bishop,  'is 
this  young  man  your  own  son  V 

'  What  an'  if  he  be  .('  evaded  the 
earl;  'how  know  I.  He  is  a  foul 
heretic — he  has  been  half  a  Jew  and 
half  a  sorcerer.  By  the  mass,  I  were 
well  off  if  every  mongrel  cur  that 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  call  me 
father  were  to  come  here  baiting  me 
with  his  relationship,  and  a  murrain 
to  it.' 

'  Have  no  fear,  I  will  see  to  your 
safety,'  said  Grosteste,  turning  to 
Gesta,  then  speaking  with  authority 
to  the  retainers  he  bade  them  re- 
move the  young  man  whither  they 
had  been  directed,  but  remember 
that  they  were  answerable  to  the 
church  for  his  safety. 

'  And  now,  earl,'  said  the  prince, 
who  stood  near  the  bed,  '  I  have 
brought  you  the  leech,  for  whom 
your  servants  have  made  search.  He 
has  come  on  the  credit  of  my  word 
that  his  robbery  of  your  countess' 
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cabinets  shall  for  the  present  be 
overlooked.' 

•  If  he  will  rid  me  of  that  burning 
drug  which  was  in  the  sack  I  swal- 
lowed, I  will  pardon  it,  and  give 
him  fifty  crowns  to  boot  !'  cried  the 
earl ;  and  with  this  tempting  pro- 
mise, the  wily  Aaron  drew  near, 
and,  falling  upon  his  knees,  appear- 
ed excessively  penitent,  and  pro- 
mised to  do  his  very  best  for  the 
earl. 

'  Set  about  thy  task,  man — let  us 
have  deeds  instead  of  words,'  said 
the  bishop,  impatient  of  his  hypo- 
crisy ;  '  lose  no  time  ;  for  the  pre- 
sent, as  I  said  to  master  Gesta  so  I 
say  to  thee,  thou  art  safe  here,  as 
both  he  and  you  will  be  shortly 
wanted  elsewhere.' 

There  had  been  a  pause  in  the 
agonies  produced  by  the  poison 
which  the  earl  had  drank,  and  he 
not  believing  that  he  could  possibly 
die,  persuaded  himself  that  the 
danger  was  over.  As  to  a  hereafter, 
he  thought  nothing  of  that.  Men 
with  consciences  blunted  and  dead- 
ened as  his,  are  not  easily  alarmed 
by  a  view  of  eternity,  especially 
when  with  that  torpid  conscience  is 
combined  an  utter  lack  of  imagina- 
tion. 

The  earl's  chamber,  like  all  the 
other  rooms  in  the  fortress,  was  low, 
and  dark,  and  dirty,  presenting  a 
confused  and  cheerless  appearance, 
the  narrow  slit  in  the  wall  being  as 
usual  the  only  window.  There  were 
not  wanting  here  objects  of  magni- 
ficence, but  the  absence  of  anything 
like  an  attention  to  convenience, 
arrangement,  and  cleanliness,  made 
them  truly  seem  as  they  were,  the 
embellishments  of  an  habitation  of 
a  barbarous  age.  As  yet  tapestry 
had  not  come  into  general  use,  and 
the  huge  stones,  cold  and  dark, 
which  formed  the  walls,  were  unco- 
vered, and  looked  much  like  those 
of  a  dungeon.  The  dogs  had  vacat- 
ed the  large  sitting  apartment,  and 
were  gathered  in  a  group  on  a  leo- 
pard's skin,  that  was  spread  by  the 
bed  upon  the  floor.  It  was  evident 
that  the  one  thing  needful  here  was 
security.  From  the  massive-studded 


door,  the  eye  glanced  to  the  arms 
hung  within  reach  over  the  bed, 
beneath  a  small  silk  banner  of  the 
earldom  of  Lincoln,  and  to  the  nu- 
merous pieces  of  armour  on  the  ta- 
bles and  chairs,  and  even  upon  the 
altar  under  the  image  of  St.  Denis. 

The  earl  himself  was  barely  co- 
vered with  a  loose  blue  night  robe, 
his  coarse  black  hair  was  cut  short 
over  a  •  low,  receding  forehead, 
which  left  the  animal  propensities 
of  his  nature  stamped  on  the  lower 
features  of  his  face  without  relief. 

The  presence  of  the  bishop  sub- 
dued the  vile  ravings  of  his  fury 
into  a  mere  growl,  but  still  he  was 
in  no  fitting  temper  to  receive  the 
sacred  elements  which  were  brought 
into  the  room  by  attending  priests. 
Grosteste  endeavoured  to  lead  him 
to  a  real  confession,  by  fearlessly 
pointing  out  the  nature  of  the  moral 
laws,  and  the  danger  of  dying  im- 
penitent and  unforgiven.  But  when 
the  bishop  had  concluded  his  solemn 
exordium,  he  perceived  that  his 
zeal  might  have  been  spared,  for 
the  earl  only  cried  with  a  knowing 
laugh — 

'  Montjoye  St.  Denis  !  bishop,  if 
there  are  so  many  ill  deeds  for  which 
I  need  absolution,  you  will  want  a 
double  offering.  Ha — ha  !  you  can 
drive  a  hard  bargain  on  occasions, 
as  well  as  the  priests  of  Rome  !  But 
I  can't  pay  another  doit  for  this 
work  ! — it  has  cost  me  enough  al- 
ready. The  abbot  and  the  legate 
have  taken  all  my  sins  away  before- 
hand, bishop,  and  I  have  given 
them  no  trifle  for  that  piece  of  ser- 
vice.' 

'Thy  money  perish  with  thee,' 
the  bishop  could  have  said,  but  he 
wisely  restrained  his  indignation, 
and  again  tried  to  move  that  earth- 
ly mind  by  spiritual  eloquence.  He 
might  as  well  have  preached  to  the 
dozen  dogs  which  lay  on  the  floor. 

'  Ha  !  body-o'-me  !  I  feel  those 
horrible  pains  coming  on  again  !' 
exclaimed  the  earl.  '  If  I  am  to 
have  extreme  unction,  Bishop  Gros- 
teste, you  had  better  make  haste 
and  give  it  to  me.' 

The    priests    officiously    brought 
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near  the  consecrated  elements  and 
the  other  things  used  in  the  hallow- 
ed service. 

'  Take  them  back, '  said  the  bis- 
hop, waving  his  hand  decisively, 
'  these  are  the  seals  of  repentance  ; 
where  there  is  no  repentance  I  will 
not  administer  them.' 

The  priests  looked  astonished ; 
the  earl  grew  livid  with  mingled 
pain  and  rage  ;  the  prince  observ- 
ed, as  was  his  way,  without  inter- 
fering. 

Few  people,  however  bad,  can  rid 
themselves  of  an  awe  for  the  sacra- 
ment enjoined  by  our  faith  as  a  me- 
morial of  its  Founder ;  there  is 
something  about  it  which  finds  a 
way  to  the  heart  in  spite  of  all  bar- 
riers. The  earl  did  not  like  to  be 
refused  to  partake  of  it,  though  he 
was  insensible  alike  to  the  fear  and 
love  of  God,  but  put  off  his  chagrin 
by  hoarsely  calling  out  for  a  jack  of 
wine. 

1  All's  one !  consecrated  wine 
tastes  no  better  than  unconsecrat- 
ed  !'  coarsely  laughed  he,  after  emp- 
tying the  unshapely  and  enormous 
drinking  vessel  that  one  of  his  ser- 
vants had  handed  to  him.  'St. 
Denis,  that  was  good  !  my  inside 
was  like  a  flaming  mine,  but  the 
good  liquor  has  cooled  me  wonder- 
fully. No  witch  had  drugged  that. 
Sirrah  squire  who  gavest  it  to  me,  I 
saw  thee  drink  a  thorough  soldier's 
draught  out  of  it,  and  if  it  were 
drugged  it  would  prove  thee  mortal 
as  well  as  me.  That  villain  of  Bar- 
gate  only  tasted  of  his  poisoned 
sack  to  cozen  me  into  drinking  it, 
but  if  I  was  cozened  by  him  once,  I 
am  not  to  be  cozened  a  second  time 
by  him  or  any  other  knave  !' 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
Two  trumpets  now  blew  a  com- 
manding blast  in  front  of  the  castle- 
garrison,  and  the  seneschal,  who 
bad  the  care  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  household,  made  his  appearance 
to  answer  the  summons.  He  saw, 
in  imposing  order,  with  religious 
banners,  a  band  of  knights,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  protect  the  abbot  and 
abbey    of   Crowland,    mounted   on 


horses  and  attired  in  their  crimson 
sur-coats.  In  the  midst  of  them 
rode  the  cardinal-legate  of  Rome 
and  the  abbot,  while  behind  followed 
the  prior  of  Crowland,  who  assisted 
the  abbot  in  his  office,  together  with 
a  train  of  monks  and  priests. 

'  The  baron,  may  it  please  your 
eminence,  is  inthestate  apartments,' 
was  the  answer  of  the  seneschal,  to 
an  interrogatory  of  the  legate,  after 
a  lowly  obeisance. 

'  And  is  there  truth  in  the  report 
which  we  have  heard  that  he  has 
been  poisoned  V  asked  the  abbot. 

*  Most  certainly,  your  eminence. 
Richard,  who  kept  the  hostelrie  by 
the  Bargate,  gave  him  poisoned  sack, 
and  he  is  in  a  dreadful  condition — 
we  do  not  expect  him  to  live  through 
the  night.' 

'  What !  was  it  the  Saxon  whose 
wife  he  stole  away,  who  poisoned 
him  V  cried  the  abbot,  with  a  sar- 
donic smile. 

'The  same,  your  eminence,'  said 
the' seneschal,  also  smiling,  for  he 
had  made  one  in  the  exploit  of  tak- 
ing Margery  from  the  hostelrie. 

'  Why,  a  silly  child  might  have 
foreseen  this,'  said  the  abbot,  ■  why 
did  the  baron  suffer  him  to  be  at 
liberty  ?  He  should  have  left  the 
wife,  or  have  taken  the  husband  too. 
But  who  is  now  with  your  lord  V 

'The  reverend  bishop,  and  his 
highness  Prince  Edward,  if  it  please 
your  eminence,  are  with  him  now.' 

'  Soh  !  the  bishop  here  already  !' 
ejaculated  the  abbot,  glancing  mean- 
ingly at  the  legate,  whose  shrivelled 
face  expressed  hatred  of  the  very 
name. 

'  My  brother,  you  do  wrong  to 
give  Robert  Grosteste  the  title  of 
bishop,'  murmured  the  old  digni- 
tary, shaking  with  age  and  vindic- 
tive passion. 

'  I  crave  your  pardon,  eminent 
father,'  said  the  abbot,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  humility,  which  certainly 
existed  only  in  appearance ;  '  full 
well  I  know  that  Grosteste  is  ex- 
communicated. Sir  seneschal,  you 
will  remember  that  at  present  there 
is  no  bishop  of  Lincoln  sanctioned 
by  Rome.     This   man,  whom  you 
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call  bishop,  is  banned  for  heresy, 
and  contempt  of  the  pope.' 

'  In  the  name  of  his  holiness  !'  re- 
peated the  angry  legate,  in  a  crack- 
ed voice,  lifting  his  arm  excitedly— 
'in  the  name  of  his  holiness,  I  will 
ban  every  living  man  who  calls  him 
bishop  after  this  !  every  living  man, 
sir  seneschal !  therefore  let  my  ears 
be  no  more  offended  in  this  place 
with  the  sound.'  The  seneschal 
made  a  deep  obeisance,  that  was  re- 
ceived as  a  token  of  obedience, 
though  he  was  far  from  intending  to 
comply  with  the  prohibition. 

The  noble  churchmen  alighted 
with  their  train,  and  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  keep-mound.  On  the 
second  story  of  the  tower,  where  the 
earl's  principal  rooms  were,  they 
left  their  monks,  and  together  fol- 
lowed the  seneschal  to  the  chamber 
in  which  the  poisoned  baron  was, 
the  abbot's  knights  having  been 
lodged  in  the  garrison. 

'  Ha  !  by  the  mass  !  here  are  those 
who  would  give  the  sacrament  to 
the !'  exclaimed  the  earl,  reck- 
lessly, when  the  abbot  and  legate 
were  announced,  the  last  word  of 
his  sentence  being  lost  to  the 
standers  by. 

'My  lord  of  Lincoln,  I  believe 
you  have  spoken  the  truth,'  ejacu- 
lated the  bishop.  '  I  fear  that  even 
to  the  enemy  of  souls  they  would 
scarce  deny  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Lord  if  they  could  get  gain  by 
it.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  see,  Robert  Gros- 
teste,  that  you  have  had  grace  to 
return  to  your  proper  obscurity,' 
said  the  legate,  pointedly  eyeing 
the  bishop's  plain  black  gown  and 
cap. 

The  bishop  was  a  little  ruffled. 

'  I  should  be  glad  to  see,  Kicolo 
Pandulph,'  said  he,  '  that  you  had 
grace  to  return  to  your  proper  ste- 
wardship—I mean  to  your  own  dio- 
cese in  your  own  land,  instead  of 
staying  here  in  a  country  which  de- 
sires you  not,  draining  the  purses  of 
the  religious  by  shameful  exactions, 
and  acting  as  the  engine  of  a  pope 
who  is  anything  but  a  pattern  of 
goodness.     I  should  be  glad,  more 


especially,  to  see  that  you  had  grace; 
to  withdraw  from  the  company  of 
corrupt  men  ;'  he  looked  full  at  the 
abbot;  'men  who  are  slayers,  and 
not  shepherds,  of  the  sheep ;  men 
whom  1  will  not  see  assuming  before 
me  those  trappings  for  which  they 
have  sold  their  immortal  interests, 
and  every  principle  and  sentiment 
that  adorns  a  man.' 

As  he  spoke  he  crossed  the  room, 
and  left  it  without  ceremony.  The 
prince  remained  a  listener  to  a  curi- 
ous conversation  between  the  earl, 
the  abbot,  and  the  legate,  which 
ended  in  the  bulk  of  the  earl's  es- 
tates being  made  over  to  them. 
His  sufferings  had  subsided,  and  he 
felt  free  of  pain,  but  his  frightfully 
swollen  body,  and  the  shocking  dis- 
colourations  of  his  face,  too  well 
evinced  that  this  calm  was  only  such 
as  preceded  an  awful  tempest. 

Extreme  unction  was  then  ad- 
ministered. The  ceremony  had  not 
concluded  when  the  earl  rolled  off 
his  bed  in  sudden  agony,  and  bel- 
lowed forth  the  most  horrible  im- 
precations. It  was  believed  that  he 
must  expire  in  this  fit.  But  Aaron, 
who  was  really  possessed  of  consi- 
derable skill  in  medicine,  had 
watched  closely  the  symptoms  of 
the  disorder,  and  determined  the 
nature  of  the  poison  taken  ;  he  now 
therefore  compounded  a  powerful 
antidote,  which  proved  at  first  suc- 
cessful beyond  his  hopes.  The  earl 
sank  into  a  heavy  sleep  or  stupor, 
in  which  state  he  remained  for  six 
hours.  The  legate  and  abbot  left 
the  fortress,  the  prince  also  retired, 
but  Grosteste  returned  to  the  cham- 
ber and  remained  through  the  night 
in  it,  still  hoping  to  arouse  the  earl 
to  a  sense  of  his  guiltiness.  Aaron 
carefully  attended  to  his  patient, 
and  although  his  remedies  appeared 
so  successful,  gave  his  opinion  that 
the  poison  would  still  prove  fatal  to- 
him. 

'  It  is  slow  in  its  operation,'  he 
whispered  to  the  bishop,  '  but  it  is 
certain  death.' 

Not  ten  minutes  after  he  had  said 
this  the  earl  awoke  in  more  than  his 
former  pangs,  from  which  Aaron,  as 
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before,  relieved  him.  The  earl  then 
sinking  again  into  a  heavy  sleep, 
asked  the  leech  if  he  should  get 
over  it. 

1  My  noble  lord,  without  doubt 
you  will,'  was  Aaron's  ready  reply. 
*  Why  should  my  very  good  patron 
think  otherwise  V 

'  I  don't  know  why — not  I,  You 
have  done  me  some  good,'  muttered 
the  earl.  '  I  felt  as  if  a  thousand 
serpents  were  creeping  about  me 
and  stinging  me  all  over.  Now  I  am 
better  again.  But  if  I  have  any 
more  of  these  fits — I  don't  know — 
but  I  think  I  might  die.' 

'No— no,  my  good  lord,  you  will 
not  die  for  a  score  of  years  to  come. 
You  may  have  another  fit  or  two 
and  that  will  be  all — nothing  of 
consequence.' 

The  bishop  did  not  hear  this,  or 
he  would  certainly  have  set  the  earl 
right  as  to  his  real  state.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  latter  fell  into  a 
sort  of  waking  trance.  An  unac- 
countable horror  seized  his  faculties 
— a  trembling  came  upon  his  limbs 
— and  a  deathlike  torpor,  with  cold, 
charnel  dews,  crept  over  his  breast 
and  head. 

The  torments  which  he  had  in- 
flicted on  his  unhappy  prisoners 
were  remembered  with  strange  dis- 
may ;  their  shrieks  penetrated  his 
soul — their  implorings  were  mad- 
dening. All  his  crimes  arose  before 
him. 

He  opened  his  eyes — the  room 
was  shrouded  in  darkness,  only  a 
few  gleams  of  moonlight  shone 
across  the  floor  and  bed  from  the 
slit  in  the  wall.  He  tried  to  call  to 
the  leech,  but  could  not.  He  would 
have  given  anything  to  hear  him 
speak.  He  glanced,  or  thought  he 
glanced,  around  the  apartment  from 
side  to  side,  but  could  not  see  him. 
He  supposed  that  Aaron  had  left 
him,  and  that  he  was  alone. 

The  figure  of  his  late  countess  now 
seemed  to  flit  like  a  meagre  shadow 
about  his  couch,  and  with  her  pale 
looks  and  sad  eyes  reproached  him 
for  his  cruelty  to  her.  At  length  he 
found  utterance  and  cried — 

'  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Christ, 
why  do  you  trouble  me,  Anna  ?' 


The  shadow  fluttered  from  side  to 
side,  about,  and  over  the  bed,  so 
that  he  could  not  get  one  fixed  look 
at  her  after  he  had  spoken,  but  pre- 
sently, at  a  little  distance  from  the 
foot,  it  tremulously  paused  in  a  beam 
of  moonshine,  threw  up  the  faint 
outline  of  its  arms,  with  the  hands 
clasped,  and,  shaking  its  head 
mournfully,  swept,  with  the  motion 
of  an  angel,  brightening  into  more 
distinctness  as  it  went,  to  the  head 
of  the  bed,  over  the  silken  canopy, 
where  it  fluttered  an  instant  with 
an  angry  look  and  then  vanished. 

After  this,  several  of  the  earl's 
boon  companions,  dead  long  before, 
appeared  sitting  before  the  image 
of  St.  Denis,  as  mere  skeletons,  in 
white,  tattered  shrouds,  drinking 
with  each  other  as  in  former  days, 
and  boasting  of  their  bad  deeds. 
Their  laughter  was  as  boisterous  and 
unmeaning  as  ever— yet  it  had  a 
strange  hollow  sound — their  jokes 
were  as  coarse,  and  their  oaths  as 
abundant.  They  raised  their  cups 
in  the  air,  and  then  all  at  one  mo- 
ment, turning  their  tieshless  coun- 
tenances toward  the  bed,  invited 
him  to  carouse  with  them. 

Nothing  so  fearful  had  ever  before 
crossed  the  imagination  of  the  earl ; 
his  teeth  chattered,  and  his  hair 
stood  on  an  end. 

First  one  and  then  another  of 
these  spectres  arose  and  approach- 
ed him  with  their  cups,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  compel  him  to  join  their 
ghastly  revelry.  Their  bony  hands 
were  thrust  close  to  his  face,  and 
both  they  and  the  liquor  they  prof- 
fered smelled  horribly  of  the  church- 
yard. 

'  In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  go  ! 
For  the  sake  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  Holy  Trinity,  stand  off  !  I 
will  not  drink — I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you !'  thus  panted  the 
earl. 

In  a  moment  the  shapes  vanished, 
but  as  quickly  reappeared  at  the 
back  part  of  the  room.  There,  in 
the  murky  gloom,  they  seemed  to 
contend  with  each  other.  The  hor- 
rific sounds  were  such  as  if  they 
were  rending  one  another  in  sunder. 
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Then  they  were  outside  the  slit  in 
the  wall  shrieking  and  moaning  dis- 
mally. Those  shrieks  and  moans 
gradually  became  more  blended, 
and  finally  died  off  in  the  distance, 
as  though  the  phantoms  were  pass- 
ing slowly  away  to  some  region  of 
blackness  and  despair. 

'Am  I  on  earth,  or  where?'  fal- 
tered the  earl,  springing  from  his 
recumbent  position. 

'What  is  the  matter,  my  very 
good  patron  ?'  cried  the  little  servile 
Israelite,  coming  from  behind  the 
curtain,  where  he  had  been  enjoying 
a  slight  nap. 

'  Hast  heard  them  ?— hast  seen 
them  ?'  exclaimed  the  earl,  griping 
Aaron's  shoulder,  and  drawing  him 
closer  to  him. 

'  Heard  who  ? — seen  who,  my  lord  V 
returned  the  leech,  terrified. 

'  Those  drinking  ghosts,  and  my 
countess,'  replied  the  baron,  his  eye 
fearfully  rolling  around  the  cham- 
ber ;  '  they  were  here  just  now.  You 
must  have  been  stone  blind  not  to 
have  seen  them.' 

'  Here,  my  lord  ?  no — surely,'  re- 
sponded Aaron,  and  his  knees  began 
to  knock  together  ;  '  the  countess, 
you  know,  my  lord,  is  dead  and 
buried.' 

'  I  know  it,  fellow  ;  yet  she  stood 
there — not  a  yard  oil  the  foot  of  this 
bed — a  few  minutes  ago.' 

'  Shall  I  call  the  bishop,  my  good 
lord  ?'  cried  the  pale  leech,  now  seri- 
ously frightened  ;  '  he  is  in  the  little 
closet  in  the  gallery,  reading  in  the 
book  that  he  brought  with  him  ;  he 
bade  me  call  him  if  you  awoke.' 

'  And  has  he  stayed  with  me — and 
only  he?'  ejaculated  the  earl,  mus- 
ing. '  Grosteste  is  a  good  man  ;  yes 
— let  him  come — perhaps  he  can  tell 
me  why  these  ghosts  have  troubled 
me.'  The  earl's  manner  was  much 
milder,  and  more  depressed,  than 
usual. 

Aaron  lit  a  taper  which  stood  by 
the  image  of  St.  Denis,  and  took 
that  which  had  been  burning  on  a 
table  with  him  to  the  closet.  As  he 
was  going  out  of  the  chamber,  the 
earl  would  have  recalled  him,  not 
liking  to  be  left  alone,  but  the  leech 


was  too  terrified  to  be  willing  to  hear 
his  indeterminate  call,  and  passed 
out  with  steps  quickened  by  fear. 

The  newly-lit  taper  burnt  very 
faintly,  and  its  few  trembling  ray.-, 
instead  of  dissipating  the  darkness, 
only  served  to  make  it  more  apparent. 
The  earl's  eye  turned  to  the  slit  in 
the  wall,  in  hopes  to  see  the  light  of 
morning  entering,  but  as  yet  there 
was  no  indication  of  it,  and  what 
moonbeams  had  found  admission 
they  were  now  withdrawn. 

'  Nero  !  Carlo  !  Lion  !'  cried  ho  to 
the  dogs,  wishful  to  awaken  some 
stir  of  life  about  him.  His  usually 
rough  voice  was  weakened  so  much 
that  they  hardly  recognised  it,  and 
an  angry  growl  from  an  awakened 
wolf-hound,  and  a  deep  bark  from  a 
mastiff,  were  the  only  responses,  but 
even  these  were  welcome. 

'Hither,  Lion,  hither!'  he  cried. 
The  noble  mastiff  arose  from  the 
leopard's  skin,  shook  itself,  and 
stalked  with  dignified  mein  to  its 
master's  knee.  The  earl  would  have 
patted  his  large  sides,  but  found  that 
his  extremities  refused  their  natural 
motion — the  joints  of  his  hands  and 
feet  were  stiff  and  dead.  This  dis- 
covery first  gave  him  the  idea  that 
his  death  was  near.  Directly  after 
he  perceived  that  the  fatal  numbness 
was  extending  itself  up  his  arms  and 
legs. 

'  Where  does  the  leech  stop,  I  won- 
der ?'  he  stammered,  sinking  upon 
his  side  on  the  bed,  for  he  was  no 
longer  capable  of  supporting  him- 
self erect.  '  Why  is  the  knave  so 
long? — Why  has  he  left  me  here 
alone  ? — What  aileth  thee,  Lion,  ha?' 

The  mastiff  shrank  close  to  the 
side  of  the  bed,  exhibiting  consider- 
able uneasiness,  at  the  same  time  the 
wolf-hound,  beside  which  it  had  been 
lying,  gave  vent  to  a  startling  howl. 
Almost  instantaneously  the  earl  sank 
again  into  his  former  mysterious 
sleep  or  trance,  and  in  that  state  saw 
his  grandson  enter  the  chamber  in- 
stead of  the  leech  and  bishop  whom 
he  expected. 

'  Boy  Gervase,  I  am  glad  to  see 
thee  on  thy  feet  again,'  murmured 
the  earl.     '  It  is  many  a  long  day 
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since  thou  wert  off  thy  bed.  But 
how  is  this — thy  lameness  is  gone, 
and  thou  walkest  firm  and  strong.' 

1 1  am  well  enough  now,  grand- 
father/ said  Gervase ;  and  his  tones 
were  so  wonderfully  musical  that 
the  earl  looked  at  him  as  he  thought, 
more  closely.  Few  traces  of  his 
sickly,  emaciated,  crippled  grand- 
son, were  there  in  the  bright  figure 
before  him. 

■  How  long  have  you  been  like 
this?'  inquired  the  amazed  eail. 

'Only  one  half-hour,'  was  the  dis- 
tinct answer  of  the  smiling  boy  ; 
■  and  if  you  will  barken  to  the  bis- 
hop you  will  be  as  well  as  1  am  by 
this  time  to-morrow  night ;  and  if 
not — '  his  countenance  all  at  onco 
changed  into  that  of  the  countess, 
whose  reproachful  features  were 
hovering  before  the  earl  in  a  dim 
mist,  when  total  insensibility  shut 
them,  and  every  other  phantom  from 
his  dissolving  senses. 

When  the  bishop  entered, he  found 
the  earl  lying  stitf  and  apparently 
dead.  Aaron,  who  willingly  found 
an  excuse  for  remaining  out  of  the 
room,  had  stayed  behind  to  com- 
pound his  physics,  but,  being  sum- 
moned, declared  that  his  patient  was 
dying. 

The  esquire  of  the  body  to  the  earl 
came  into  the  room  at  break  of  day, 
and  whispered  to  the  bishop.  The 
earl  suddenly  started  up  and  said, 
abruptly — 

'Sirrah 'squire,  speak  out  aloud. 
You  come  with  tidings  of  my  grand- 
son's health  ;  how  does  he  ;— is  he 
better  than  he  was  yesterday  V 

'  My  lord,  Sir  Gervase  died  in  his 
sleep  an  hour  and  a  half  ago,'  said 
the  esquire. 

'  I  know  that  is  true — for  I  have 
seen  him,'  said  the  earl,  falling  heav- 
ily on  the  bed.  '  Go  out  of  the 
room,'  addressing  Aaron  and  the 
esquire,  '  leave  me  with  the  bishop. 
I  must  talk  with  him,  for  I  myself 
shall  die  to-day.' 

The  esquire  and  the  leech  accord- 
ingly went  out,  and,  joining  the  ex- 
pectant household  outside,  went 
down  with  them  to  breakfast  in  the 
hall.     The  seneschal  was  at  the  head 


of  the  board,  in  his  silk  camlet  gown 
of  office ;  the  warders  of  the  garri- 
son, and  of  the  great  tower,  sat  by 
him,  and  below  were  ranged  in  due 
order  of  precedence,  the  warders  of 
the  lesser  towers  of  the  fortress,  the 
earl's  henchmen,  the  knights  of  the 
hoasehold,  and  others. 

The  table  groaned  beneath  piles  of 
beef,  and  pitchers  of  wine,  and  to 
this  substantial  cheer  no  one  failed 
to  do  ample  justice.  That  the  earl 
had  seen  the  spirits  of  his  lady  and 
his  grandson  during  the  night,  was 
Aaron's  theme,  not  forgetting  the 
extreme  caution  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  use  in  moving  about  the 
chamber  on  account  of  the  dogs, 
the  most  dangerous  of  them  having 
only  been  fastened  by  leashes,  and 
he  found  willing  listeners  all  round 
the  table.  The  dying  condition  of 
a  man  such  as  the  earl  had  been,  was 
not  likely  to  call  forth  sadness  on 
the  countenance  of  any  of  his  licen- 
tious adherents,  nor  did  it  do  so  ; 
but  the  most  hardened  of  them  were 
susceptible  of  supernatural  terrors, 
and  as  tuey  all  ate  and  drank  they 
talked  about  nothing  else  but  the 
earl's  visions.  They  knew  no  more 
of  these  than  the  leech  and  the 
esquire  had  gathered  from  the  earl's 
own  lips,  but  when  facts  failed  to  be 
exciting  enough  to  give  zest  to  the 
conversation,  exaggeration  was  call- 
ed in.  Aaron  freely  embellished 
what  he  had  to  impart  without  fear 
of  detection,  for  he  knew  that  no  one 
could  contradict  him.  That  two  ap- 
paritions should  be  talked  of  was  not 
sufficient  for  him  ;  he  gave  mysteri- 
ous hints  of  marvellous  sights  that 
he  himself  had  seen,  and  of  doleful 
sounds  that  he  had  heard.  Every 
thing  he  said  was  greedily  swallow- 
ed by  the  household,  the  substance 
of  it  being  shortly  spread  abroad 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
and  among  the  townspeople,  increas- 
ing in  quantity,  like  a  rolling  snow- 
ball, as  it  advanced. 

The  following  day  the  mourning 
flag  of  the  house  of  Lincoln  opened 
its  sable  folds  to  the  breeze  on  the 
embattled  summit  of  the  keep,  and 
shortly  after  the  mortal   remains  of 
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the  earl  and  his  grandson  lay  side  by 
side  in  the  principal  state  chamber. 
The  fortress  was  immediately  taken 
possession  of  by  the  abbot,  who,  in 
his  character  of  justice-itinerant, 
held  it  for  the  king,  until  his  high- 
ness should  ratify  the  claims  of  the 
legate  and  himself  upon  the  earl's 
estates,  and  determine  who  should 
be  the  posse-sor  of  the  residue. 

It  was  soon  reported  that  the  king 
proposed  to  attend  the  double  fune- 
ral of  the  barcn  and  his  grandson, 
and  that  the  chief  justicary  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  high-sheriff  of  the 
county,  were  coming  with  him. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
When  Lord  Hugh  came  into  the 
presence  of  Lady  Isabella,  he  found 
her  surrounded  by  her  maidens,  who 
were  engaged  in  tapestry  work  for 
the  cathedral.  She  immediately 
dismissed  them,  and  they  went  to 
their  evening  devotions  in  the  chapel 
room  of  their  excellent  mistress, 
before  retiring,  each  to  her  quiet 
pillow,  for  the  night. 

The  lady  then  asked  the  crusader 
if  he  knew  the  hermit  of  the  swan- 
pools.  The  knight  at  first  replied 
in  the  negative,  but  then  corrected 
himself,  anil  said  that  he  would  not 
do  his  heart  so  much  injustice  as  to 
disclaim  a  knowledge  of  him — he  did 
know  him — though  he  had  not  seen 
him  ;  he  knew  him  as  one  to  whom 
he  owed  much  return  for  the  kind- 
ness that  he  had  shown  to  his  child. 

'  My  poor  little  Hugh  spoke  of 
the  good  man,'  said  the  knight, 
'  during  my  first  and  only  meeting 
with  him  since  my  return  from  the 
Holy  Land.  I  asked  him  who  took 
care  of  him.  He  innocently  answered 
'  i he  hermit  and  the  pretty  Jewish 
lady,  but  that  he  lived  in  the  priory 
of  Icanno,  and  should  be  glad  when 
he  went  away  from  there.' ' 

Lady  Isabella  begged  him  to  repeat 
the  words  which  the  chil  1  had  used, 
when  the  knight  had   done  so,  she 


inquired  if  they 
harmonise  with 
Gesta  had  given 
tender  treatment 


did  not  exactly 
the  description 
of  the  kind  and 
which  Sir   Hugh 


had  always  received  in  the  house  of 
Jocenus. 


'  They  do  indeed  !'  said  the  cru- 
sader ;  'and,  moreover,  they  agree, 
as  doth  also  the  statement  of  this 
young  man  )tou  have  named,  with 
what  I  have  learnt  from  the  mer- 
chant's own  lips.  I  have  seen  Joce- 
nus, worthy  lady,  and  I  have  hail 
evidence  upon  evidence  to  satisfy  me 
that  he  and  his  daughter  have  been 
wrongfully  accused.' 

•  I  have  promised  you,  Lord  Hugh,' 
said  Lady  Isabella,  '  ami  I  will  fulfil 
my  promise  to  the  letter,  to  bring 
you  certain  proofs  of  that  when  the 
sheriff  arrives  in  our  city.  But  now 
I  have  made  bold  to  send  for  you, 
my  Lord  Hugh,  on  this  account  : — 
The  reverend  hermit  we  have  been 
talking  of  has  been  with  me  to-day, 
to  inform  me  that  he  has  spoken 
with  one  of  the  handmaids  of  the 
merchant's  daughter,  a  damsel  who 
was  carried  witfi  her  mistress  from 
the  dungeon  of  the  castle.' 

'  Your  pardon  for  my  rudeness, 
worthy  lady,  but  permit  me  to  say, 
I  myself  have  seen  this  damsel,  and 
have  heard  her  sad  story.' 

'  I  am  glad  that  you  have,'  said  the 
lady  ;  '  you  know  then  that  the 
plundered  Jewish  heiress  has  been 
carried  away  privily  by  the  abbot's 
knights,  and  that  the  place  of  her 
imprisonment  is  concealed  from  the 
friends  of  justice.' 

'  I  heard  the  damsel  say  that  fair 
Judith  had  been  removed  from  the 
Boar's  Den.'  replied  Lord  Hugh  ; 
1  but  I  understood  that  it  was  the 
prince  who  had  removed  her.' 

'  No — it  was  the  abbot,'  returned 
Lady  Isabella,  with  kimlling  colour, 
'  he  will  not  be  satisfied  without  the 
immolation  of  that  unfortunate  fa- 
ther and  daughter.  But  I  have  kept 
my  eye  upon  his  most  secret  move- 
ments, and  I  will  ruin  his  plans, 
though  they  were  ever  so  artfully 
laid.  At  daybreak,  my  noble  lord, 
I  know  that  he  intends  to  set  out 
upon  an  important  journey,  which 
has  no  other  object  in  view  than  the 
death  of  the  merchant's  daughter. 
The  hermit  will  follow  him,  and  I 
shall  entrust  to  his  hands  a  writing, 
by  which  I  hope  to  prevent  that 
which  the  abbot  goes  to  accomplish. 
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But  it  would  be  well,  my  lord,  to 
send,  if  it  were  possible,  the  father 
of  the  Hebrew  lady,  or  others  of  her 
friends,  with  the  hermit ;  he  is  aged, 
and  may  be  impeded  in  his  import- 
ant mission  by  natural  infirmities.  I 
believe  you  think  it  your  duty,  my 
Lord  Hugh,  to  endeavour  to  preserve 
her.  Will  you — can  you — undertake 
to  find  Jocenus,  or  any  other  person 
who  is  prudent  and  zealous  on  her 
behalf,  tokeepthe  hermit  company. ' 

The  martial  face  of  the  crusader 
expressed  undisguised  pleasure. 

'Honoured  lady,'  said  he,  'to 
whose  hands  can  you  better  entrust 
such  a  task  than  to  mine  ?  It  was 
through  her  father's  regard  for  me, 
and  for  my  poor  desolate  boy,  that 
she  has  been  placed  in  her  present 
peril.  I  will  let  none,  willingly,  be 
the  means  of  saving  her  except  my- 
self, who  was  the  means  of  putting 
her  in  jeopardy.' 

'I  applaud  your  determination, 
noble  knight,'  said  the  lady,  evi- 
dently relieved  from  a  difficulty. 
'  Here  then  is  a  copy  of  an  order 
from  the  king,  withdrawing  the 
power  of  justice-itinerant  from  the 
abbot,  and  commanding  that  the 
execution  of  Judith,  the  Jewess 
heiress,  be  deferred  until  she  have 
been  examined  before  himself  and 
his  court.  To  you,  my  Lord  de 
Gant,  I  give  this  in  trust,  on  the 
faith  of  your  honourable  word  that 
you  will,  with  your  best  ability,  use 
it  for  the  preservation  of  the  Hebrew 
lady.' 

'  I  do  so  receive  it,  Lady  Isabella, 
and  by  this  sacred  symbol,  that 
honourable  word  of  mine,  I  will  most 
faithfully  redeem  !'  said  the  knight, 
raising  to  his  lips  the  cruciform  hilt 
of  his  sword. 

'  I  have  written  to  his  highness, 
King  Henry.'  said  the  lady,  'and  I 
deem  myself  fortunate  in  having 
received  a  favourable  reply  in  time 
to  be  of  service  to  the  oppressed. 
Several  times  I  have  made  appeals 
in  other  quarters,  which  have  proved 
fruitless  ;  then  resolved,  if  possible, 
not  to  be  baffled,  I  applied  to  the 
fountain  head  of  power,and  corrupt- 
ed as  it  is  in  the  whole,  yet,  in  this 


case,  it  has  yielded  to  the  poor  ele- 
ment of  justice.' 

'  Have  you  any  knowledge,  Lady 
Isabella,  of  the  abbot's  intended 
route,  and  of  the  probable  length  of 
his  journey  V  inquired  the  knight, 
after  a  silent  consultation  with  his 
thoughts. 

'  None  at  all,  my  lord,'  was  the 
reply  ;  '  I  only  know  that  he  sets  out 
at  the  beginning  of  the  coming  day, 
and  that  he  is  going  upon  no  other 
errand  than  to  see  his  sentence  on 
the  merchant's  daughter  executed. 
You  must  keep  him  in  sight,  noble 
lord  of  Gant,  until  you  reach  the 
scene  where  her  tragedy,  according 
to  his  intention,  is  to  be  wound  up.' 

'  Fear  me  not — I  will  not  lose  his 
track.' 

'  But  whatever  you  do,  for  your 
own  sake,  my  lord,'  said  the  lady, 
with  earnestness,  '  do  not  be  seen  by 
any  of  his  train,  much  less  by  him- 
self, and  do  not  appear  in  person  as 
a  friend  of  the  Jewess.  Though  you 
bear  the  chief  hazard  and  fatigue  in 
rescuing  her,  yet,  when  that  rescue 
is  certain,  let  another  hand  than 
yours  be  seen  to  effect  it.' 

'  I  respect  your  advice,  Lady 
Isabella,  and  I  will  religiously  abide 
by  it.  You  shall  shortly  hear  from 
me.' 

'  And  you  must  not  fail  to  return 
immediately  after  your  errand  is 
done,  my  noble  lord,'  said  the  lady. 
'  The  unveiling  of  the  abbot  cannot 
take  place  without  you  are  present. 
It  would  be  well  if  you  were  to  send 
a  messenger  to  me,  as  soon  as  you 
reach  the  place  where  the  merchant's 
daughter  is,  informing  me  where  I 
may  address  a  letter  to  you,  in  case 
the  sheriff  arrives,  and  in  case  the 
hour  for  opening  the  seals  of  the 
mystery  be  hastened.' 

'  I  will  do  so,  Lady  Isabella,  and 
you  shall  know  what  fortune  I  have 
met  with  on  the  way,  and  how  I  am 
likely  to  succeed.  I  shall  not,  by 
your  leave,  inform  Jocenus  of  the 
matter  in  hand,  though  I  know 
where  he  is,  and  can  gain  ready 
access  to  him  ;  his  mind  is  nearly 
wrecked  ;  he  had  better  remain  out 
uf  the  way  of  harm,  until  some  cer- 
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tain  prospect  of  better  days  can  be 
presented  to  his  view.' 

■  There  is  one  person  who  should 
be  with  you,'  said  tbe  lady  ;  '  his 
singular  devotedness  to  the  mer- 
chant and  his  daughter,  and  his  for- 
merconnectionwith  them,  rendering 
him  a  fit  ally.' 

*  You  mean  Gesta,'  said  the 
knight. 

'The  same.' 

•  I  was  thinking  of  him,' remarked 
the  crusader.  '  He  has  interested 
me  not  a  little,  lady.  His  miserable 
mother,  Myrza,  died  wretchedly  in 
the  prison  where  she  was,  and  the 
unfeeling  dastards  of  the  gaol  would 
have  maltreated  her  body  had  I  not 
kept  them  at  bay  with  this  weapon 
I  hold,  while  her  son  carried  it  away. 
He  was  shamefully  used,  too ;  I 
found  him  hanging  from  a  gallows 
in  the  sight  of  the  abbot,  and  cut 
him  down  only  just  in  time  to  save 
his  life.  I  myself,  I  believe,  was  in 
no  small  danger  in  that  horrible 
place.  You  do  not  know,  pe:haps, 
that  he  is  a  natural  son  of  the  earl 
of  Lincoln.' 

'  Of  the  earl !  do  I  hear  you  right- 
ly ?'  cried  the  lady  ;  '  are  you  not 
deceived,  my  lord  V 

'  I  believe  it  as  firmly  as  that  I 
was  born  a  Gant  of  Lancaster,'  said 
the  knight ;  '  and  sincerely  do  I 
hope  that  if  the  earl  dies  with  the 
poison  he  has  taken,  Gesta  may  be 
allowed  by  the  king,  some  part  of  hi* 
enormous  estates.' 

■  Indeed,  I  hope  so  too  !'  ejacula- 
ted the  lady.  *  But  you  spoke  of  the 
earl  having  taken  poison  —  what 
mean  you,  sir  knight  V 

'  Have  you  not  heard  the  cry  with 
which  all  the  city  is  ringing,  lady  ? 
Eichard  of  Bargate  has  poisoned  the 
earl  of  Lincoln.  This  is  proclaimed 
by  the  populace  from  street  to 
street. ' 

'  I  thought  that  my  brother  went 
to  the  castle  in  unusual  haste,'  said 
the  lady ;  '  and  I  heard  a  great  bustle 
abroad,  but  gave  little  heed  to  it, 
supposing  some  sport  about  to  be 
practised.  The  bishop  has  more  than 
once  warned  the  earl,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  rind  it  has  been   to   no   purpose. 


Heaven  pardon  him  !  The  thief  on 
the  cross  met  with  mercy,  pex-haps 
he  may  also.  I  was  with  his  lame 
grandson  this  morning.  Sir  Gervase 
lives  longer  than  I  had  anticipated, 
but  he  must  shortly  sink  beneath 
the  decay  that  is  consuming  him  ; 
then  the  earl  has  not  a  natural  heir 
left,  unless  this  Gesta  be  considered 
one.  The  parents  of  Sir  Gervase 
both  died,  the  one  within  a  month 
prior  to  his  birth,  the  other  a  month 
after. ' 

'  I  shall  immediately  make  search 
for  Gesta, 'said  the  knight,  bracing 
himself  for  his  undertaking,  '  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  1  shall  soon  find 
him— then  a  few  hasty  preparations 
will  suffice  for  my  journey.  But 
where  may  I  meet  with  the  hermit,. 
Lad/  Isabella  V 

'  He  shall  be  at  the  Fairy-oaks, 
by  the  road  south  of  the  city  which 
runs  toward  Lon  Ion,  to-morrow 
morning  an  hour  before  the  curfew 
bell  rings.' 

'  At  that  time  I  will  join  him,' 
said  the  knight.  'Peace  be  with 
you,  worthy  and  humane  lady  !  You 
shall  hear  from  me  as  I  said.' 

'  Heaven  speed  you  in  defence  of 
the  injured,' responded  the  lady,  and 
the  knight  took  his  leave. 

Lord  Hugh  hastened  to  the  castle, 
|  and  soon  learned  from  the  retainers 
attached    to    the    household,    who 
!  were   hanging  about  the  keep  talk- 
ing loudly  to  each  other,  that  Gesta 
had  been  ordere  1  into  confinement, 
I  but  that  the  bishop   had  interfered 
!  for  him,   and  his  imprisonment  was- 
i  merely  nominal. 

Lord  Hugh  then  sent  a  few  lines 
I  to  Lady  Isabella  begging  her  to  ob- 
tain, through  the  bishop  her  bro- 
ther, the  immediate  liberation  of 
Gesta.  Lady  Isabella  instantly  sent 
her  own  trusty  page  to  Grosteste 
with  a  confidential  message.  Lord 
Hugh  afterwards  received  a  reply 
from  her  to  the  effect  that  the  bishop 
intended  to  remain  all  the  night  in 
the  castle,  and  would  exert  himself 
to  do  as  his  sister  wished  when  a 
favourable  opportunity  occurred, 
but  at  present,  he  could  not  interfere 
for  Gesta  more  than  to  secure  hi* 
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personal  safety.  At  the  same  time 
she  strenuously  advised  Lord  Hugh 
to  be  at  the  Fairy-oaks  at  the  hour 
determined  upon,  and  if  he  did  not 
find  Gesta  there,  as  well  as  the  her- 
mit, to  depart,  if  necessary,  without 
him. 

In  the  morning  there  was  a  thin, 
drizzling  rain,  and  a  cold  wind  ;  the 
sky  appeared  lowering,  of  a  dull, 
unvarying  grey,  and  nature  prema- 
turely assumed  a  wintry  aspect.  But 
the  heart  of  the  chivalrous  knight 
was  wound  up  for  his  honourable 
enterprise,  and  the  cheerlessness  of 
the  weather  could  nut  damp  its 
lively  pulses. 

Travelling  in  those  days  involved 
a  variety  of  perils,  for  which  the 
knight  had  prepared  himself.  He 
rode  the  gallant  steed  which  had  so 
often  borne  him  in  the  dread  shock 
of  battle  against  the  Paynim  host, 
and  was  attended  by  his  esquire. 
His  plated  chain  armour,  his  white 
silk  surcoat,  or  short  frock,  worn 
loosely  over  it,  embroidered  with  a 
scarlet  cross,  evinced  that  he  was  a 
crusader  ;  while  the  portcullis-bars, 
wrought  in  gold,  on  the  top  of  his 
embossed  helmet,  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  stately  plume  of  snowy  feathers, 
and  upon  the  centre  of  his  kite- 
shaped  shield,  evidenced  his  distinc- 
tion in  point  of  rank. 

The  esquire,  in  half  armour,  trot- 
ted his  small  horse  after  the  knight 
through  Wykenford,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  London  road. 
Lord  Hugh  then  walked  his  horse 
along  for  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
paces,  and  the  esquire  necessarily  did 
the  same.  Then  the  knight  stopped 
and  looked  about  him,  and  the 
esquire  did  so  too,  and  with  no 
slight  curiosity,  being  entirely  ignor- 
ant of  the  nature  of  the  errand  they 
were  going  upon.  He  supposed 
they  should  attend  some  tourna- 
ment, but  if  so,  why  had  his  lord 
kept  so  unusual  a  silence  toward 
him  regarding  it,  and  why  had  he 
forbade  him  making  certain  prepara- 
tions requisite  for  it  ?' 

While  he  was  putting  these  ques- 
tions to  himself,  the  venerable  figure 
of  the  hermit  was  perceived  coming 


up  the  hilly  road  from  the  city,  on 
a  sure-footed  and  hardy  palfrey, 
which  the  knight  had  seen  in  the 
private  stables  of  the  Lady  Isabella. 

Lord  Hugh  and  his  esquire  plant- 
ed themselves  by  the  road-side,  un- 
der the  twisted  branches  of  two 
great  oak-trees,  which  had  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Fairy  Oaks,  it  being 
supposed  that  fairies  played  their 
gambols  about  them  whenever  the 
moon  was  full. 

'Benedicite,  my  son,'  said  the 
hermit,  rather  tremulously,  to  the 
foremost  and  principal  rider,  as  he 
was  passing  these  trees.  The  knight 
looked  intently  at  him  ;  he  could  not 
in  the  least  recognise  the  figure,  but 
he  thought  that  the  voice  was  fami- 
liar to  him. 

'Save  you,  holy  father,'  he  re- 
sponded, bending  his  plumed  head 
in  reverence. 

'  You  are  from  the  Holy  Land  V 
said  the  hermit,  inquiringly,  stop- 
ping and  glancing  at  the  cross  which 
was  upon  the  streamer  of  his  lance 
and  his  surcoat. 

'  Yes,  good  father,'  answered  the 
knight,  with  a  litle  exultation  in  his 
tone.  '  I  have  shivered  more  than 
one  good  sword  for  the  rescue  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  infidels.' 

'  Yet  you  would  see  justice  done 
even  to  an  infidel,  would  you  not  V 
asked  the  hermit,  in  a  lower  voice, 
at  the  same  time  looking  on  each 
side  as  if  fearful  of  being  overheard. 

'Truly,  for  that  end  I  set  out 
from  Lincoln  this  morning,'  replied 
the  knight. 

'  Our  purpose  is  the  same  then,' 
said  the  hermit ;  '  but  if  my  weak 
eyesight  does  not  deceive  me,  that 
is  an  esquire  you  have  with  you,  and 
not  master  Gesta,  and  we  have  yet 
to  tarry  for  him.' 

'  I  shall  only  wait  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  hawk  which  will  present- 
ly wing  its  threatening  course  past 
here,'  said  the  knight,  alluding  to 
the  abbot ;  '  and  you  had  better  ride 
near  or  with  my  esquire,  father, 
that  I  may  protect  you  on  the  way 
that  lies  before  us.' 

'  I  will  do  as  you  say,'  said  the 
hermit,   riding  nearer  to  the  person 
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named,  and  as  he  did  so,  pulling 
his  hood  over  his  face,  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  coldness  of  the  wind, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  his 
features. 

The  three  remained  nearly  sta- 
tionary under  the  Fairy  Oaks  until 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  and  still 
no  sign  of  the  abbot  appeared.  The 
knight  now  became  uneasy  lest  the 
Lady  Isabella  had  mistaken  the 
south  for  the  north  road,  or  lest  he 
had  misunderstood  her  directions. 

'Yet  I  fancied  she  distinctly  nam- 
ed the  Fairy  Oaks,'  said  he  to  the 
hermit,  '  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
both  you  and  I  should  have  come  to 
this  precise  spot,  if  she  had  not  fix- 
ed upon  it  as  our  place  of  meeting. 

'Have  patience  a^  little  longer, 
tny  son,'  said  the  hermit,  '  I  know 
we  are  right.' 

'Then  it  may  be  that  the  Lad)7 
Isabella  erred  as  to  the  time  of  the 
abbot's  setting  out.' 

'  No,'  said  the  hermit,  '  she  did 
not  err,  but  something  unforeseen 
must  have  occurred  to  detain  him.' 

Another  hour  went  by,  and  an  ex- 
tremely tedious  one  it  was.  The 
knight  then  rode  into  Wykenford, 
and  cast  his  eye  up  the  long  suburb 
to  see  if  the  abbot  was  approaching. 
Glad  was  he  when  he  caught  sight 
of  the  banners  of  four  lancemen  of 
Crowland  coming  into  view  at  the 
end  of  the  street — at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  mournful  death-bell  of  the 
minster  thrilled  him  with  its  deep 
sounds.  He  directly  turned  his 
horse,  and  spurred  back  to  the  two 
oaks,  where  he  had  left  the  hermit 
and  his  esquire. 

'  Onwards  !  the  hawk  sweeps  hi- 
therward  !'  were  his  brief  but  -em- 
phatic exclamations,  and  the  three 
proceeded  at  a  gentle  pace  forwards 
along  the  road.  '  The  earl  of  Lin- 
coln must  be  dead,'  said  the  knight, 
falling  back  to  the  side  of  the  her- 
mit ;  '  did  you  not  hear  the  great 
bell  of  St.  Mary's  toll  V 

'  Yes,  my  son,'  replied  the  father, 
closing  his  eyes  a  moment  in  mental 
prayer,  and  dropping  a  bead  of  his 
rosary,  *  as  the  wind  came  this  way 
I  heard  the  knoll — it  had  a  very  sweet 


and  melancholy  tone,  lingering  long 
on  my  ear,  and  dying  off  like  a  sad 
and  mellow  music.  It  was  for  the 
earl,  I  dare  say.  Peace  and  pardon 
go  with  him  to  the  tomb  though  he 
has  lived  so  ill.' 

{ I  have  few  good  wishes  to  spare 
for  such  a  man  ;  he  was  the  chief 
abettor  of  the  abbot,  until  the  legate 
was  taken  into  the  ambitious  priest's 
confidence  instead  of  him,'  cried  the 
knight.  '  But  let  us  see  at  what 
speed  those  behind  us  are  advancing.' 

He  turned  in  his  saddle,  and  look- 
ed down  the  narrow  and  hilly  road. 
The  abbot's  train  was  at  no  great 
distance,  and  the  bells  attached  to 
the  bridles  of  their  horses  were  be- 
ginning to  be  faintly  heard.  They 
were  coming  on  now  at  a  steady 
canter,  and  the  knight,  having  re- 
mained motionless  until  they  had 
nearly  reached  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on 
the  top  of  which  he  was,  again  set 
forward  at  the  same  speed.  The 
sound  of  their  bells  proved  of  con- 
siderable assistance  to  him  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  loudness  of  the 
jingling  silver  he  regulated  his  ad- 
vance, and  thus  he  was  able,  with 
the  utmost  ease,  to  keep  an  equal 
distance  from  the  party  behind,  and 
to  be  sure  that  he  had  not  lost  them. 

The  hour  of  noon  arrived,  and  the 
travellers  were  crossing  those  marshes 
in  which  the  Boar's  Den  stood.  The 
hermit,  who  was  following  a  little  in 
the  rear  of  the  esquire,  g  dloped  up 
to  the  knight,  and  stretching  out  his 
arm,  pointed  across  a  fen  (the  same 
in  which  Keturah  and  Gowerperish- 
e  1),  telling  him  what  buildingit  was 
which  appeared  alone  on  the  level  in 
the  distance. 

The  knight  could  not  avoid  remark- 
ing how  admirably  well  the  hermit 
bore  the  exercise  of  riding  ;  occa- 
sionally he  perceived  that  his  figure 
lost  its  remarkable  stoop,  and  that 
his  eye  was  more  lively  and  bright, 
and  his  gestures  more  animated, 
than  his  apparent  age  would  warrant; 
there  were  times,  too,  when  the 
fancy  that  he  had  heard  the  hermit's 
voice  before  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, took  complete  possession  of 
him,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to  rocol* 
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lect  when  or  where  he  had  met  with 
him  in  times  past.  He  could  not  ac- 
count for  the  impressions  he  had, 
but  they  haunted  him  all  through 
the  journey.  He  frequently  caught 
himself  looking  at  the  good  father 
with  an  intenseness  that  must  have 
been  quite  embarrassing  to  him  ; 
and  whenever  the  latter  spoke,  whe- 
ther to  himself  or  his  attendant,  he 
found  that  he  could  not  avoid  listen- 
ing with  the  strongest  interest. 

The  esquire  now  began  to  reckon 
how  many  hours  had  elapsed  since 
he  breakfasted,  and  to  wonder  when, 
and  at  what  place  they  were  to  dine. 

The  whole  country  was  one  wide 
plain  of  clay,  and  mire,  and  water. 
The  infirm  road  they  were  upon 
yielded  to  every  step  of  the  horses 
hoofs,  and  the  thin  mud  splashed  up 
in  the  faces  of  the  riders  in  not  the 
pleasantest  way  in  the  world. 

At  length  there  came  in  sight  a 
small  convent.  The  esquire  fervent- 
ly hoped  that  they  were  to  stop  here, 
and  fastened  an  earnest  look  on  the 
conspicuous  crosses  which  were  rais- 
ed on  the  peaked  ends  of  the  roof. 
Coming  nearer  to  it,  he  saw  the 
smoke  of  the  chimneys,  and  the  poor 
peasants  of  the  fens  gathering  about 
the  simple  portal,  waiting  for  the 
bread  and  ale  which  was  daily  dis- 
tributed to  them  there  at  this  hour. 

The  knight  rode  nearly  up  to  the 
convent,  which  stood  a  little  off  the 
line  of  the  direct  road,  then  turned 
aside  as  if  to  cross  the  plain  on  a  bye 
path.  This  greatly  disappointed  the 
hungry  'squire,  and  he  muttered 
grievous  things  against  his  master. 

But  the  knight  himself  felt  the 
cravings  of  nature,  and  he  only 
waited  until  the  bells  behind  ceased 
their  tuneful  clamour,  before  he 
turned  back  to  the  convent.  The 
abbot  and  his  retinue  had  entered 
there  with  the  intention  of  putting 
the  hospitality  of  the  community  to 
the  test  ;  and  the  knight  did  the 
same,  only  taking  the  precaution  of 
lowering  his  visor  over  his  face,  and 
sending  his  willing  attendant  before 
him  with  instructions  what  to  say. 

The  latter  craved  entertainment 
for  his  master  as  a  knight  of  Pales- 


tine, on  an  enterprise  that  required 
he  should  mis  with  no  company. 
The  door  of  the  pilgrim's  loilge  was 
immediately  opened,  and  a  free  wel- 
come given.  A  little  parlour  receiv- 
ed the  knight,  the  hermit,  and  the 
esquire,  where  a  frugal,  but  whole- 
some repast,  of  mutton  and  capons, 
with  ale  and  wine,  was  quickly  serv- 
ed up.  The  esquire  waited  upon  his 
master  and  the  father  at  table  and 
afterwards  regaled  himself  to  his 
heart's  content. 

The  bells  soon  rang  again  in  front 
of  the  convent,  and  the  knight,  re- 
ceiving the  sound  as  his  signal,  arose, 
and  prepared  to  follow  the  abbot, 
having  made  the  superior  a  liberal 
present  to  be  employed  for  use  of 
the  convent,  and  for  the  poor  of  the 
district.  He  departed  with  the  bless- 
ings of  the  needy  but  generous  bre- 
thren. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
At  nightfall  the  abbot  was  enter- 
tained by  a  brotherhood  of  black 
friars,  in  a  small  town,  and  close  by, 
the  knight  also  took  up  his  quarters 
at  a  tavern.  By  daylight  the  lat- 
ter was  on  the  alert,  and  presently 
the  horses  and  the  bells  of  the  ab- 
bot's train  were  in  motion  as  on  the 
preceding  day.  The  knight  had 
aroused  his  esquire  and  the  hermit, 
who  were  now  ready  mounted  in  the 
tavern-court.  As  he  stood  looking 
out  from  the  lattice-bars  of  the  cham- 
ber he  had  lodged  in,  he  beheld  the 
almost  regal  procession  of  the  abbot 
pass  down  the  open  street  to  the 
road,  watched  by  many  curious  ga- 
zers from  the  roofs  and  lattices  of  the 
houses. 

The  abbot  was  attended  by  his 
chaplain  of  honour,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  office  by  the  pope 
himself,  through  the  medium  of  the 
legate  ;  a  marshal,  in  rich  robes, 
rode  before,  preceded  by  a  band  of 
abbey-knights  and  subordinate  lance 
men  ;  the  prior  of  Crowland,  and 
four  state  officers,  followed  and 
after  them  the  rest  of  the  guard. 

As  soon  as  they  were  at  a  moder- 
ate distance,  the  knight  discharged 
the  reckoning  for  himself  and  th©. 
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two  with  him,  then  spurred  after 
the  abbot's  party  so  as  to  keep  it  in 
view. 

The  scene  was  now  changed  to  a 
vast  heath,  with  wild,  and  woody 
ridges,  under  whose  hanging  sides 
the  road  wound  to  a  forest.  In  these 
forest  shades,  which  made  a  twilight 
even  at  noon,  the  knight  threaded 
his  way  among  a  number  of  dim 
paths,  guided  only  by  the  noise  of 
the  bells  before  him.  He  had  lost 
sight  of  the  abbot's  party  owing  to 
the  windings  of  the  way,  and  he  was 
not  a  little  perplexed  and  annoyed 
when  he  came  to  a  spot  where  no 
less  than  four  paths  presented  them- 
selves for  his  choice,  to  hear  in  dif- 
ferent directions  the  sounds  by 
which  he  was  guided.  He  stopped, 
and  consulted  with  the  hermit,  nei- 
ther could  he  determine  which  set  of 
bells  was  the  right  one.  In  both 
cases  there  seemed  to  be  many  of 
them,  and  the  ringing  was  equally 
clear  and  musical. 

Chance  determined  it,  one  set  of 
these  bells  were  suddenly  silent  and 
as  the  knight  knew  no  reason  why 
the  abbot's  party  should  make  a 
stop  in  the  wood,  he  judged  that  if 
he  followed  those  which  continued 
to  play,  he  should  be  correct,  ac- 
cordingly he  proceeded  after  the 
latter. 

The  branches  so  overhung  the 
path,  that  the  knight  was  compelled 
to  dismount  and  lead  his  horse, 
as  did  also  the  hermit  and  the 
esquire,  thus  some  time  was  lost, 
and  the  bells  were  only  heard  indis- 
tinctly. It  was  not  until  Lord  Hugh 
began  to  emerge  from  the  wood  that 
he  was  able  to  see  those  persons 
whom  he  was  following.  His  vexa- 
tion may  be  conceived,  instead  of 
the  abbot  and  his  train  they  were 
gentlemen  and  ladies  with  hawks  on 
their  wrists,  and  falconers  bearing 
the  furniture  required  for  the  sport 
of  hawking.  Scarcely  had  he  no- 
ticed them,  when  a  hunting  horn 
sent  a  stirring  blast  through  the 
very  thickest  part  of  the  cover,  and 
the  loud  voice  of  a  forester  was  heard 
singing  in  rude,  but  enlivening 
strains — 


'  When  woods  are  green, 

And  larks  ascend 
To  heaven  serene, 
To  the  chase — to  the  chase !  to  the  mer- 
ry merry  chase!' 
The  burden  was  taken  up  by  other 
jovial   voices,   and    repeated   in  so 
rousing  a  style,    that  even  at  that 
mortifying    moment     the    knight's 
heart  could  not  but  in  some  degree 
answer  to  the  measure.       The  first 
voice  began  again— 

'  When  the  honied  dew 

Fills  the  lily's  cup, 
And  morn  is  new, 
Then  up — then  up 
To  the  chase  -  to  the  chase  !'    to    the 
merry  merry  chase !' 

The  knight  had  not  patience  to 
listen  longer,  but  sent  his  steed 
bounding  forwards,  and  soon  left 
the  wood  at  a  distance  behind  him, 
His  object  was  to  gain  a  rising 
ground,  that  he  might  look  for  the 
abbot's  party,  but  when  this  was 
done  he  could  see  no  trace  of  it. 

A  smiling  hamlet  skirted  the 
wood  ;  meadows  and  pasture-land 
stretched  abroad  from  it ;  wolds 
bounded  the  prospect  on  the  right, 
and  a  river  flowed  on  the  left ;  the 
wood-lark  sang  in  the  sunny  air, 
and  the  throstle  in  the  beechen 
boughs  which  shaded  the  pleasant 
meadow-hillocks.  But  the-  knight 
heard  nothing  —  saw  nothing — 
of  the  abbot,  and  when  the 
hermit  and  the  esquire  came  up 
to  him  they  found  him  bitterly  up- 
brading  himself  for  his  want  of  cau- 
tion. 

The  abbot,  at  the  end  of  this  day's 
journey,  crossed  a  river  to  a  barren 
and  almost  uninhabited  island, 
where  there  was  one  wealthy  religi- 
ous house,  in  which  he  passed  the 
night.  Early  the  next  morning  he 
crossed  to  a  village  by  the  sea,  and 
from  thence  passed  on  to  a  town  in 
which  his  presence  was  expected 
with  a  high  degree  of  excitement. 

The  approaches  were  guarded  by 
barriers,  for  some  of  the  barons  who 
lived  near  had  made  incursions  into 
the  town  of  the  most  injurious  na- 
ture to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants, 
and  the  people  had  risen  and  taken 
arms,  determined  to  repel  them,  or 
forfeit  their  lives  in  the  struggle. 

Here  was  Judith  confined,    and 
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this  was  to  be  the  last  day  of  her 
life.  She  knew  it — and  let  us  see 
how  she  was  employed.  Her  place 
of  confinement  resembled  a  con- 
demned cell  in  one  of  our  principal 
modern  prisons,  excepting  that 
there  were  here  a  stone  bason  of 
holy-water,  and  a  wooden  crucifix 
fastened  to  the  wall.  At  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  she  was  in 
the  most  tranquil  of  slumbers  on  her 
straw  pallet,  smiling  in  her  dreams 
like  a  happy  child.  At  nine  o'clock 
she  was  arraying  herself  with  as 
much  precision  as  ever  she  had  used 
in  her  life.  She  had  not  been  de- 
prived of  that  bundle  of  raiment, 
and  that  brass- wrought  chest,  which 
was  all  she  had  preserved  from  the 
wreck  of  her  home,  and  now  she 
chose  out  of  the  former  a  black  vel- 
vet robe,  and  put  it  on.  Her  arms 
were  bare,  but  over  her  magnificent 
tresses,  and  over  her  neck,  she  flung 
a  large  mourning  veil. 

It  was  not  in  the  vain  desire  of 
exciting  admiration  of  her  beauty 
in  the  closing  scene  of  her  life  which 
prompted  her  thus  to  array  herself, 
but  it  was  a  modest  dignity,  a  noble 
tenaciousness  of  what  was  due  to 
her  father  and  herself. 

And  thus  she  stood  in  that  airless 
cell,  her  arms  stretched  downwards, 
and  her  slender  fingers  clasped — her 
dark  eyes,  wherein  all  her  soul  was 
gathered,  thrown  up  to  heaven  in 
confidence  and  love.  That  wonder- 
ful forehead  of  hers,  how  it  was 
burdened  in  its  polished  whiteness 
with  intellect ! — that  enchanting 
mouth,  what  celestial  sweetness 
played  about  it !  If  a  painter  or 
sculptor  could  have  perpetuated  on 
canvas  or  in  stone  the  '  Jew's  Daugh- 
ter,' as  she  appeared  in  that  sublime 
moment,  he  would  have  made  him- 
self immortal. 

And  now  she  takes  into  her  hand 
a  small  harp,  and  deliberately  tunes 
the  strings,  sitting  down  on  a  rude 
stone  seat.  Can  she  be  calm  enough 
to  waken  upon  its  chords  her  long 
forgotten  minstrelsy  ?  Does  she  not 
think  of  the  fearful  hour  that  is  fast 
— fast  approaching  ? 

She  has  tuned  the  strings— she 


does  awaken  her  minstrelsy  once 
more.  Never  did  the  walls  which 
close  her  in  echo  to  such  strains  as 
those  she  now  revives.  Her  voice  is 
certainly  weaker,  but  who  could  say 
that  it  is  not  as  rich  and  exquisite 
as  ever?  She  sings  Hebrew  melo- 
dies— no  other.  Every  one  is  solemn, 
and  yet  breathes  of  holy  rapture,  or 
a  heavenly  peace,  while  the  soul  of 
the  singer  is  lifted  up  above  the 
spheres. 

Now  that  lovely  head  droops— the 
fingers  cease  their  magic,  and  list- 
lessly rest  upon  the  wires.  She 
weeps — the  tears  trickle  silently 
down,  faster  and  faster,  and  she 
heeds  them  not.  The  overcharged 
flower  bends  at  last  under  its  weight. 
What  memories  have  stirred  her 
deep  spirit  ?  Does  she  think  of  her 
father  ? — of  her  once  blissful  and 
beautiful  home  ? — of  those  attached 
servants  and  friends  who  have  per- 
ished or  are  in  jeopardy  for  her  ? 
She  thinks  of  them  all.  Nothing  of 
the  past  is  forgotten  now.  And 
there  rises  before  her  one  image 
which  wrings  her  heart  indeed.  It 
is  that  of  Lord  Hugh.  The  sharp- 
ness of  her  cruel  fate  was  taken 
away  when  she  knew  that  he  believ- 
ed the  calumnies  spread  abroad 
against  her.  That  was  the  deepest 
stab  she  had  experienced  or  could 
experience. 

Her  streaming  eyes  are  again  lift- 
ed— again  her  harp  is  struck  with 
sad  lofty  pathos,  then  laid  aside. 
Now  she  prostrates  herself  in  silence 
before  the  Jehovah  of  her  ancient 
fathers. 

At  twelve  o'clock  she  draws  a  roll 
of  parchment  from  the  chest,  opens 
it  and  reads.  It  is  a  Greek  manu- 
script of  the  New  Testament.  And 
as  she  reads  she  murmurs — 

' '  If  it  be  possible  let  this  cup 
pass  from  me — nevertheless,  not  my 
will,  but  Thine  be  done.'  '  Heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my 
words  shall  not  pass  away/  Here 
then  lean  my  weak  and  timorous 
soul  !  Here  on  this  golden  anchor, 
fasten  thy  stead  fast  hand  !  and  amid 
the  horror  of  the  tempest  thou  wilt 
be  safe.' 
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That  treasured  relic  of  her  mo- 
ther, the  letter  which  the  hermit 
had  given  her,  was  then  drawn  from 
her  bosom,  perused,  and  returned 
to  its  concealment. 

Lastly  she  writes  letters  to  her 
father,  Gesta,  Belaset,  Lord  Hugh, 
and  the  Hebrews  in  general,  and 
puts  them  in  her  chest,  not  without 
a  secret  fear  that  they  will  never 
reach  the  persons  for  whom  they  are 
intended. 

She  is  ready  now — ready  for  that 
mysterious  change  which  even  the 
wisest  and  best  cannot  anticipate 
without  extreme  awe.  She  sits  down 
collectedly  with  the  manuscript  in 
her  hand,  waiting  the  summons  of 
death.  In  the  open  leaves  lies  a  thin 
and  silky  tress  of  golden  hair,  that 
had  been  shorn  from  the  head  of 
the  child  for  whom  she  was  about  to 
suffer. 

Once  a  slight  faintness  came  over 
her,  making  her  cheek  more  pale, 
but  it  passed  away  soon.  She  had 
tasted  no  food  or  drink  since  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  before,  and 
there  was  not  so  much  as  a  drop  of 
~ater  in  her  cell.  She  cheered  her- 
self, however,  with  the  considera- 
tion that  her  sufferings  would  soon 
be  over.  While  she  waited  thus, 
moments  occurred  when  she  longed 
for  the  instant  of  dissolution,  pain- 
ful as  it  might  be,  and  she  was  read}' 
to  exclaim — '  0,  death,  where  is  thy 
sting  ?  0,  grave,  where  is  thy  vic- 
tory V 

The  hubbub  of  gathering  crowds, 
and  the  rolling  of  cart  wheels,  at 
length  gave  her  warning  to  gird  up 
her  soul  for  its  last  struggle.  The 
carts  stopped  under  the  walls  of  her 
prison,  and  then  there  was  a  noise 
of  great  keys  turning  in  the'  rusty 
locks,  and  of  iron  doors  swinging 
back  on  groaning  hinges.  She  stood 
up,  having  in  one  hand  her  manu- 
script, which  she  involuntarily  held 
to  her  heart  as  if  to  quiet  the  start- 
led pulses  there,  and  in  the  other  a 
small  Persian  case  of  amber,  filled 
with  aromatic  essences,  with  which 
she  sought  to  keep  off  the  faintness 
that  assailed  her  senses.  Every 
minute  she    breathed  some    pious 


ejaculation.  As  her  cell  was  enter- 
ed by  the  gaoler,  and  those  who- 
were  to  take  her  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, she  softly  exclaimed — '  O 
Thou  who  art  the  life  of  the  uni- 
verse, preserve  my  soul !'  and  with 
these  words  stepped  firmly  out  be- 
tween the  men. 

When  she  had  crossed  a  dark  pas- 
sage that  was  guarded  with  soldiers, 
she  was  bade  to  enter  a  cart  at  the 
gate  of  the  building,  which  she  did 
with  as  much  apparent  cheerfulness 
as  some  would  have  in  mounting  a 
throne. 

The  chief  executioner,  who  was 
the  porter  of  the  town,  sat  on  his 
horse  by  the  cart,  to  see  her  fasten- 
ed down  upon  her  seat.  She  ad- 
dressed him  with  a  smile,  while  his 
fellows  were  rudely  drawing  the 
cords  around  her  arms. 

'  Sir,  it  is  usual,  I  believe,  for  you 
to  receive  the  raiment  of  your  crimi- 
nals ;  I  have  left  mine,  together 
with  my  harp,  for  you  and  the 
gaoler — only  I  crave  onef avour  from 
you.' 

'  What  may  that  be  ?'  he  asked, 
controlled  into  respect  by  the  touch- 
ing sweetness  of  her  manners. 

'  There  is  a  small  packet  in  the 
chest  which  I  would  wish  to  be  sent 
to  the  care  of  any  honest  Jew  of  this 
town.'  This  packet  contained  the 
letters  she  had  written. 

'  I  will  give  it  to  the  high  priest 
of  your  people— he  is  now  lodging 
in  the  next  lane  to  this,'  said  the 
executioner. 

Judith  thanked  him  from  her 
heart,  and  the  procession  moved  on. 
The  under-sheriff  of  the  town  rode 
in  front  of  the  cart,  and  the  execu- 
tioner followed  it ;  around  were  a 
numerous  body  of  civil  officers  and 
a  guard  of  soldiers. 

Several  confined  streets  were  tra- 
versed, and  then  a  large  open  space 
at  one  end  of  the  town  came  in  view. 
There,  a  tall  stake,  encircled  by  a 
pile  of  wood,  was  seen  in  the  midst 
of  a  multitude  of  people  ;  near  to 
the  stake  was  a  gallows.  Judith 
looked  steadily  on  these  fearful  pre- 
parations, and  did  not  seem  to  quail. 

At  the  corners  of  the  last  street 
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which  the  cart  passed  through, 
there  was  a  gallows-house,  as  a  pub- 
lic-house was  named,  from  whose 
door-post  swung  the  coarse  repre- 
sentation of  an  execution  ;  here  the 
rude  vehicle  in  which  Judith  was, 
made  a  stand,  and  the  landlord 
brought  a  death-bowl  for  the  crimi- 
nal, according  to  custom.  The  drink 
was  a  half-pint  of  tolerable  wine,  of 
which  Judith  took  a  little,  thanking 
the  person  who  gave  it  her  with 
gentleness. 

The  roar  of  the  multitude  was 
terrible  to  hear.  Hootings  and 
groans  swelled  to  the  clouds,  and 
the  trampling  of  the  people  shook 
the  earth.  The  barbarous  noises 
made  in  her  ears  appalled  Judith 
more  than  the  gallows  or  the  stake. 
Yet  she  kept  her  heart  steadfast  on 
its  immortal  hopes,  and  bore  all  with 
unexampled  patience.  '  '  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do,'  were  the  only  words 
that  escaped  her  lips. 

In  crossing  slowly  the  open  space 
toward  the  gallows  she  was  assailed 
by  vile  language,  and  by  still  viler 
ill-usage.  She  was  covered  with 
mud,  and  bruised  by  stones — her 
veil  was  torn  from  her  defenceless 
form — and  before  the  guard  could 
prevent,  the  cart  was  climbed  by 
the  mob,  and  she  was  torn  out,  and 
thrown  upon  the  muddy  ground. 
She  had  received  many  severe  in- 
juries before  the  authorities  around 
could  succeed  in  rescuing  her  from 
her  savage  tormentors,  and  was 
more  dead  than  alive  when  the 
former  placed  her  in  another  cart, 
and  so  conveyed  her  to  the  scaffold. 

No  sooner  did  she  perceive  where 
she  was,  than  she  arose  to  her  feet, 
and  looked  steadfastly  on  those  who 
had  so  grossly  injured  her,  and  at 
the  halter,  then  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  in  prayer.  A  priest  put 
a  crucifix  in  her  hand,  and  exhorted 
her  to  abjure  her  damnable  infideli- 
ty. She  distinctly  exclaimed — '  I 
believe  that  Go  1  is  just  and  good  !' 

Accordingly  she  joined  in  most  of 
the  priest's  prayers  with  unhesitat- 
ing piety,  saying  nothing  of  those 
parts  of  them  to  which  she  objected, 


for  the  substance  of  religion  was  all 
she  had  time  or  inclination  to  attend 
to.  When  the  mob  saw  her  thus 
reverently  kneeling  before  a  Chris- 
tian priest,  they  became  hushed, 
and  the  conviction  was  soon  spread 
among  them  that  she  had  abjured 
her  Jewish  sentiments. 

The  abbot  now  appeared  advanc- 
ing from  the  street  in  the  distance, 
bis  beautiful  charger  led  by  a  richly- 
dressed  page  ;  the  officers  with  him 
cleared  the  way  for  his  progress  to- 
ward the  scaffold,  in  front  of  which 
he  paused,  and  addressed  the  popu- 
lace, hundreds  of  whom  knelt  about 
him. 

He  began  with  lauding  their  zeal 
toward  holy  mother  church,  and  the 
catholic  faith,  in  the  lively  hatred 
they  manifested  toward  all  those  who 
professed  or  practised  pestilential 
infidelities,  heresies  and  witchcraft. 

He  then  gave  to  them  an  account 
of  Judith  and  her  father,  stating 
that  she  had  some  years  before  se- 
duced the  affections  of  a  Christian 
knight  of  noble  degree,  by  using 
arts  to  heighten  her  beauty,  and 
make  herself  excellent  in  minstrelsy 
— that  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  against 
whom  she  had  exerted  some  of  her 
unlawful  charms,  would  have  had 
her  judged  for  witchcraft,  had  not 
the  knight  who  had  been  allured  by 
her,  protected  her.  That  afterwards 
this  noble  knight  went  to  Palestine, 
and  the  Jewess,  having  been  thereby 
discomfited  in  her  practices  upon 
him,  inveigled  his  son  into  her  house, 
and  with  horrible,  and  detestable 
cruelty,  crucified  him  in  derision  of 
the  Saviour's  death  ;  that  since  then 
he  (the  abbot)  had  seen  the  martyr 
in  a  vision,  who  had  described  to 
him  the  particulars  of  his  martyr- 
dom, and  commissioned  him  to  give 
absolution,  and  indulgences  from  the 
services  and  penances  of  holy  mo- 
ther church,  to  all  who  should  assist 
in  bringing  his  murderer,  and  espe- 
cially this  women,  Judith,  to  lawful 
punishment.  The  abbot  further 
declared,  that  the  performance  of 
miracles  of  healing  at  the  shrine  of 
Sir  Hugh  was  only  delayed  until  Jo- 
cenus  and  his  daughter  had  beea 
put  to  death, 
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After  this  he  read  a  list  of  crimes 
imputed  to  Judith,  and  the  sentence 
that  she  was  to  be  hung  and  burnt, 
concluding  by  exhorting  all  present 
to  thank  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
saints  in  paradise  for  having  taken 
pity  on  the  faithful  people  of  holy 
church,  and  delivered  into  their 
hands  the  murderess,  traitoress, 
blasphemer,  infidel,  and  sorceress, 
before  them. 

'  Honour  to  the  pope  !'  shouted 
the  people,  '  honour  to  our  holy  mo- 
ther church,  and  to  the  abbot  of 
Crow  land  !' 

All  was  now  in  readiness  for  the 
suspension  of  the  lovely  victim,  and 
already  she  had  closed  her  eyes  and 
thoughts  on  this  world.  While  yet 
on  her  knees,  she  seemed  to  pass  the 
boundary  which  separated  time  from 
eternity  ;  her  senses  faded,  and  her 
pulses  ceased  to  beat.  The  execu- 
tioner shook  her,  and  called  upon 
her  to  arise,  but  she  heard  him  not. 

A  deformed  figure,  in  a  Jewish 
gaberdine,  now  forced  a  passage 
through  the  dense  assemblage,  up- 
lifting in  the  air  a  square  piece  of 
parchment  on  which  there  appeared 
writing,  and  crying  out,  in  a  harsh, 
strained  voice — 

'  From  the  king  ! — from  the  king  ! 
Respite  ! — respite  !  Make  way  in 
the  king's  name  !  I  come  with  the 
king's  authority  !  Make  way  ! — 
make  way  !' 

The  abbot  did  not  at  first  hear 
these  cries,  so  entirely  was  he  ab- 
sorbed in  the  consummation  of  his 
dark  and  cruel  policy.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  scaffold,  when  that  de- 
formed figure  burst  through  the  line 
of  guards,  and  rushed  up  the  steps, 
exclaiming — 

'  Release  her  ! — in  the  king's 
name  !     Respite  !  respite  !' 

4  Soh  !'  muttered  the  abbot,  anger 
blazing  in  his  eye,  as  it  lighted  on 
the  hated  Gesta  ;  '  a  new  interrup- 
tion from  that  quarter  !  My  curse 
on  him  !  I  think  I  have  been  as  mad 
as  the  earl  of  Lincoln  in  the  case  of 
thehostelrie-keeper,  to  have  suffered 
him  to  live  so  long.  Lead  on  quickly, 
page,  to  the  gallows  steps.' 

Judith  was  embraced    by  Gesta 


with  convulsive  agony.  '  Fiends  f 
they  have  killed  her  already  !'  he 
cried,  hanging  over  her,  and  gazing 
in  her  face,  while  he  laid  his  hand 
on  her  heart  to  feel  if  it  beat  or  not. 
'  She  cannot  be  dead  !  I  will  not 
think  so  !  And  yet  there  was  no 
motion  in  her  heart,  and  I  do  not 
perceive  that  she  breathes.  Her 
hand  and  cheek  arecold  as  the  grave, 
and  her  face  is  paler  than  any  living 
person's  could  be.  I  fear  I  have  come 
too  late  !  yet  I  will  hope  that  when 
I  have  removed  her  from  these  fiends 
incarnate,  she  will  recover!' 

1  Executioner,  proceed  with  your 
duty  !'  sternly  commanded  the  ab- 
bot, who  was  now  close  to  the  scaf- 
fold. 

The  executioner  attempted  to  put 
the  rope  over  the  head  of  Judith, 
but  Gesta  repulsed  him  with  such 
violence,  that  he  staggered  back  and 
nearly  fell.  The  abbot  took  instant 
advantage  of  this  imprudent  assault, 
and  Judith  would  have  been  sus- 
pended in  another  second,  had  not 
Gesta  laid  her  senseless  form  down 
on  the  planks,  and  arrested  further 
proceedings  by  exhibiting  the  writ- 
ing conspicuously,  and  reiterating 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  the  potent 
words — '  In  the  king's  name! — in  the 
king's  name  !' 

'  This  is  some  trick  !  He  was 
leagued  with  her .'  exclaimed  the 
enraged  abbot.  'Do  your  duty, 
executioner !' 

'  Lord  abbot,  it  will  be  only  right 
that  we  hear  the  king's  message,' 
remonstrated  the  under-sheriff. 

'  Do  you  think  that  the  king  would 
have  sent  a  message  by  his  hand  V 
returned  the  abbot.  '  Is  his  high- 
ness wont  to  choose  such  messengers  ? 
I  say  again,  this  is  some  trick  !  and 
I  warn  you,  sir  sheriff,  that  if  you 
are  a  partner  in  it,  you  will  be  an- 
swerable to  holy  church  for  the  mis- 
chief that  will  result.  I  am  here 
armed  with  a  spiritual  and  a  civil 
power  to  see  the  ashes  of  this  mur- 
deress, traitoress,  and  sorceress, 
scattered  to  the  winds  !  Beware 
how  you  give  countenance  to  the 
tricks  of  her  associates,  so  as  to  foil 
my  purpose !' 
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1 1  only  ask,  lord  abbot,  that  the 
writing  which  he  holds  be  ex- 
amined ;  to  do  less  would  be  treat- 
ing the  king's  name  with  contempt, 
and  expose  me  to  his  highness' 
anger  !' 

1 1  will  protect  you  from  his  anger, 
sheriff.  Obey  me,  and  his  anger 
shall  not  harm  you. 

1  Priest,'  said  Gesta,  giving  the 
writing  to  him  whom  he  addressed, 
'  there  is  a  copy  of  King  Henry's 
letter  to  the  sister  of  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln — read  it  aloud  I  conjure 
you,  and  help  me  to  see  justice  done 
to  this  innocent  lady.' 

The  priest,  who  had  been  much 
softened  by  the  devout  manners  of 
Judith,  went  to  the  edge  of  the 
scaffold,  and  read  aloud,  as  Gesta 
desired — 

'  Henry,  king  of  England,  to  the  Lady- 
Isabella  Grosteste,  sister  of  our  well  be- 
loved Christian  father,  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln. — You  write  to  us  on  behalf  of  a 
Jewess  who  has  been  condemned  by  our 
present  justice-itinerant  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  the  abbot  of  Crowland,  for 
sundry  enormous  crimes,  particularly 
for  crucif j*ing  the  son  of  a  loyal  chris- 
tian knight ;  and  in  reply,  we  certify  to 
you,  that  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that 
the  abbot  of  Crowland  resign  his  of- 
fice of  justice-itinerant  (which  he  has 
already  held  longer  than  our  commis- 
sion specified),  and  that  the  condemned 
Jewess  be  not  executed  until  she  have 
been  examined  by  us  in  person  when  we 
come  to  our  faithful  city  of  Lincoln,  as 
it  is  our  intention  shortly  to  do.  And 
give  you  wan-ant  and  authority  hereby 
to  make  this  our  command  known  tothe 
abbot  of  Crowland,  and  to  those  secular 
authorities  who  have  charge  of  the  Jew- 
ess, that  they  quietly  obey  forthwith.' 

'  I  do  not  think  it  genuine  !' 
exclaimed  the  abbot,  who  had 
more  than  one  reason  for  disliking 
the  letter.  '  The  Jews  are  apt  at 
forgeries.  Let  me  see  it,  priest  !' 
The  latter  handed  it  to  the  sheriff, 
who  gave  it  to  the  abbot  ;  he 
glanced  over  it  angrily,  then  rend- 
ing it  twice,  threw  it  down  under 
his  horse's  feet,  where  it  was  tramp- 
led in  the  mud. 

'  This  is  a  trick  !'  cried  he.  ■  Peo- 
ple, I  appeal  to  you !  will  you  not 
see  the  martyr  avenged  V 

The  populace  were  divided  ;  the 
majority  feared  to  incur  the  hazard 
of  offending  the  king,  he  who  was  at 
all  times  the  absolute  dispenser  of 


life,  and  death,  and  property  ;  the 
others  were  awed  by  the  abbot,  and 
threatened  the  executioner  if  he  did 
not  proceed. 

'I  must  be  hardy  enough,  my 
lord  abbot,  to  tell  you  that  you  err,' 
said  the  sheriff  ; '  the  woman  should 
be  remanded  until  the  letter  be 
either  confirmed  or  denied.  Kemove 
her  back  to  her  prison,  guards !' 

'  Sheriff,  she  shall  not  be  remand- 
ed !'  returned  the  abbot,  losing  in 
that  emergency  his  characteristic 
caution.  'I  demand  her  instant 
death  !  I  came  here  appointed  by 
the  martyr  to  be  the  minister  of  his 
vengeance,  and  I  will  not  be  put  off 
by  a  paltry  imposition  !  If  there  is 
not  here  another  hand  but  mine  to 
perform  the  secular  office  of  the  law 
upon  her,  by  the  martyred  body  of 
the  young  saint,  my  hand  shall  per- 
form it !' 

So  saying,  he  threw  himself  from 
the  roan  charger,  and  went  upon 
the  scaffold. 

This  masterly  movement  of  the 
accomplished  hypocrite  greatly  ex- 
cited the  spectators,  and  the  execu- 
tioner, who  between  the  sheriff  and 
the  abbot  had  not  known  how  to  act, 
commenced  his  dreadful  task  imme- 
diately, while  Gesta  was  forcibly 
held  back  by  the  guards. 

1  You  will  repent  this  !  The  king 
will  not  be  slighted  with  impunity  ! 
Some  of  you  will  lose  your  lives  for 
this  hour's  work  !'  articulated  the 
latter,  hoarse  with  passion,  and  lost 
in  the  frenzy  of  his  anguish.  '  Ab- 
bot !  wretch  ! — murderer  ! — thief  ! 
Would  that  I  could  show  the  black- 
ness of  your  heart  to  your  blind 
dupes  here !  Would  that  I  could 
blast  you  in  their  presence  by  mak- 
ing them  see  what  you  are.  Robber ! 
I  would  give  up  a  kingdom  to  ex- 
pose you  now  and  be  believed  !  Did 
you  not  murder  the  confessor  of 
Lord  Hugh  ? — did  you  not  rob  his 
helpless  child  of  his  gold?— have 
you  not  foully  lied  against  Jocenus 
and  me  ?— and  do  you  not  know  this 
angel  to  be  as  pure  and  innocent  as 
you  are  vile  and  guilty  ?  But  the 
hour  will  come  when  your  destruc- 
tive course  will  be  stopped.  You  are 
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walking  upon  a  mine,  take  only  a 
few  steps  further,  and  your  charac- 
ter will  be  blown  to  atoms.  Yes, 
robber  and  murderer !  I  shall  live  to 
see  you  everywhere  abhorred !'  And 
breaking  from  the  guards  he  sprang 
to  Judith,  around  whose  neck  the 
fatal  noose  was  drawn.  Throwing 
himself  upon  his  knees  on  the  planks 
he  strained  her  lifeless  body  to  his 
bursting  heart. 

1  Thank  God,  she  still  breathes 
not!'  he  ejaculated.  'She  is  dead 
— yes — quite  dead  !  She  will  suffer 
no  more.  She  has  baffled  her  per- 
secutors !' 

The  multitude  again  appeared 
disturbed  in  the  direction  of  the 
public-house  called  the  gallows- 
house,  and  the  abbot,  looking  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  saw  the  Lincoln 
hermit  making  his  way  on  a  palfrey 
through  the  lane  which  was  opened 
for  him,  toward  the  scaffold.  When 
he  came  nearer  he  elevated  an  open 
piece  of  writing  similar  to  that 
which  the  abbot  had  destroyed,  and, 
raising  himself  in  his  stirrups,  called 
out  to  those  on  the  scaffold — '  Stop  ! 
I  have  a  letter  from  the  king  !' 

'What!  Are  there  more  of  them?' 
muttered  the  abbot  internally.  'Nay, 
then  I  have  lost  the  day,  and  all 
that  I  can  now  do  is  to  retreat  well, 
like  a  skilful  but  vanquished  gene- 
ral !' 

As  soon  as  the  hermit  came  under 
the  gallows  he  delivered  the  writing 
he  held  to  the  sheriff,  who,  this 
time,  did  not  attempt  to  pass  it  to 
the  abbot,  not  being  at  all  pleased 
with  his  behaviour.  However,  he 
read  it  aloud,  and  the  abbot's  cha- 
grin was  hardly  to  be  concealed  when 
he  found  that  the  contents  were 
precisely  the  same  as  those  which 
he  had  pronounced  a  forgery. 

'  Lord  abbot,  have  you  any  ob- 
jection to  this  copy  of  his  highness' 
letter  to  the  Lady  Grosteste  V  in- 
quired the  sheriff,  pointedly. 

1  It  may  be  genuine — but  I  should 
be  excused,  I  think,  sir  sheriff,  if  I 
say  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  so.' 

'  Your  reverence  may  think,  of 
course,  as  you  please,'  observed  the 
sheriff,    coolly ;     '  but    until    you 


choose  to  bring  open  proofs  that 
your  thoughts  are  correct,  I  shall 
act  according  to  these  written  in- 
structions.' 

'  Do  so — such  is  your  duty,  per- 
haps,' said  the  abbot,  quitting  with 
a  good  grace  that  overbearing  au- 
thoritativeness  which  had  been  so 
offensive  to  the  sheriff  ;  then  speak- 
ing louder,  he  added,  '  these  per- 
sons around  will  bear  me  witness 
that  I  have  clearly  made  known  the 
martyr's  will,  and  that  I  have  done 
all,  which  it  was  in  my  power  to  do, 
to  see  it  carried  into  effect.  I  have 
failed — I  wash  my  hands  of  the  con- 
sequences, and  implore  the  saint  not 
to  visit  upon  me  a  disobedience 
which  I  would  have  prevented.' 

By  this  time  the  people  had  begun 
to  quarrel  seriously,  some  taking 
part  with  the  sheriff,  some  with  the 
abbot.  The  former  assailed  the 
scaffold  and  the  stake,  tearing  up 
the  planks  and  scattering  the  fag- 
gots abroad  ;  the  others,  to  retort, 
attacked  the  house  of  the  sheriff, 
which  was  near  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  swore  to  demolish  it  un- 
less the  Jewess  was  instantly  burnt. 
The  soldiers  of  the  sheriff,  however, 
quickly  put  the  latter  to  flight,  and 
tranquillity  was  again  partially  re- 
stored, to  the  abbot's  extreme  mor- 
tification, who  had  hoped  that,  dur- 
ing the  affray,  Judith  would  have 
been  torn  in  pieces,  and  reduced  to 
a  cinder. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
Judith,  or  all  that  remained  of  her, 
was  conveyed  back  to  the  cell  from 
which  she  had  been  taken,  while  the 
discomfited  abbot,  who,  in  this  fai- 
lure of  his  plans,  had  taken  his  first 
step  downwards  from  the  height 
which  he  had  reached  by  such  un- 
worthy means,  retired  to  Crowland 
Abbey. 

The  hermit  and  Gesta  were  in  the 
cell  with  Judith  ;  they  had  laid  her 
on  the  straw  pallet,  and  one  was 
sprinkling  water  over  her  face,  while 
the  other  chafed  her  hands. 

*  Kind  hermit,  I  fear  your  hopes 
are  destitute  of  probability.  _  She 
seems  to  be  gone,'  said  Gesta,  lifting 
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his  mournful  eyes  to  the  father's 
face,  hoping,  in  spite  of  what  he 
said,  that  the  latter  would  repeat 
the  hopes  he  had  expressed  of  her 
recovery. 

'  We  shall  soon  see,  my  son,'  ob- 
served the  hermit.  '  liaise  her  head 
— higher  yet.  That  dash  of  water 
roused  her,  did  it  not  ?' 

*  No — hermit — no.  Is  there  no- 
thing else  we  can  try  ?' 

'  If  I  had  the  garden  of  my  her- 
mitage here,  I  would  soon  gather 
some  herbs  that  would  restore  her 
if  anything  would.' 

1  But  you  have  not  the  garden 
here,'  said  Gesta,  impatiently.  '  Is 
there  nothing  at  hand  which  would 
answer  V 

1  The  herbs  may  be  here,  my  son, 
though  the  garden  is  not.  Next 
this  prison  there  is  a  goodly  display 
of  medicinal  plants  and  flowers, 
which  I  saw  as  I  came  by  it  to-day  ; 
I  will  go  thither  and  ask  the  owners 
to  let  me  look  for  the  cordials  I 
want. ' 

'  Hasten  then,  good  hermit,  I  im- 
plore you  !  or,  even  if  she  lives  now, 
she  may  be  dead  before  you  return. 
Now  I  am  alone  with  thee,  Judith  !' 
he  ejaculated,  when  the  hermit  had 
closed  the  cell  door  after  him.  'Now 
I  may  gaze  on  thee  without  re- 
straint. 0,  Judith,  my  beloved  !' 
He  lifted  her  head  from  the  straw  to 
his  misshapen  chest,  and  kissed  her 
stony  lips,  and  cheek,  and  brow, 
with  many  a  salt  tear. 

Her  robe  was  plastered  with  mud 
on  one  side,  and  her  left  arm  too 
was  covered  with  the  same,  inter- 
mingled with  spots  of  blood.  Her 
forehead  was  bruised  in  two  places, 
and  her  right  hand  was  severely  cut. 
Many  were  the  execrations  Gesta 
breathed  against  her  enemies  as  he 
attempted  to  wipe  away  from  her 
fair  skin  the  stains  which  defaced  it 
with  her  handkerchief.  Hoping  with 
his  voice  to  rouse  her  from  her 
deathlike  stillness,  he  called  on  her 
name  in  passionate  accents— but  she 
was  deaf  to  all  he  said.  The  blood 
and  dirt  which  gathered  on  her  lips 
he  removed,  and  sought  in  vain  to 
detect  there  the  faintest  respiration. 


'  No — no — no !  She  is  dead  !  She 
is  gone  forever  !  She  will  revive  no 
more !'  he  exclaimed  in  piercing 
tones,  dropping  her  icy  hand  upon 
the  straw,  and  bursting  into  tears. 
1  My  God  !  to  think  such  a  fate 
should  have  been  hers  !  Hers  I  the 
most  exalted  woman  that  ever  saw 
the  sun  !  But  she  was  too  pure  and 
wise  for  these  bad  times  !  that  has 
been  the  cause  of  her  untimely  end. 
And  what  am  I  now  I  have  lost  her 
friendship  ?  a  wretch — a  miserable 
wretch  !  If  I  have  ever  tasted  one 
gleam  of  happiness  upon  this  vile 
earth,  it  has  been  Judith  who  shed 
it  upon  me.  Her  kindness  looked 
beyond  this  hideous  shell  in  which 
my  soul  is  incarcerated,  and  held 
communion  with  that  soul,  illumin- 
ing that  dreadful  obscurity,  alleviat- 
ing its  most  acute  and  secret  pangs, 
and  elevating  it  to  comprehend  the 
heights  and  depths  of  excellence. 
Angel !  wilt  thou  indeed  no  more 
bless  me  with  thy  sweet  eloquence, 
and  still  sweeter  looks  of  tenderness. 
Must  I  carry  about  the  earth,  hence- 
forth, my  dismal  load  of  mortality 
without  sympathy?  Strike  me 
heaven  with  thy  bolts  of  death  at 
once  !  that  I  may  stretch  myself  in 
eternal  sleep  beside  her,  and  so  es- 
cape such  a  doom  !  But  complain- 
ing will  not  awaken  her.  Let  me 
be  hushed  and  endure.  Your  fa- 
ther, Judith,  for  him  I  must  live 
awhile— but  when  he  needs  me  not, 
I  will  speedily  come  after  thee.  I 
bury  my  misery  in  my  withered 
heart  until  then,  and  until  he  who 
has  brought  thee  into  this  condition, 
that  devil,  the  abbot,  shall  have 
suffered  in  part  the  penalty  of  hfs 
demoniacal  plottings. 

The  hermit  returned  with  a  few 
sprigs  of  a  plant  that  had  very  pe- 
culiarly-shaped leaves,  and  proceed- 
ed to  bruise  them  on  a  platter. 

1 1  have  found  just  that  herb 
which  I  wanted  most,'  said  he ;  'and 
now  if  anything  can  bring  her  about 
it  will  be  this.' 

'  It  rs  too  late,  hermit.' 

'  I  hope  not,  my  son.  This  plant 
stimulates  very  powerfully ;  the 
root  is  excellent  for  the  stomach  at 
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all  times,  if  chewed  slowly  in  the 
mouth, and  the  leaves  are  very  effica- 
cious in  cases  of  swooning,  when 
administered  with  prayers  to  our 
lady.  It  is  the  juice  of  which  I  am 
going  to  give  this  poor  injured 
maiden,  and  as  she  has  partly  em- 
braced the  true  faith,  1  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Virgin  will  allow  her 
influence  to  rest  upon  the  physic. 
Here,  my  son,  take  this  spoonful 
and  pour  it  down  her  throat.' 

4  The  liquid  returns  and  llowsfrom 
her  mouth,  hermit — see,  it  will  not 
pass  farther  than  her  tongue.' 

'  That  is  a  bad  sign  indeed.  But 
I  have  still  another  remedy  to  try. 
These  bruised  leaves  smell  very 
powerfully — hold  them  under  her 
nose,  they  may  move  the  brain.' 

Some  time  was  spent  in  making 
this  experiment,  which  answered  no 
better  than  the  preceding  one. 

'  Keep  her  lips  moist  with  the 
juice,'  said  the  hermit,  who  now 
had  his  finger  on  her  wrist.  '  I  per- 
ceive some  slight  movements  of  the 
pulse. ' 

4  Are  you  sure  V  demanded  Gesta, 
a  sudden  flush  of  exquisite  joy  ting- 
ing his  cadaverous  cheek.  '  Are  you 
certain  V 

*  Not  quite  certain,  my  son.  It  is 
still  now — quite  still.  I  may  have 
been  deceived.  There  again  was  a 
feeble  beat — but  I  can  perceive  no 
more — the  pulse  has  gone  again.' 

'But  it  may  again  return — give 
me  the  juice,  hermit,  I  will  try  it 
now.  If  there  is  any  life  at  all  left 
in  her  our  care  will  restore  her.' 

'  Your  hand  trembles,  my  son — 
you  had  better  let  me  take  the  spoon. 
There — she  swallowed  that.' 

4  Did  she  ! — you  put  me  in  an  ecs- 
tasy !  Persevere,  hermit  !  I  would 
be  your  slave  for  a  century  if  you 
could  only  bring  her  back  to  life  !' 

4  She  is  dear  to  you  then  ?' 

4  Dear,  old  man  I  Yes,  she  is  as 
dear  to  me  as  the  light  of  day  to  a 
captive  !  as  dear  as  health  to  the 
sick,  or  ease  to  the  weary,  or  peace 
of  mind  to  those  in  trouble  !  I  would 
bear  the  worst  torments  that  malice 
could  inflict  upon  me,  to  bring  the 
least  comfort  to  her  breast !    I  love 


her,   hermit ! — do  you  understand 
that  word  V 

'  The  hermit's  eyes  were  moist  as 
he  replied — '  Who  that  has  passed 
the  days  of  youth  does  not  under- 
stand it  ?  Though  I  have  been  vow- 
ed to  perpetual  celibacy,  my  son,  I 
have  known  the  throbbings  of  earth- 
ly passion— and  I  can  feel  for  you. 
In  me,  the  yearnings  of  the  human 
heart  have  been  forcibly  denied — it 
was  my  sacred  duty  to  overcome 
them — but  you  have  had  no  such 
necessity.  Why  then  have  you  not 
sought  the  maid  in  marriage  V 

4  Good  hermit !  am  I  such  an  one 
as  should  be  approved  for  the  hus- 
band of  this  peerless  creature  ?  The 
world  would  have  ridiculed  her  for 
such  a  choice — and  I  should  have 
been  the  butt  of  all  her  friends.' 

4  If,  my  son,  the  maiden  could  dis- 
cern merits  beneath  a  poor  exterior, 
and  had  mind  enough  to  think  for 
herself,  I  do  not  see  why  she  should 
not  have  made  you  happy.' 

4  She  has  valued  me  as  a  favourite 
brother,  and  has  behaved  to  me  as  a 
friend,  hermit — more,  I  must  have 
been  presumptuous  indeed  if  I  had 
sought  from  her.  No,  my  love 
should  have  consumed  me  ere  I  had 
asked  her  hand,  and  even  if  she  her- 
self had  offered  it  to  me  I  would  not 
have  accepted  it.' 

The  hermit  smiled,  but  made  no 
remark  ;  going  out  for  a  light,  he 
met  Lord  Hugh  in  the  passage. 

'  Will  the  fair  Judith  see  me,  do 
you  think,  reverend  father  V  he 
asked. 

4 1  believe  that  she  hath  departed 
this  life,'  said  the  hermit.  '  I  reach- 
ed the  scaffold  almost  too  late  to  be 
of  any  service  to  her  ;  had  not  mas- 
ter Gesta  been  there  before  me,  I 
feel  convinced  she  would  have  been 
executed  ;  and,  as  it  is,  she  lies  with- 
out motion,  without  breath,  as  far  as 
I  can  perceive,  and  without  pulse. 
But  you  can  enter  to  her — yonder  is- 
the  door  ;  the  gaoler  who  stands  be- 
side it  will  permit  you  to  pass  I 
should  suppose.' 

4  He  must— I  have  had  leave  from 
the  sheriff,  father.  But  is  no  on©, 
with  her  now.' 
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1  Master  Gesta,  knightly  son  ;  and 
poor  young  man,  he  is  sad  enough, 
I  assure  you.  My  heart  has  ache  1 
to  see  his  distress.' 

1  Is  he  indeed  so  attached  to  her  ? 
But  so  it  should  be — they  have  been 
betrothed  I  have  understood.' 

'  I  think  not,'  remarked  the  her- 
mit, '  he  seems  to  have  thought  too 
meanly  of  himself  ever  to  have  pro- 
cured a  requital  of  affection.  Yet, 
saving  his  person,  which,  to  be  sure, 
is  not  the  most  pleasing  one  could 
select,  and  saving  his  gloomy  air,  I 
think  him  very  well  fitted  to  win  a 
fair  maiden's  love.  He  has  the  art 
of  discourse,  and  that  is  the  main 
thing.  Never  heard  I  one  who  could 
talk  in  a  way  more  likely  to  capti- 
vate the  heart  of  a  lady-love  than 
he.  But  I  must  hasten  for  that 
which  I  came  to  seek — a  torch  or  a 
lamp.  I  hope  you  may  find  her 
recovering.' 

The  knight  entered  the  cell  with 
many  opposing  feelings.  Stopping 
a  few  minutes  in  the  passage  had 
accustomed  his  eyes  to  prison  twi- 
light, and  he  was  able  to  discern 
dimly  the  exquisitely  graceful  out- 
line of  Judith  s  form  stretched  on 
the  straw,  and  the  impassioned  and 
despairing  Gesta,  half  sitting,  half 
kneeling,  supporting  her  head  and 
shoulders.  The  waning  light  of 
afternoon,  fell  concentrated  in  sick- 
ly streaks  on  her  black  velvet  robe, 
from  the  guard-chamber  above, 
between  which  and  this  cell  there 
was  an  iron  grating  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  latter. 

Gesta  raised  his  eyes  to  the  mailed 
and  crested  figure  before  him. 

_ '  My  lord  of  Gant,'  cried  he,  with 
bitterness,  '  you  were  but  tardy  in 
executing  the  Lady  Isabella's  re- 
quest. Had  I  not  reached  this  town 
before  you,  though  I  set  out  at  least 
six  hours  after  you,  there  would  have 
not  been  left  now  one  trace  on  earth 
of  her  whom  we  both  professed  to  be 
anxious  to  save.' 

1  You  have  a  show   of  reason  for 
reproaching  me,'  said   the  knight, 
much  affected  by  the  touching  spec-  j 
tacle  before  him,  '  but  none  in  real- 
ity.    I  lost  the  abbot's  party  in  a; 


district  to  which  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  had  much  difficulty  in  finuing 
his  track  hitherward.' 

1  Unfortunate  !  for  you  found  the 
executioner  would  not  wait  for  you.' 

I  Young  man,  your  insinuations 
would  rouse  my  ire  under  any  other 
than  the  present  cii-curnstances.  But 
I  understand  your  feelings,  and  pass 
over  the  offence.  The  hermit  has 
explained  her  condition  to  me — he 
fears  she  has  ceased  to  live — but  I 
trust  he  is  mistaken.' 

'  Why  should  he  fear  it,  or  yout 
my  lord  ?  She  was  no  more  to  either 
of  you  than  a  fair  flower  by  a  wild 
hedge.  You  could  both  live  and 
enjoy  the  world  without  her.  Her 
father  and  I  only  have  reason  to  fear 
she  is  dead  !  for  if  it  be  so  indeed, 
we  have  nothing  more  left  to  love — 
but  are  as  two  sole  survivors  of  a 
plague  which  has  swept  away  all  our 
hearts  valued,  or  as  two  shipwrecked 
mariners  on  a  desert  island,  who 
have  no  hope  but  in  death.' 

I I  was  not  wrong  then  in  suppos- 
ing that  you  loved  her,'  said  the 
knight,  in  a  low,  uneasy  tone. 

'  No  ;  —  you  supposed  rightly  !' 
exclaimed  Gesta,  whose  long  reserve 
upon  the  subject  of  his  passion  had 
now  all  melted  away,  and  who  sud- 
denly took  a  wild  pleasure  in  spread- 
ing out  to  the  view  of  those  who 
came  near  him,  the  riches  of  his 
hoarded  feelings.  'I  care  not  now 
who  knows  it.  She  was  not  only 
more  precious  to  me  than  my  mor- 
tal life,  but  more  than  my  immortal 
soul.' 

'  Such  love,  if  you  really  felt  it, 
would  be  impious  idolatry,  young 
man.  But  I  think  more  charitably 
of  you.  It  is  easy  to  deceive  oneself 
when  passion  is  concerned.  Your 
attachmentfor  her  might  go  to  great 
lengths,  and  yet,  if  your  soul  were 
brought  into  competition  with  it, 
you  might  prefer  the  latter.  Ex- 
travagant language  is  often  used  to 
tinsel  over  very  common  feelings — 
not  that  1  judge  this  to  be  the  case 
with  you,  by  no  means  ;  but  I  think 
that  grief  leads  you  to  over-rate  your 
devotion  to  her,  great  as  I  know  it 
to  be.' 
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'You  talk  so  calmly,  my  lord, 
that  I  could  fancy  you  had  never 
loved.' 

•  You  would  be  incorrect  in  your 
fancy — I  have  loved  as  deeply  and 
permanently  as  yourself  ;  albeit,  I 
would  not  peril  my  soul  to  indulge 
it.' 

'  I  suppose  the  object  of  your  love 
was  some  icy  Gentile  dame,  who 
visited  masses,  and  conned  ber  con- 
fessor's breviary  duly,  so  passing  for 
a  paragon.' 

'  No— a  maiden  of  Hebrew  birth 
and  education.' 

4  Say  you  an  Hebrew,  my  lord  ?' 
was  Gesta's  hasty  exclamation. 

'  Aye,  master  Gesta — and  she  lies 
before  you  !' 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment ; 
the  knight's  voice  was  expressive  of 
deep  emotion  as  he  resumed — 

'  My  imagination  was  early  filled 
with  the  report  of  her  uncommon 
learning  and  accomplishments  ;  ber 
fame  for  minstrelsy,  too,  was  always 
in  my  ears.  When  1  heard  ber  sing, 
by  her  father's  permission  in  that 
place  of  enchantment,  her  home,  her 
exquisite  voice,  and  still  more  ex- 
quisite beauty,  moved  me  in  a  way 
never  to  be  forgotten.  You  remem- 
ber that  hour.  I  married  the  lady 
to  whom  the  king  and  my  father, 
the  earl  of  Lancaster,  had  affianced 
me.  J  banished  by  every  means  the 
image  of  the  Jewess  from  my  breast, 
but  you  know  a  deeply  rooted  affec- 
tion will  not  be  utterly  torn  up 
without  the  life  to  which  it  clings. 
Have  I  confessed  enough  ?  The  fair 
Judith  has  never  been  an  object  of 
indifference  to  me.  For  her  sake  I 
am  resolved  never  to  plight  my  hand 
again  to  living  woman.' 

Gesta,  prompted  by  sudden  gene- 
rosity, held  out  his  hand  to  the 
knight,  who  took  it — both  were 
nearly  equally  excited. 

'  She  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  avowals,  my  lord,  let  us  respect 
each  other's  pangs.  One  secret 
worth  a  world  I  will  impart  to  you — 
she  loved  you.  Feed  on  that  know- 
ledge when  you  remember  her,  and 
then  pity  me,  who  can  enjoy  no  such 
balm.' 


'Dare  I  believe  you  ?'  exclaimed 
the  agitated  knight.  '  She  loved 
me  ! — that  is  truly  a  thought  to  feed 
upon.  But  I  pray  you  do  not  mis- 
lead me  even  though  she  be  no 
more.  Teli  me  if  you  are  certain 
of  it.' 

'  Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  con- 
vince yourself,  my  lord.  In  yonder 
chest  lies  a  letter  which  she  wrote 
to  you  during  her  imprisonment. 
The  executioner  had  undertaken  to 
deliver  that,  with  several  others  en- 
closed in  a  packet,  to  the  Jewish 
high  priest,  who  is  now  in  this  town, 
but  as  soon  as  I  came  he  entrusted 
it  to  me,  supposing,  by  my  gaber- 
dine and  badge,  that  I  was  one  of 
her  people,  as  indeed  I  always  wish 
to  be  considered.' 

The  knight  threw  up  the  hand- 
some lid  of  the  chest,  and,  plunging 
his  gauntleted  hand  down  among 
delicate  veils,  and  scarfs,  and  ker- 
chiefs, of  silver  gauze,  gold  tissue, 
and  similar  ethereal  substances, 
brought  up  the  letter  he  sought. 
The  hermit  then  entering  with  a 
lamp  enabled  him  to  read  it.  When 
he  had  tini-hed  it  his  manner  alter- 
ed altogether.  He  came  to  the  side 
of  the  straw  pallet,  and  dropping  on 
one  knee,  lifted  the  cold  and  snowy 
hand  of  the  Hebrew  victim  to  his 
lips  with  ardent  tenderness. 

'You  are  right— she  has  loved 
me,'  he  whispered  to  Gesta,  with  a 
crimsoned  cheek  ;  '  she  loved  me  to 
the  last  hour  of  her  stay  here  before 
being  dragged  forth  to  execution. 
Oh,  that  she  could  recover  !  By  the 
cross  of  Jerusalem,  she  should 
mourn  and  suffer  no  more  !' 

''  I  conquer  in  myself,  at  last,  the 
natural  jealousy  which  always  waits 
on  a  true  passion,  my  lord,  and  say 
that  1  should  taste  of  a  real  felicity 
if  I  could  see  her  revive  to  be  yours.' 

Perhaps  Gesta  overrated  his  forti- 
tude ;  however,  he  spoke  sincerely 
at  the  moment. 

'  A  thought  has  struck  me,  my 
sons,'  said  the  hermit,  '  I  might  try 
to  take  from  her  a  little  blood.' 

'  Try  anything  that  you  think 
likely,'  exclaimed  the  knight.  '  Call 
the  gaoler  in,    he  will  provide  you 
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"with  a  towel  and  basin,  and  band- 
ages, for  a  gold  coin,  no  doubt.' 

The  man  was  called  in,  and  the 
knight  put  a  piece  of  gold,  of  high 
value,  into  his  hand,  while  the  her- 
mit told  him  what  he  should  want 
for  the  operation. 

'The  priest  who  bleeds  the  pri- 
soners sometimes  does  not  live  far 
off,  and  if  you  like,  your  reverence, 
I  will  go  to  him  for  a  lancet.' 

1  Do  so — only  be  quick  !'  cried  the 
knight  and  hermit,  both  at  once. 

Away  went  the  gaoler,' and  soon 
returned  with  the  necessary  instru- 
ment. It  was  not  in  the  very  best 
possible  condition,  but  as  the  rust 
with  which  it  was  generally  encrust- 
ed did  not  extend  quite  to  the  tip, 
the  hermit  pronounced  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  better  it  would  do. 
Sundry  petty  difficulties,  according 
to  the  gaoler,  were  in  the  way  of 
procuring  the  other  things  wanted 
by  his  reverence  ;  but  it  was  pretty 
■evident  that  a  second  piece  of  gold, 
were  Lord  Hugh  inclined  to  give  it, 
would  speedily  remove  them. 

The  knight,  not  perceiving  the 
drift  of  the  fellow's  talking  and  lin- 
gering so  soon  as  Gesta,  the  latter 
plucked  his  purse  from  his  sleeve 
and  threw  a  shekel  on  the  floor, 
which  was  readily  pocketed  by  the 
rapacious  gaoler,  and  the  things  re- 
quired were  brought  with  a  celerity 
that  evinced  they  had  been  at  hand. 
Gesta  gently  returned  the  head  of 
Judith  to  its  harsh  pillow. 

'Now,  sir  knight,'  said  the  her- 
mit, 'hold  you  this  arm  out  thus  — 
you,  master  Gesta,  keep  the  basin 
steady  there— that  will  do  exactly. 
Now,  holy  Virgin,  give  us  success  !' 
and,  muttering  some  Latin  prayers, 
he  brought  the  point  of  the  lancet 
close  to  the  thin  blue  vein  which 
crossed  the  white  surface  of  the 
inner  bend  of  Judith's  left  arm. 

It  was  a  moment  of  intense  ex- 
pectation that  succeeded.  The  skin 
was  pierced— one  drop  of  blood 
dropped  upon  that  hand  of  Gesta 
which  tremblingly  held  the  basin- 
he  started,  looked  at  it,  but  would 
not  on  any  account  have  wiped  it 
away.     'Precious  drop!'  he  inter- 


nally exclaimed,  '  I  should  be  glad 
if  thou  couldst  remain  there  until 
my  last  moment !' 

'  She  cannot  be  dead,  reverend 
father,'  cried  the  knight,  '  or  this 
vein  would  not  bleed  at  all !' 

'  1  hope  she  is  not,'  was  the  her- 
mit's evasive  answer,  '  but  you  see 
it  bleeds  no  more.' 

'The  last  chance  is  gone!'  ex- 
claimed Gesta,  with  an  appearance 
of  the  wildest  misery.  '  And  now 
let  the  heavens  and  the  earth  fall 
together  in  one  tremendous  wreck  ! 
let  another  deluge  drown  and  utter- 
ly extinguish  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind !  I  am  indifferent  to  every- 
thing after  this  hour  !' 

'The  visitations  of  Providence  are 
but  for  a  season,'  said  the  hermit ; 
'  sorrow  and  joy  in  this  world  suc- 
ceed to  each  other  like  the  clouds 
and  sunshine  of  April ;  unmingled 
misery  can  never  be  the  lot  of  a  be- 
ing that  God  has  created,  and  it  is 
good  for  man  that  he  taste  some- 
times of  the  cup  of  bitterness.  Look 
up,  my  son  !  you  are  young — you 
have  many  paths  of  active  life  open 
for  your  emulation — you  should  not 
.'■ink  so  entirely  under  one  affliction. 
Be  consoled.' 

'  Man  !  do  not  insult  my  agony 
with  your  vain  and  vulgar  homilies 
— I  abhor  them  !'  cried  Gesta,  beside 
himself  with  the  anguish  of  his  feel- 
ings. '  Keep  them  for  those  who 
have  loved  ordinary  women  ! — for 
those  on  whom  nature  and  fortune 
have  lavished  their  favours  !  By 
heaven  and  earth  !  I  will  mortally 
hate  the  man  or  woman  who,  after 
this  moment,  dares  mention  con- 
solation to  me !' 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
The  hermit  stood  stooping  with  the 
lancet  in  his  hand,  regret  for  the 
fate  of  the  Hebrew  lady,  and  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  mourned  her, 
apparent  on  his  reverend  face  ;  the 
knight,  resting  on  one  knee,  held 
out  the  white  and  beautifully  round- 
ed arm,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  still 
sanguinely  on  the  opened  vein 
which  had  swelled  under  the  touch 
of  the  lancet ;  and  Gesta,  with  dis- 
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traction  and  despair  in  every  ges- 
ture, surveyed,  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp  he  had  snatched  up,  that  co- 
lourless face  which  to  him  eclipsed 
the  sun. 

For  a  little  space  the  three  were 
in  this  position.  The  knight  was 
the  tirst  to  break  the  ominous  si- 
lence of  the  cell — he  cried  out  joy- 
fully- 

'  By  thecrossof  Jerusalem,  father, 
she  lives  !  See— see  !  the  blood  flows 
freely  !' 

At  that  moment  Gestafelt  a  shock 
like  that  of  dissolution  through  his 
frame.  Judith  had  opened  her  eyes, 
and  now  looked  upon  him.  He  re- 
mained uplifting  the  lamp  over  her 
face,  immoveable  until  she  gasped, 
dropping  her  eyelids,  and  turning 
her  head  quickly  as  if  pained  by 
the  rays  of  light  falling  upon  her 
eyes. 

'  Lady — revive — awake !'  exclaim- 
ed the  knight,  with  eager  gladness. 
'  We  are  y,our  friends  !' 

'  Softly,  knightly  sir — be  not  too 
hasty,'  whispered  the  hermit,  with 
benevolent  authority.  *  Go  back 
both  of  you,  my  sons,  out  of  her 
sight  and  hearing — she  will  not  be 
fit  to  listen  to  any  of  your  love 
stories  yet  awhile,  let  me  tell  you.' 

'  Hermit,'  cried  Gesta,  with  fiery 
looks,  '  I  will  not  stir  from  her  ! 
Judith  !—  beloved  Judith!  speak 
but  one  word  to  gladden  the  heart 
of  him  whom  you  used  to  call  j7our 
brother !' 

'  My  dearest  brother !'  faintly 
murmured  Judith,  and,  languidly 
raising  her  hand  as  he  hung  over 
her,  she  took  hold  of  the  neck  of 
his  gaberdine,  and  repeated  the 
words.  Gesta  regarding  neither  the 
knight  nor  the  hermit,  kissed  her 
fondly. 

'Well,  if  you  are  obstinate,'  said 
the  hermit,  looking  kindly  on  the 
tearful  greeting  of  the  two,  '  I  must 
let  you  take  your  own  course.  But 
she  will  mend  faster  if  she  be  left 
alone  and  kept  quiet.' 

'  She  can  understand  now  what 
is  said  to  her,'  cried  Gesta,  '  ask  her 
if  I  shall  leave  her.  If  she  say  yes, 
I  will  obey  with  the  docility   of  a 


child— if  no,  legions  shall  not  force 
me  hence  !' 

'  Stay  with  me  a  little,  dear  bro- 
ther and  friend,'  said  Judith  softly 
but  distinctly,  still  holding,  as  if 
unconsciously,  his  gaberdine,  and 
shuddering  as  though  she  sought 
from  him  protection  against  her 
enemies. 

'  You  hear  her  ? — you  hear  her  !' 
cried  Gesta  to  the  hermit  and  knight. 
1  Aye,  beloved  Judith  !  I  will  stay 
by  thee  ! — and,  oh,  that  I  could 
never  quit  thee !' 

The  knight  was  assisting  the  her- 
mit to  bind  up  her  arm — Judith 
seemed  as  yet  unaware  of  his  pre- 
sence. When  the  tape  had  been 
properly  fastened,  however,  he  ad- 
dressed her  a  second  time  : — 

'  Lady,  do  you  know  me  ? — I  am 
Lord  Hugh,  for  whose  child's  death 
you  have  been  so  infamously  perse- 
cuted. I  am  come  to  your  feet  for 
pardon — and  am  ready  to  devote  my 
life  to  your  service.' 

Judith  instantly  sprang  up,  but 
being  weak  and  giddy  would  have 
fallen  again  had  not  Gesta  caught 
her  in  his  arms  ;  she  did  not  attempt 
to  repel  him,  but  leaned  on  him  as 
familiarly  and  affectionately  as 
though  he  had  been  really  her  bro- 
ther. 

'  Help  me,  dear  Gesta,  to  yon 
seat,'  she  said.  He  did  so,  and  sit- 
ting down  there  by  her  side,  sup- 
ported her  for  an  instant. 

'  That  will  do — now  I  am  better — 
thank  you,  Gesta.  You  were  al- 
ways kind  to  me,  and  faithful  to  my 
father.  You  never  deserted  us  in  a 
time  of  trouble.  The  God  of  Abra- 
ham, and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob, 
bless  you  !  Lord  Hugh,  I  am  glad 
if  you  do  justice  at  last  to  me  and 
my  wronged  father.  To-morrow,  if 
I  live  to  see  it,  I  may  be  stronger 
than  I  feel  now — I  will  then  speak 
with  you.  Good  hermit,  is  that  you 
whom  I  see  here  ?  I  expected  to 
have  awakened  now  in  the  abodes  of 
the  blessed,  and  not  in  this  dismal 
place.  I  have  undergone  much  since 
I  wrote  to  you  in  Lincoln,  reverend 
sir.' 

1  Daughter,  too  well  I  know  you. 
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have.  But  be  comforted  now.  Your 
deliverance  is  at  hand.' 

'  How  came  I  to  escape  that  hor- 
rible gallows  and  the  hungry  flames 
which  were  waiting  for  me  '(  What 
miracle  has  Jehovah  wrought  on  my 
behalf  V 

'  The  Lady  Isabella,  daughter, 
sent  each  of  us  whom  you  see  be- 
fore you  to  stop  the  execution  by 
copies  of  a  letter  from  the  king  tak- 
ing from  the  abbot  his  civil  power, 
and  commanding  that  you  should  be 
tried  by  himself  in  person.' 

'  The  blessing  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
dew  from  heaven,  and  the  fatness 
of  the  earth,  be  hers  continually  !' 
ejaculated  Judith,  clasping  her 
hands  and  raising  her  liquid  eyes 
upwards. 

'  Amen !'  responded  the  hermit. 
1  But  I  must  let  you  know  that  the 
Lady  Isabella  sent  off  me  and  Lord 
Hugh  six  hours  before  master  Gesta, 
who,  notwithstanding  has  won  all 
the  glory  of  your  rescue.  Thus  it 
fell  out — my  Lord  Hugh,  I,  and  his 
esquire,  were  following  the  abbot 
and  his  people  by  the  sound  of  their 
horses'  bells,  but  in  a  wood  full  of 
awkward  paths,  we  unwittingly  lost 
them,  and  went  after  a  hawking 
party.  Full  five  hours  we  spent  en- 
deavouring to  find  out  which  way 
the  abbot  had  gone,  and  then  the 
knight  and  I  parted,  taking  differ- 
ent routes.  It  pleased  the  holy  mo- 
ther of  Jesus  to  lead  me  hither  by  a 
more  direct  way  than  he — I  arrived 
at  the  scene  of  confusion  very  soon 
after  master  Gesta,  who  was  then 
on  the  scaffold  raging  like  a  wild 
bull  in  a  net. ' 

Judith  looked  in  Gesta's  face 
with  a  glance  of  the  deepest  grati- 
tude, then  asked  him  to  describe 
what  had  taken  place  before  the 
hermit  came — he  did  so,  with  truth 
and  eloquence. 

'  And,  my  Lord  Hugh,  when  you 
arrived — ' 

'  Then,  lady,  to  my  misfortune,  I 
could  only  see  another  rejoicing  in 
the  success  which  should  have  been 
mine.  But  by  whatever  hind  your 
rescue  was  affected,  I  rejoice  that  it 
was  affected.  I  hope  yet  to  prove 
myself  a  true  knight  in  your  cause.' 


•  If  you  can  find  my  father,  and 
cheer  him,  my  lord,  you  may  com 
mand  my  heart's  best  thanks.' 

•  I  have  seen  Jocenus,  lady,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
that  all  will  yet  be  well  for  you 
both.' 

'Seen  him! — ah!  have  you  in- 
deed !  My  poor  father  !'  exclaimed 
Judith.  '  And  how,  I  pray  you,  did 
he  look  ?— and  what  did  he  say  ? — 
who  was  with  him  ? — where  was  he? 
— and  who  ministered  to  his  com- 
forts ?  Oh,  tell  me  quickly,  my 
lord  !  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him. 
since  that  stormy  hour  when  we  and 
our  home  were  parted.' 

1  Gesta  can  tell  you  more  of  him 
than  I,  lady.  I  have  only  been  able 
to  see  the  merchant  once — he  has 
been  with  him  throughout  his  trou- 
bles I  believe.' 

1  Has  he  ? — while  I  live  I  shall  re- 
member that.  But  tell  me,  Gesta, 
I  beg  of  you,  everything  you  can. 
think  of  that  concerns  him — and 
first  say,  is  he  in  health  V 

'  He  is— in  as  good  health  as  could 
be  expected — considering  how  much 
he  has  undergone.' 

'  You  speak  with  sadness — your 
looks  belie  your  words.  Gesta,  you 
are  trying  to  deceive  me.  Perhaps 
he  has  been  taken  prisoner — perhaps 
I  have  no  longer  a  father  !  Speak 
as  on  your  death-bed  to  me  ! — hide 
nothing  from  me  !  If  you  attempt- 
to  do  so,  I  shall  infallibly  think  the 
worst.' 

'  Beloved  Judith  !  if  I  were  now 
on  my  death-bed  I  should  say  the 
same  as  I  have  said. 

' '  He  is  in  as  good  health  as  could 
be  expected,'  that  was  what  you 
said,  Gesta, — 'as  could  be  expected 
considering  the  hardships  he  has 
undergone.'  But  what  hardships? 
He  may  have  been  tortured  !  fam- 
ished !  and  be  now  praying  for  the 
last  stroke  of  mercy  which  shall  re- 
lieve him  from  agonies  too  great  for 
human  endurance.' 

'  Do  not  you  torture  yourself 
needlessly,  dearest  Judith !  I 
solemnly  assure  you  that  he  has  not 
been  in  the  hands  of  his  foes  since 
you  parted  from  him.     He  has  been, 
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lodged  safely  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lincoln — Leoni  has  supplied  him 
with  food,  and  is  now  keeping  him 
company  during  my  absence.  The 
hardships  to  which  I  alluded,  were 
the  loss  of  his  wealth  and  the  loss 
of  you.' 

'  And  both  shall   be  restored  to 
him  before  Ions','  said  the  knight. 


feel  myself  utterly  exhausted,  and 
must  wish  you  good  night.' 

'  Benedicite,  daughter — the  Vir- 
gin Mary  be  good  unto  you.  But  in 
a  few  minutes  I  shall  bring  you 
some  comforting  wine-posset  to  the 
door,  and  some  warm  water  with 
which  you  may  refresh  your  hands 
and  face  ;  then  I  hope  you  will  sleep 


'I  could  say  let  the   wealth  go —   well  with   the  aid  of  another  warm 


I  heed  it  not,'  said  Judith  ;  ■  but 
since  it  contributes  in  so  many  ways 
to  my  father's  security  and  happi- 
ness, I  check  the  feeling,  and  hope, 
my  lord,  that  as  you  say,  both  will 
be  restored  to  him,  as,  indeed,  jus- 
tice loudly  demands.' 

'  I  hope  I  have  your  forgiveness, 
lady,  for  believing  the  abbot's  lying 
statement  to  your  prejudice.' 

'  Speak  not  of  that  at  present,  my 
Lord  Hugh,'  said  Judith,  growing 
paler,  '  I  am  not  equal  to  the  sub- 
ject— to-morrow. ' 

'  Yes — yes,'  interposed  the  her- 
mit. '  you  have  talked  to  her 
enough,  my  sons,  for  this  evening ; 
she  will  relapse  again  if  you  fatigue 
her. ' 

'  We  will  bid  you  good  evening 
then,  lady,'  said  the  knight. 

Judith  bent  her  head  to  him  with 
a  distant  respect,  peculiarly  chilling 
to  the  crusader's  fresh-kindled 
flame.  But  when  Gesta  was  leaving 
her,  she  suffered  him  to  kiss  her 
hand,  and  fervently  cried — 


blanket  that  I  will  get  for  you  by 
some  means.' 

'  I  cannot  utter  all  the  thanks  I 
feel,  hermit.' 

'  Pooh— pooh.  Let  me  see  what 
else  you  will  need.  I  will  shake  up 
the  straw  before  I  go  —there  now, 
try  that.  And  if  you  require  aught 
in  the  night,  knock  thrice  at  the 
door — thus — and  tell  the  gaoler  to 
call  me — I  shall  bid  him  be  on  the 
alert.' 

Left  to  solitude  once  more,  Judith 
offered  her  wordless  aspirations  of 
thankfulness  to  that  Divine  Being 
who  she  believed  had  stretched  out 
His  arm  for  her  preservation.  She 
then  threw  herself  on  her  pallet  and 
lay  musing  upon  the  strange  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  she  had  experienc- 
ed. She  could  not  think  that  her 
life  was  yet  at  all  secure  ;  there  were 
so  many  serious  crimes  arrayed 
against  her ;  the  abbot  was  still 
powerful — the  king  was  not  firm- 
minded  enough  to  be  just  in  case 
his    court  were    against    her ;  and 


'Jehovah  bless  you,  and  make  you  since  he  had  condemned  so  many 
happy,  dear  friend.  She  then  in-  nobly-born  Christians  for  the  mere 
quired  where  he  was  going  to  lod^e  suspicion  of  treason,  how  could  she 
for  the  night.     He  replied  in  the '  hope  to  obtain  from  him  a  favour- 


prison,  which  he  was  not  permitted 
to  leave  until  Judith  should  be  re- 
moved back  to  Lincoln  to  be  judged 
by  King  Henry. 

'I  hope  that  will   be  soon,'  said 
she,    '  for  then  I  trust   that  I  shall 
see   my  father.     Hermit,  you  will 
little    longer?     I 
to    talk  with  you 


stay  with 
should  be 
alone. ' 

'  Not  this  evening, 


me  a 
glad 


said  the  fa- 


able  judgment,  being  charged  with 
the  same.  Her  father  had  now  no 
costly  gifts  to  offer  his  highness  for 
the  protection  of  himself  and  daugh- 
ter, as  in  former  times.  This  train 
of  thought  turned  her  thanksgiving 
again  into  prayer  that  she  might 
still  remain  prepared  for  the  worst. 
'  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  but- 
ter if  the  Lady  Isabella  had  not 
sent,' said  she,  '  then  all  would  now 


ther,  '  you  must  lie  down  and  sleep  J  have  been  over.  But  let  me  not  be 
directly.  I  will  put  this  lamp  here  seltish.  While  my  poor  father  is 
— it  will  burn  through  the  night,  spared  the  certain  intelligence  of  my 
for  I  have  poured  fresh  oil  into  it.'  'death,  he  will  sustain  himself  upon 
'  You  are  right,   reverend  sir — I '  hope. ' 
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The  hermit  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  Judith  received  the  posset,  the 
warm  water  and  the  blanket.  The 
posset  was  excellently  made  accord- 
ing to  a  receipt  which  has  not  reach- 
ed modern  times,  and  after  having 
remained  so  long  without  refresh- 
ment, excepting  only  the  little  wine 
she  drank  at  the  gallows-house,  it 
proved  exceedingly  welcome  to  her. 

'  In  my  best  days,'  said  she  solilo- 
quising, as  she  partook  of  it,  '  I 
could  not  have  relished  this  as  I  do 
now.  Want,  and  the  bad  prison 
fare,  have  made  my  appetite  much 
less  fastidious  than  it  used  to  be. 
So,  formerly,  I  thought  little  of 
those  attentions  I  was  constantly 
receiving,  but  now,  the  least  act  of 
kindness  touches  me  to  the  quick. 
Thus  good  comes  of  evil.  I  am  bene- 
fited by  the  discipline  I  have  under- 
gone, and  if  ever  I  am  restored  to 
prosperity  again,  I  shall  know  how 
to  value  it  the  more,  for  having  once 
been  deprived  of  it.  Yes,  it  has  been 
good  for  me  that  I  have  been  af- 
flicted.' 

Again  her  thoughts  reverted  to 
her  late  narrow  escape,  and  she  felt 
as  Lazarus  of  Bethany  might  have 
felt  when  he  sat  at  the  table  of 
Jesus,  after  he  had  been  raised  from 
the  grave  by  that  wonderful  Being. 
Having  refreshed  herself  by  the  ab- 
lution of  her  hands  and  face  in  the 
warm  water,  and  spread  the  thick 
blanket  on  the  straw,  she  now  strove 
to  dismiss  the  teeming  images  of 
her  mind,  and  to  sink  to  sleep.  It 
was  long  before  she  could  succeed 
— the  smarting  of  the  bruises  on  her 
forehead,  and  the  cut  on  her  hand, 
combined  with  the  excitement  of 
her  mental  faculties  to  keep  her 
wakeful. 

Gesta  and  Lord  Hugh  divided  her 
feverish  reflections  with  her  father. 
She  had  instantaneously  caught 
from  the  manners  of  the  knight  the 
startling  impression  that  she  was 
not  indifferent  to  him  ;  and  strange 
as  it  may  sound,  the  value  of  this 
affection  seemed  lessened  in  her 
eyes  now  it  was  within  her  reach. 
The  long-enduring  and  profound  af- 
fection of  Gesta  for  her,  struggled 


against  her  imaginative  inclination 
of  the  crusader ;  nothing  seemed  to 
her  too  great  a  reward  for  the  un- 
failing devotedness  of  Gesta. . 

1 1  will  conquer  myself  !'  she  in- 
voluntarily exclaimed.  '  Lord  Hugh 
shall  be  banished  from  my  heart, 
and  henceforth  it  shall  be  his  home 
who  deserves  my  utmost  gratitude.' 

She  fell  asleep  immediately  after 
saying  this,  and  awoke  when  the 
yellow  rays  of  the  glad  morning 
first  entered  through  the  roof,  che- 
quering the  stone  floor  and  walls. 
Her  closing  reflections  of  the  pre- 
vious night  were  at  once  renewed, 
and  having  arisen,  and  partly  dress- 
ed herself,  she  went  to  the  chest, 
anxious  to  see  if  the  letters  were 
still  there.  Missing  them,  she  ap- 
peared a  little  agitated,  and  mused 
awhile,  leaning  on  the  edge  of  the 
chest,  then  turning  it  upside  down 
on  the  floor,  examined  the  contents 
with  trembling  eagerness. 

When  she  had  assured  herself 
that  they  were  not  there,  she  medi- 
tated again. 

'  I  feel  convinced,'  she  exclaimed, 
though  I  scarcely  know  wherefore, 
that  Lord  Hugh  has  had  the  letter 
which  I  had  not  intended  he  should 
have  until  I  was  dead.  There  was 
in  his  glance  something  of  the  exult- 
ation of  one  who  knows  himself 
loved.  Well  thert — my  long-huard- 
ed  secret  is  known  to  him.  Why 
should  I  tremble  thus  ? — why  does 
my  cheek  burn,  and  my  heart  flutter 
so  violently  ?  It  was  no  crime  to 
love  a  knight  honourably  known  to 
fame.  Women  of  the  loftiest  and 
purest  characters  have  given  their 
love  unsought  to  distinguished  men. 
Ah  !  but  Judith's  heart  is  proud— it 
cannot  brook  the  idea  that  he  whom 
she  has  loved,  and  by  whom  she  has 
been  despised,  rejected,  should  know 
his  power  over  her.  I  will  not  again 
see  the  knight ! — I  will  not  behold 
the  insolent  triumph  of  his  looks  !  I 
have  been  used  to  conquer — I  will 
not  humble  myself  to  appear  con- 
quered !' 

The  gentle  and  elevated  soul  of 
the  Hebrew  lady  was  thus  on  a 
sudden  involved    in  a    tempest  of 
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mortified  feelings.  She  paced  the 
cell  in  a  state  of  great  disquietude 
such  as  she  had  never  known  before. 
The  wholesome  pride  of  womanhood, 
under  proper  discipline,  which  would 
not  '  unsought  be  won,'  was  on  fire, 
and,  to  support  its  own  dignity,  un- 
wisely determined  to  sacrifice  the 
heart  to  which  it  belonged. 

'  I  have  it  !'  she  suddenly  cried  ; 
'  I  will  see  him,  and  will  take  care 
to  set  him  right  as  to  my  real  senti- 
ments. He  shall  not  think  that  I 
am  at  his  will  ! — that  he  can  have 
me.  or  leave  me,  as  he  pleases  !' 

The  last  word  was  on  her  lips  when 
the  gaoler  knocked  rudely  at  the 
door,  and  asked  if  she  was  ready  to 
see  her  friends. 

'Not  yet — in  a  few  minutes,'  she 
replied,  tightening  her  girdle  in  a 
tremor,  and  endeavouring  to  ar- 
range her  hair.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  knocked  again. 

'  They  may  enter  now,'  said  Ju- 
dith, striving  to  appear  calm.  She 
wassensibly  relieved  by  the  entrance 
of  the  hermit  and  Gesta  unaccom- 
panied by  the  knight. 

'A  pleasant  morrow  to  you,  daugh- 
ter,' said  the  hermit  cheerfully, 
1  how  feels  the  arm  ?' 

'  Thank  you,  good  hermit,  I  have 
scarce  felt  the  least  inconvenience 
from  it,  which  is  more  than  I  can 
say  of  these  bruises.' 

'  I  will  soon  heal  them  for  you, 
daughter  ;  I  know  a  herb  that  will 
infallibly  cure  the  worst  cuts  or 
bruises  within  a  day  or  two.  How 
slept  you  V 

'Tolerably,  reverend  sir.  I  was 
visited  by  very  troublesome  dreams 
of  the  gallows  and  the  stake.' 

'  Thank  the  Virgin,  daughter, 
that  they  were  only  dreams.  But 
here  has  been  master  Gesta  as  full 
of  dismal  dreams  as  yourself,  if  I 
might  judge  by  his  restlessness.  He 
was  to  have  passed  the  night  with 
me,  but  every  half  hour  or  less  he 
was  running  out  to  this  cell  door  to 
inquire  of  the  gaoler  if  you  had  call- 
ed for  any  thing.' 

'  Were  you  indeed  so  anxious  for 
•me,  Gesta?' 

'  Daughter,   pray  hear    me  : — as 


truly  as  I  am  vowed  to  the  service  of 
our  lady,  I  have  preached  to  him 
until  I  have  made  myself  hoarse 
against  the  sin  of  idolatry,  but  all  to 
no  purpose— he  is  determined  to 
worship  you.' 

'  You  may  amuse  yourself,  hermit, 
at  my  expense,  as  long  as  you  please, 
uncommon  circumstances,  have,  I 
suppose,  drawn  from  me  uncommon 
language.  I  cannot  now  conceal  the 
real  state  of  my  feelings — I  do  not 
wish  to  do  so — on  the  contrary,  I 
glory  in  them  ! — but  I  will  take  care 
that  they  shall  never  be  a  source  of 
pain  to  the  object  of  their  regard.' 

'  They  shall  be  a  source  of  happi- 
ness toher,  Gesta,'  exclaimed  Judith, 
'  this  good  man  shall  be  a  witness 
that  I  receive  }Tour  affection  with 
that  frankness  which  you  have  well 
deserved.  There  is  my  hand.  I  know 
that  I  bestow  it  where  my  father 
would  approve.' 

'  What  do  I  hear  !'  exclaimed  the 
amazed  Gesta,  holding  her  hand 
in  bewildered  ecstasy.  '  Do  I  not 
dream  ?  Are  not  these  sounds  un- 
real ?' 

'  No — real,  dear  Gesta  ! — all  real  !' 
said  Judith,  smiling  affectionately 
on  him.  '  You  see  before  you,  Ges- 
ta, her  who  will  be  your  wife  when 
Jehovah  hath  restored  her  to  her 
parent !' 

'  My  wife  ! — mine  !  Oh,  heavens 
and  earth  !  On  these  knees  of  mine 
I  bless  you,  angel,  for  the  words! 
With  these  tears  I  thank  you  !  and 
with  my  whole  soul's  homage  I  will 
strive  to  justify  your  condescension 
to  yourself.' 

'  Rise,  Gesta,  and  calm  yourself. 
We  have  much  to  converse  upon.' 

The  hermit  would  have  made  an 
excuse  to  withdraw,  but  Judith  de- 
tained him. 

'  Stay,  good  sir,  if  it  please  you, 
and  sit  with  us  here  awhile.  You 
knew  my  mother,  Claribel — she  was 
your  convert — you  always  seem  to 
me  as  a  bond  of  union  between  me 
and  her.' 

The  hermit,  so  invited,  sat  down 
on  the  stone  seat  on  the  right  of 
Judith,  while  Gesta  sat  on  her  left. 
They  conversed  on  bygone  days  and 
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future  prospects,  the  tone  of  their 
spirits  being  much  elevated  by  the 
hermit's  cheerfulness.  An  hour  flew 
by  swiftly  and  pleasantly,  while 
Gesta  seemed  wrapped  in  bliss  too 
mighty  to  last.  Occasionally  Judith 
became  slightly  abstracted,  but 
quickly  rallied  herself  again. 

The  hermit  at  length  went  out  to 
see  a  repast  prepared.  Gesta  then 
again  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Judith,  pouring  forth  the  most  im- 
passioned speeches  of  love  and  grati- 
tude. 

1 1  am  now  your  equal  in  fortune, 
Gesta,'  saiii  she.  'We  are  both 
worth  nothing.  You  cannot  there- 
fore torment  yourself  with  the  idea 
of  your  condition  in  life  being  infe- 
rior to  mine.  If  afterwards  wealth 
should  return  to  my  father's  house 
we  shall  share  it  together  as  the  new 
and  welcome  bounty  of  heaven  be- 
stowed equally  on  both  of  us.  The 
abode  of  our  early  years  is  laid  in 
the  dust — your  unfortunate  mother 
is  dead — we  have  no  ties  to  unite  us 
to  England,  the  scene  of  our  wrongs 
— another  land  shall  receive  us,  and 
there  will  we  dwell  in  peace  with  my 
father.' 

'  Be  it  so,  Judith !  My  soul  is  at 
your  feet !  What  I  feel  there  is  no 
language  to  express  !  Any  part  of 
the  world  wherein  you  dwell  would 
contain  an  elysium  for  me  !  I  am 
yours ! — yours  only  ! —  yours  for 
ever !' 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 
The  knight  was  with  the  hermit 
when  the  latter  returned. 

'  Lady,'  said  he,  '  I  have  been  well 
entertained  by  the  sheriff,  and  have 
given  him  a  full  account  of  the  ab- 
bot's schemes.  He  is  disposed  to  do 
you  all  the  kindness  he  can  consist- 
ent with  his  duty,  and  I  have  per- 
mission from  him  to  remove  you  to 
better  lodgings.' 

Gesta  watched  the  fluctuating  co- 
lour on  her  wasted  cheek  as  the 
knight  spoke,  and  his  new-born  joy 
was  dissipated  by  the  demon  of  jea- 
lousy. 

*  The  governor  of  the  gaol  is  wait- 
ing outside  to  conduct  you  to  the 


rooms  which  you  are  now  to  occupy, 
said  the  knight,  '  will  it  please  you, 
lady,  to  remove  thither  now  V 

'  Certainly— I  am  at  the  governor's 
command,  my  lord,'  replied  Judith, 
with  more  studied  formality  than 
Gesta  thought  was  exactly  neces- 
sary. 

'  I  will  carry  this  chest  for  you 
myself,  lady, 'said  the  zealous  knight, 
lifting  it  from  the  ground.  Gesta 
detested  him  for  his  officiousness. 

The  hermit  opened  the  door,  and 
the  governor  led  the  way  to  a  supe- 
rior part  of  the  prison,  where  he 
himself  resided.  At  the  top  of  a 
flight  of  steps  he  unlocked  a  door, 
and  said  to  Judith — 

1  You  will  find  this  a  more  agree- 
able place  ;  a  fire  is  lit,  and  break- 
fast is  laid,  as  this  gallant  knight 
directed.' 

She  entered  the  apartment,  which 
looked  cheerful  indeed,  when  com- 
pared with  that  she  had  left,  The 
tire  blazed  and  crackled  merrily ; 
handsome  oak  chairs  were  placed 
against  the  walls,  and  a  large  round 
table  exhibited,  on  a  snowy  cloth, 
several  choice  dishes. 

'  I  fear,  my  lord,  you  found  that 
chest  heavy,'  said  Judith,  as  Lord 
Hugh  set  it  down  beside  a  door  that 
led  into  a  chamber. 

■  It  is  heavier  than  its  size  would 
have  led  me  to  expect,  lady,  but  in 
my  grasp  it  was  a  mere  feather ; 
wearing  iron  armour,  and  wielding 
the  battle-axe  and  the  two-handled 
sword,  under  the  fierce  sun  of  Pales- 
tine, has  made  my  limbs  hardly 
weaker  than  were  those  of  the  iron- 
hearted  King  Richard  himself.  Now, 
lady,  sit  down,  and  comfort  your- 
self with  the  thought  that  your  worst 
days  are  over.  His  highness,  King 
Henry,  has  sent  an  express  to  com- 
mand the  attendance  of  the  sheriff 
in  Lincoln  next  Wednesday,  and  he 
is  to  bring  his  prisoner,  the  Hebrew 
heiress,  with  him.' 

•  When  am  I  to  set  out  on  this 
welcome  journey  then,  my  lord  ?' 

The  sheriff  has  not  yet  determin- 
ed, lady,  but  you  will  learn  to-day.' 
The  knight,  Gesta,  and  the  her- 
mit, sat  at  table  with  Judith.  Gesta 
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was  silent  and  thoughtful,  the  her- 
mit cheerful,  and  the  knight,  sedu- 
lously attentive  to  Judith.  If  she  but 
cast  her  eye  toward  a  dish,  he  was 
instantly  ready  to  press  it  upon  her 
as  anxiously  as  if  his  life  depended 
on  her  eating.  If  she  refused,  he 
was  full  of  fears  about  her  health, 
and  begged  the  hermit  to  tax  his 
skill  to  the  utmost  to  repair  the 
ravages  which  her  imprisonment 
had  made  in  her  constitution. 

It  was  hard  to  say  how  Judith 
felt.  More  than  once  the  tear  start- 
ed into  her  eye,  but  was  checked 
before  it  fell.  Of  all  the  changes  of 
life  this  was  the  last  she  should  have 
expected.  She  could  now  detect  no 
triumph  in  the  knight's  look,  no- 
thing but  the  humblest  assiduity  of 
a  suitor  who  feared  as  much  as 
hoped. 

The  cloth  withdrawn,  the  hermit 
retired  to  his  stated  devotions,  and 
an  uncomfortable  silence  ensued. 
Gesta  gazed  at  the  crusader.  The 
knight's  noble  figure  leaned  grace- 
fully in  the  chair,  set  otf  to  much 
advantage  by  the  flexible  and  sil- 
very chain  armour  ;  a  silver  collar, 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  Gants  beau- 
tifully wrought  in  gold,  loosely  en- 
circled his  well-rounded  and  erect 
throat,  which  the  sun  had  not  bronz- 
ed as  it  had  his  warlike  countenance. 
His  dark  brown  hair  had  been 
dressed  by  his  esquire  before  he  ap- 
peared in  the  presence  of  Judith, 
and  his  surcoat  had  been  arranged 
with  more  nicety  than  usual.  Gesta 
hated  him  for  having  taken  these 
pains  to  appear  pleasing  in  her  eyes. 
But  again,  when  he  turned  to  look 
at  Judith,  he  confessed  to  himself 
that  the  knight  must  be  more  than 
man  not  to  wish  to  obtain  her. 

1  And  is  she  mine  V  said  he  inter- 
nally. '  No  —it  can  never  be  !  They 
are  worthy  of  each  other.  She  loves 
him  more  than  it  is  possible  she  can 
ever  love  me.  Love  me  ! — the 
thought  is  ridiculous  !  Will  she  not 
always  draw  comparisons  between 
me  and  him  ?— and  will  she  not  hate 
the  bonds  which  unite  her  to  one  so 
despicable  as  myself  ?  I  see  how  it 
is.     Gratitude  prompts  her  to  throw 


herself  away  upon  me  !  But  shall  I 
permit  such  a  sacrifice  ? — perish  the. 
thought !' 

Ami  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment he  unconsciously  clenched  his 
hand  and  gnashed  his  teeth  toge- 
ther. 

Judith,  who  had  been  watching 
the  sparks  ascend  up  the  chimney, 
started,  and,  as  she  met  his  eve,  the 
secret  thoughts  of  his  heart  stood 
bare  before  her.  She  perfectly  un- 
derstood his  bitter  ruminations,  and 
the  blood  rushed  back  to  ber  heart, 
leaving  her  face  so  pale  that  the 
knight  anxiously  inquired  if  she  felt 
ill.  In  that  change  of  look  Gesta 
read  the  confirmation  of  his  worst 
fears,  and  saw  that  he  had  vainly 
deluded  himself  with  the  prospect  of 
happiness  in  an  union  with  her. 

'  To  possess  her  hand  will  not  sat- 
isfy a  passion  so  mighty  as  mine,' 
thought  he.  '  I  must  have  her  un- 
divided heart,  or  I  will  not  have  her 
at  all !  I  could  better  endure  to- 
wear  out  the  rest  of  my  life  in  lone- 
liness, than  to  be  the  companion  of 
one  who  regretted  the  ties  which 
had  made  her  mine.  Yet,  to  call 
her  my  wife! — my  own! — my  be- 
loved one  ! — and  to  have  a  right  in 
her  superior  to  every  other  !  What 
transports  shake  me  as  I  think  of 
such  bliss  !  Must  I  resign  it  ? — must 
I  push  from  me  the  delicious  draught, 
and  take  instead  the  cup  of  worm- 
wood ?  Yes,  it  must  be  so.  Hap- 
piness has  foresworn  me  for  ever. 
Judith,'  said  he  aloud,  '  I  am  not 
well— 1  will  return  presently — the 
air  of  the  court  below  may  revive 
me.' 

'  Will  these  essences  be  of  service 
to  you  ?' 

'  No,  Judith,  no  ;'  then  lowering 
his  voice,  he  said,  '  my  sickness  is 
of  the  heart,  and  you  cannot  relieve 
it,  Judith.  You  would  do  so  if  you 
could,  I  know — but  it  is  beyond 
your  power. ' 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone  out  the 
knight  coughed,  and  looked  on  as  if 
he  would  have  spoken  to  Judith  on 
some  important  subject;  but  she, 
feeling  the  embarrassment  of  her  si- 
tuation acutely,  and  determined  to 
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avoid  the  avowal  which  she  saw  was 
coming,  took  her  harp  into  her  hand 
and  busily  employed  herself  in 
slackening  and  tightening  the  wires. 
The  hermit  returning,  she  embraced 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  of 
retiring  into  the  inner  apartment. 
There,  sitting  down,  she  covered  her 
face,  and  wept,  for  the  first  time, 
the  tears  of  shame  and  regret. 

'  What  a  want  of  delicacy  have  I 
shown  !'  she  exclaimed.  '  How  awk- 
ward now  is  my  situation.  I  was 
most  unfemininely  precipitate  in 
accepting  Gesta.  And,  oh,  that 
letter— that  letter  !— what  mischief 
has  it  not  done  me  ?  The  hermit, 
that  is  a  good  thought !  I  must 
speak  with  him.' 

The  first  moment,  therefore,  when 
the  father  was  alone  in  the  room 
without,  she  came  to  him. 

'Daughter,'  said  he,  'you  look 
disturbed.' 

1 1  am  so,  good  hermit,  and  I  need 
your  advice  and  assistance.' 

'  If  they  be  of  any  worth  to  you, 
consider  them  at  your  service.' 
Judith  was  embarrassed. 
'  You  have  seen,    have  you  not, 
reverend  sir,  the— the— manners  of 
the  knight  V 

1  Daughter,  be  plain  with  me— I 
will  act  as  a  father  to  you.  Nay,  you 
are  much  agitated— sit  down  and 
compose  yourself  before  you  speak 
further.' 

1  Good  hermit,  you  have  not  an- 
swered my  question.' 

'I  know  that  the  knight  seeks 
your  love,  daughter.  There  was  a 
letter  of  yours  which  master  Gesta 
told  me  the  knight  had— but  you  are 
very  much  disturbed. ' 

1  It  is  nothing.  And  you  know 
that  I  have  given  my  troth  to 
Gesta.' 

1  Truly  I  do— you  made  me  a  wit- 
ness.' 

'Well  now,  good  hermit,  you 
must  be  so  kind  as  keep  them  both 
out  of  my  presence  until  I  reach 
Lincoln.  Say  what  you  think  best 
to  them,  only  do  not  let  me  sutler  j 
the  pain  of  meeting  either  under 
present  circumstances.  You  know 
I  am  now  deprived   of  my  father's  i 


protection.     It  is  not  fitting  that  I 
allow  myself  their  societ}'.' 

'  I  understand  you,  daughter,  and 
commend  your  prudence  from  my 
heart.  I  will  serve  you  in  this  par- 
ticular.' 

'Thank  you  a  thousand  times, 
good  sir— and  I  beg  that  you  will 
keep  near  me  as  often  as  you  can. 
You  seem  as  a  protector  sent  by 
heaven  to  me.' 

Accordingly  during  the  five  suc- 
ceeding days  of  Judith's  stay  in  the 
prison,  the  hermit  was  the  only  per- 
son who  visited  her.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  sixth  she  was  brought  out 
to  the  prison  gate  in  order  to  com- 
mence her  journey  to  Lincoln.  A 
litter,  hung  with  thick  taffeta  cur- 
tains was  provided  for  her,  and 
Gesta  was  beside  it  ready  to  assist 
her  to  enter.  He  pressed  her  hand 
when  she  had  taken  her  seat,  and 
fervently  exclaimed—'  God  grant 
that  you  may  be  going  to  freedom 
and  happiness  !' 

At  this  same  moment,  her  heart 
bounded — Lord  Hugh  was  riding  in 
front  of  the  guard  which  surround- 
ed the  carriage  ;  he  suddenly  wheel- 
ed round,  and  kissed  his  hand  to  her 
with  a  chivalrous  homage,  that  made 
her  heart  throb  still  more.  The 
hangings  dropped  from  her  hand- 
she  sank  back  in  the  soft  seat— her 
solicitude  for  the  uncertain  future 
relieved  by  delightful  susceptibility 
to  the  tender  friendship  which  was 
watching  over  her. 

Meanwhile  the  city  of  Lincoln  was 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  its 
royal  master.  The  remains  of  the 
late  baron  of  Lincoln,  anil  his  grand- 
son, were  deposited  with  due  cere- 
mony and  magnificence  in  the  ca- 
thedral, and  grand  masses  were 
performed  for  the  repose  of  their 
souls  in  all  the  fifty-two  churches  in 
the  city. 

After  this  the  monarch  held  a 
grand  council,  or  parliament,  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  palace,  at  which 
several  laws  were  altered,  and  some 
new  ones  for  the  regulation  of  coin 
made.  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
banquet. 
The  day  succeeding  there  was  a 
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trial  by  combat  on  the  city  green, 
which  the  king  and  his  court  viewed 
from  the  terraces  of  the  palace. 
After  this  heroic  display,  the  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  which  exceed- 
ingly gratified  everybody,  the  king 
sailed  in  his  gilded  barge  on  the 
river,  the  banks  being  crowded  with 
gaily-dressed  spectators. 

On  the  third  day  the  monarch  and 
his  officers  inquired  into  the  claims 
upon  the  vast  estates  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  to  which  there  ap- 
peared no  direct  heir.  The  regal 
throne  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
raised  flooring  in  the  hail,  the  chief 
judge  sat  on  the  same  level,  as  did 
also  the  king's  chaplain  and  the 
royal  family.  Along  and  gorgeous 
array  of  the  chief  prelates  of  the 
land  moved  up  one  aisle,  under  the 
stained  windows,  to  the  sound  of 
sweet  and  solemn  music  ;  while  up 
the  other  came  the  constable  and 
marshal  of  England,  with  a  host  of 
other  noble  persons.  These  had 
taken  their  proper  stations  below 
the  throne,  and  were  conversing  on 
the  business  of  the  day,  when  the 
king  made  his  appearance.  He  pos- 
sessed a  mean  presence — a  timid  and 
irresolute  eye — which  wandered  to 
and  fro  the  hall  as  if  he  feared  to 
read  '  traitor'  in  every  countenance. 

When  the  business  of  the  morn- 
ing had  been  opened,  the  king  de- 
manded if  any  were  there  who  had 
claims  to  the  earldom  of  Lincoln. 

The  seneschal  of  the  castle  pre- 
sented on  his  knees  a  handful  of 
bills. 

8  What  call  you  these  ?'  inquired 
the  king,  turning  them  over  on  his 
knee. 

1  They  are  the  bills  of  people  to 
whom  his  lordship,  the  earl,  was  in- 
debted, your  grace.' 

The  king  passed  them  to  his  trea- 
surer, bidding  him  see  them  paid. 

'  But  take  care,'  said  he,  with 
that  anxious  meanness  to  which  he 
was  prone,  '  that  the  knaves  have 
not  overcharged.  If  any  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  earl's  death, 
let  the  offender  be  branded  with  a 
hot  iron  in  the  hand.  You  may  pass 
out  of  the  hall,  seneschal, — you  will 


not  be  needed  here  again.  Now, 
lords,  how  say  you,  are  not  these 
estates  at  our  disposal  ?  We  have 
taken  their  debts,  whose  name 
seemeth  to  be  legion,  on  our  hands, 
is  it  not  right  that  we  have  their 
profits  ?' 

1  Your  highness  should  give  ear 
to  my  suit,'  said  one  of  the  barons 
present ;  '  I  am  a  relation  of  the 
earl,  and  have  a  just  right  to  part, 
at  least,  of  his  lands.  I  humbly 
crave  the  castle  and  domains  of 
Sleaford  and  Newark.' 

1  Undoubtedly  your  grace  should 
listen  to  him,'  said  the  high  chan- 
cellor ;  '  his  title  to  what  he  sues  for 
is  good,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  de- 
nied.' 

1  So  say  I,'  cried  de  Montfort,  the 
king's  seneschal. 

'  And  I— and  I !'  echoed  other 
voices. 

'  Take  the  estates  from  me,  lords, 
and  dispose  of  them  as  you  will,' 
said  the  king,  with  acrimony,  for  he 
had  very  particular  objections 
against  increasing  the  power  of  this 
claimant  by  any  new  possessions, 
and  would  much  rather  have  taken 
from  him  what  he  already  possessed. 

'  King  Henry,  I  humbly  plead  for 
my  rights,'  exclaimed  the  baron, 
throwing  himself  on  his  knee  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne.  '  Friends  and 
noblemen,  your  voices  for  me.' 

'  Hear  him,  your  grace,'  repeated 
the  chancellor  and  others. 

'  You  were  one  of  those  who  kept 
Prince  Edmund,  my  son,  a  prisoner 
in  your  castle  awhile  ago,  I  think,' 
said  the  king,  frowning  on  his 
knightly  petitioner. 

'That  was  the  fortune  of  war, 
your  highness  ;  he  sought  to  drive 
me  out  of  my  own  entrenchments 
because  I  had  offended  a  partisan  of 
his,  and  I  happened  to  conquer  in 
the  affray.  Shall  I  have  my  suit, 
royal  Henry  V 

1  And  you  have  many  times  fought 
against  ourself,  among  the  rebelious 
barons  who  have  made  our  reign 
miserable  by  their  factious  and 
hateful  resistance  to  our  kingly 
authority. ' 

'  Sire,  if  you  govern  like  a  king  I 
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■will  warrant  that  you  shall  be  no 
more  troubled  with  their  resistance. 
We  have  only  stood  up  for  the  char- 
ters your  father  gave  us.  and  if  we 
did  less  we  should  be  guilty  of  dis- 
loyalty to  his  memory,  and  of  trea- 
son against  the  good  of  the  land. 
Say,  my  liege,  shall  I  have  my 
rights?' 

The  king  whispered  with  the  chief 
judge,  and  seemed  angry  at  the  re- 
monstrance made  to  him.  He  then 
spoke  in  a  low  voice  with  Prince 
Edward,  whereupon  the  haughty 
supplicant  sprang  up,  and  drawing 
his  sword  loudly  from  the  sheath, 
exclaimed — 

1  Friends,  you  have  seen  my  law- 
ful right  denied  me— I  take  my  leave 
of  the  council — I  have  no  further 
business  here.' 

Henry  now  looked  alarmed,  for 
he  was  easily  over-awed  by  the  proud 
menaces  of  the  peers. 

'  We  have  not  denied  you  yet,' 
said  he  ;  '  remain,  and  we  will  ex- 
amine further  into  your  claims.' 

'  No,  King  Henry,'  cried  the  bar- 
on, '  it  is  well  known  that  I  am  the 
nearest  of  kin  to  the  earl  now  living, 
and  if  that,  and  my  deserts  are  not 
claim  enough,  why  the  devil  himself 
may  have  the  estates  for  me. ' 

1  We  command  you  to  come  back 
on  your  allegiance  !'  exclaimed  the 
king,  as  the  baron  was  striding  down 
the  hall. 

*  Will  your  highness  grant  my 
suit?'  was  the  knight's  bold  response 
as  he  made  a  pause. 

'  If  thou  canst  prove  thou  art  in- 
deed nearest  of  kin  to  the  deceased 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  as  you  say,  we  will 
grant  you  your  suit.' 

'  I  will  vouch  for  that,'  said  the 
constable. 

'And  I,'  said  de  Montfort,  and 
others. 

1  You  have  vouched  for  that  which 
is  not  true,  lords,'  said  the  king, 
lowering  again  ;  '  a  son  would  be 
nearer — would  he  not?' 

'  Doubtless,'  answered  the  consta- 
ble ;  '  if  a  son  of  the  earl  were  to  be 
found  in  existence,  he  would  take 
precedence  of  every  other  claimant.' 
'Guards,'    called    out  the  king, 


'  fetch  hither  the  young  man  who  is 
in  the  blue  chamber.' 

Gesta  was  conducted  hither  ;  he 
had  taken  the  Jewish  badge  from 
his  breast  by  the  royal  command. 
The  king  bade  him  advance  to  the 
foot  of  the  dais  steps  before  the 
throne. 

'  Who  was  your  father  ?'  asked 
the  monarch ;  '  speak  aloud,  and  on 
your  oath.' 

1  The  earl  of  Lincoln,'  wasGesta's 
firm  reply. 

'  What  mummery  is  this  ?'  cried 
the  claimant  of  the  estates,  looking 
contemptuously  on  the  deformed 
and  meanly-dressed  figure  before 
him. 

1  You  may  look  at  him  with  what 
eyes  you  please,'  said  the  king,  '  he 
is  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln — 
aye,  and  he  shall  have  provision  out 
of  his  father's  lands.' 

'  Your  grace  may  give  the  earldom 
and  the  lands  to  a  monkey  if  your 
pleasure  lies  that  way,  for  aught  I 
care  ! — I  shall  sue  no  more  for  my- 
self,' said  the  baron.  '  Yet  let  who- 
ever gets  them  look  to  himself  !  for 
I  wear  as  good  a  sword  as  any  my 
brave  ancestors  ever  fought  with.' 

'  Are  there  any  present  who  can 
support  this  young  man's  assertion 
that  he  is  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln V  asked  the  king. 

'  That  can  I  do,'  said  Prince  Ed- 
ward, throwing  down  his  gauntlet 
on  the  floor ;  '  and  there  is  my  defi- 
ance to  the  peer  who  dares  deny  that 
he  ought  to  have  the  largest  share 
of  his  father's  lands  !' 

The  baron  caught  up  the  gage  as  a 
token  that  he  accepted  the  challenge. 
The  king  commanded  him  to  resign 
it — but  he  deigned  not  to  reply  ; 
Henry  then  besought  his  son  to  call 
back  his  defiance. 

'  No !'  exclaimed  that  haughty 
prince ;  '  if  you,  my  royal  father, 
know  not  how  to  support  your  own 
authority,  faith  of  my  life  !  your  son 
will  support  it  for  you  !  I  will  chas- 
tise this  baron  for  his  insolence  in 
the  imperial  presence.' 

The  baron  would  have  fiercely  re- 
torted had  not  the  bishop  of  Lincoln 
interposed    with    irresistible  argu- 
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merits,  by  which  the  one  was  reluc- 
tantly prevailed  upon  to  return  the 
gage  to  the  floor  from  which  he  had 
taken  it,  and  the  other  to  resume 
possession  of  it. 

Grosteste  then  said — '  I  am  an 
honest  man,  I  hope  you  all  know.  I 
would  not  tell  a  lie  for  the  sake  of 
any  thing  or  any  person  on  earth  ! 
Well  then,  I  say  that  the  prince  has 
spoken  rightly  and  manfully,  and 
that  this  Gesta,  as  he  is  named,  was 
acknowledged  before  him,  and  be- 
fore me,  by  the  earl,  whose  last  wish 
it  was  that  this,  his  much  injured 
son,  should  be  granted  an  inherit- 
ance by  the  king.' 

'  What,  bishop  !  you  would  make 
an  earl  of  him  V 

*  Why  not  ?  I  believe  him  to  be 
a  better  man  than  many  a  one  who 
bears  that  title. ' 

'  You  would  make  an  earl  of  an 
owl  next !  But  who  was  the  mother 
of  this  aspiring  son  ? — not  the  Coun- 
tess of  Lincoln  V 

1  Who  his  mother  was,  matters  not, ' 
said  the  king  ;  '  the  clergy  will  bear 
me  out  in  giving  him  the  rights  of  a 
lawfully-born  heir,  as  there  is  no 
other  son  of  the  earl  living.' 

'The  pope  has  commanded  that 
there  be  no  difference  made  between 
the  rights  of  children  born  after 
marriage  and  those  born  before,' 
said  the  king's  chaplain. 

'  That  is  the  canon  of  the  church,' 
pronounced  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

'  Then  I  tell  you,  prelates,  it  is  not 
the  canon  of  the  English  law,  neither 
will  we  abide  by  it  !'  said  the  baron, 
speaking  for  himself  and  his  friends, 
who  looked  displeased,  and  mur- 
mured against  the  declaration  of  the 
pontiff. 

'  You  may  appeal  against  the  de- 
cision at  our  next  council  if  you 
will,'  said  the  king,  who  merely 
wished  to  carry  his  point  at  present, 
without  by  any  means  wishing  to  es- 
tablish such  an  objectionable  maxim 
as  law.  '  You  cannot  blame  me, 
however,  lords,  if  I  partly  act  in  the 
question  at  issue  upon  the  opinion 
of  the  holy  fathers,  and  declare  this 
Gesta  to  be  my  governor  and  keep- 


er of  the  castles  of  Lincoln,  and 
Newark,  and  Sleaford,  for  which  he 
is  to  do  me  homage,  at  our  great 
festivals,  and  to  pay  into  my  trea- 
sury, yearly,  a  sum  which  1  shall 
hereafter  appoint.  Kneel  down, 
Gesta.  Son  Edward,  lend  me  your 
sword.  Rise  up  Sir  Gesta  of  Lin- 
coln, knight,  constable  of  Lincoln, 
Sleaford,  and  Newark.  Be  a  true 
liegeman  to  our  throne  and  state, 
and  you  shall  not  lack  friends.  You 
baron,  in  consideration  of  your  re- 
lationship to  the  earl,  we  appoint 
the  castle  and  lands  of  Osgodby, 
which  belonged  to  him.  Sincerely 
we  hope,  thus  far,  we  have  satisfied 
you  all.' 

But  the  baron  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  bait  that  had  been  held 
out  to  him  ;  full  well  he  knew  that 
Osgodby  was  hardly  worth  posses- 
sion, and  that  the  king  had  only 
granted  it  to  quiet  him,  as  nurses 
give  baubles  to  children  who  cry  for 
things  of  value.  By  placing  Slea- 
ford, and  Newark,  and  Lincoln,  in 
the  custody  of  one  who  would  have 
uncommon  reasons  for  attachment 
to  the  king,  he  had,  the  baron 
thought  with  vexation,  much 
strengthened  his  interests  in  this 
part  of  the  county,  and  would  be 
better  enabled  to  defeat  the  efforts 
of  those  who  sought  to  hold  his  arbi- 
trary movements  in  check. 

'  Your  grace  may  give  Osgodby 
to  your  favorite  with  the  other  for- 
tresses,' cried  the  resentful  baron  ! 
'  the  services  he  is  to  do  you  will 
fill  a  large  scale,  no  doubt,  and 
what  you  have  given  him  would 
hardly  be  enough  to  weigh  against 
them.  Give  him  Osgodby  too  !  1 
thank  my  bold  ancestors  that  I  have 
enough  !— until  my  sword  win  me 
more  !  Oh,  here  come  other  suitors 
— let  us  see  what  luck  they  will 
meet  with.  Good  day,  holy  legate, 
and  abbot  of  Crowland  !  The  sun 
of  royalty  shines  bright  this  morn 
— blessed  Mary  grant  it  be  not  too 
hot  for  the  fair  harvests  you  expect. 
It  has  blasted  my  crops  already  !' 

'  We  pardon  your  insolence,  ba- 
ron,' said  the  king,  'for  the  sake  of 
the  services  your  ancestors  did  our 
family. ' 
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'  And  for  the  sake  of  the  venge- 
ance certain  nobles  would  exact 
if  a  hand  were  laid  on  me,'  said  the 
baron,  aside. 

'  We  greet  you,  pious  liege  !'  said 
the  legate,  presenting  before  the 
throne  a  piece  of  writing  on  vellum 
and  pointing  to  a  crooked  mark  at 
the  bottom  which  supplied  the  place 
of  a  signature.  '  You  are  a  sworn 
and  faithful  son  of  hisinfallible  pru- 
dence, Pope  Innocent,  whose  legate 
I  am,  and  a  loving,  valiant  defender 
of  the  church  militant  of  which  he 
is  the  supreme  head.  The  pope  and 
the  church  now  desire  your  ratifica- 
tion of  this  gift  which  it  pleased 
God  to  induce  the  late  earl  of  Lin- 
coln to  lay  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
church,  whereby  he  purchased  for 
himself  everlasting  forgiveness  of 
all  his  sins.  This  mark  was  made 
by  the  earl,  and  this  writing  he 
duly  consented  to  on  his  death-bed, 
of  which  his  highness,  Prince  Ed- 
ward there,  is  a  witness.' 

'  I  saw  the  earl  make  the  mark, 
and  heard  the  writing  read  to  him,' 
pronounced  the  prince. 

The  king  muttered  to  himself 
some  unintelligible  words  which  he 
wanted  the  hardihood  to  speak  out, 
then  taking  the  vellum,  bent  a  quick 
and  scrutinising  glance  upon  it. 

'  I  see  the  earl  here  endows  the 
abbey  of  Crowland  or  any  other 
benitice  over  which  the  abbot  may 
be  placed,  with  eighty  lordships, 
and  seven  towers,  and  two  fortres- 
ses, all  to  be  in  the  abbot's  sole 
power  ;  and  you,  legate,  are  no 
less  liberally  supplied,  the  residue 
only  being  placed  in  the  king's 
hands.  The  king  thanks  the  earl  ! 
much  trouble  we  are  likely  to  win 
from  his  legacy,  but  little  profit. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  have  leisure, 
we  will  see  to  the  confirming  of 
these  lordships  to  you  both  ;  at  pre- 
sent, other  more  pressing  matters, 
call  for  our  attention.  Chancellor, 
what  of  the  tax  which  was  proposed 
yesterday  ?' 

By  his  thus  hastily  turning  the 
subject,  it  was  apparent  to  the 
legate  and  abbot,  what  indeed  they 
had  not  before  doubted,  that  some 


difficulty  would  be  experienced  in 
bringing  the  king  to  ratify  to  them 
the  possession  of  their  booty.  For 
policy  sake  they  yielded  without 
opposition  to  the  vexatious  delay 
he  induced. 

The  baron  who  had  been  previ- 
ously disappointed,  could  not  refrain 
from  a  sneering  laugh,  aside. 

'  Abbot,'  said  he,  speaking  low, 
but  still, as  he  intended,  loud  enough 
for  the  king  to  hear,  'his  grace 
will  make  an  exchange  with  you — 
he  will  bestow  an  Osgodby  on  you 
instead  of  the  eighty  lordships — 
perchance  he  may  want  them  for 
some  peasant  jack  who  will  serve 
him,  when  he  is  hard  pressed,  bet- 
ter than  you.' 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
The  abbot  had  been  accommodated 
below  the  hill  in  a  monastery  of 
grey  friars  ;  thither  he  retired  from 
the  council,  vexed  and  disappointed 
by  the  deferring  of  his  wishes,  but 
fearing  nothing  less  than  the  storm 
which  was  about  to  burst  upon  him. 
Flushed  with  the  greatness  he  had 
attained,  he  banished  from  his  side 
that  keen-visioned  caution  which 
had  been  wont  to  attend  him.  Pre- 
cipitate now,  and  confident,  he 
pressed  on  with  stiff-necked  auda- 
city, little  dreaming  that  his  feet 
were  on  the  brink  of  a  yawning 
gulf. 

He  was  musing  loftily  on  the 
dignities  that  yet  courted  his  grasp, 
in  a  chamber  which  the  head  of  the 
house  had  with  humility  resigned 
to  him,  when  he  was  informed  that 
a  lady-canoness  was  waiting  in  the 
library  to  speak  with  him  on  affairs 
of  urgent  importance.  He  felt  as- 
sured it  was  the  Lady  Isabella. 
What  could  be  her  errand  ?  Some- 
thing like  a  presentiment  of  evil 
mingled  with  the  impatience  to 
which  he  gave  partial  vent  in  brief 
and  very  pious  ejaculations.  The 
complexion  of  his  face  took  a  dark- 
er shade,  and  he  stood  irresolute 
whether  to  go  to  her  or  not.  But  now 
he  violently  shook  off  every  trouble- 
some feeling,  and  became  as  cold 
and  hard  as  he  desired  to  be.    Thus 
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braced  to  bear  whatever  she  might 
say,  unmoved,  he  proceeded  with 
slow  and  firm  steps  to  the  library. 

Nevertheless,  when  he  was  in  her 
presence,  much  of  that  forced  stoi- 
cism vanished.  She  was  alone  ;  the 
white  linen  head-veil  of  her  habit 
had  been  cast  back  from  her  face, 
whose  every  feature  was  marked 
with  an  earnestness  of  emotion 
amounting  to  intensity.  She  started 
forward  on  seeing  him,  and  address- 
ed him  in  the  most  moving  terms. 

'  Robert — once  dear  to  me  ! — once 
the  hope,  and  pride,  and  comfort  of 
my  heart ! — 0,  Robert,  listen  to  me 
before  it  is  too  late  !  See  before  you 
her  whom  you  once  valued,  implor- 
ing you  to  save  yourself  !  Forget 
what  lam  now — view  me  as  what  I 
once  was — then  I  may  hope  you  will 
be  intreated  by  me.' 

'  Excellent  Lady  Isabella,  you  as- 
tonish me  !  What  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this  ?' 

'  That  your  ruin — your  utter  ruin 
— is  near,  unless  you  will  resolve  to 
preserve  yourself  by  an  upright 
course  of  action.  But  no  time  is  left 
you  to  deliberate.  The  Divine  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  has  appeared  to 
doom  you,  and  even  now  the  '  Mene, 
Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin,'  is  striking 
awe  into  those  who  are  preparing  to 
witness  the  accomplishment  of  hea- 
ven's retribution  on  your  head.' 

'  If  heaven,  as  you  say,  has  doom- 
ed me,  how  can  I,  a  poor  mortal, 
attempt  to  alter  its  decrees?' 

'  O,  Robert,  check  I  implore  you 
by  these  tears,  that  scornful  and  im- 
pious pride,  which  will  bring  swift 
destruction  on  your  head  !' 

'Isabella,  sit — nay,  I  must  be 
obeyed — there,  rest  you  on  that 
chair,  and  when  you  are  calmer — 
but  not  until  then — tell  me  what 
danger  threatens  me.' 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  that — I  can 
only  entreat  you  to  avert  the  evil  by 
consenting  at  once  to  do  justice  to  the 
injured.  Restore  the  wealth  of 
Jocenus  and  his  daughter — let  their 
innocence  be  made  to  appear  pub- 
licly— and — ' 

'  Stay,  Isabella  ! — on  all  such 
topics  I  am  stone  !     Waste  not  time 


or  breath  in  interceding  with  me  for 
those  you  have  named.  I  have  not 
acted  without  well  weighing  the 
quality  and  consequences  of  my  ac- 
tions. To  recede  in  the  smallest 
degree  I  will  not !' 

'  Not  to  save  your  reputation  from 
the  deepest  disgrace  V 

'  No.  You  hear  my  decision.  It 
is  absolute  as  that  of  the  ancient 
Medes  and  Persians.' 

'  Then  my  errand  is  done — fare- 
well. You  may  yet  wish  you  had 
listened  to  Isabella.  Even  now,  you 
perhaps  relent.  I  can  point  out  a 
way  by  which  your  character  may 
be  spared,  and  full  justice  be  done  to* 
those  you  have  wronged.' 

'  I  will  not  draw  back  from  my 
self-appointed  path— no,  not  one 
inch  !  And  hark  you,  Isabella  !  so 
little  I  think  of  your  warnings,  that 
I  tell  you  you  will  yet  see  me  wear- 
ing the  mitre  of  this  rich  see  which 
your  brother  now  wears.  Nor  will 
I  stop  there  ! — a  higher  eminence 
than  that  will  I  reach — an  archbis- 
hopric shall  be  mine  !  Nay,  more 
than  that,  I  will  be  the  chief  judge 
of  all  this  realm  !  Not  judge-itine- 
rant merely — to  have  my  power 
taken  away  at  an  hours'  notice  by  a 
crooked  messenger  or  a  drivelling 
hermit !  but  chief-judge,  mark  you. 
And  higher  yet  will  I  go,  and  both 
in  the  civil  and  spiritual  state  of 
Christendom  at  large — I  will  rule  !' 

'  0,  mad  ambition  !  So  might  a 
lunatic  rave  in  his  dying  hour.  Your 
disease  is  incurable — I  renounce  my 
last  hope  of  you.' 

•  But  are  you  going,  Isabella, 
without  satisfying  me  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  these  dangers  which  you 
think  so  formidable  ?  Who  are  the 
promoters  of  them  ? — from  what 
quarter,  and  when  am  I  to  look  for 
them  V 

'  All  whom  37ou  think  your  friends 
are  the  promoters  of  them — you  may 
look  for  them  in  the  highest  quarters 
— and  the  time  i.s  near  at  hand.  God 
grant  you  repentance  before  the  last 
sands  of  your  life  run  out.' 

'  She  has  gone.  It  was  a  strange 
and  unlooked-for  interview  !  There 
is  certainly  something  afoot  which 
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threatens  me.  But  I  am  so  well 
backed  by  the  legate,  and  through 
him  by  the  pope,  that  I  must  be  a 
very  child  to  fear.  Fear — psha  ! 
Have  I  not  often  told  myself  that  I 
fear  nothing  on  earth,  in  heaven,  or 
in  hell  ?  I  have  proceeded  admira- 
bly in  my  plans  hitherto,  excepting 
a  few  hindrances  which  are  only 
trifling.  I  must  push  on  boldly  now 
to  obtain  the  other  prizes  at  which  I 
aim.  If  the  Jewess  had  only  perished 
I  should  not  have  had  the  least  pos- 
sible misgiving — but  I  like  not  the 
reflection  that  both  she  and  her  fa- 
t-her  are  yet  alive  in  spite  of  my 
fiction  about  the  young  saint.  The 
people  are  as  easily  moved  one  way 
or  another  as  a  feather  in  the  wind. 
They  might  give  ear  to  a  report  that 
I  had  seen  no  vision,  and  so  I  should 
lose  my  credit  with  them.  But 
away  with  shadows  like  these  !  I  was 
once  a  poor  servitor  in  a  monastery 
— now  I  am  an  abbot !  Before  long 
I  will  be  a  bishop  ! — and  so  on — and 
on — and  on — from  one  rise  to  ano- 
ther, without  once  stopping  by  the 
way  to  take  breath,  until  I  look 
down  with  triumph,  and  with  deso- 
lating power,  on  those  who  would 
hinder  my  progress.' 

We  must  again  lift  the  curtain  in 
the  council  hall.  Forty-eight  hours 
have  elapsed  since  Gesta's  extraor- 
dinary rise,  and  he  is  there  again— 
but  how  changed  in  appearance  ! 
Excepting  his  deficiency  in  height, 
there  seems  now  little  remarkable  in 
the  formation  of  his  body.  The 
protuberance  on  his  chest  has  been 
well  concealed  by  the  art  of  the  most 
skilful  tailor  Lincoln  can  boast ;  and 
the  too  great  elevation  and  breadth 
of  his  shoulders  are  relieved  by  a 
deep  falling  collar  of  point-lace,  tied 
negligently  with  gold  cord.  In  place 
of  his  peasant  frock  or  gaberdine,  of 
serge,  we  see  a  handsome  tunic  and 
pantaloons  of  brown  velvet,  and  his 
.shoes  are  embroidered,  running  out 
in  a  long  peak  at  the  toe,  in  the 
fashionable  style.  His  long  neglect- 
ed hair  has  been  shortened,  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  way  more  becoming  to 
his  features,  while  the  yellow  Jewish 
mortier  cap   has  given  place  to  one 


of  graceful  shape,  composed  of  em- 
broidered black  velvet. 

The  change  in  his  fortunes  has 
improved  his  air  and  complexion  ; 
his  cheeks  are  no  longer  cadaverous, 
but  are  tinted  with  a  lively  colour 
produced  by  excitement ;  his  eyes 
are  no  longer  misty  and  dull,  but 
are  sparkling  and  expressive.  An 
esquire  of  his  late  father  is  with  him 
ready  to  perform  his  slightest  wish. 

He  was  leaning  against  one  of  the 
beautiful  marble  columns  which  di- 
vided the  hall  into  three  long  aisles  ; 
near  him  might  be  seen  the  hermit 
resting  on  his  short  staff,  conspicu- 
ous by  his  long  snowy  beard  and 
singular  stoop  ;  others  of  our  ac- 
quaintance were  close  by.  There 
was  Aaron  the  leech,  watched  by  a 
servant  of  the  prince,  his  abject 
person  seeming  to  shrink  into  com- 
plete nothingness  under  the  trepid- 
ation of  fear  ;  his  wiry  red  beard  was 
continually  on  the  move  as  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  and  his  ferret  eyes 
stared  around  with  an  uneasy  "ex- 
pression. He  frequently  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  his  pouncet-box 
was  in  constant  play.  The  servants 
in  the  hall  shrank  back  from  him 
with  disgust  and  scorn,  when  they 
caught  sight  of  his  dirty  face.  Aaron 
seemed  to  wax  more  servile  than 
ever,  ready  to  stoop  down  and  kiss 
off  the  dust  from  their  feet. 

There,  too,  was  Philip  the  rabbit- 
keeper  and  boatman,  looking  at 
everything  and  everybody  with 
great  admiration.  The  presence  of 
royalty,  and  of  the  noblest  persons 
in  the  land,  filling  him  with  awe, 
while  he  almost  fancied  himself  in  a 
dream. 

'  What  would  poor  Ralph  have 
thought  of  this?'  ejaculated  the 
guileless  fellow,  thinking  of  his  old 
companion  in  the  lonely  cabin  of 
the  fens  :  '  little  did  he  or  I  think, 
when  that  priest  and  the  Jew  asked 
us  for  a  night's  lodging,  that  they 
would  be  the  means  of  bringing  me 
into  such  grand  places  as  this  ! 
Here's  a  sight  now  for  one  that's 
been  used  to  nothing  else  but  a  bit 
of  a  cockle-shell  of  a  boat  all  one's 
life !     I  wonder  how  it  will  all  eml 
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Here  comes  he  that  was  the  prior  of 
Icanno — a  man  that  will  never  be 
sainted.  But  what  a  majesty  he 
carries  about  him  !  I  never  thought 
he  had  such  a  grand  presence.  One 
might  easily  take  him  for  the  pope 
by  his  high  looks,  and  cloth  of  gold, 
and  jewels.  There  are  precious 
stones  of  all  colours  on  his  gold 
mitre.  His  robe  is  trimmed  with 
such  rich  lace  as  I  never  saw  before. ' 

The  abbot  paused  in  the  mid  aisle, 
up  the  centre  of  which  he  was  ad/- 
vancing  with  a  magnificence  that 
astonished  all,  and  piqued  many 
whom  it  was  his  particular  interest 
to  please.  He  had  left  the  council 
on  the  day  but  one  before  without 
waiting  for  its  conclusion,  and  the 
altercation  which  took  place  on  the 
subject  of  the  tax  proposed  by  the 
king  prevented  him  from  learning 
Gesta's  good  fortune.  He  was  now 
informed  of  it  in  a  few  hasty  sen- 
tences by  a  priest,  and  when  mov- 
ing on  to  his  place,  saw  the  indivi- 
dual himself  in  altered  guise. 

'  By  the  relics  of  St.  Edward  !  I 
wish  that  he  had  had  a  coffin  given 
him  instead  of  castles !'  muttered 
the  abbot,  internally  ;  '  and  instead 
of  that  goodly  dress  of  his,  I  wish 
that  he  had  had  a  shroud  !' 

Standing  left  of  the  throne,  and 
looking  down  the  hall,  he  saw  a 
monk  of  Icanno,  the  same  who  had 
assisted  him  some  time  ago  to  take 
the  body  of  Sir  Hugh  out  of  the 
merchant's  well.  He  was  discom- 
posed, and  kept  his  eyes  fastened  on 
him  as  on  a  basilisk. 

1  What  evil  is  in  the  wind  now  ?' 
thought  he.  '  I  supposed  this  man 
was  six  hundred  miles  away  !  Did 
I  not  send  him  to  a  French  priory 
out  of  my  way  ?  What  crotchet  can 
have  brought  him  back  again  ?  Sure- 
ly fate  is  not  at  war  with  me  !' 

'  You  seem  disturbed,  my  lord 
abbot,'  said  the  king,  speaking  with 
sin  h  suddenness  and  in  so  sharp  an 
accent,  that  the  person  whom  he 
addressed  was  shaken  like  a  sick 
man  who  hears  the  death-owl  shriek 
at  midnight.  '  If  I  mistook  not  the 
direction  of  your  glance,'  continued 
Henry,    •  you  saw  a  brother  of  the 


house  over  which  you  formerly  pre- 
sided— yet  the  man  has  a  mild  as- 
pect enough—  methinks  there  is  no- 
thing about  his  looks  which  should 
have  daunted  an  honest  and  a  holy 
prelate.' 

The  king  laid  such  a  marked  stress 
on  the  word  honest,  that  the  abbot 
repeated  it  with  surprise  and  anger. 
Henry  seemed  not  to  attend  to  the 
repetition,  but  called  upon  the  court 
to  proceed  with  their  deliberations 
at  once.  Still  the  abbot  was  deter- 
mined to  think  himself  secure,  and 
the  triumphant  pride  which  sat  upon 
his  brow  did  not  in  the  least  abate. 
'  The  time  will  come,'  he  imagined, 
'  when  this  king  must  bend  to  me  as 
his  father  bent  to  the  pope's  mes- 
sengers. I  will  then  humble  all  that 
I  now  see  before  me.' 

'  Pious  sovereign,  elect  of  heaven, 
hear  me  for  the  pope  !'  cried  the 
legate,  endeavouring  to  throw  into 
his  cracked  and  feeble  voice  a  suit- 
able dignity,  and  rising  from  the 
chair  with  which  his  decrepid  frame 
had  been  accommodated.  '  I  ask 
your  confirmation  to  the  election  of 
this  abbot  of  Crowland  here  present, 
and  to  the  grants  of  lands  to  him 
and  to  me,  which  this  writing  con- 
tains. The  prince-royal  hath  duti- 
fully vouched  for  the  earl's  assent 
to  what  is  here  set  down,  and  that 
this  mark  is  veritably  of  the  earl's 
own  making.' 

'  I  know  that  the  earl  did  not  as- 
sent to  it !'  exclaimed  the  prince. 
'  I  know  that  he  heard  it  read,  and 
I  saw  him  make  the  mark  ;  but  faith 
o'  my  life  !  there  was  no  assent  in 
the  matter.' 

The  legate  appeared  transfixed  in 
speechless  rage — the  abbot  was 
merely  astonished — he  refused  to 
see  that  circumstances  were  com- 
bining against  him.  The  king 
smiled,  and  the  other  prelates  and 
courtiers  listened  with  tickled  ears, 
rejoicing  in  the  mortification  which 
was  apparently  coming  on  the  co- 
vetous legate  and  his  ally. 

1  Sire  and  my  lords  !'  exclaimed 
the  prince,  '  how  think  you  these 
lands  were  obtained  V 

'  Tell  us  plainly,  son  !  Speak  out 
without  scruple  !' 
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1  Why,  by  threatening  the  dying 
baron  with  everlasting  despair  if  he 
refused,  and  by  promising  him  all 
the  good  things  the  next  world  con- 
tains if  he  complied.  Was  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  grantel  those 
things  which  he  knew  death  would 
■wrench  from  him,  to  buy  his  soul's 
good  ?  But  are  such  practices  to  be 
suffered  ?  Why,  my  lords,  at  this 
rate,  all  the  kingdom  would  soon  be 
in  the  itching  palm  of  mother 
church !' 

'They  shall  not  be  suffered  !'  ex- 
claimed the  king  looking  around  the 
assembled  council  to  receive  their 
countenances  for  his  determination. 
1  But  afterwards  we  will  talk  of  this. 
De  Burgh,'  he  addressed  himself  in 
a  peremptory  manner  to  the  chief- 
judge,    ■  let  the  Jewess  be  tried.' 

'Your  highness  must  not  put  off 
our  suit  again,'  said  the  abbot,  in  a 
commanding  voice,  ■  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  meet  the  thunders  of 
the  church.' 

1  Must  I  not,  indeed,  abbot !  pray 
who  is  he  that  dares  tell  the  king  he 
must  not  ?' 

'  He  is  one  whom  I  support  by  the 
all-powerful  will  of  Rome  !'  exclaim- 
ed the  legate.  '  He  is  one,  King 
Henry,  whose  voice  must,  and  shall 
be,  heard  here  with  deference  !  If 
these  lands  be  not  ratified  to  him, 
and  to  me,  I  will  lay  an  interdict  on 
every  mile  of  ground  they  cover ; 
churchyards  shall  be  shut  up,  and 
the  dead  shall  be  thurst  like  dogs  in 
unhallowed  ground,  without  one 
rite  or  blessing  !  Churches  shall  be 
closed — there  shall  be  no  prayers 
for  either  the  dead  or  the  living  ! 
Those  who  are  in  purgatory,  shall 
remain  in  purgatory  !  and  those  who 
are  unconfessed  and  unabsolved, 
shall  remain  without  confession  and 
without  absolution!  Those  who 
dare  attempt  to  resist  my  interdict, 
shall  be  visited  with  bell,  book,  and 
candle,  and  consi^ne  1  to  misery 
forever  !  Tremble,  therefore,  Hen- 
ry !  Tremble,  therefore,  you  who 
support  him  in  depriving  the  church 
of  the  property  which  the  pious 
have  bequeathed  to  it  !' 

'Meaning,  I  suppose,  the  earl,' 
>eaid  the  prince,  sarcastically. 


The  legate  proceeded,  half  suffo- 
cated with  passion — 

'  You  are  blind  as  Sampson  was  ! 
and  if  you  attempt  to  pull  down  the 
pillars  of  the  temple  I  tell  you  it 
will  be  to  your  own  ruin  !' 

'  Faith  o'  my  life  !  if  the  pillars  of 
the  temple  be  the  lands  of  England, 
the  sooner  they  are  down  the  better, 
whatever  be  the  consequence  !'  cried 
the  prince,  boldly.  *  We  want  all 
England's  grounds  for  Englishmen, 
and  English  wars  —  holy  church 
must  build  her  pillars  of  other  ma- 
terials!' 

'  We  will  have  no  more  discussion 
on  this  matter  now,'  said  the  king, 
rendered  daring  by  the  supporting 
glmces  he  met  around.  '  Let  the 
Jewess  be  brought,  there  are  many 
singular  questions  to  be  decided 
before  that  which  relates  to  those 
lands.' 

Here  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  sent 
his  page  from  the  hall  with  a  pri- 
vate message  to  the  Lady  Isabella, 
who,  instantly  crossing  the  cloisters, 
proceeded  to  the  queen's  apartment 
in  the  royal  lodgings.  Her  high- 
ness presently  came  out,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  the  distinguished  canon- 
ess  and  followed  by  a  train  of  noble 
ladies.  They  appeared  within  the 
grand  entrance  of  the  hall  at  the 
moment  when  the  unfortunate  Ju- 
dith, guarded  by  Royston  and 
Garston,  with  six  soldiers  entered  a 
side  doorway.  The  judges  and 
barons  rose  on  perceiving  the  queen, 
and  remained  standing  until  she 
reached  the  gilded  throne  which 
had  been  prepared  for  her  by  the 
side  of  her  consort.  Henry  himself 
advanced  below  the  dias  steps  to 
hand  her  to  her  place,  a  mark  of 
respect  which  she  acknowledged 
with  a  smile  of  equal  majesty  and 
sweetness.  Her  two  celebrated 
sons,  Edward  and  Edmund,  stood 
one  on  each  side  of  her  throne,  and 
their  reverential  carriage  toward 
her  was  strikingly  contrasted  with 
their  previous  manners  to  the  king. 
It  seemed,  too,  as  if  the  awe  she  in- 
spired irresistibly  and  insensibly 
compelled  them  to  change  for  the 
better  their  behaviour  to  that  parent 
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whom  they  were  too  much  accustom- 
ed to  despise.  Henry  found  in  her 
presence  the  protection  his  weak- 
mindedness  required,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged it  by  appealing1  con- 
tinually to  her  judgment,  and  by 
being  guided  in  all  doubtful  cases 
by  her  advice. 

The  queen  singled  out  the  wor- 
thiest and  ablest  of  the  court  by  a 
gracious  inclination  of  the  head, 
passing  over  the  rest  with  an  air  of 
superiority.  The  abbot  clearly 
perceived  that  she  wilfully  avoided 
his  eye,  and  the  legate,  though 
armed  with  the  authority  of  the 
pontiff,  received  no  more  favour. 
These  were  bad  omens,  but  the  in- 
fatuated devotee  of  ambition  re- 
garded them  not.  Royalty  was  no- 
thing in  his  eyes  ;  he  himself  was 
shortly  to  be,  like  the  sun,  the  radi- 
ant centre  of  all  constellations — the 
greatest  of  the  great. 

Bending  his  proud  glances  on  the 
Lady  Isabella,  who  stood  near  the 
queen,  clad  from  head  to  foot  in 
robes  of  the  purest  whiteness,  he 
found  that  she  was  fixedly  regard- 
ing him,  but  with  so  much  profound 
sorrow  and  despair,  that  he  was 
chilled  to  the  heart.  £he  heeded 
not  his  looks,  but  like  a  statue  gazed 
on  him  immovably,  until  the  queen 
spoke  to  her,  and  dispelled  her  bit- 
ter reverie. 

Judith  was  now  led  up  to  the 
seats  of  the  judges,  who  interrogat- 
ed her  for  some  time.  She  answer- 
ed their  questions  with  perfect 
mildness  and  patience,  her  deport- 
ment eliciting  the  admiration  of  all, 
even  those  who  most  hated  her. 
The  witnesses  against  her  were  few, 
and  their  evidence  was  not  received 
as  very  important.  The  letters 
which  she  had  written  to  the  rab- 
bins and  others  of  her  nation,  at 
her  father's  dictation,  were  the 
dumb  witnesses,  the  silent  accusers, 
most  to  be  feared.  She  was  asked 
if  the  Hebrew  characters  of  those 
letters  had  been  made  by  her — she 
distinctly  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
Her  friends  trembled  for  her  then, 
and  more  especially  when  she  was 
shown  Aaron's  translation   of  them 


into  Norman-French,  and  asked  if 
the  true  sense  had  been  rendered. 
She  examined  them  carefully,  ask- 
ing for  a  pen,  with  which  she  made 
a  few  trifling  erasures  and  altera- 
tions, while  the  court  was  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation  ;  then  laying 
down  the  pen  and  the  writings,  pro- 
nounced them  'as  nearly  as  possible 
correct.' 

1  Noble  creature  !'  mentally  ex- 
claimed the  Lady  Isabella,  who 
viewed  these  instances  of  her  un- 
flinching sincerity  with  mingled 
pain  and  delight. 

1  She  has  destroyed  herself,  I  fear 
by  that  admission,'  whispered  the 
crusader,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall, 
who  had  entered  at  the  same  time 
with  Judith. 

'  Destroyed  herself,  my  son  !  no, 
not  if  a  grain  of  justice  he  left  in 
England,'  returned  the  hermit. 
'  But  whither  go  you  with  such  im- 
petuous looks  V 

1  Take  your  hand  from  my  arm, 
father — I  must  expose  yon  villain 
abbot — I  have  delayed  longer  than 
I  ought  to  have  done — held  back  by 
you.  How  know  I  that  you  are  in 
a  verity  her  friend  ?  You  may  be 
keeping  me  silent  that  she  may 
perish — let  me  go  !' 

'  Forbear,  rash  knight,'  said  the 
hermit,  tightening  his  grasp  of  the 
crusader's  arm.  '  Have  I  not  as- 
sured you,  as  I  desire  the  health  of 
my  soul,  that  there  shall  not  a  hair 
of  that  innocent  maiden's  head  be 
hurt  for  the  death  of  your  son  ?  Has 
not  the  Lady  Isabella  repeated  my 
assurance  and  promised  to  preserve 
her  ?  Go  to— you  will  mar  all  if 
you  are  hasty.  Remain  unseen,  if 
you  can  until  you  are  wanted.  The 
means  by  which  her  enemies  will 
be  defeated  are  planned  and  cannot 
fail.' 

1  Father,  if  you  are  deceiving  me, 
double  woe  be  on  your  head  !  may 
all  your  after  life  be  full  of  bitter- 
ness, and  pain,  and  sorrow,  and 
despair. ' 

'  Be  it  so  ;  if  she  perish  for  your 
child's  death,  her  blood  be  on  me.' 

The  fatal  letters  were  now  read 
aloud  one  by  one,  and  certainly  no* 
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thing  but  prejudice  or  malignity  of 
the  darkest  sort  could  make  from 
their  contents  such  charges  as  the 
abbot  had  founded  on  them.  Ne- 
vertheless, in  those  wise  days,  ex- 
cellent individuals  had  been  con- 
victed on  evidence  more  frivolous, 
and  before  the  king  would  decide 
whether  to  reject  or  assent  to  the 
conclusions  that  had  been  drawn 
from  these  letters,  he  determined 
to  judge  the  Jewess  upon  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Sir  Hugh.  If  she  were 
guilty  of  that,  he  should  set  her 
down  as  guilty  of  all  the  rest  ;  if 
she  were  innocent  of  that,  he 
should  read  the  letters  more  fa- 
vourably. 

1  Let  the  accused  draw  near,'  said 
the  queen  softly  to  her  consort, 
'  and  give  her  leave  to  put  ques- 
tions to  those  who  witness  against 
her.' 

'Good,'  said  Henry,  nodding  ap- 
provingly :  and  turning  to  the  ab- 
bot he  commanded  him  to  relate  his 
story  of  the  finding  of  the  child's 
body,  while  Judith  was  placed  op- 
posite to  him.  When  the  abbot  had 
concluded,  Judith,  who  had  wrought 
herself  up  to  the  required  pitch  of 
firmness,  fastened  her  large  and 
dazzling  eye  upon  him,  and  in  ac- 
cents thrillingly  distinct,  though 
very  soft,  articulated  —  ''Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness.'  '  Up 
flew  the  blood  of  the  false  accuser 
to  his  cheeks  and  temples — he  saw 
a  sensation  to  his  prejudice  spread- 
ing through  the  assembly  with  the 
rapidity  of  fire  among  stubble. 
Sudden  confusion  palsied  bis  ut- 
terance, his  tongue  clave  to  the  roof 
of  his  mouth,  and  his  brain  was 
giddy  as  though  he  was  upon  the 
brink  of  a  lofty  height  from  which 
he  was  horribly  tempted  to  throw 
himself  headlong.  A  fierce  oath 
escaped  him  unawares — the  justices 
were  surprised — the  prelates  raised 
their  eyebrows,  and  exchanged 
meaning  glances. 

'My  lord  abbot,'  said  Judith, 
and  her  voice  again  was  soft  and 
exquisite  music,  such  as  once  heard 
must  haunt  the  ear  for  ever  after, 
'if  you  acknowledge  in  your  soul 


the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Judge 
of  all  the  earth,  I  request  you,  in 
His  solemn  presence,  to  declare 
whether  you  did  not,  while  my  fa- 
ther was  a  prisoner  in  the  castle, 
before  these  terrible  charges  were- 
heard  of,  offer  to  send  both  him  and 
me,  with  the  residue  of  our  wealth 
safely  out  of  this  kingdom,  if  he 
would  yield  to  you  a  large  sum  of 
money  that  you  needed — shall  I 
hesitate  to  say  the  truth  ? — for  the 
legate  of  the  pope,  and  for  an  Itali- 
an prelate.' 

'  Domechino,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,' whispered  the  chancellor 
to  one  of  the  scarlet  robed  judges, 
'  it  was  Domechino — I  thought  his 
sudden  friendship  for  the  abbot  had 
no  very  honest  beginning.' 

'  How  now,  my  lord  abbot !'  cried 
the  king,  '  are  you  moonstruck  that 
you  gaze  about  j'ou  so  bewildered  ? 
Speaks  the  maiden  that  which  is 
true  V 

'  I  will  not  answer — I  will  not  be 
catechised  by  a  condemned  infidel,' 
exclaimed  the  abbot,  recovering 
himself  and  clenching  his  hand. 

'  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  seemly,  my 
dear,'  observed  Henry  to  his  queen. 

'  Let  the  maiden  question  him,' 
was  the  decisive  reply  ;  'you  see  he 
is  already  on  the  rack.  We  shall 
soon  perceive  the  truth,  if  you  give 
her  fair  play.' 

Judith  proceeded  with  her  ques- 
tions with  meek  resolution  : — 

'  Was  not  the  sum  you  needed 
four  thousand  zechins?  Were  not 
two  thousand  to  be  paid  to  the 
legate,  and  two  thousand  to  the 
Italian  prelate,  on  the  thirtieth  day 
of  June  last '{  Was  not  this  just 
before  you  were  made  an  abbot: 
Did  you  not  tell  my  father  that  if 
you  could  not  obtain  the  money  you 
would  lose  advantages  you  had  been 
seeking  for  thirty  years  r  That  if 
he  would  not  supply  it,  a  terrible 
crime — meaning,  I  suppose,  the 
crucifixion  of  Sir  Hugh — should  be 
charged  against  him  and  his  daugh- 
ter, from  whose  fatal  consequences 
it  would  be  impossible  to  escape? 
but  that  if  he  gave  you  the  money, 
he  and  his  house  should  be  saved  by 
vour  secret  aid  V 
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1  Tie  false  as— ■ 

'Hold  man!'  interrupted  Bishop 
Grosteste.  '  By  the  king's  leave  I 
will  ask  you  why,  if  not  to  extort 
money  from  him,  you  took  the 
merchant  to  the  castle  at  all  ?  The 
court  must  be  informed  that 
■Jocenus  came  to  me  to  seek  protec- 
tion for  his  daughter  and  himself 
against  your  threats  and  the  late 
earl's.  I  was  banqueting,  and  sent 
him  to  a  room  of  mine  to  wait  my 
leisure.  He  was  crossing  my  courts 
when  the  drunken  soldiery,  whom 
the  legate  allowed  his  supporters  to 
bring  into  this  sacred  building, 
nearly  murdered  him,  for  which 
they  should  afterwards  have  paid 
dearly  had  not  my  authority  been 
some  time  kept  under  lock  and  key. 
You,  unlike  a  religious  man,  and  a 
man  of  knowledge,  stooped  to  cover 
the  saucy  violence  of  the  drunken 
barbarians,  and  to  assist  them  to 
wrong  a  defenceless  individual.  You 
directed  them  to  take  the  bleeding 
merchant  to  a  dungeon  of  the  castle. 
Now  I  ask  why  did  you  do  that  ?  and 
especially  why  did  you  do  it  secret- 
ly '{ — why  did  you  make  the  soldiers 
swear  on  their  swords  to  reveal  no- 
thing that  had  passed  ? — if,  abbot, 
your  intentions  were  not  to  extort 
mone}'  from  Jocenus  ?' 

'  His  grace  having  given  me  free 
liberty  of  speech,  I  will  make  bold 
to  ask  you,  too,  lord  abbot,'  said 
Judith,  'if  you  did  not  explain  to 
my  father  at  the  time  I  have  spoken 
of,  the  reasons  of  your  animosity 
against  him,  and  if  they  were  not 
these— he  had  helped  to  spread  a 
report  that  you  had  used  the  money 
left  by  the  Lady  Gant  to  advance 
yourself,  and  that  the  confessor  had 
•come  unfairly  to  his  end,  therefore 
he  was  dangerous  to  you  ?' 

'  Legate,  do  you  stand  quietly 
here  as  the  pope's  delegate,  while  a 
consecrated  abbot  is  thus  shame- 
fully brow-beaten  by  an  impudent 
creature  of  lies,  and  murder,  and 
every  hell-born  crime?'  exclaimed 
the  abbot,  with  blanched  lips  and 
passion-shaken  frame. 

The  legate  had  reflected  a  great 
deal  in  a  brief  space.     It  was  impo- 


litic to  cling  to  a  falling  rock — ho 
must  shake  the  abbot  off.  By  so 
doing,  he  might  ixain  his  own  ends 
better.  To  the  abbot's  unutterable 
dismay,  he  said — 

1  Whatever  league  I  have  had  with 
the  prior  of  Icanno,  lords,  I  beg  you 
all  to  notice,  has  been  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  those  interests  with 
which  his  highest  holiness,  Pope  In- 
nocent, entrusted  me  ;  but,'  he  em- 
phasised the  word  and  made  an 
ominous  pause,  'I  herewith  break 
that  league  until  he  prove  the  re- 
port false  that  he  has  made  a  per- 
fidious use  of  the  property  entrust- 
ed to  him  by  the  Lady  de  Gant's 
confessor.' 

'  That  is  well,  legate,'  said  the 
king,  '  and  it  seemeth  to  us  best  that 
he  cleanse  his  name  from  this  blot, 
before  we  give  ear  to  his  statement 
of  the  crucifixion.' 

Henry  saw  the  queen  much  ap- 
proved this  decision,  and  the  court 
applauded  it.  The  abbot  beheld 
himself  surrounded  with  his  ene- 
mies, and  he  stood  like  a  tiger  at 
bay.  But  rallying  himself  power- 
fully to  grapple  with  his  antagon- 
ists, he  determined  they  should 
achieve  no  easy  victory  over  him. 

'  The  prior  of  Icanno,  you  said, 
legate  !'  he  cried  ;  '  there  is  no  pri«>r 
of  that  house  here.  I  am  the  abbot 
of  Crowland,  anil,  by  the  relics  of 
St.  Edward,  I  will  not  deign  a  single 
word  to  the  man  who  addresses  me 
by  other  than  that  title.' 

'  You  shall  not  hold  that  abbey,' 
returned  the  legate  ;  '  I  will  force 
the  monks  to  elect  another  abbot  if 
you  do  not  satisfy  the  Lord  deGant 
as  to  the  disposal  of  his  lady's  mo- 
ney.' 

4  You  are  extremely  zealous  all  at 
once  for  the  knight,  legate  !  you 
heard  of  this  report  long  since,  how 
is  it  you  did  not  require  me  to  an- 
swer it  before  you  procured  me  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  pope  to  my 
settlement  in  Crowland  V 

This  was  a  question  not  to  be  ex- 
plicitly replied  to  publicly  without 
exposing  transactions  that  were  bet- 
ter concealed.  The  legate  could 
only  parry  it  by  repeating — '  Satisfy 
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the  council  that  you  have  not  wrong- 
ed the  Lord  de  Gant.' 

1 1  will  not !'  proudly  exclaimed 
the  abbot.  '  My  lips  are  sealed  on 
the  subject,  and  no  command  short 
of  the  pope's  shall  unlock  them  !  I 
know  what  is  due  to  the  station  and 
office  I  hold.  I  would  gladly  have 
explained  whatever  seems  mysteri- 
ous in  that  affair,'  he  added,  assum- 
ing an  aspect  of  injured  sincerity, 
'  I  would  have  welcomed  the  sever- 
est scrutiny  into  my  conduct  with 
regard  to  it,  if  I  had  been  treated 
here  with  the  respect  I  had  a  right 
to  anticipate.  But  thus  scolded  and 
threatened,  as  though  I  were  a 
schoolboy,  I  will  not  satisfy  you  in 
the  least.  You  may  seek  satisfac- 
tion from  those  who  spread  the  re- 
port. ' 

This  was  "a  masterly  experiment 
for  avoiding  the  investigation  he 
dreaded,  and  would  have  succeeded, 
perhaps,  but  for  the  sagacity  of  the 
queen,  who  incited  King  Henry  to 
penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mystery,  and  to  unravel  its  complex 
windings.  Bishop  Grosteste  now 
gave  the  assembly  an  accurate  re- 
capitulation of  the  testimonies  that 
had  been  made  before  him  and  the 
prince  privately,  by  Philip  the  fer- 
ryman, Aaron  the  Jew,  and  in  par- 
ticular, by  Gesta.  The  abbot 
gnashed  his  teeth,  bit  his  nether 
lip  until  the  blood  dropped  on  his 
chin,  and,  with  the  alarming  frenzy 
of  his  eyes,  threatened  annihilation 
to  these  who  had  ruined  him.  Each 
witness  repeated  this  testimony  to 
the  king,  and  bore  the  searching 
cross-examinations  of  the  judges 
with  unwavering  steadiness.  Truth 
was  triumphant— the  court  was 
convinced. 

Again,  however,  collecting  him- 
self with  a  strong  effort,  the  abbot 
opposed  subtlety  and  eloquence 
against  plain  facts.  He  made  an 
elaborate  defence  and  ridiculed  the 
evidence  that  had  been  given,  end- 
ing thus — 

'  And  now  where  is  this  confessor  ? 
If  the  leech  is  to  be  credited,  he 
left  the  hut  of  the  rabbit-keepers 
alive.      Nothing  but    bis  personal 


appearance  here  should  induce  the 
council  to  offer  me  so  gross  an  af- 
front as  to  believe  these  lying  slan- 
derers !  Nothing  but— hah  !  God 
of  mercy  !' 

'  What  seest  thou  ?'  demanded 
the  king,  rising  from  his  throne  in 
amazement. 

The  judges  leaned  forward  in 
their  seats  to  observe  the  abbot's 
horror-struck  appearance  ;  the  pre- 
lates lifted  their  crucifixes,  and 
signed  themselves  with  the  cross  -y 
the_  barons,  bewildered,  grasped 
their  swords-sheaths,  and  with  looks 
prepared  to  meet  some  terrible 
enemy,  followed  the  direction  of 
the  abbot's  frantic  stare  to  the 
middle  of  the  aisle. 

There  a  sudden  confusion  had 
occurred— the  hermit  had  thrown 
away  his  staff,  and  now  stood  up- 
right as  any  man  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence— his  long  white  beard  was  in 
his  hand,  his  face  was  closely  shaven, 
and  thus  metamorphosed,  he  ap- 
peared only  recently  to  have  passed 
the  prime  of  his  days. 

The  queen  was  not  at  all  disturbed 
— in  truth  she  had  been  previously 
prepared  for  this  denouement  by  the 
Lady  Isabella. 

The  abbot's  respiration  was  stifled 
in  his  throat,  his  face  blackened,  his 
eyeballs  seemed  staring  from  their 
sockets.  Fully  believing  that  the 
confessor  was  dead,  and  not  having 
seen  the  hermit  assume  his  proper 
stature  and  appearance,  the  first 
horribleimpression  he  had,  was,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  murdered  stood 
before  him.  At  length  he  found  a 
voice,  and  shrieked  forth  some  in- 
coherant  sentences,  then  with  a  fear- 
ful cry  fell  prostrate  on  his  face. 

His  attendant  monks  raised  him, 
relieved  him  of  his  cumbersome 
robes,  and  made  the  hall  ring  with 
their  cries  for  surgical  assistance. 
Aaron  pressed  forward  to  him,  felt 
his  pulse,  examined  his  countenance, 
held  to  his  nose  a  rich  essence  case 
Judith  had  lent,  then  helping  him- 
self to  an  uncommonly  large  pinch 
of  snuff,  pronounced  him  '  not  at  all 
likely  to  die.' 
A  moment  after,  the  abbot  writb*- 
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ed  in  the  arms  of  the  monks,  and 
sprang-  to  his  feet ;  perceiving  him- 
self divested  of  his  splendid  robes, 
he  snatched  them  up  from  the  silken 
covering  of  the  pavement,  and  put 
them  on  with  a  demeanour  expres- 
sive of  defiance  to  all  who  wished  to 
humble  him.  The  confessor  of  the 
deceased  Lady  deGant  stood  imme- 
diately before  him.  The  momentary 
shock  an  evil  conscience  had  caused 
him  had  passed  ;  at  once  he  com- 
prehended that  it  was  a  corporeal 
figure  he  saw,  and  the  appalling 
situation  in  which  he  was  now  placed 
fully  revealed  itself  to  his  mind.  He 
beheld  himself  hemmed  in  on  every 
side  by  the  terrible  consequences  of 
his  crimes — no  way  of  escape  pre- 
sented itself.  Nevertheless  in  that 
fearful  emergency,  he  took  a  firm 
stand,  and,  by  his  noble  bearing 
made  many  regret  that  virtue  and 
religion  had  lost  in  him  a  man  so 
well  formed  by  nature  to  be  their 
champion. 

The  confessor's  tale  was  soon  told, 
and  there  was  not  a  person  present 
who  did  not  listen  to  it  with  an  in- 
terest so  surpassing  as  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

He  attested  Gesta's  endeavour  to 
save  him  from  the  friar  who  had 
been  hired  by  the  superior  of  Icanno 
to  murder  him,  and  confirmed  all 
that  the  leech  had  said  relative  to 
the  poisoned  drink,  and  his  escape 
from  the  rabbit-keeper's  hut.  He 
added,  that  he  afterwards  found 
shelter  among  a  small  community 
dwelling  in  the  marshes,  to  whom 
he  made  his  critical  situation  known. 
Intolerably  anxious  for  the  welfare 
of  the  helpless  child  whom  he  had 
left  in  the  charge  of  the  prior,  he 
consulted  with  the  brethren,  and 
the  hermit  of  Lincoln  dying  about 
that  time,  they  assisted  him  to  dis- 
guise himself,  and  take  possession 
of  the  vacant  hermitage.  On  his 
late  journey  with  Lord  Hugh  to  the 
town  whither  the  abbot  had  subtly 
removed  the  merchant's  daughter, 
in  his  character  of  hermit,  they  had 
stopped  to  dine  with  those  brethren 
in  the  marshes,  by  whom  he  was  of 
course  known,  but  they  faithfully 
kept  his  secret. 


While  in  the  hermitage,  his  sols 
earthly  employment  had  been  to 
watch  over  the  dear  child  who  had 
been  left,  as  it  seemed,  an  orphan, 
with  no  other  protector  than  his 
powerless  self.  Seldom  had  a  day 
of  fine  weather  passed  without  his 
having  met  Sir  Hugh  and  question- 
ed him  on  the  prior's  treatment  of 
him,  or  without  his  having  informed 
his  opening  mind  with  principles  of 
honour  and  piety.  He  had  endea- 
voured to  win  the  boy's  love,  and 
had  succeeded  :  frequently  did  Sir 
Hugh  throw  by  his  hoop  and  ball, 
and  forsake  his  playmates  in  the 
street,  to  sit  and  learn  from  the 
lonely  dweller  in  the  hermitage.  If 
on  any  occasion  the  hermit  found 
him  longer  absent  than  usual,  he 
ventured  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
priory,  nor  rested  until  he  had  seen 
the  object  of  his  anxiety  ;  then,  per- 
haps, sitting  with  him  on  the  roots 
of  an  oak  tree,  or  on  a  grassy  bank 
at  the  borders  of  a  meadow,  or  the 
river,  the  ancient-looking  man,  and 
the  sweet  child,  conversed  together 
uninterruptedly.  Until  within  a 
short  period  of  the  knight's  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  Sir  Hugh's 
complaints  of  the  prior  had  been 
only  tritiing,  at  that  time  they  so 
much  increased  in  importance  that 
the  hermit  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  beg  the  bishop  of  Lincoln's  inter- 
position. 

The  knight's  return,  and  the 
child's  disappearance,  immediately 
succeeded,  and  motives  of  prudence 
for  all  parties  concerned  had  deter- 
red him  from  exposing  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  man  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  the  real  destroyer  of  Sir 
Hugh  until  the  present  moment. 

The  confessor  was  convinced  the 
abbot  had  murdered  the  boy  ;  his 
reasons  were  these  : — when  Sir  Hugh 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  her- 
mitage, he  was  in  the  habit  also  of 
visiting  the  Jewess  now  accused  of 
his  death  ;  the  child  dearly  loved 
the  merchant's  beautiful  daughter, 
and  often  described,  with  artless 
rapture,  the  good  things  she  taught 
him.  The  confessor  felt  convinced 
that  the  woman  who  had  so  instruct* 
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■*d  him  could  not  have  committed 
so  barbarous  a  deed. 

Here  the  knight  himself  repeated, 
inconfirmation  of  this  opinion,  what 
had  passed  between  his  child  and 
him  at  their  only  meeting. 

The  confessor  drew  the  inference 
from  all  that  he  and  others  had 
stated,  that  Judith  was  innocent, 
and  that  the  abbot  himself  had 
committed  the  crime  he  charged 
upon  her.  The  Lady  Isabella  now 
spoke  earnestly  to  the  queen,  who 
had  been  attending  to  all  that  had 
passed  with  unbroken  interest.  Her 
grace  immediately  waved  her  hand 
as  a  sign  that  she  wished  to  be 
heard. 

1  My  lord,'  she  said,  addressing 
herself  to  the  king,  '  let  yon  monk 
who  stands  below  there,  on  the 
right,  near  the  third  window  from 
the  great  entrance,  be  summoned 
hither — he  will  tell  the  court  how 
the  child  died.' 

'Aye — aye,  my  dear,  Bishop 
Grosteste  told  me  that  he  was 
possession  of  the  key  which  unlocks 
the  grand  mystery.  Officer,  bring 
him  near.' 

'Soh!'  muttered  the  abbot,  'all 
is  over  now !  This  is  his  errand 
here,  is  it  ?  Blasts  light  on  thee  ! 
thou  viper  whom  I  nurtured  in  my 
bosom !  I  took  that  fellow  from 
beggary  ! — lodged  him  ! — clothed 
him  ! — fed  him  ! — taught  him  ! — 
'and  sent  him  to  a  rich  French  priory 
with  a  recommendation  to  prefer- 
ment !  And  this  is  his  gratitude  ! 
Oh,  that  my  foot  were  on  his  neck, 
and  my  hands  on  his  throat !  But 
hist-r-I  may  be  too  hasty — he  may 
intend  to  save  me,  and  to  confound 
my  foes  !  He  dares  not  look  at  me 
— that  is  not  well !  But  1  will  not 
be  rash  in  my  suspicions.  Hah  ! — 
what  says  he  !  Torture  and  furies 
plague  him  for  ever  ! — he  has — he 
has  destroyed  me  !' 

And  so  indeed  he  had.  He  had 
avowed  that  in  his  early  days  he 
received  great  benefits  from  the 
abbot,  which,  lying  on  his  mind,  he 
had  not  possessed  firmness  enough 
to  refuse  rendering  his  assistance 
when  it  was  required  for  dishonest 


plans.  It  was  with  evident  marks 
of  distress  that  he  thus  exposed  the 
man  who  had  befriended  him,  and 
whom,  he  said  with  tears,  he  loved 
the  best  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

1  Your  gracious  highness,  when 
little  Sir  Hugh  was  first  brought  to 
Icanno,  the  prior  often  called  me 
into  his  study,  or  his  sleeping  cell, 
to  talk  with  me  alone.  He  would 
say,  '  I  shall  never  be  happy  until  I 
am  the  bishop  of  Lincoln's  equal — 
either  he  must  come  down  to  my 
condition,  or  I  must  rise  to  his.' 
Then  he  would  relate  to  me  over 
and  over  all  his  acquaintance  with 
the  bishop,  and  how  they  had  at 
one  time  been  poor  neighbour  boys 
in  Suffolk,  and  how  they  had  risen 
together  step  by  step,  until  the 
bishop  got  on  faster  than  he.  I 
loved  the  prior,  and  thought  no  man 
in  Christendom  had  more  capacity 
or  learning  than  himself.  I  was 
sorry  to  see  him  shut  up  in  a  little 
place  like  Icanno  without  opportu- 
nity for  showing  his  abilities.  I 
thought  it  very  hard  he  should  be 
overlooked  as  he  was,  while  so  many 
priests  of  duller  wit,  and  narrower 
intellects,  were  raised  to  large 
benefices.' 

'  Proceed  to  the  matter  in  hand,' 
cried  the  legate,  than  whom  there 
was  none  now  more  eager  for  the 
consummation  of  the  abbot's  ruin. 
'  What  of  the  crucifixion  V 

'  Let  him  have  time,  brother 
cardinal,'  remonstrated  Bishop 
Grosteste  ;  '  we  are  all  men,  and  all 
partake,  it  is  most  likely,  of  the 
infirmities  which  have  marred  the 
brightness  of  this  abbot's  mind.' 

This  noble  remark  penetrated  the 
abbot's  soul,  coming  at  a  moment 
when  he  was  so  bitterly  stung  by 
the  perfidy  of  his  former  despicable 
ally,  the  legate.  The  monk  con- 
tinued— 

'  The  Lady  de  Gant's  confessor 
was  then  in  the  priory,  but  soon  after 
the  prior  told  me  that  he  (the 
confessor)  intended  to  go  in  search 
of  Lord  Hugh,  who,  he  had  heard, 
was  still  alive  in    Palestine.     The 
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confessor  went,  and  I  saw  a  great 
change  in  the  prior.  He  often 
looked  hard  at  me.  as  if  he  wanted 
to  say  something  particular,  but 
was  afraid.  At  times  he  would 
begin  to  speak  of  a  certain  secret, 
then  break  off,  and  tell  me  it  was 
nothing  of  consequence.  I  slept  in 
the  next  cell,  and  often  heard  him 
pacing  the  gallery  in  the  dead  of 
night  when  all  the  brethren  were 
sleeping.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
1  could  not  refrain  from  going  to 
him,  and  begging  him  to  tell  me 
what  preyed  so  much  on  his  mind. 
His  cell  door  stood  partly  open,  and 
I  saw  a  chest  full  of  money  on  the 
floor,  with  the  lid  thrown  back,  by 
the  side  of  an  opening  near  the 
hearth  whence  a  plank  had  been 
taken  up.  He  saw  that  1  had  ob- 
served it,  and,  catching  me  by  the 
shuulder,  he  drew  me  into  the  cell 
and  fastened  the  door.  I  begged 
him  not  to  harm  me,  for  I  had  per- 
ceived a  poinard  in  bis  hand,  and 
assured  him  th  it  I  loved  him,  and 
would  keep  any  secret  with  which 
he  might  entrust  me.  He  threw  the 
poinard  away  directly,  and  said  to 
me,  '  I  cannot  trust  you  with  all  that 
oppresses  me,  but  learn  thus  much, 
that  money  before  you  belongs  to 
Sir  Hugh,  the  confessor  has  left  it  in 
my  charge  for  him,  he  is  to  have  it 
when  he  is  old  enough  to  choose  his 
profession,  supposing  that  the  con- 
fessor dies  abroad,  and  that  Lord 
Hugh  is  heard  of  no  more.  Now, 
Eric,  with  a  sum  such  as  this,  I 
could  make  myself  a  way  out  of  my 
ignoble  obscurity,  and  afterwards 
repay  the  young  heir  with  interest. 
I  know  what  you  would  say,  there 
is  danger  in  the  scheme,  and  it  is 
not  strictly  honest ;  but  these  are 
mere  wordy  scruples,  which  my 
great  need  cannot  listen  to.  I  must 
have  the  present  use  of  the  money, 
and  you  must  help  me  to  turn  it 
quickly  to  account.  Friend  Eric,  I 
know  you  will  not  abuse  my  confi- 
dence, I  know  you  will  help  me  ; 
and,  by  the  relics  of  St.  Edward  !  I 
promise  that  if  I  rise,  you  6hall  rise 
too  !' 

'  I  told  him  I  had  neither  abilities 


nor  desire  for  any  station  higher 
than  that  of  a  plain  monk,  which  I 
held,  I  was  happy  and  contented, 
and  wished  to  remain  where  I  was, 
and  as  I  was.  To  him  I  owed  the 
comforts  I  possessed,  and  all  I 
wished  now  was  to  be  useful  to  him 
in  some  humble  way. 

'  The  next  week  he  sent  me  to  the 
legate  with  a  rich  present  and  a 
letter,  and  after  that  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  also  with  a 
present  and  letter.  Many  questions 
were  put  to  me  by  each  about  the 
talents  of  the  prior,  who  were  his 
chief  friends,  how  he  spent  his  time, 
and  such  like.  I  extolled  him  as 
my  heart  dictated,  and  returned  to 
Icanno  with  invitations  that  he 
would  visit  both  of  them,  which  he 
did.  Well,  your  highnesses,  after 
this  the  prior  told  me  that  Sir 
Hugh's  money  was  gone,  and  he 
must  have  more,  or  all  he  had  done 
would  be  of  no  service  to  him.  He 
was  to  have  the  abbey  of  Crowland 
through  the  influence  of  the  legate 
and  archbishop,  but  had  to  raise 
four  thousand  zecchins  before  he 
could  be  installed.  '  And  what 
think  you,  Eric  V  said  he  to  me, 
'  Lord  Hugh  is  in  Lincoln,  he  has 
not  met  with  the  confessor,  and  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  make  him  suppose 
that  the  father  took  the  money 
with  him,  and  was  robbed  and 
murdered.  You  must  strengthen 
the  brethren's  belief  of  this.'  He 
saw  my  mind  was  burthened  and 
distressed  about  the  affair,  and  tried 
to  cheer  me.  '  As  soon  as  ever  I  am 
installed,'  said  he,  '  I  will  send  for 
Lord  Hugh,  open  my  heart  tojiim, 
and  return  him  all  his  money,  with 
more  to  it,  only  do  you  assist  me 
out  of  the  present  emergency.'  I 
could  not  deny  him,  though  my 
soul  revolted  from  the  falsehood 
which  I  spread. 

'  He  was  absent  from  that  after- 
noon mass  ;  about  dusk  he  came 
back  ;  I  was  weeding  alone  in  the 
flower-garden  ;  he  spoke  to  me  in  a 
very  agitated  way.  '  Eric,  you  must 
come  with  me,  I  want  to  know  where 
Lord  Hugh  is  lodging,  and  you 
must  helo  me  to  discover.'      I  went 
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•with  him  into  the  High-street,  not 
at  all  satisfied  with  his  looks.  He 
was  pale,  and  his  eyes  had  such  a 
strange  expression  that  I  trembled 
when  they  turned  on  me.  We  walk- 
ed up  and  down  the  High-street, 
and  as  the  wind  lifted  his  black 
cloak  I  saw  the  same  poinard  in  the 
girdle  of  his  cassock  which  I  had 
feared  before.  '  Why  do  you  shrink 
from  me,  Eric  ?'  said  he.  I  told 
him  why.  He  laughed — but  I  like- 
ed  his  laugh  worse  the  anything 
else.  I  begged  him  to  remember 
that  it  was  nearly  time  for  evening 
prayers,  the  brethren  would  wonder 
at  our  absence.  '  You  are  a  fool,' 
said  he  ;  '  what  are  the  brethren  to 
me  ?  I  hope  I  have  nearly  done 
with  them.  Attend — I  am  going  to 
put  my  life  in  your  hands,  and  now 
I  shall  know  whether  the  gratitude 
and  love  you  have  longtalked  about 
is  counterfeit  or  genuine.  Do  not 
shake  nor  cry  out  while  I  tell  you — 
I  am  seeking  the  death  of  the  cru- 
sader. Eric,  I  have  entangled  my- 
self in  a  dismal  labyrinth.  I  have 
had  no  rest  in  my  mind  lately,  and 
now  what  would  become  of  all  the 
hopes  that  I  live  for  if  it  be  once 
known  that  I  have  made  use  of  the 
knight's  money  ?  There  is  but  one 
way  to  make  me  secure — LordHugk 
must  die.'  I  besought  him  for  his 
soul's  sake  to  shake  off  an  idea  so 
horrible,  and  showed  him  that  it 
had  been  instigated  by  the  great 
enemy  of  souls,  who  was  a  murder- 
er from  the  beginning.  A  knight 
in  a  crusader's  hat  and  cloak  then 
passed  us,  and  the  prior  drew  me 
onto,follow  him.  We  proceeded 
together  to  the  Jew's  quarter, 
where  we  stood  opposite  the  garden 
wall  of  Jocenus  the  merchant, 
while  the  knight  went  into  the 
garden  by  a  private  door.  Iwhisper- 
ed  to  the  prior,  '  for  the  Almighty's 
sake  consider  what  you  intend  to 
do  !  Remember  Cain's  punish- 
ment !'  He  saw  1  looked  terrified. 
'  Will  you  betray  me  V  he  asked.  I 
answered,  'I  had  rather  perish  !' 
And  so,  your  gracious  highnesses,  I 
would  rather  have  done  than  have 
stood  here  now  to  injure  him.    But 


it  is  my  duty  to  save  the  innocent 
from  suffering  unjustly.  I  could 
not  let  the  Jewish  lady  die  as  the 
crucitier  of  Sir  Hugh,  while  I  know 
her  to  be  as  clear  of  that  crime  as  a 
babe  unborn.' 

•  WTell,  well,'  cried  the  king,  im- 
patient at  the  monk's  tediousness, 
'  you  went  into  the  garden  I  sup- 
pose with  the  prior,  and  what  hap- 
pened there '{ — that  is  what  the 
council  seek  to  know.' 

'  No,  your  highness,  I  did  not  go 
in  with  him,  he  left  me  outside,  and 
said  he  would  join  me  presently, 
and  so  he  did.  '  What  has  become 
of  him  V  I  inquired,  meaning  the 
knight.  '  He  is  safe  enough,'  he 
answered,  '  and  so  I  mean  to  leave 
him.  Your  arguments  have  con- 
vinced me,  Eric,  I  will  not  be  driven 
on  by  the  devil  to  ruin  my  soul.'  1 
was  glad  enough  to  hear  this.  '  But 
Eric,'  said  he,  '  I  am  afraid  the 
knight's  child  has  been  in  the  mer- 
chant's house  this  afternoon,  and 
some  mischief  has  lighted  on  him. 
There  is  a  well  just  within  the  gar- 
den, and  I  am  much  deceived  if  his 
body  does  not  lie  at  the  bottom.' 
1  God  and  Holy  Mary  forbid  ['  I 
ci'ied.  We  went  to  the  well  ;  I  look- 
ed down  ;  the  moon  was  shining 
very  bright,  and  L  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Sir  Hugh's  little  silver  bugle,  and 
the  coat  I  had  seen  him  wear  that 
morning.  The  sight  gave  me  a  sore 
turn.  '  Let  us  try  to  raise  it  with  the 
windlass,'  said  the  prior,  '  there  is 
a  strong  hook  to  it.'  I  wanted  to 
get  a  light  from  the  house,  but  he 
would  not  suffer  me.  1  turned  the 
windlass ;  the  rope  with  the  hook 
at  the  end  went  down  into  the  wa- 
ter ;  the  hook  caught  in  the  child's 
clothes,  and  we  brought  him  up, 
after  one  failure,  to  the  brim.  The 
prior  directly  took  off  his  cloak  and 
wrapt  the  body  in  it  ;  but  I  can 
aver,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  that  the 
hands  and  feet  were  then  as  sound 
as  mine.  There  had  been  no  nails 
driven  through  them  then.  And 
upon  the  truth  of  this,  I  am  willing 
to  stake  soul  and  body.  I  saw  his 
hands  as  plain  as  I  now  see  my  own. 
When  first  we   took  him  out  of  the 
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water  his  little  Spanish  leather  shoes 
were  on  his  feet,  but  as  the  cloak 
was  wrapped  about  him,  I  pulled 
them  off,  and  there  was  not  a  mark 
or  wound  upon  either.' 

■  This  is  sufficient,'  said  the  king, 
rising.     'The  Jewess  is  free  !' 

Applause,  general  and  unequivo- 
cal, responded  to  Henry's  decision. 
The  queen  whispered  her  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Lady  Isabella,  and  to  her 
consort,  while  most  of  the  church- 
men present  audibly  confirmed  the 
royal  decree. 

'  Your  signet  ring,  my  lord  ab- 
bot!' cried  the  king,  addressing 
him  authoratively. 

'  I  will  not  yield  it  save  by  the 
pope's  command  !'  was  the  deter- 
mined reply. 

'  That  command  you  receive  from 
me,'  exclaimed  the  legate. 

'  My  dismission  from  the  abbey 
of  Crowland  must  come  from  his 
holiness  direct,  I  will  not  receive  it 
from  any  second  person  !'  returned 
the  abbot,  loftily.  '  The  signet  of 
my  office  I  will  not  yield  to  any 
but  him,  though.it  were  demanded 
from  me  by  one  twenty  times  a 
king  !' 

Here  Henry  whispered  to  a  lord 
in  waiting,  who  passed  some  secret 
order  to  the  serjeant-at-arms.  Im- 
mediately a  guard  of  twelve  soldiers 
made  their  appearance  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  hall,  and  the  abbot 
found  himself  under  arrest. 

Then,  every  latent  hope  of  re- 
taining the  dignity  he  had  pur- 
chased at  so  costly  a  sacrifice  as  the 
ruin  of  his  conscience,  indeed  faded 
away.  'The  witch  prophesied  truly,' 
he  mentally  ejaculated  ;  '  'the  lofty 
tree  must  as  suddenly  wither,  as  it 
suddenly  flourished  ?  In  the  middle 
of  a  glorious  summer  day,  the 
thunder-bolt  has  lighted  upon  me  ! 
Lady  Isabella's  warnings  were  not 
without  foundation.  But  if  I  sink, 
I  will  sink  nobly!  My  mean  foes 
shall  see  me  calm  and  undaunted  in 
the  midst  of  ruin  !' 

That  which  pierced  him  most  in 
this  unlooked  for  reverse  was  the 
perfidious  desertion  of  those  whom 
he  had  regarded  as  his  friends.  They 


all  stood  aloof  from  him  now.  No 
voice  of  theirs  was  uplifted  to  the 
king  on  his  behalf.  No  sympathiz- 
ing look,  or  friendly  pressure  of  the 
hand,  offered  to  console  him.  Alone 
and  friendless  he  stood  in  his  dis- 
grace ;  and  none  were  more  ready  to 
heap  humiliation  upon  him  than 
they  who  before  had  helped  to  in- 
toxicate him  with  pride  and  flattery. 

One  voice,  however,  was  heard  to 
plead  for  him  ;  it  was  that  of  his 
former  enemy,  the  object  of  his 
envy,  the  man  whom  he  had  sought 
to  supplant — Bishop  Grosteste.  This 
truly  excellent  prelate  most  gener- 
ously sought  to  win  the  royal  cle- 
mency for  him.  He  drew  a  lively 
sketch  of  the  prior's  life  and  char- 
acter in  its  most  favourable  points 
of  view,  and  concluded  thus — 

'  He  is  now  in  the  prime  of  his 
days.  Experience  has  taught  him 
sharp  and  wholesome  lessons.  If 
your  grace  restores  him  to  your 
favour,  and  permits  him  to  return 
to  his  former  priory  of  Icanno  until 
something  better  is  found  for  him, 
which  his  learning  and  chastened 
life  may  deserve,  he  may  yet  prove 
to  you,  to  the  church,  and  the  peo- 
ple, a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse.' 

'  No,  my  lord  bishop,'  returned 
Henry,  tartly,  with  angry  looks,  '  he 
has  set  our  authority  at  defiance  by 
refusing  to  yield  the  signet  ring  of 
Crowland  to  us,  he  shall  therefore 
hie  to  prison,  and  there  lodge  until 
our  council  and  the  legate's  synod, 
which  are  to  be  holden  to-morrow, 
have  decided  upon  his  punishment.' 

'  Your  grace  had  better  consider 
again  before  you  so  publicly  dis- 
grace him,'  persevered  Grosteste. 
'  If  I  do  not  err,  he  will  well  repay 
any  graciousness  you  may  be  pleased 
to  show  him  in  this  his  extremity.' 

1  Let  him  betake  himself  to  Icanno 
then,  and  there  abide  our  pleasure,' 
decided  Henry,  after  a  whispered 
conference  with  his  queen.' 

'  These  guards  will  be  unneces- 
sary,' persisted  Grosteste.  '  I  will 
be  answerable  for  the  abbot's  ap- 
pearance before  the  council  or  the 
synod  at  any  hour.' 

Henry  again  whispered  with  hia 
queen. 
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'  What  makes  you  so  earnest  on 
the  abbot's  behalf  now,  who  were 
before  his  most  bitter  enemy  V  ask- 
ed the  legate,  rancorously. 

'  Because  I  see  those  who  were 
before  his  friends  now  turned  to  be 
his  enemies  !'  retorted  Grosteste, 
bluntly.  '  When  the  lion  in  the  fable 
was  dying,  brother,  all  the  meaner 
animals  ill-treated  him,  and  even 
the  ass  kicked  up  his  heels  against 
the  noble  brute.  Something  like 
this  has  happened  now.  By  the 
rood  !  I  believe  that  this  stricken 
man,  with  all  his  vices,  hath  owned 
a  nobler  spirit  than  can  be  boasted 
of  by  any  of  you,  who  were  obsequi- 
ous to  him  in  his  prosperity,  but 
are  now  trampling  on  him  in  his 
adversity.' 

1  Bishop,'  said  the  king,  '  we  hold 
your  counsel  in  much  esteem  ;  and 
therefore,  though  contrary  to  our 
previous  intentions,  the  abbot  may 
retire  with  his  own  attendants  to 
Icanno. ' 

Pre-eminently  self-possessed,  and 
dignified  even  to  majesty,  the  abbot 
listened  to  this  parley  between  the 
bishop  and  the  king.  When  it  was 
concluded,  he  signed  to  his  attend- 
ants, and  turned  to  withdraw. 

Stopping  short,  however,  he  look- 
ed toward  the  Lady  Isabella,  who 
leaned  on  the  queen's  throne  ;  she 
gave  him  a  look  so  kind,  so  sad,  that 
he  felt  almost  unmanned  by  it.  In- 
voluntarily he  returned  it  by  a  smile 
more  proud,  but  as  sad,  as  kind,  as 
her  look.  Apparently  the  feelings 
of  the  canoness  were  too  highly 
wrought  by  the  scene  she  had  wit- 
nessed to  bear  this,  for  a  moment 
after  she  leaned  on  the  arm  of  one 
of  the  queen's  ladies,  hysterically 
weeping,  and  was  thus  led  out  of 
the  hall. 

The  abbot  stood  motionless  until 
she  had  departed ;  then  his  eye 
wandered  to  her  brother,  who  was 
distinguished  from  the  group  of 
splendid  churchmen  around  him  by 
his  simple  attire. 

'My  lord  bishop,'  said  he,  and 
there  was  something  of  pathos  as 
well  as  of  pride  in  his  tone,  '  you 
have  not  erred  in  your  appreciation 


of  my  character.  I  may  yet  live  to 
put  my  enemies  to  shame  !  Of  one 
thing  be  certain,  whether  or  no  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  the  differ- 
ence between  a  true  and  a  false 
ambition,  it  has  certainly  taught  me 
the  difference  between  a  true  and  a 
false  friend. ' 

He  looked  pointedly  on  the  le- 
gate, and  then  with  an  air  of  gran- 
deur slowly  proceeded  down  the 
hall. 

^  As  he  was  mounting  his  horse  out- 
side the  palace,  Eric,  the  monk  who 
had  been  the  principal  means  of  his 
degradation,  rushed  from  the  por- 
tal, and  fell  on  his  knees  with 
streaming  eyes. 

'  My  dear  lord  abbot,  pardon  me,' 
he  pathetically  entreated. 

'  I  may  have  reason  to  thank  you, 
Eric,'  returned  the  abbot. 

'  I  could  not  let  the  Jewess  die 
unjustly,'  argued  the  monk.  '  0  my 
dear  lord  abbot  !  I  would  not  have 
betrayed  you,  only  it  was  to  save 
an  innocent  woman.' 

1 1  believe  thee,  Eric,  truly  I  be- 
lieve thee  !  Follow  me  to  Icanno. 
Perhaps,  my  good  friend,  it  would 
have  been  better  had  I  never  quit- 
ted those  tranquil  though  humble 
shades.  Come,  methinks  I  feel 
lighter  in  heart  already,  for  now  the 
worst  is  known,  and  I  have  no  longer 
anything  to  fear  in  this  world.' 

The  little  cavalcade  (and  it  was  a 
little  one  compared  with  that  the 
abbot  had  exhibited  when  he  went 
to  the  hall,  many  of  those  who  were 
then  proud  to  be  in  his  train  having 
fallen  from  him  since)  pushed  on  at 
a  round  pace  to  the  Monk's  Lane, 
in  which  they  moved  more  slowly, 
the  abbot  pausing  to  enjoy  with  a 
new  interest  the  pleasant  country 
around. 

The  shadowless  splendour  of  the 
noon-day  sun  rested  on  high-sloping 
meadows  and  woods,  and  on  the 
sweetly  pastoral  neighbourhood  of 
Icanno  backed  by  hills  of  forest  and 
heath.  The  calmly  flowing  river, 
when  seen  through  the  groves  that 
bordered  it,  appeared  steeped  in  the 
same  all-pervading  splendour.  The 
heavens  were  deeply,  brightly  blue, 
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without  a  cloud — unless  those  large 
birds,  which  float  so  high  upon  the 
air,  apparently  without  a  motion  of 
their  own,  may  be  mistaken  for  such. 

The  abbot  had  lost  his  relish  for 
the  beauties  and  grandeur  of  nature 
while  possessed  by  the  demon  of 
ambition.  But  now  he  awoke  again 
to  purer  tastes  and  feelings.  He 
compared  the  magnificence  of  crea- 
tion with  that  of  human  pomp  ;  and 
despised  his  own  littleness  of  soul 
in  having  so  fondly  prized  the  lat- 
ter, while  the  former  had  been  dis- 
regarded. 

'  Poor  trappings  !'  he  mentally 
exclaimed,  glancing  at  his  superb 
robes,  '  for  ye  I  have  bartered  peace 
and  self-approbation  !  Well,  I  will 
be  a  child  no  longer  !  presently  I 
will  lay  ye  on  one  side,  and  have 
done  with  ye  for  ever !' 

The  humble  monastery  now  came 
into  view  ;  and  a  low  stone  wall  rose 
behind  the  bushes  of  a  sweet-smell- 
ing hedge  on  the  right.  A  wooden 
door  admitted  them  through  this 
wall ;  and  then  a  scene  was  before 
them  so  suited  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  abbot's  softened  feelings  that  he 
stopped,  and  sent  his  few  attendants 
forward  to  prepare  the  brethren  for 
his  arrival,  while  he  proceeded  on 
foot  through  one  of  the  many  peace- 
ful walks  that  invited  his  melancholy 
eye. 

The  sod  was  grassy,  and  bordered 
with  many  beautiful  plants  peculiar 
to  the  county ;  but  not  on  these  he 
gazed  now ;  while  with  downcast 
looks  he  mused.  His  mental  eye 
was  busily  scanning  the  world  with- 
in, and  outward  vision  was  for  a 
time  suspended.  Presently  he  heav- 
ed a  deep  groan,  spread  his  hand 
over  his  face,  and  sat  down  under  a 
sycamore  tree.  When  he  withdrew 
his  hand  there  glistened  a  tear  in  his 
eye,  the  dewy  harbinger  of  a  morn 
of  virtue  rising  above  the  midnight 
of  his  soul. 

Leaning  back  on  the  root  of  the 
tree,  he  looked  up  through  the  maze 
of  branches  and  murmuring  leaves 
to  the  fragments  of  celestial  ether 
seen  through  their  openings  ;  and  as 
now  and  then  a  bird  floated  in  the 


luxuriance  of  perfect  ease  between, 
that  ether  and  him,  new  conceptions 
of  acontemplative  existence,  remote 
from  the  strife  of  cities,  the  flattery 
and  falsehood  of  courts,  and  the 
specious  shows  of  church  dignities, 
were  kindled  in  his  mind.  Looking 
about  him,  and  listening  with  his 
imagination  all  awake,  he  felt  these 
delightful  conceptions  acquire  new 
vividness.  The  birds  hopping  on  his 
path,  or  chirping  and  warbling  on 
the  bough  ;  the  tinkling  of  bells  on 
the  necks  of  cattle  in  the  pastures 
near  ;  the  bleating  of  distant  sheep  ; 
the  barking  of  a  shepherd's  dog  still 
more  distant ;  the  low  rustling  of 
faint  breezes  in  the  trees  ;  all  pre- 
sented to  him  ideas  of  peace  and 
purity,  such  as  he  might  henceforth 
possess  without  alloy. 

1 1  will  be  happy  in  retirement,' 
said  he  aloud.  '  The  world  has 
justly  cast  me  out— nature  shall  now 
receive  me.  0  calm  groves  !  0  silent 
meadows  !  0  shadowy  paths  !  I  take 
up  my  lot  once  more  among  you  ; 
and  now  I  can  value  you  more  than 
ever  I  did  before.  0  retired  clois- 
ters ! — retired  alike  from  the  notice 
and  love  of  the  world — I  return  to 
hide  my  shame  and  disappointment 
in  your  sacred  boundaries,  from 
which  I  will  never  more  depart.' 

His  mournful  reveries  were  broken 
by  the  present  superior  of  the  mon- 
astery, who  came  with  two  monks  to 
usher  him  to  the  house. 

They  made  lowly  reverences  to 
him,  and  addressed  him  with  studied 
respect. 

'  Nay — nay,  good  prior  !'  said  the 
abbot,  '  I  am  come  to  you  as  a  poor 
brother  who  has  many  sins  to  repent 
of,  and  much  just  scorn,  and  some 
ingratitude  to  endure.  Receive  me 
with  no  formality.  Let  me  have  my 
old  cell,  and  let  Eric  serve  me  there, 
and  God  requite  you  for  giving  me 
a  shelter  in  my  need.'  % 

The  superior  was  much  moved  by 
the  late  proud  abbot's  humbled  de- 
portment, and  when  they  were  in 
the  monastry  held  a  long  and  solemn 
conversation  with  him. 

Later  in  the  day.  Lady  Isabella 
came  to  Icanno,  desiring  a  private 
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•conference  with  the  abbot.  He  join- 
ed her,  and  they  walked  in  silence 
to  the  banks  of  a  limpid  stream  that 
turned  the  priory  mill.  Here  the 
veiled  canoness  seated  herself  on  a 
flowery  hillock,  while  the  abbot 
leaned  against  a  tree  trunk.  For  a 
minute  they  seemed  to  be  intent 
only  upon  the  pleasing  prospect  be- 
fore them,  and  on  the  smooth  cur- 
rent that,  dimpled  by  a  light  breeze, 
•was  softly  flowing  at  their  feet. 

The  lady  was  the  first  to  speak  ; 
but  before  she  uttered  a  word,  she 
pressed  the  abbot's  hand  as  it  hung 
by  his  side,  and  looked  up  with  much 
emotion  in  his  face. 

'  Robert  !'  she  then  anxiously  eja- 
culated, '  my  friend  how  is  it  with 
thee  now  ?  Thy  wild  hopes  are  all 
defeated  ;  thou  art  openly  disgraced, 
that  of  which  I  warned  thee  has 
come  upon  thee  ;  tell  me  how  thy 
mind  bears  up  beneath  the  shock.' 

'  I  was  never  so  well  in  my  life  as 
at  this  moment,  Isabella,'  replied 
the  abbot,  withasmile  serene  though 
sad  ;  '  and  by  God's  grace,  and  with 
the  aid  of  these  sweet  haunts  for 
contemplation,  I  shall  yet  be  better.' 

'  What  do  you  say,  Robert  !'  ex- 
claimed the  canoness,  joining  her 
hands  together  in  joyful  amazement. 
'  Are  you  indeed  likely  to  be  made 
better  by  your  fate?' 

*  I  believe  I  am,'  returned  the  ab- 
bot, with  great  seriousness.  '  After 
the  first  fierce  tumult  of  my  disgrace 
had  subsided,  and  I  had  left  the 
royal  presence,  a  light  broke  in  on 
me  which  showed  me  how  little  that 
was  worth  pursuing  which  I  had 
been  pursuing,  and  how  much  hap- 
piness I  had  flung  away.  Then  when 
I  beheld  once  more  this  beautiful 
-and  peaceful  Icanno,  it  prompted 
me  to  fancy,  that  guilty  as  I  have 
been,  I  might  still  find  happiness  by 
devoting  myself  to  a  life  of  penit- 
ence, demotion,  and  benevolent  deeds 
within  its  hallowed  circle.' 

Blessed  thought !'  exclaimed 
Lady  Isabella,  '  inspired  by  Heaven 
itself  !  Never  did  I  hope  to  hear  you 
speak  thus.  Robert,  my  orisons  have 
been  unweariedly  offered  up  on 
your  behalf,  but  I  had  almost  ceased 
"to  look  for  an  answer  to  them.' 


'  Still  let  them  rise  for  me,  Isa- 
bella, I  shall  still  need  them.  And 
now  this  is  our  last  meeting  on 
earth  !' 

'  Must  it  be  our  last  ?'  faltered  the 
canoness. 

'  It  must,'  replied  the  Abbot 
firmly,  but  sorrowfully,  'for  our 
peace  sake !  Many  years  have  we 
loved  each  other  unsuspected  of 
others ;  purely,  deeply,  have  we  not?' 

'  I  have  so  loved  you,  Robert !' 
was  the  almost  inaudible  reply. 

1  And  I  you,  Isabella  !  Perhaps 
this  restless,  hopeless,  and  consi- 
dering my  religious  vows,  sacrile- 
gious passion,  has  been  one  principal 
means  of  plunging  me  in  crime. 
We  may  not  marry,  and  we  must 
not  meet  again.' 

He  paced  the  bank  when  he  had 
so  spoken,  while  Lady  Isabella 
drooped  her  head  on  her  breast. 

'  You  will  have  no  need  to  keep  a 
watch  on  my  proceedings  hereafter, 
dear  Isabella!'  he  resumed.  'I 
pledge  my  soul  to  you  that  I  will  no 
more  enter  into  the  world  to  seek 
its  honours  or  its  profits.  You  must 
think  of  me  as  departed  to  my 
eternal  rest.' 

The  anguish  of  Lady  Isabella  here 
became  so  acute  and  over-powering 
that  it  seemed  to  threaten  life  itself. 
The  abbot  threw  himself  by  her 
side  on  the  grass,  and,  tenderly  em- 
bracing her,  endeavoured  by  his 
arguments,  to  strengthen  and  forti- 
fy her  mind  for  the  lasting  separa- 
tion. 

1  To  see  you  no  more,  Robert !' 
she  gasped  ;  '  now  that  you  are  so 
like  your  former  self — so  like  what 
you  were  when  thou  and  I  were 
young  !  Oh,  it  is  too  bitter  !  So  many 
years  have  I  sorrowed  for  your  evil 
practices,  and  now  that  they  are  to 
be  given  up,  I  am  never  to  enjoy 
your  society  again  !  I  cannot,  cannot 
bear  it !  I  only  desire  to  see  you 
occasionally,  and  in  this  I  must  not 
be  denied.' 

'  You  shall  not,  beloved  Isabella  ! 
my  early,  only  love  !'  ejaculated  the 
abbot,  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  melan- 
cholly  passion  in  his  gestures.  '  You 
are  dear  to  my  soul !  I  will  not  press 
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the  point ;  let  our  intercourse  remain 
as  heretofore.  Occasionally  we  will 
meet  and  converse  on  bygone  bliss- 
ful remembrances,  and  haply  of 
those  blessed  climes  beyond  the 
grave  were  nothing  shall  interpose 
to  sever  souls  united  like  ours.' 

'  No  !  Robert,  no  !'  murmured 
the  canoness,  called  to  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  making  an  ineffectual 
effort  to  rise  from  bis  encirling 
arm.  '  Your  love  for  me  you  say 
has  been  a  source  of  evil  to  you.  It 
must  not  be  so  again.  I  will  not 
throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
yourentire  dedication  to  thechurch. 
Here  we  separate  to  meet  no  more  !' 

The  abbot  was  silent,  only  he 
strained  her  closer  to  him,  and 
gazed  long  and  mournfully  on  her 
faded  features. 

'This  face  of  thine,  Isabella,'  said 
he,  '  has  lost  it  beauty  to  the  world, 
but  to  me  it  is  lovely  as  an  angel's  ! 
I  here  see  all  that  is  amiable  in 
woman  changed  to  pining  sorrow 
by  an  unfortunate  affection  for 
my  misguided  self,  whom  vows  that 
cannot  be  recalled  alone  prevent 
from  openly  returning  it.' 

And  then abandoned  to  the  luxury 
of  woe,  they  mingled  their  tears 
together,  whilst  the  rugged  scream 
of  the  owl,  and  the  mouse-like  cry 
of  the  bat,  flapping  its  wide  leathern 
wings  in  its  course  through  the 
twilight  atmosphere,  intimated  the 
approach  of  night. 

They  arose  from  the  bank,  the 
lady  drawing  her  veil  over  her  face 
with  her  left  hand,  while  the  right 
was  still  retained  in  the  abbot's 
ardent  grasp. 

'  Now — now  adieu,  Robert !  for 
ever — for  ever  adieu  !'  exclaimed 
she. 

'  One  last— last  embrace  !'  tremu- 
lously articulated  the  abbot  ;  and 
again  she  was  locked  in  his  arms. 

It  was  but  for  one  single  moment 
however,  the  next  they  had  parted. 
She  went  forward  a  few  yards, 
turned,  waved  her  hand,  and  passed 
on. 

He  watched  her  until  she  had 
disappeared  behind  the  trees  that 
intervened  between  the  mill  and  the 


monastery,  then  seated  himself  once 
more  on  the  bank,  with  an  air  of 
calm  but  profound  sorrow. 

Not  until  he  felt  assured  that 
Lady  Isabella  and  her  attendants 
had  left  the  priory  did  he  rise  from 
his  meditative  posture  and  return 
to  the  house. 

On  reaching  there  he  found  the 
bishop,  accompanied  only  by  his 
chaplain,  ready  to  condole  with  him 
on  the  change  in  his  fortunes,  to 
assist  him  in  improving  it  to  his 
soul's  advantage,  and  to  serve  him 
in  any  honourable  way. 

When  Grosteste  heard  the  happy 
change  of  sentiments  the  abbot  had 
experienced  he  expressed  his  de- 
light in  strong  terms. 

The  abbot  made  to  him  a  minute 
confession  of  all  his  ill  deeds,  and  of 
all  his  corrupt  designs ;  nothing 
was  concealed  from  the  bishop,  who 
made  his  wholesome  comments  on 
different  points  with  the  freeness 
and  faithfulness  belonged  to  his 
character. 

'  And  now  to  you  I  entrust  this 
ring  of  my  office,  as  head  of  the 
Abbey  of  Crowland,'  said  the  abbot. 
'  I  have  no  desire  to  retain  it  longer, 
my  fever  of  ambition  is  cured.  I  am 
determined  to  dedicate  myself  by  a 
solemn  vow  to  a  life  of  penitence  and 
solitude  in  this  priory.' 


CHAPTER  XL. 
LEONI  had  remained  with  the  mer- 
chant in  Myrza's  tower  up  to  the 
time  of  Judith's  acquittal.  She  had 
not  seen  her  father  since  she  was 
brought  back  to  Lincoln  by  her 
guards,  for  Leoni,  Gesta,  and  the 
knight,  mutually  determined  to  keep 
him  in  ignorance  of  her  arrival.  To 
this  they  were  incited  by  two  mo- 
tives ;  one,  the  wish  of  sparing  Ju- 
dith the  pain  of  discovering  her 
father's  disordered  mental  state ; 
the  other,  the  desire  of  sparing 
Jocenus  those  dreadful  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear  which  he 
would  have  suffered  had  he  been 
sensible  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
last  crisis  of  his  daughter's  fate. 

But  the  concealment  proved  to  b& 
one  of  unfortunate   consequences. 
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While  Judith  was  still  before  the 
king,  Jocenus  overheard  the  Jewish 
labourers  speaking  in  the  adjoining 
room  of  the  probable  termination  of 
her  trial.  Listening  with  frenzied 
impatience,  he  soon  understood  all 
that  Judith  had  undergone  in  the 
distant  town  to  which  she  had  been 
conveyed  ;  that  she  had  been 
brought  back  to  Lincoln  to  receive 
her  doom  from  the  lips  of  royalty  ; 
and  that  at  this  present  moment 
she  was  before  her  accusers  and  her 
regal  judge  in  the  grand  hall  of  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

At  once  he  started  from  Lis  pos- 
ture of  listless  melancholy  in  which 
he  had  almost  constantly  remained 
since  first  taking  refuge  in  this 
lonely  building  of  ill  report.  He 
caught  up  his  soiled  turban,  and 
pressing  it  on  his  head,  heedless  in 
what  manner  ;  then  calling  on  Sylvio 
to  follow  him,  passed,  with  eager 
desperation  in  his  swift  motions, 
down  the  winding  staircase  of  the 
tower  to  the  river  side. 

Here  he  paced  the  bank,  impa- 
tiently waiting  for  the  appearance 
of  a  boatman  on  the  water  who 
might  ferry  him  across.  One  not 
immediately  coming  into  view,  he 
grasped  with  fierce  impatience  his 
ebon  beard,  which  was  now  ragged 
and  entangled,  and  stamped  violent- 
ly on  the  ground.  Sylvio  barked 
with  might  as  he  perceived  these 
signs  of  tumultuous  wrath  in  his 
master,  and  looked  about  apparent- 
ly for  the  cause  of  Jocenus'  excite- 
ment. 

1  A  boat  !  a  boat !'  shouted  the 
noble  Hebrew,  and  the  courteous 
wind  conveyed  the  vehement  call  to 
a  boatman  who,  seated  in  a  small 
pleasure  wherry,  was  gliding 
indolently  along  the  surface  of  the 
current.  The  man  returned  a  hail 
importing  his  willingness  to  give 
him  a  seat.  Jocenus  sprang  in,  his 
greyhound  following,  and  the  boat- 
man, catching  up  his  oar,  swiftly 
impelling  the  wherry  toward  the 
city  whither  the  merchant  pointed. 
The  man  knew  Jocenus  well,  and 
was  acquainted  with  the  story  of  his 
misfortunes,  though  he  had  not  seen 


him  personally  since  the  days  of  his 
prosperity  ;  he  now  therefore  looked 
at  him  with  much  curiosity  mingled 
with  pity.  But  the  merchant 
evinced  no  wish  for  sympathy  or 
for  conversation,  and  the  waterman, 
after  addressing  him  twice  in  tones 
of  kindness  without  receiving  any 
rejoinder,  felt  chilled  into  silence* 
The  neglected  appearance  of  the 
once  polished  Hebrew's  person  then 
drew  his  attention.  The  tunic  soiled, 
rent,  and  creased,  as  though  it  had 
been  the  owner's  night-garment ; 
the  Spanish  boots  dirty,  and  their 
fur  tops  drooping  half  unstitched  to 
the  instep ;  the  matted  hair  and 
beard  ;  the  haggard  paleness  of  the 
once  rich,  though  swarthy  complex- 
ion ;  the  fearful  rolling  of  the  eye, 
in  which  madness  mingled  with 
misery  ;  the  clenched  teeth ;  the 
spacious  forehead  ploughed  with 
the  lines  of  extreme  suffering,  and 
clouded  with  tempestuous  passion; 
all  this  the  boatman  noticed  with 
an  inquisitive  eye,  as  he  plyed  his 
oar. 

When  the  wherry  stopped  at  the 
foot  of  the  bridgestairs,  the  mer- 
chant leaped  out  with  his  dog,  for- 
getful of  the  fare  he  had  to  pay. 
The  boatman  hereupon  touched  his 
hat,  and,  with  respect,  enkindled 
by  sincere  friendliness  of  feeling  for 
the  unhappy  Hebrew,  named  his 
charge. 

Jocenus  turned  upon  him  a  be- 
wildered stare,  and,  wildly  impa- 
tient of  being  delayed  a  moment, 
felt  about  him  for  the  necessary 
coins.  Not  one  was  to  be  found. 
The  boatman  was  as  little  fitted  for 
a  dupe  as  may  be  ;  yet  having  more 
than  a  guess  of  the  errand  the  mer- 
chant was  upon,  he  could  not  bear  to 
detain  him  in  bis  present  wretched 
state,  and  accordingly  pushed  off 
from  the  stairs,  with  a  hearty, 
1  Never  mind,  master  Jew,  you  shall 
pay  me  when  we  meet  again,  if  your 
daughter  gets  clear  of  that  matter 
about  the  crucifixion  of  the  child, 
as  some  people  seem  to  think  she 
will.  If  she  does  not,  I  shan't  be 
the  worst  for  having  given  you  a 
sail  gratis  ;  you  have  served  many  a 
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man  in  your  day,  Christian  as  well 
as  infidel.' 

'Stay,  Nazarene  !'  cried  Jocenus, 
twitching  his  turban  from  his  head, 
and  throwing  it  into  the  trim  vessel, 
with  a  hand  shaking  as  if  under 
palsy.  '  There  are  jewels  on  that, 
keep  them  for  thy  pains !'  And 
immediately  he  ascendea  the  bridge 
stairs,  and  made  towards  the  palace 
bareheaded. 

The  waterman  eyed  the  turban 
with  looks  of  astonishment  and  de- 
light. Three  jewels  he  counted 
thereon,  each  of  a  costly  quality, 
though  small. 

'This  is  a  lucky  day,'  said  he  to 
himself.  'The  poor  Jew  knew  not 
what  he  was  about  ;  he  has  gone 
bareheaded  all  through  the  town.  I 
see  the  clouds  are  dropping  with 
rain,  I  have  half  a  mind  to  run  after 
him  and  return  the  turban  with  its 
shining  stones.  Yet  'tis  too  tempt- 
ing a  prize — I  think  I  must  even 
keep  it.' 

So  gain  conquered  generosity, 
and  Jocenus  strode  up  the  hilly 
street  of  the  strait,  without  a  turban. 

Many  who  had  known  him  in 
better  days  recognized  him  as  he 
went,  some  shuddered  as  they 
marked  his  frenzied  visage  ;  some 
passes  1  by  on  the  other  side  as  though 
strangers  to  him,  and  when  his  back 
was  turned  paused  to  look  after 
him,  observing  that  his  hair  had 
grown  almost  grey  ;  some  shrank 
from  the  sight  of  him  with  horror 
and  hatred  in  their  countenance, 
while  their  tongues  poured  forth 
such  exclamations  as  '  Go  and  see 
your  pompous  sorceress  of  a  daugh- 
ter brought  out  to  the  stake,  you 
murderous  infidel  ! — go  and  see  her 
receive  her  deserts  for  crucifying  a 
baptized  child  !' 

But  the  merchant  was  as  little 
moved  by  the  contumely  as  by  the 
sympathy  of  his  former  acquaint- 
ances. He  heeded  not  the  groans 
or  the  opprobrious  epithets  that 
rang  in  his  ear  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  lay  the  ruins  of  his  once  hap- 
py mansion  ;  and  he  was  insensible 
to  the  tearful  eyes  of  the  Jewish 
friends  who  looked  on  him  here  and 


there  from  doors  and  lattices,  al- 
though they  durst  not  greet  him  in 
any  audible  manner.  Many  an  one 
of  those  Jewish  persons  had  he  been 
the  means  of  rescuing  from  persecu- 
tion ;  some  owed  their  very  exist- 
ence at  present  to  his  influence ; 
and  all,  without  exception,  had  re- 
ceived from  him  benefits  of  some 
kind  or  other. 

Ingratitude  was  not  an  inhabitant 
of  their  breasts  at  this  time.  Their 
feelings  were  deep,  and  their  dis- 
tress acute,  when  beholding  the 
mournful  spectacle  of  their  benefac- 
tor's altered  appearance,  as,  steeped 
in  desolation,  in  despair,  and  cruel 
uncertainty  of  his  daughter's  doom, 
he  trod  the  streets  that  led  to  that 
door  of  the  palace  communicating 
with  the  grand  hall,  his  bald  crown 
exposed  to  the  now  fast  descending 
summer  shower. 

Arrived  there,  he  demanded  ad- 
mittance. This  of  course  was  re- 
fused, with  an  inquiry  as  to  who  he 
was,  though  the  identity  was  easily 
surmised. 

'  I  am  Jocenus,  the  father  of  the 
Jewess  now  befoi'e  the  king,'  was 
the  reply. 

'  Then  there  is  good  news  for  you,' 
returned  the  other.  '  Your  daughter 
is  proclaimed  guiltless.  The  abbot 
of  Crowland  has  maligned  her  and 
you,  and  is  sent  back  to  the  priory 
of  Icanno  to  mend  his  ways.' 

The  merchant  staggered  back,  as 
if  struck  by  a  thunderbolt — his  eyes 
distended — his  mouth  open. 

'  What — what  did  you  say  V  he 
gasped. 

'  That  your  daughter  is  free,'  was 
the  rejoinder.  'She  approaches,  I 
believe ;  she  was  in  the  eastern 
court  an  instant  ago.  Yes,  here 
she  is.' 

Judith  came  leaning,  faint  with 
the  agitation  of  joy,  upon  the  arm 
of  Gesta.  Lord  Hugh's  white  plumes 
were  seen  behind.  At  the  sight  of 
her  father,  she  uttered  a  cry,  and 
rushing  forward,  sank  into  his  arms 
with  glad  tears,  regardless  in  that 
thrilling  moment  of  the  observing 
bystanders. 

But  the  shock  of  joy  had  been  too 
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sudden  and  powerful  for  the  mer- 
chant in  his  present  unnerved  con- 
dition, and  instead  of  returning  his 
daughter's  tenderness,  he  fell  in- 
sensible upon  the  earth.  Judith 
looked  with  alarm  in  his  beloved 
countenance ;  alas  !  it  inspired  a 
shrinking,  awe-struck  feeling.  The 
jaw  had  dropped,  the  eye  had  glaz- 
ed, the  expression  of  frantic  joy  had 
vanished,  and  the  stillness  and  pas- 
sionless placidity  of  death  was  there 
in  its  stead.  Judith  understood  at 
once  what  had  happened,  she  knew 
that  she  was  alone  now  in  the  world  ; 
and,  overcome  by  the  mighty  tran- 
sitions of  feeling  she  had  experienc- 
ed during  the  last  hour — transitions 
from  a  state  of  wretched  suspense 
to  that  of  triumphant,  joyful  secur- 
ity ;  and  from  melting  rapture  at 
meeting  with  the  parent  from  whom 
she  had  been  so  long  and  hopelessly 
parted,  to  grief  over  that  parent's 
corpse — she  felt  incapable  of  endur- 
ing more,  and  looking  once  to  hea- 
ven, and  once  on  the  body  at  her 
feet,  drew  a  deep  breath  and  fainted. 

This  new  and  dire  calamity  almost 
annihilated  Gesta.  At  a  loss  whi- 
ther he  should  convey  the  apparent- 
ly equally  lifeless  father  and  daugh- 
ter, he  looked  about  him  in  agonized 
perplexity.  The  crusader,  too,  was 
inexpressibly  shocked  by  the  sad 
catastrophe,  and  was  scarcely  com- 
petent to  offer  any  advice  to  Gesta 
in  the  dilemma  that  presented  it- 
self. Leoni,  who  also  stepped  up  to 
the  spot,  experienced  similar  dis- 
may, and  similar  barrenness  of  ex- 
pedient for  the  present  accommoda- 
tion of  the  ill-fated  pair.  A  crowd 
of  motley  variety  speedily  collected 
around  ;  but  being  all  Christians, 
their  deep-seated  prejudices  against 
the  Hebrew  nation  in  general,  and 
latterly  against  Jocenus  and  his 
daughter  in  particular,  deterred 
them  from  assisting  in  the  least  to 
remove  the  difficulty  under  which 
the  merchant's  three  friends  la- 
boured. 

'  There  is  a  hostelrie  near,'  at 
length  recollected  Gesta,  as  kneel- 
ing on  one  knee  he  transferred  the 
beauteous  head  of  Judith  from  her 


father's  breast  to  his  own.     '  Let  us 
bear  them  thither.' 

'  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary  !'  interposed 
the  master  of  that  hostelrie,  who 
stood  by.  'I  will  have  no  Jews  or 
Jewesses  under  my  roof.  I  have  had 
ill  spirits  enough  in  it  once,  I  do 
not  want  them  a  second  time.  Every 
room  of  mine  was  exoi'cised  by  a 
priest  a  month  ago,  and  not  a  little 
in  meat  and  malt  did  I  lose  by  the 
affair.' 

'My  dear  master  and  mistress  !' 
screamed  Belaset,  rushing  forward 
from  the  palace  court  to  the  scene 
of  sorrow.  '  0  my  dear  master  and 
mistress  !  are  not  your  troubles  yet 
over  V 

'  The  merchant  is  dead,  Belaset,' 
said  Gesta,  hoarsely,  '  sudden  joy 
has  killed  him.'  Belaset  paused, 
with  arms  upraised,  by  the  pros- 
trate pair. 

'  0  no — no  !  it  cannot  be  !'  she 
ejaculated,  turning  pale  as  death, 
and  shrinking  back. 

'  Observe  his  face,'  said  Gesta,  in 
the  same  deep  tone. 

Belaset  did  observe  it ;  and  turn- 
ing away,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands 
with  loud  sobs  and  cries. 

'  Make  way  for  my  Lady  Gros- 
teste,'  cried  some  person  in  the 
crowd.  All  fell  back  with  deference 
as  the  distinguished  canoness  emerg- 
ed from  the  gate  and  walked  close 
to  the  spot  where  her  young  and 
lovely  Hebrew  friend  had  apparent- 
ly closed  so  tragically  the  drama  of 
her  troubled  history. 

'  What  !'  she  falteringly  articulat- 
ed, throwing  back  her  veil,  '  Judith 
and  her  father  dead  /' 

'  The  merchant  is  dead,  lady,'  said 
the  knight,  '  the  sudden  intelligence 
of  his  daughter's  freedom  deprived 
him  of  life,  but  we  trust  that  she 
herself  has  only  fainted.  We  are 
perplexed  whither  to  convey  them, 
for  the  knowledge  of  their  innocence 
has  yet  scarcely  spread  beyond  these 
palace  walls,  and  no  one  will  open  a 
door  to  receive  them.' 

'They  shall  be  taken  into  the 
palace,'  said  the  lady. 

'  Fly  !'  she  cried,  turning  to  her 
page.    '  Fetch    a    hand-litter,    and 
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bring  some  of  the  bishop's  serving 
men.5 

The  page  obeyed  with  alacrity, 
and  the  merchant's  body,  stretched 
on  the  litter,  was  borne  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  bishop's  servants  to  a 
room  in  that  part  of  the  extensive 
fabric  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
Lady  Isabella. 

Judith  partially  recovered  as  soon 
as  she  was  raised  from  the  ground, 
and,  perceiving  Belaset  and  the  no- 
ble Christian  lady  to  whom  chiefly 
she  owed  her  liberty,  gave  her  hand 
to  the  former,  and  fell  at  the  feet 
of  the  latter,  unable  to  weep,  but 
heaving  convulsive  sighs,  such  as 
threatened  at  once  tc  shatter  her 
delicately-moulded  frame. 

Lady  Isabella  instantly  assisted 
her  to  rise,  and  begged  that  she 
would  lean  upon  her  arm,  for  in- 
deed Judith  was  now  incapable  of 
supporting  herself  without  aid. 

'  My  Lord  of  Gant,  and  you,  Sir 
Gesta,'  said  the  canoness,  '  may 
wait  upon  us  to  my  apartments,  if 
it  so  please  you.' 

'  Gesta,'  said  Leoni,  wringing  his 
hand  at  parting.  '  I  shall  return 
directly  to  Myrza's  tower,  there  do 
you  come  as  speedily  as  you  can, 
and  let  me  know  how  Judith  does, 
and  how  I  am  to  dispose  of  the  mer- 
chant's goods  that  are  there.' 

'  I  will,'  briefly  i-eturned  Gesta, 
returning  the  friendly  pressure  with 
much  emotion.  '  And  you  will  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  in  the  mean- 
time how  Jocenus  became  acquaint- 
ed with  what  was  passing  in  the 
palace  to-day,  and  why  the  labourers 
permitted  him  to  come  forth  alone. ' 
'Certainly,'  returned  Leoni;  'and 
now,  Gesta,  I  shall  shortly  prepare 
for  a  removal  to  another  land,  since 
England  has  no  longer  either  profit, 
security,  or  happiness  for  me.' 

Aaron,  the  leech,  tried  his  skill  in 
vain  upon  the  inanimate  merchant. 
Judith,  indeed,  hoped  nothing  from 
his  exertions,  but  looked  on  in  mute 
agony.  This  bereavement  was  the 
fir^t  her  matured  life  had  known ;  it 
had  happened  in  a  moment  when 
she  was  peculiarly  ill  prepared  for 
calamity.       The  peculiar   union  of 


heart  and  mind  that  had  ever  sub- 
sisted between  herself  and  her  fa- 
ther too  rendered  his  loss  one  of  the 
bitterest  and  most  irreparable. 
Nevertheless,  her  pangs  were  only 
expressed  in  the  marble  paleness  of 
her  seraphic  countenance,  in  the 
rigidity  of  her  figure,  and  in  the  oc- 
casional moaning  sigh. 

She  remained  with  the  body  day 
and  ni^ht.  The  tender  remonstran- 
ces of  Lady  Isabella,  and  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  Gesta  and  the  crusader 
all  failed  to  draw  her  from  it  even 
for  an  hour.  Like  a  fair  statue  she 
sat  silently  gazing  on  the  calm  and 
dignified  features  in  the  unfortunate 
merchant,  or  when  left  alone,  em- 
bracing his  cold  remains  in  the  de- 
lirium of  despair. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  to 
those  Hebrews  who  remained  in  the 
Jew's  quarter,  braving  the  deadly 
persecution  which  raged  by  fits 
against  their  nation  in  Lincoln  and 
the  adjoining  parts,  that  Jocenus 
was  dead,  they  came  in  a  body  to 
the  palace  to  beg  that  his  body 
might  be  delivered  to  them,  in  order 
to  be  interred  according  to  their  own 
rites  of  burial.  Their  wish  was 
granted  them  at  once,  and  the  de- 
ceased merchant  was  then  borne  to 
the  temporary  synagogne  that  had 
been  hastily  erected  in  the  room  of 
that  the  Christians  had  destroyed, 
surrounded  by  a  great  concourse  of 
mourners,  more  sincere  than  usually 
attend  the  obsequies  of  those  who 
have  been  called  great. 

Judith,  arrayed  in  the  mourning 
habit  peculiar  to  her  people,  her  face 
veiled,  followed  close  after  the  bier, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Gesta,  then 
came  Belaset  and  Leoni. 

In  front  went  four  celebrated 
rabbins  distinguished  fortheirlearn- 
ing,  and  as  they  went,  they  chanted 
a  Hebrew  dirge,  in  which  the  people 
occasionally  joined.  The  high  priest 
of  the  English  Jews  attended  in  his 
robes  as  a  special  mourner  for  the 
man  who  had  been  so  great  an  orna- 
ment, and  so  zealous  a  benefactor, 
to  the  Hebrew  nation.  Even  the 
Christians  remarked,  as  the  sad  pro- 
cession moved  alomj  the  streets  of 
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the  Jew's  quarter,  that '  There  went 
to  his  long  home,  the  best  of  the 
infidels  !' 

As  for  the  infidels  themselves, 
they  had  indeed  cause  for  grief. 
Their  position  in  Catholic  England 
was  at  the  present  moment  truly 
appalling ;  aud  now  Jocenus  had 
departed,  they  knew  not  where  to 
look  for  a  friend  able  or  willing  to 
undertake  their  cause  in  the  high 
places  of  the  land.  They  had  hoped 
he  would  have  been  reinstated  in  his 
former  golden  seat  of  prosperity  and 
influence  ;  now  all  was  over  in  this 
quarter,  and  nothing  remained  for 
tens  of  thousands,  but  to  die  by 
their  own  hand,  to  perish  beneath 
the  cruelties  of  the  Christians,  or  to 
fly  to  another  clime.  Yet  whither 
could  they  fly  ?  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
every  civilized  country  would  spurn 
them,  and  oppose  them  as  England 
did.  Beneath  the  Heavens  they 
could  discern  no  single  spot  where 
the  sole  of  their  wearied  foot  might 
rind  rest.  The  curse  of  God  pursued 
them  everywhere. 

Such  considerations  might  have 
swelled  the  burst  of  bitter  lamenta- 
tion with  which  they  deposited  his 
remains  in  the  tomb  they  had  pre- 
pared. That  tomb  was  placed  over 
the  spot  where  his  wife  lay,  in  the 
extensive  grounds  that  had  formerly 
been  his  magnificent  garden.  All 
here  exhibited  the  ravages  of  the 
spoiler.  The  trees,  parterres,  and 
walks  were  blackened  and  defaced 
with  traces  of  fire.  The  walls  and 
terraces  were  partly  broken  down. 
Fragments  of  grottos,  arboars,  seats, 
stands,  and  statues  lay  scattered 
about  the  soil.  But  Judith  regarded 
not  the  melancholy  spectacle,  her 
father's  death  was  a  calamity  so  un- 
speakably great,  that  every  other 
vanished  into  nothingness  before  it. 
She  raise  1  her  heavy  eyes,  looking 
for  the  alabaster  monument  that  had 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  her 
mother,  which  was  connected  with 
all  her  tenderest  memories  ;  it  was 
gone  ;  and  she  knew  by  the  situation 
of  some  poplars  near,  that  the  Jews 
had  placed  her  father's  tomb  on  the 
spot  where  it  had  stood.      The  ar- 


rangements gave  her  a  mournful 
satisfaction,  and  she  murmured  a 
word  or  two  to  Gesta,  expressive  of 
this  feeling. 

'  The  rabbins  thought  the  syna- 
gogue should  be  the  place  chosen,' 
said  he;  '  but  my  voice  prevailed 
with  them  in  favour  of  this  spot. ' 

The  night  was  clear  and  still,  and 
the  torches  that  were  lowered  over 
the  cavity  in  which  the  open  coffin 
now  rested  burnt  with  steady  bright- 
ness. A  rich  silver  lamp,  filled  with 
consecrated  oil  that  gave  forth  a 
delicious  odour,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  coffin,  and  a  correspond- 
ing one  at  the  foot ;  while  the  high 
priest  made  an  oration  in  honour  of 
the  deceased,  and  then  performed 
the  usual  ceremonies.  The  grave 
was  shallow,  and  lined  with  marble. 
The  body  was  embalmed,  and  dress- 
ed in  splendid  oriental  robes.  The 
jet  black  beard  once  more  flowed  in 
glossy  waves  down  to  the  waist,  and 
added  to  the  majesty  of  his  coun- 
tenance, which  was  partially  sha- 
dowed by  a  large  shawl  turban  in 
graceful  rolls,  and  of  brilliant  hues. 
The  dress  was  so  complete  that  not 
even  the  silver  ink-horn  and  knife 
in  the  cashmere  girdle  were  forgot- 
ten. Altogether  the  figure  was  cal- 
culated to  transport  the  imagination 
back  to  the  days  of  Zion's  pride, 
and  might  well  have  passed  for  that 
of  a  Jewish  monarch.  The  illusion 
wanted  not  some  favourable  ad- 
juncts ;  the  un-English-like  tomb, 
and  the  vast  concourse  of  Jews  as- 
sembled, the  torches  lighting  up 
their  remarkable  countenances  with 
picturesque  effect — the  prevalence 
of  Eastern  costume,  and  the  Arabian 
spices  perfuming  the  evening  air — 
the  robed  high-priest  in  white  with 
his  grey  beard  ;  the  parchment 
scroll  in  his  hand,  out  of  which  his 
sonorous  voice  sounded  in  Hebrew 
the  praises  of  the  departed,  every 
now  and  then  becoming  tremulous 
with  an  inborn  feeling  far  more 
moving  than  all  the  lofty  sentences 
he  had  constructed — these  circum- 
stances aided  the  dream-like  aspect 
of  the  picture.  One  touching  inci- 
dent occurred  while  the  high-priest 
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was  reading.  Sylvio,  the  merchant's 
four-footed  companion  in  Myrza's 
tower,  bounded  suddenly  up  to  the 
tomb,  and  there  stopping  short, 
looked  in  upon  its  departed  master 
with  wistful  melancholy  in  its  ex- 
pressive eye.  Before  any  one  could 
prevent,  the  greyhound  had  leaped 
in  upon  the  body,  and  was  coiled  up 
at  its  feet  with  a  look  that  seemed 
to  plead  to  be  left  to  perish  with  it. 
Judith  then  sank  on  her  knees,  and 
the  voice  of  her  lamentation  thrilled 
on  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved 
her.  It  was  echoed  by  many  others, 
until  the  high-priest  found"  his  ora- 
tion disregarded.  All  were  weeping 
and  crying  around.  He  then  de- 
posited the  parchment  roll  in  the 
grave,  and  scattering  dust  on  his 
head,  wept  equally  with  the  rest. 

The  lamps  in  the  tomb  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  oil  poured  out, 
as  a  metaphor  of  the  brevity  of  life. 
With  a  similar  view,  a  glass  of  costly 
Shiraz  wine  was  drank  by  the  rab- 
bins and  priests,  the  glass  broken 
into  the  grave.  All  persons  present 
then  pressed  near,  but  in  an  orderly 
manner,  to  take  a  last  view  of  their 
benefactor.  This  done,  they  retir- 
ed, and  two  rabbins,  descending 
into  the  space  left  beside  the  coffin, 
covered  it  with  a  lid  of  cedar,  su- 
perbly wrought  in  silver  with  He- 
brew mottoes  and  devices.  The 
greyhound  had  with  difficulty  been 
dislodged  from  the  feet  of  the 
corpse,  and  it  now  stood  with  its 
nose  close  to  the  coffin,  whining  in  a 
manner  highly  expressive.  The  sight 
of  Judith's  sufferings  as  she  tore 
herself  from  the  sad  spot  inspired 
the  deepest  sympathy  and  compas- 
sion. Again  and  again  she  turned 
back  to  take  a  parting  look  of  the 
coffin  that  enclosed  the  parent  who 
had  been  so  justly  dear  to  her. 

At  the  boundary  of  the  Jews' 
quarter,  in  the  strait,  Lady  Isabella 
met  her  Hebrew  friend.  A  small 
train  of  four  of  her  ladies  and  four 
palace  guards  were  mounted  around 
a  horse  litter  hung  with  purple  vel- 
vet curtains.  Into  this  elegant  ve- 
hicle the  canoness  handed  Judith, 
taking  a  seat  by  her  side. 


Gesta  gave  his  hand  tv  Judith 
with  a  look  of  deep  melancholy  ; 
her  tears  responded  to  it. 

'  I  shall  hear  from  you  soon  V  said 
he,  inquiringly.  Lady  Isabella  an- 
swered for  her  friend  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Lord  Hugh  was  standing  close 
by,  wishful  to  address  one  word  at 
least  to  the  object  of  his  now  ardent 
but  hopeless  affection,  yet  held  back 
by  secret  reluctance  to  intrude  him- 
self upon  her  notice. 

Lady  Isabella  held  the  curtain 
back  a  moment  expecting  him  to 
approach.  He  advanced  a  step, 
bowed,  and  stopped  again  with  a 
heightened  colour.  The  canoness 
understood  his  feelings,  and  by  a 
kind  glance  made  him  understand 
that  she  did  so. 

The  cavalcade  began  to  move  for- 
ward toward  a  Grange  distant  a  few 
miles  from  Lincoln ;  when  Lord 
Hugh  and  Gesta  mounted  their 
horses  which  were  waiting  by,  and 
with  their  esquires  proceeded  to 
escort  it  along  the  road. 

Judith  and  the  Lady  Isabella  re- 
mained in  sorrowful  retirement  dur- 
ing one  year  and  a  half.  Gesta  vi- 
sited them  at  regular  intervals,  and, 
more  rarely,  Lord  Hugh  also  came. 
The  conversation  between  the  affi- 
anced pair  wore  an  increasing  air  of 
constraint  and  reserve.  Judith 
wished  to  love  the  devoted  man  to 
whom  she  had  promised  her  hand, 
nay,  she  persuaded  herself  that  she 
di  I  love  him  ;  and  had  not  Lord 
Hugh's  uncomplaining  melancholy 
met  her  eye — had  not  his  delicate 
and  unobtrusive  attentions  stolen 
irresistibly  on  her  heart  she  might 
have  done  so.  Gesta  encouraged  the 
visits  of  the  crusader,  possessed  with 
an  infatuated  desire  to  prove  the 
extent  of  his  influence.  As  time 
wore  on,  it  might  have  been  expect- 
ed that  Judith  would  have  been  so- 
licited to  name  a  day  for  her  mar- 
riage, but  Gesta  was  altogether  si- 
lent on  the  subject.  Lady  Isabella 
wondered  at  this,  but  Judith  only 
felt  the  circumstance  as  a  welcome 
relief.  It  was  her  hidden  desire 
now  to  live  single,  for  the  best  half 
of  her  heart  was  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  grave.  Still,  if  Gesta  had  but 
hinted  at  the  fulfilment  of  her  pro- 
mise, she  would  have  told  him  that 
her  hand  was  his  at  any  time  he 
chose  ;  for  she  deeply  felt  her  obli- 
gations to  him,  and  thought  no  sac- 
rifice too  great  to  promote  his  hap- 
piness. 

The  gnawing  pangs  of  his  heart 
surpass  imagination.  Never  had  he 
suffered  more.  He  earnestly  desired 
Judith's  happiness,  but  saw  that  it 
could  never  be  in  his  exclusive 
keeping.  As  this  fatal  truth  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  shrinking,  heart 
he  gazed  resolutely  upon  it,  and, 
although  the  effort  cost  him  an 
agony  greater  than  could  be  pro- 
duced by  the  separation  of  soul  and 
body,  he  determined  to  renounce 
her.  From  the  time  this  generous 
resolve  was  made  he  became  more 
at  peace.  Under  the  darkest  cir- 
cumstances nobleness  of  conduct 
never  loses  its  reward.  He  now 
sought  the  confidence  of  Lord  Hugh, 
and  learning  from  him  that  the 
avarice  of  the  king  had  prevented 
the  restoration  of  the  property  left 
by  the  Lady  Gant,  (the  abbot's  for- 
feit riches,  out  of  which  the  restor- 
ation was  to  be  made,  having  been 
claimed  by  his  highness,)  Gesta 
found  an  early  opportunity  for  pe- 
titioning Henry  on  his  behalf.  The 
application  proving  unsuccessful — 
the  king  having  divers  ready  excuses 
wherewith  to  put  off  the  unwelcome 
suit — Gesta  entreated  to  be  allowed 
to  devote  himself  henceforward  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  war  under 
Prince  Edward,  and  begged  that  his 
office  of  constable  of  the  king's  cas- 
tles in  Lincoln,  Sleaford,  and  Ne- 
wark, might  be  transferred  to  Lord 
Hugh. 

'  What !'  exclaimed  Henry  in  sur- 
prise, '  art  thou  willing  to  put  into 
another  man's  hand  all  the  honours 
I  have  bestowed  on  thee  V 

1  With  your  grace's  leave,'  replied 
Gesta,  '  I  will  win  more  honourable 
honours  than  these.' 

•  Oh,  by  our  lady  !  we  have  foes 
enough  to  try  thy  mettle  upon,'  re- 
turned Henry  pleasantly.  '  The 
prince  is  now  preparing  for  a  battle 


with  the  Scots,  who  have  been  pil- 
laging our  English  border ;  thou 
shalt  go  with  him  ;  and  if  thy  prow- 
ess be  equal  to  thy  eloquence,  we 
will  not  lose  sight  of  thee.  Thou 
shalt  have  a  sufficient  provision  out 
of  thy  father's  estates  to  maintain 
thy  title  with  due  seeming  while 
thou  art  in  the  wars,  and  when  it 
pleases  thee  to  return  to  the  con- 
stableship  of  Lincoln,  thou  shalt 
possess  it. ' 

Gesta  hastened  to  acquaint  Lord 
Hugh  with  what  he  had  done. 

'  And  now,  my  lord,'  said  he, 
when  he  had  finished  his  recital,. 
'  you  will  I  hope  seek  without  delay 
the  hand  of  Judith.  You  start !  and 
look  at  me  incredulously  !  I  am  not 
trifling,  that  would  ill  suit  a  heart 
agitated  like  mine.  I  have  resigned 
my  seat  of  authority  in  this  county 
to  you  with  no  other  intention.  I 
have  loved  her  madly,  and  my  love 
is  incapable  of  change,  but  I  have 
long  seen  that  you  are  the  possessor 
of  her  affections.  I  know  she  would 
unite  herself  to  me,  but  I  will  not 
allow  the  sacrifice  to  be  made.  My 
fond  hopes  1  resign.  To  you  I  yield 
her.' 

Lord  Hugh  was  astonished.  With 
difficulty  he  found  a  voice. 

'  My  respect  for  you  has  always 
been  great,  but  now  your  nobility  of 
soul  amazes  me,  and  fills  me  with  ad- 
miration. Sir  Gesta,  I  have  seen 
many  an  act  of  martial  heroism  per- 
formed on  the  field  of  battle,  but  I 
know  no  man  living  or  dead  who 
could  have  done  an  act  like  this,  be- 
side yourself.' 

'  Do  not  praise  me  too  soon,  my 
lord,'  said  Gesta,  with  a  melancholy 
sigh.  '  I  have  not  got  through  my 
task  yet!' 

1 1  will  relieve  you  from  it,'  said 
the  crusader,  forcibly  resisting  the 
selfish  impulses  of  his  throbbing 
heart.  '  I  will  not  accept  the  rich 
gift  you  offer  me.' 

'  Beware,  my  lord  !'  said  Gesta, 
firmly  and  energetically  ;  '  beware 
that  you  do  not  show  the  least  cold- 
ness of  regard  for  Judith,  lest  I  re- 
pent of  my  purpose.  She  shall  not 
be  the  wife  of  one  who  does  not  fully- 
appreciate  her  value.' 
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'I  appreciate  it  but  too  well,'  re- 
turned the  crusader.  •  But  she  must 
be  your  wife,  my  friend,  you  only 
deserve  her.' 

'  Swear  to  me,  my  Lord  Hugh, 
that  she  has  your  un  livided  affec- 
tion,' exclaimed  Gesta,  with  energy. 

'  I  do  swear  it  !'  emphatically  eja- 
culated the  crusader.  '  And  no  other 
woman  shall  ever  have  any  interest 
in  my  heart.' 

'  0  Lord  Hugh  !  never  forget  what 
it  has  cost  me  to  give  her  up  to  you  !' 
cried  Gesta,  with  mournful  empha- 
sis ;  '  let  the  constant  remembrance 
of  the  bitter  sacrifice  I  now  make,  be 
an  additional  tie  upon  your  heart, 
binding  you  to  her.  When  you  are 
happy,  I  do  not  ask  to  be  remember- 
ed; but  if  darker  hours  should  befall 
— if  she  should  have  to  grieve  anew 
over  the  sufferings  of  her  people,  or 
if  discomforts  should  arise  through 
your  union  with  a  Hebrew — then 
think  of  what  1  have  borne  for  your 
sakes,  and  never  let  an  unkind  word 
or  look  pass  between  you  to  embitter 
calamity.' 

His  voice  was  broken,  and  he  turn- 
ed away  a  moment  to  conceal  the 
overpowering  emotions  with  which 
he  was  affected.  The  crusader  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  argue  him  from 
his  purpose. 

'  All  that  you  can  say  to  me  I  have 
said  to  myself  !'  was  Gesta's  brief 
rejoinder.  '  Judith's  happiness  is 
before  every  other  consideration.  I 
am  determined  to  release  her  from 
her  promise  to  me.  I  shall  bid  her 
farewell  to-morrow,  and  it  is  most 
likely  that  she  and  I  will  meet  no 
more.' 

The  next  day  the  crusader  and 
Gesta  left  Linccln  together,  and  ar- 
rived near  night-fall  at  the  Grange, 
where  Judith  dwelt  with  the  Lady 
Isabella.  The  declining  sun  poured 
a  mild  but  full  radiance  on  the  carv- 
ed wooden  gable  of  the  elegant  little 
building,  which  had  been  erected 
after  a  charming  Gothic  model  by 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  a  summer 
retreat  for  his  sister.  The  country 
around  it  was  all  a  level  waste,  but 
within  its  boundaries  there  was  a 
.perfect  paradise.      A  mild  shower 


had  imparted  a  grateful  softness  to 
the  hour.  The  grass  and  flowers  ap- 
peared refreshed,  giving  forth  a 
sweeter  scent  than  usual,  and  more 
glowing  hues.  The  zephyrs  felt  de- 
lightfully balmy  andcool.  Thecaged 
birds  hung  up  on  the  outside  of  the 
windows  seemed  to  answer  the  crow- 
ing cock  with  more  lively  cheerful- 
ness, fluttering  their  wings,  poor 
birds  !  as  if  they  longed  at  this  ves- 
per hour  to  be  flying  at  will  beneath 
the  evening  sky ;  while  at  the  same 
timethey  made  the  best  of  their  con- 
finement, and  warbled  each  a  joyful 
challenge  to  their  imprisoned  com- 
panions. 

A  balcony  window  on  the  ground 
story  was  open,  and  the  rich  tones 
of  a  fine  female  voice  issued  thence, 
swelling  and  undulating  above  a  be- 
wilderingly  harmonious  harp  accom- 
paniment. 

1  It  is  Judith  !'  softly  ejaculated 
Lord  Hugh,  pausing  near  the  myr- 
tled  balcony  with  his  companion. 
Gesta  spoke  not,  but  closed  his  eyes 
and  listened.  This  was  to  be  his  last 
meeting  with  her — he  should  hear 
that  matchless  voice  no  more  !  The 
thought  was  heartrending,  he  cover- 
ed his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  trem- 
bled. The  crusader  viewed  him  with 
anxiety  and  intense  sympathy. 

A  second  voice,  not  of  so  fine  a 
quality,  nor  so  thrillingly  modulat- 
ed, but  skilful  and  well  tuned,  now 
supported  the  first,  increasing  the 
magical  effect  of  the  strain  upon  the 
two  concealed  listeners. 

'  That  is  Belaset,'  said  the  crusa- 
der ;  and  as  he  spoke,  Gesta  and  he 
moved  forward  a  little,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain a  sight  of  the  fair  minstrels.  It 
was  a  beautiful  picture.  The  pic- 
turesque balcony,  and  the  quaint 
casement  which  took  its  name  from 
it,  were  both  adorned  with  a  screen 
of  flexible  shrubs,  whose  simple 
white  and  pink  flowers  drooped  from 
graceful  tendrils  upon  the  heads  of 
the  Hebrew  lady  and  her  maiden. 
She  was  wrapped  in  a  lofty  enthu- 
siasm, inspired  by  the  tine  composi- 
tion she  had  been  singing.  Her  eyes 
were  turned  upwards  ;  a  tear  trem- 
bling on  the  long  jet  eyelashes    and 
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a  spiritual  light  quivering1  in  the 
dark  orbs  beneath  their  shadow. 
Her  dress  was  rich  black  velvet, 
made  open  at  the  bosom  over  a  white 
silk  vest,  and  descending  in  heavy 
folds  from  the  waist  downwards  ; 
such  a  costume  well  suited  the 
stateliness  of  her  figure,  and  the 
simple  majesty  of  her  countenance. 
Her  magnificent  black  hair  flowed 
down  uncovered  in  masses  of  glossy 
ringlets,  contrasting  the  dazzling 
fairness  of  her  neck  and  face. 

Belaset  was  called  out  of  the 
balcony,  and  while  Gesta's  sad  eyes 
were  fastened  on  Judith,  the  sacred 
harmony  which  her  fingers  and  voice 
were  producing  ceased  abruptly  ; 
she  shivered,  put  down  her  harp, 
and  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 
The  crusader  and  Gesta  were  about 
to  step  backward  until  she  should 
have  become  calmer ;  but  Judith 
arose,  and  stood  leaning  over  the 
balcony.  She  did  not  perceive  them, 
however,  though  they  were  so  near 
to  her  ;  but  supposing  she  was  alone, 
wept  freely,  occasionally  murmur- 
ing to  herself.  The  crusader  would 
have  drawn  Gesta  away  even  at  the 
risk  of  disturbing  her  rather  than 
seem  to  profane  the  privacy  of  her 
sorrow,  but  Gesta  was  immovable. 

'  This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  be- 
hold her  ;'  said  he,  '  let  me  indulge 
myself  now  !'  After  a  few  seconds, 
Judith  drew  from  her  robe  the  same 
Greek  manuscript  in  which  she  had 
found  comfort  in  the  prison  when 
awaiting  her  doom  ;  she  opened  its 
leaves,  and  raised  to  her  lips  a  thin 
tress  of  beautiful  fair  hair.  The 
knight  was  deeply  moved,  it  had 
been  shorn  from  his  child.  She  laid 
it  down  ;  opened  at  another  place  ; 
raised  a  fragment  of  darker  hair 
sprinkled  with  grey,  her  father's  ; 
looked  at  that  long,  with  heart- 
breaking anguish  in  her  counten- 
ance ;  replaced  it  between  the  leaves, 
and  closed  the  manuscript.  Lord 
Hugh  was  now  about  to  attract  her 
notice  by  stepping  forward,  but 
Gresta  held  him  by  the  arm  and 
whispered  an  emphatic  '  Hush  !' 

A  third  place  Judith  opened  in 
the    manuscript.       Now  both   the 


beholders'  hearts  thrilled,  the  one 
with  sickening  pangs,  the  other  with 
ecstatic  joy.  It  was  a  decayed  rose 
that  she  had  preserved  here,  and 
both  recollected  at  the  same  moment 
that  when  they  were  last  leaving 
the  Grange  together  Lord  Hugh 
plucked  it  from  its  stalk  and  pre- 
sented it  to  her.  This  incident  was 
quite  enough  to  confirm  the  unhap- 
py Gesta  in  his  almost  failing  reso- 
lution. He  pressed  the  crusader's 
arm  convulsively,  and  whispered  in 
hoarse  accents — 

4  Retire  on  one  side  a  few  minutes, 
my  lord  ;  I  must  speak  to  Judith 
alone.' 

Lord  Hugh  turned  away  down  an 
alley  shaded  with  rose  laurel ;  where 
he  walked  and  mused  until  Gesta's 
voice  summoned  him  to  the  house. 
The  latter  meanwhile  presented 
himself  before  Judith,  who  returned 
the  manuscript  to  its  place  of  con- 
cealment in  her  robe  with  some 
trepidation,  a  faint  flush  dying  her 
cheeks. 

After  the  first  greeting,  which 
was  in  a  measure  constrained,  Gesta 
entered  the  house,  and  sat  by  her  in 
the  balcony. 

'  Beloved  Judith,'  said  he,  rallying 
himself  for  the  heroical  sacrifice  he 
had  to  perform,  '  I  have  long  delayed 
to  claim  the  hand  your  goodness 
promised  to  me,  and  perhaps  my 
motives  have  not  been  perfectly 
estimated  even  by  you.1 

Judith  was  silent,  for  she  had  no 
doubt  that  he  had  now  come  to 
make  the  claim  he  spoke  of,  and  was 
shocked  to  find  what  a  shrinking  of 
heart  the  thought  occasioned.  Gesta 
gazed  scrutinizingly  on  her  face, 
where  he  could  not  fail  to  read 
repugnance  to  the  theme.  To  probe 
her  further,  he  resumed, 

'  You  do  not  speak  in  reply  ;  but 
something  persuades  me  you  have 
been  too  long  intimate  with  the 
workings  of  my  heart  to  imagine  for 
a  moment  that  indifference  to  you 
could  lodge  there.' 

'  I  am  satisfied  of  that,'  she 
tremulously  rejoined. 

'  And  are  you  now  willing  to  fulfil 
my  hopes  ?'  softly  inquired  Gesta. 
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The  rich  damask  crimson  hue  that 
had  been  so  long  banished  from  her 
cheeks  glowed  again  upon  them 
now,  but  was  quickly  displaced  by 
an  ashy  paleness.  She  faltered  some 
inaudible  words,  and  a  tear  suffi- 
ciently eloquent  to  the  unhappy 
Gesta  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

'  You  will  be  indulgent  to  my 
weakness,'  said  she,  recovering  her- 
self, and  placing  her  hand  in  his  as 
a  token  of  assent  to  his  inquiry.  '  I 
am  not  as  firm-minded  as  I  used  to 
be.' 

Gesta  with  tender  fervour  pressed 
that  soft  hand,  while  she  continued, 

'  Your  unvarying  goodness  to  him 
I  have  lost  will  bind  my  heart  to  you 
for  ever.' 

'Are  you  sure  of  that?'  asked 
Gesta,  with  affectionate  firmness. 

Judith  coloured  again,  and  again 
her  heart  gave  a  rebellious  throb  of 
aversion  to  the  union.  She  quelled 
the  impulse,  and  replied  with  equal 
firmness — 

'  I  will  ever  be  a  true  wife  to  you, 
Gesta.' 

'  If  you  were  once  my  wife,  I 
would  stake  my  life  upon  your 
truth  ;  yes,  and  upon  your  affection 
too,'  said  he  ;  '  but  think  you,  dear- 
est Judith,  that  you  would  not  some- 
times feel  a  pang  in  secret  when  you 
remembered  the  man  who  first  won 
your  love  ?  Nay,  be  not  agitated  ! 
This  is  a  question  1  would  not  have 
put  to  you  lightly.' 

'Gesta!'  exclaimed  Judith,  'the 
time  for  all  concealment  is  past !  I 
feel  it  due  to  you,  my  kind,  my  best 
friend  !  to  speak  all  the  truth.  One 
whom  you  know  well  has  hitherto 
possessed  more  power  over  my  af- 
fections than  I  have  skill  to  reveal. 
I  have  striven  against  it — prayed 
against  it — all  to  no  purpose.  But  I 
do  cherish  the  confident  hope  that, 
when  I  am  yours  by  the  holy  vows 
of  religion,  this  fatal  preference  will 
be  finally  vanished.  You  know  my 
principles,  Gesta,  you  can  trust  to 
them  ;  you  know  my  heart  was  early 
trained  to  virtue  and  uprightness, 
you  can  trust  to  its  sense  of  duty. 
Believe  me,  I  shall  not  render  your 
life  unhappy,  I  shall  not  be  unhappy.' 


'  You  shall  not !  generous,  beloved 
Judith !  and  that  you  may  not,  I 
will  release  you  from  the  painful 
struggle  which  for  my  sake  you  are 
willing  to  encounter.  This  hour  I 
bid  adieu  to  all  expectations  of  a 
married  life.  I  have  ordered  my 
esquires  to  meet  me  here  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  at  eight  I  have  engaged 
to  join  the  forces  of  Prince  Edward 
at  Newark.  You  little  thought, 
Judith,  that  your  ignoble  cousin 
would  live  to  shine  in  war.' 

'  I  do  not  understand  you  !'  ex- 
claimed Judith,  turning  upon  him  a 
glance  of  astonishment,mingled  with 
joy  and  regret. 

'  I  am  going  to  win  the  honours  of 
a  soldier  under  the  prince-royal,'  de- 
liberately returned  Gesta,  smiling 
dejected  I  y. 

'  And  /—  f 

'  Will,  I  trust,  still  be  wife  to  the 
constable  of  Lincoln.  I  have  pre- 
vailed with  the  king  to  obtain  a 
transfer  of  my  office  to  Lord  Hugh, 
in  the  earnest  hope  that  you  will 
ally  yourself  with  him.' 

'  Never  !'  exclaimed  Judith,  rising 
in  great  agitation  ;  '  if  indeed  you 
are  magnanimous  enough  to  set  me 
free  from  my  promise  to  you,  I  shall 
live  unmarried.' 

1 1  solemnly  request  that  you  will 
not !'  cried  Gesta,  with  decision  and 
warmth.  '  The  sweet  consciousness 
of  having  secured  your  happiness  by 
bestowing  you  on  the  crusader  will 
be  enough  bliss  for  me.  You  love 
him  ;  he  regards  you  with  a  devo- 
tion not  inferior  to  my  own ;  you 
ought  therefore  to  accept  him.  I 
will  take  no  denial  from  you,  Ju- 
dith ;  this  is  the  last  request  I  shall 
ever  make  you  ;  if  you  refuse  me,  I 
shall  think  little  of  your  esteem.' 

Judith  had  been  taken  by  surprise, 
and  she  begged  him  to  stay  until  the 
morrow  at  the  Grange,  that  she 
might  have  time  to  deliberate. 

'  No,'  said  he,  resolutely,  '  this 
hour  I  quit  you  !  I  cannot  depend 
upon  my  own  fortitude  if  I  linger  in 
your  society.  My  mind  is  perfectly 
made  up.  If  you  will  accept  Lord 
Hugh  you  wiil  give  me  the  only  sat- 
isfaction my  soul  is  now  capable  of 
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receiving— say,  Judith,  will  you,  or 
will  you  not  V 

1  No,  no,  Gesta  ;  I  will  fulfil  my 
engagement  to  you,  or  dwell  in  sin- 
gle life  !' 

1  The  last  you  shall  not  do,  Judith. 
I  feel  as  the  guardian  of  your  peace 
now  you  are  deprived  of  any  one 
more  legitimate.  You  will  pine  your- 
self into  an  early  grave  if  there  are 
not  strong  motives  laid  upon  your 
conscience  for  striving  against  the 
grief  which  is  consuming  you.  You 
must  have  duties  to  perform,  and 
gentle  cares  to  contend  with  ;  you 
must  feel  yourself  placed  in  a  rela- 
tionship requiring  the  active  ener- 
gies of  your  mind,  and  the  exercise 
of  new  and  peaceful  affections.  If 
you  will  not  marry  Lord  Hugh,  I 
must  hold  you  to  your  engagement 
with  me.  I  have  resigned  all  my 
rights  in  this  county,  and  have  agreed 
to  serve  in  an  expedition  against  the 
rebels  of  the  Scottish  border,  but  the 
ceremony  can  be  performed  before 
I  set  out.' 

'  So  soon !'  faltered  Judith. 
_  '  So  soon,'  returned  Gesta,  deci- 
sively. Here  he  called  suddenly  on 
the  name  of  Lord  Hugh,  to  Judith's 
great  trepidation,  and  the  crusader 
instantly  advanced  from  the  green 
alley  he  had  been  pacing.  Judith's 
heart  beat  high  and  quick  as  she  ob- 
served his  speaking  glance  of  grati- 
tude to  Gesta,  and  she  inclined  her 
head  to  him  with  a  reserved  and  con- 
fused air.  He,  however,  regarded 
not  this  reserve,  but  accosted  her 
with  undisguised,  though  timid  pas- 
sion. 

' My  lord,'  said  Gesta,  'my  plan 
has  not  entirely  met  with  Judith's 
approbation ;  therefore  as  soon  as 
your  confessor  arrives  in  company 
with  my  esquires,  I  believe  I  must 
get  him  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  for  myself — unless  indeed 
you  can  recommend  your  suit  more 
effectually  than  I  have  done. ' 

With  these  words  he  disappeared 
from  the  balcony, and  from  the  room, 
while  Lord  Hugh  hastened  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded to  him. 
Gesta  was  walking  in  the  before- 
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mentioned  alley,  conversing  with 
Lady  Isabella,  when  they  perceived 
the  crusader  and  Judith  arm  in  arm 
approaching  them.  The  rapturous 
looks  of  the  one,  and  the  downcast 
satisfaction  in  the  eyes  of  the  other, 
at  once  conveyed  to  Gesta  the  result 
of  the  conference.  He  sighed  in- 
voluntarily ;  but  advanced  to  meet 
them  with  a  smile.  Not  a  word  was 
exchanged  ;  silent  glances  proved 
sufficiently  expressive.  The  four 
returned  to  the  house  ;  and  the  es- 
quires and  the  confessor  having  ar- 
rived, Gesta  entreated  that  he  might 
see  the  union  take  place  before  he 
departed. 

Lady  Isabella,  who  rejoiced  in  this 
change  of  Judith's  prospects,  second- 
ed his  desire  ;  and  by  her  interces- 
sion chiefly  it  was  that  the  consent 
of  the  latter  was  obtained. 

After  the  ceremony,  Gesta  filled 
a  glass  wine-cup  and  presented  it  to 
Judith,  who  put  it  to  her  lips ;  it 
was  then  passed  in  succession  to 
Lord  Hugh,  Lady  Isabella,  the  con- 
fessor (formerly  the  hermit),  and 
Belaset ;  when  each  had  drank, 
Gesta  threw  the  remainder  of  the 
wine  on  the  floor,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Jews  on  such  occasions, 
then  placing  the  glass  itself  on  the 
ground,  crushed  it  with  his  foot, 
exclaiming — 

'  0  King  of  the  universe  !  grant 
that  this  marriage  turn  out  happily. 

1  Muzol  lour)1  echoed  Belaset, 
with  tears  of  joy.  '  Mozol  lour  I 
Jehovah  be  blessed  !' 

The  confessor  did  not  altogether 
like  these  Jewess  allusions,  and 
seriously  pronounced  his  hope  that 
Judith  would  no  longer  cleave  to 
the  people  among  whom  she  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  born. 

She  replied,  that  for  the  last  two 
years  she  had  made  the  New  Testa- 
ment her  counsellor  and  her  trust; 
but  she  could  never  cease  to  love  the 
sacred  and  royal  nation  to  which 
she  belonged.  She  confessed  that 
she  thought  a  veil  was  upon  their 
eyes  when  they  read  these  records 
of  the  Saviour,  but  that  was  only  a 
reason  why  she  should  pray  for  them 
and  pity  them. 
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The  confessor  being  not  quite 
satisfied  of  her  conversion  to  the 
true  (Catholic)  church,  inquired  if 
she  would  wish  to  confess  to  him,  or 
to  some  other  priest. 

'I  thank  you,'  she  replied,  {but 
my  confessor  shall  be  God,  though 
if  you  please  you  shall  be  my  ad- 
viser.' Although  she  smiled,  there 
was  a  cold  dignity  in  her  manner 
which  effectually  silenced  the  well- 
meaning,  but  too  papistical  confess- 
or. Perhaps  Lord  Hugh  inwardly 
regretted  her  rejection  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  though  something  whis- 
pered that  he  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  her  acceptance  of  the  faith  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Gesta  truly  ad- 
mired her  discriminating  judgment, 
but  what  could  Judith  do  or  say 
that  he  would  not  admire  ?  Time 
was  past,  however,  for  the  indul- 
gence of  his  admiration;  he  must 
turn  away  from  every  endearing 
thought  of  her  as  a  sin. 

'And  I  will  doit!'  said  he  in- 
wardby,  with  solemn  determination, 
as  he  rose  to  bid  farewell.  His 
resolution  was  severely  tried  during 
the  last  painful  moments  of  parting. 
Judith  presented  him  with  her 
Greek  manuscript,  in  which  she  left 
a  portion  of  her  father's  hair. 

'You  have  been  brought  up  a 
Jew,'  said  she,  '  read  these  papers, 
and  examine  for  yourself.' 

'  And  with  this  revered  lock  of 
hair  I  would  fain  have  another  if 
Lord  Hugh  will  permit,'  said  Gesta. 

The  crusader  immediately  severed 
from  Judith's  head  a  jetty  lock  and 
presented  it  to  Gesta,  who  gazed  a 
moment  on  the  long  curl,  then  hid 
it  in  the  manuscript. 

The  last  adieu  was  not  taken 
without .  tears  from  ail  excepting 
Gesta  himself.  He  had  ridden  a 
little  way  from  the  Grange  when  he 
stopped  to  take  a  long  and  lingering 
look  behind.  The  form  of  Judith 
was  still  discernible  in  the  garden. 

'  Thank  God  !  the  struggle isover!' 
he  exclaimed  ;  and  closing  his  eyes 
tightly  an  instant  to  prevent  the 
salt  drops  from  issuing,  he  turned 
agiin  in  his  saddle,  and  galloped 
away. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 
Some  years  had  fled  when,  one 
summer  afternoon,  a  knight  at  the 
head  of  fifty  retainers,  each  with 
lance  and  bow,  led  their  horses  by 
the  bridle  up  the  steep  street  of  the 
strait  in  Lincoln.  He  was  short  of 
stature  and  partially  deformed. 
His  face  was  thin,  and  would  have 
been  cadaverous  of  complexion  had 
not  long  exposure  to  the  sun  in  hot- 
ter climes  embrowned  it.  His  eyes 
were  of  a  pale  blue ;  and  as  they 
glanced  up  the  hill  to  the  gloomy 
towers  and  battlements  of  the  cas- 
tle a  deep  and  settled  dejection  was 
observable  in  them.  His  visage  as 
a  whole,  when  in  repose,  took  the 
same  character,  and  the  most  care- 
less observer  could  scarcely  fail  to 
be  affected  by  it. 

The  heat  was  so  great  that  the 
soldiers,  already  overcome  by  the 
fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  seemed 
ready  to  faint.  Every  moment  they 
wiped  the  streaming  perspiration 
from  their  faces.  In  the  middle  of 
the  hilly  street  there  was  a  hostelrie, 
and  here  they  gladly  paused  to  rest, 
and  refresh  themselves.  Their  leader 
left  his  horse  to  be  fed  and  watered 
with  the  rest,  then  turned  off  into 
the  Jews  quarter,  and  strolled  about 
till  sunset.  All  this  part  of  the 
town  lay  in  ruins.  The  Jews  had 
been  driven  out  of  England  by  an 
arbitary  edict  of  the  king,  after 
spoliation  and  violence  had  done  its 
worst  among  them.  The  knight 
murmured  some  exclamations  ex- 
pressive of  his  indignation  and  mov- 
ed to  that  part  where  Jocenus'  man- 
sion had  stood,  and  where  his  gar- 
den had  bloomed.  A  boor  was 
watching  a  herd  of  swine  feeding 
among  the  ruins  of  the  former,  and 
the  latter  was  partly  occupied  by 
straggling  huts.  He  approached 
the  tomb  of  Jocenus  ;  the  wall  he 
himself  had  built  around  it  remain- 
ed uninjured.  He  tried  the  door  ; 
it  was  not  fastened,  and  he  opened 
it ;  then  stood  under  the  round  arch 
to  view  the  changing  heavens, 
which  had  been  but  just  before  in- 
tensely azure,  faintly  streaked  with 
vapours  of  filmy   white,   but  now 
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darkened  awfully  with  heavy  clouds 
rushing  up  in  masses  from  the  hori- 
zon. There  were  two  vivid  flashes 
of  lightning ;  then  the  clouds  rolled 
backward  ;'  their  fine  bright  purple 
colour  grandly  relieving  the  soft 
and  pale  evening  sky.  For  some 
time  he  watched  the  splendid  effects 
created  in  the  west  among  these 
purple  piles,  the  sun  now  dividing 
them  with  a  lake  of  liquid  gold,  now 
propping  them  with  its  burning 
disk,  and  skirting  them  with  living 
crimson. 

A  heavy  sigh  and  moan  caused 
him  to  turn  his  head  abruptly,  and 
he  perceived  a  female  figure  in 
white,  prostrate  before  the  tomb. 
His  heart  thrilled  ;  he  stood  mo- 
tionless and  heard  the  agonising 
prayer  of  one  in  extreme  sorrow. 

"Tis  she!'  he  muttered.  Then 
aloud  he  exclaimed  the  name  of 
Judith.  She  arose  hastily.  Ah,  how 
pale  !  how  wan  !  was  the  once  radi- 
ant Hebrew  lady.  Could  this  be 
Judith  ? — That  high  and  holy  beau- 
ty could  belong  to  no  other  than 
her  ! — yet  still  how  altered  !  She 
recognized  the  friend  and  companion 
of  her  early  years— him  whose  con- 
stant devotion  had  known  no  change 
— and  with  a  cry  of  joy  sprang  for- 
ward, and  fainted  on  his  neck. 

'  Not  thus  I  thought  to  meet  thee, ' 
exclaimed  Gesta,  clasping  her  with 
melancholy  ardour.  The  clouds  now 
again  rushed  up  over  the  city,  and 
a  portentous  gloom  prevailed.  Thun- 
der rolled  in  the  distance,  and  at 
once  the  storm  burst  on  the  city  in 
terrible  magnificence.  Scarcely  a 
moment  intervened  between  the 
dreadful  flashes,  and  the  livid  forky 
darts  were  distinctly  seen  playing 
about  the  tall  trees  near  the  tomb. 
Closer  Gesta  pressed  the  pale  lady 
to  his  heart,  and  tenderly  covered 
her  thinly  clad  form  with  his  mantle. 

No  shelter  was  at  hand  save  the 
archway  in  the  wall,  beneath  which 
he  bore  her.  Then  she  recovered 
with  a  flood  of  tears. 


'  Gesta— dear  Gesta  !'  she  ejacu- 
lated. '  I  have  longed  to  see  thee 
once  more  before  I  die,  and  I  have 
my  wish ;  now  I  do  not  desire  to 
live  another  moment !' 

'  Hast  thou  not  been  happy?'  ask- 
ed Gesta. 

She  shuddered,  and  the  profound 
sorrow  in  her  dark  eyes  answered 
him. 

'  Has  Lord  Hugh—' 

1  Peace  !  brother  of  my  soul !'  ex- 
claimed Judith.  *  Entertain  no  an- 
ger against  him1-  My  refusal  to 
embrace  the  Catholic  faith  brought 
great  trouble  on  him.  He  was  very 
patient  under  it  all ;  and  refused  to 
separate  from  me,  as  commanded 
by  the  king  and  the  new  bishop  of 
Lincoln  (for  you  know  of  course  that 
good  Bishop  Grosteste  has  departed 
to  his  rest) ;  but  at  length  he  was 
threatened  with  the  anathema  of 
the  church,  and  then— and  then—' 

Another  long  and  bitter  fit  of 
weeping  concluded  her  sentence, 
whilst  the  dreadful  lightnings  con- 
tinued to  fill  the  air  with  flame,  al- 
most unheeded  by  the  pair, 

'  He  left  you  then  !'  hoarsely  ex- 
claimed Gesta. 

'  Yes,  he  set  out  a  month  ago  for 
Palestine.  I  shall  never  see  him 
more !  0  my  father !'  she  vehe- 
mently ejaculated,  stretching  her 
white  and  wasted  arms  upwards. 
8  Behold  how  I  long  to  join  thee  in 
eternity  !  0  see  and  pity  your  weary 
— weary  child !' 

'  Villain !'  muttered  Gesta,  with 
clenched  teeth  ;  '  dastardly— base- 
hearted  villain !  Judith,  here  is  a 
heart  that  would  never  have  desert- 
ed thee.  Deserted  thee !  Oh,  what 
a  thought !  Come  to  that  faithful 
heart,  dear  injured  angel !  Come, 
and  be  at  peace  !' 

She  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  murmured  a  broken  word  or 
two  of  intense  and  grateful  affec- 
tion, drew  a  quick  sigh,  and  sud- 
denly expired. 
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Every  Day  Library  Continued— One  Shilling  Each. 

ROYAL  DREAM  BOOK. 

ROYAL  FORTUNE  TELLER. 

ROYAL  RECITER. 

RUBY  GRAY.    By  Mrs.  Ann  8.  Stephens. 

SCEPTRES  AND  CROWNS  &  FLAG  OF  TRUCE.    By  Author  of  '  Wide  World.» 

SELF-RAISED.    A  Sequel  to  Ishmael.     By  the  Author  of  '  Bride's  Fate,'  etc- 

SHIRLEY.    By  Currer  Bell  (Charlotte  Bronte.) 

STANLEY  THORN.     By  the  Author  of  ■  Valentine  Vox.' 

ST.  CLAIR  OF  THE  ISLES.     By  Elizabeth  Helm. 

ST.  ELMO  ;  or,  Saved  at  Last.     By  Augusta  Evans  J.  Wilson. 

STEPPING  HEAVENWARD.     By  Elizabeth  Prentiss. 

STORIES  OF  WATERLOO.     By  W.  H.  MaxwelL 

STRIKING  THE  FLAG.    By  Christian  Reid. 

SUSAN  HOPLEY.    By  Mrs.  Crowe. 

SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON. 

SYLVESTER  SOUND,  the  Somnambulist.    By  Henry  Cockton. 

TALES  AND  STORIES  OF  IRELAND. 

TEMPEST  AND  SUNSHINE ;  or,  Life  in  Kentucky.    By  Mary  Jane  Holme*. 

TEN  NIGHTS  IN  A  BAR-ROOM.     By  T.  S.  Arthur. 

TEN  THOUSAND  A- YEAR.    By  Dr.  Samuel  Warren. 

THRONE  OF  DAVID.    By  J.  H.  Ingraham.    niustrated. 

TOM  BURKE  OF  "OURS."    By  Charles  Lever. 

TOM  CRINGLE'S  LOG.     By  Michael  Scott. 

TYLNEY  HALL.     By  Thomas  Hood. 

UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN.    By  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

VALENTINE  VOX,  THE  VENTRILOQUIST.    By  Henry  Cockton. 

VANITY  FAIR.    A  Novel  without  a  Hero.    By  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

VASHTI ;  or,  Until  Death  us  do  Part.    By  Augusta  Evans  J.  Wilson. 

WANDERING  JEW,  The.    By  Eugene  Sue. 

WEDDED  FOR  A  WEEK ;  or,  The  Unseen  Bridegroom.  By  May  Agnes  Fleming. 

WEST  LAWN.    By  the  Author  of  '  'Lena  Rivera.' 

WHAT  CAN  SHE  DO?    By  E.  P.  Roe. 

WHITE  SLAVE,  The.    By  R.  Hildreth. 

WHO  SHALL  BE  VICTOR?    By  Miss  Dupuy. 

WHY  DID  HE  LOVE  HER?    By  Miss  Dupuy. 

WHY  DID  HE  MARRY  HER?    By  Miss  Dupuy. 

WIDE,  WIDE  WORLD.    By  Mrs.  WetherelL 

WIDE  WORLD  DREAM  BOOK. 

WIDE  WORLD  FORTUNE  TELLER. 

WITHOUT  A  HOME.     By  E.  P.  Roe. 

YOUNG  MAN'S  COMPANION.    Composed  of  Telephone,  Electric  Light.  Ao. 
1000  WITTY  SAYINGS. 


THE  HANDSOMEST  AND  MOST  INTERESTING  NOVELS 
EVER  OFFERED  TO  THE  PUBLIC ! 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

MILNER  &  CO.,  LIMITED, 

LONDON  $  HALIFAX,   YORKSHIRE. 

THE  NEW,  NOVELIST'S  LIBRARY. 
TWO    SHILLINGS     EACH  ! 

Printed  upon  Good  Paper.    Foolscap  8vo.     Bevilled  Boards. 

Various  Coloured  Cloth.      Embossed  in  Ink  and  Gold. 

Red  Edges. 


ELEVEN  OF  CHAELES  DICKENS'  WOEKS,  Complete. 

AMERICAN  NOTES,  6-  SUNDAY  UNDER  THREE  HEADS,  &ct 

BARNABY  RUDGE,  A  Story  of  the  Riots  of  'Eighty. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL  AND  THE  CHIMES. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.     {Personal  History  of) 

DOMBEY  AND  SON. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     Life  and  Adventures  of 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.    Life  and  Adventures  of 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP— MASTER  HUMPHREY'S  CLOCK. 

OLIVER  TWIST.     The  Adventures  of 

PICKWICK  PAPERS. 

SKETCHES  BY  ■■  BOZ,"  and  other  Tales 
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Novelist's  Library  Continued— Two  Shillings  Each. 

ALICE  ;  or,  the  Mysteries.    A  Sequel  to  Ernest  Maltravers.    By  Lord  Lytton 

ALL  FOR  LOVE.    By  Miss  Dupuy. 

ALTON  LOCKE.    By  Charles  Kingsley. 

ANNA  LEE ;  or,  the  Maiden,  Wife,  and  Mother.    By  T.  8.  Arthur. 

ANOTHER  MAN'S  WIFE.    By  Bertha  M.  Clay. 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

ARRESTED  BRIDE,  (The.)    By  the  Author  of  Bride's  Fate. 

AT  THE  MERCY  OF  TIBERIUS.    By  Augusta  Evans  J.  Wilson, 

AUNT  JANE'S  HERO.    By  Elizabeth  Prentiss. 

A  WOMAN'S  TEMPTATION.    By  Bertha  M.  Clay. 

BARNES,  (Mr.)  OF  NEW  YORK.    By  Archibald  Gunter. 

BARRIERS  BURNED  AWAY.    By  E.  P.  Roe.  % 

BASKET  OF  FLOWERS.    By  Canon  Schmidt. 

BEATRICE ;  or,  the  Forsaken  Daughter.    By  Mrs.  Southworth. 

BEN  HUR.    A  Story  of  the  Time  of  Our  Saviour.    By  Lew  Wallace. 

BEULAH.     By  Augusta  Evans  J.  Wilson. 

BEYOND  PARDON.    By  Bertha  M.  Clay. 

BRAVEST  OF  THE  BRAVE.    By  Miss  Dupuy. 

BREAKERS  A-HEAD.    By  Mrs.  Lysaght. 

BRIDAL  EVE.    By  Mrs.  Southworth. 

BRIDE  OF  AN  EVENING  ;  or,  the  Gipsy's  Prophecy.    By  Mrs.  Southworth. 

BRIDE'S  FATE.    A  Sequel  to  '  Changed  Brides.'    By  Mrs.  Southworth. 

BRIGAND,  The.    By  G.  P.  R.  James. 

BROKEN  HEART  ;  or,  the  Village  Bridal.  By  the  Author  of  the  '  Cottage  Girl.' 

CAMERON  PRIDE.    By  Mary  Jane  Holmes. 

CANADIAN  GIRL  ;  or,  the  Pirate's  Daughter.    By  the  Author  of  *  Jane  Shore.' 

CANCELLED  WILL.    By  Miss  Dupuy. 

CAST  ADRIFT.    By  T.  S.  Arthur. 

CAXTONS,  (The.)    By  Lord  Lytton. 

CHANGED  BRIDES,  The.    By  Mrs.  Southworth. 

CHARLES  O'MALLEY,  The  Irish  Dragoon.    By  Charles  Lerer. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  ABBEY.    By  R.  Maria  Roche. 
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Novelist's  Library  Continued— Two  Shillings  Each. 

CLOCKMAKER  ;  or,  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Sam  Slick.    By  Judge  Hali burton. 

CONINGSBY ;  or,  The  New  Generation.    By  Benjamin  Disraeli. 

COTTAGE  GIRL ;  or,  the  Marriage  Day.    By  Mary  Bennett 

COTTAGE  ON  THE  CLIFF.     By  C.  G.  Ward. 

CURSE  OF  CLIFTON.    By  Mrs.  Southworth. 

DAISY.    By  the  Author  of  4  Wide,  Wide  World.' 

DESTINY.    By  Miss  Ferrier. 

DEVEREUX.    By  Lord  Lytton. 

DIARY  OF  A  LATE  PHYSICIAN.    By  Dr.  Samuel  Warren. 

DISOWNED,  The.    By  Lord  Lytton. 

DOG  FIEND,  The.    By  Captain  Marryat. 

DORA  ;  or,  Married  in  Haste.    By  Mrs.  Stephens. 

EDITH  LYLE.    By  the  Author  of  « 'Lena  Rivers.' 

EDNA  BROWNING.    By  Mrs.  Holmes. 

EDWIN  AND  LUCY.    Translated  from  the  French. 

ELLEN  MONTGOMERY'S  BOOKSHELF.    By  the  Author  of  'Wide  World.' 

ERNEST  MALTRAVERS.    By  Lord  Lytton. 

ETHELYN'S  MISFORTUNE.    By  Mrs.  Holmes. 

EUGENE  ARAM.    By  Lord  Lytton. 

EXPLOITS  OF  KING  ARTHUR.    By  J.  H.  Clark. 

FAIR  GOD,  The.    A  Tale  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.    By  Lew  Wallace. 

FAIR  PLAY  ;  or,  The  Test  of  the  Lone  Island.    By  Mrs.  Southworth. 

FAMILY  SIN,  (A.)    By  the  Author  of  the  Cottage  Girl. 

FARMER  OF  INGLEWOOD  FOREST.    By  Elizabeth  Helm. 

FATAL  MARRIAGE,  The.    By  Mrs.  Southworth. 

FATHERLESS  FANNY. 

FERN  LEAVES.    By  Fanny  Fern. 

FORREST  HOUSE.    By  the  Author  of  '  'Lena  Rivers/ 

FORTUNE  SEEKER,   (The.)    By  Mrs.  Southworth. 

FROM  JEST  TO  EARNEST.     By  E.  P.  Roe. 

GIPSY  BRIDE,  The.    By  the  Author  of  '  Jane  Shore.' 

GIPSY  QUEEN  :  or,  the  Changed  Brideproums.    By  Mary  Bennett 


